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PREFACE. 


On  bringing  to  a  conclusion  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  Seventh  Series  of '  The  Ibis/  the  Editors  wish  to 
record  their  thankfulness  for  the  unflagging  support 
that  they  continue  to  receive  from  their  friends  and 
correspondents  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
present  volume  is  above  the  average  in  size,  and 
several  valuable  articles  already  received  must  neces- 
sarily stand  over  until  the  next  number. 

A  great  ornithological  event  of  the  year  1898 
will  be  the  completion  of  the  *  Catalogue  of  Birds 
in  the  British  Museum/  the  only  descriptive  account 
of  the  whole  Class  of  Birds  accomplished  since  the 
days  of  Latham.  The  twenty-sixth  volume  (the  only 
one  required  to  close  the  long  series)  is,  we  are 
informed,  actually  in  t}pe,  and  will  be  ready  for 
issue  soon  after  the  present  number  of  *  The  Ibis '  is 
in  the  hands  of  our  readers.     It  is  well  that  in  this. 


IV  PRfU'ACE. 


as  in  other  branches  of  Natural  Science,  our  country 
should  take  the  lead  in  work  which  is  for  the  in- 
formation and  advantage  of  the  whole  civilized 
world,  and  could  only  have  been  accomplished  by 
the  hard  and  patient  labour  of  many  years. 


P.  L.  S. 
H.  S. 


3  Hanover  Square, 
October  1st,  1898. 


BRITISH  ORNITHOLOGISTS'  UNION. 

1898. 


[An  asterisk  indicates  an  Original  Member.  It  is  particularly  requested 
that  Members  will  give  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Union,  3  Hanover  Square, 
London,  W.,  of  any  error  in  their  addreases  or  descriptions  in  this  List,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  immediately  corrected.] 


Date  of 
Election. 

1896.  Alexakdeb,  Boyd  ;  Swifts  Place,  Cranbrook,  Kent. 
1893.  Anne,  Major  Ernest  L.  S.  ;  21  Victoria  Square,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

1888.  Aplin,  Oliver  Vernon  ;  Bloxham,  Banbury,  Oxon. 

1896.  Archibald,  Charles  F.  ;  9  Cardigan  Road,  Headingley,  Leeds. 
5   1897.  AsTLKT,  The  Rev.  Hubert  Dklaval,  F.Z.S.  ;  Chequers  Court, 

Tring. 
1885.  Backhouse,  James,  F.Z.S. ;  Daleside,  Harrogate. 
1892.  Baker,  E.  C.  Stuart;   District  Superintendent  of   Police, 

Hafflong,  North  Cachar,  Assam,  India ;  care  of  Messrs. 

H.  S.  King  &  Co.,  65  Cornhill,  E.C. 

1889.  Balston,  Richard  Jakes,  F.Z.S. ;  Springfield,  Maidstone. 

1890.  Barclay,  Francis  Hubert  ;  Knotf s  Green,  Leyton,  Essex. 
lo   1872.  Barclay,    Colonel      Hanbury,    F.Z.S.;     Tingrith    Manor, 

Woburn,  Bedfordshire. 
1885.  Barclay,  Col.  Hugh  G.  ;  Colney  Hall,  Norwich. 
1889.  Barrett-Hamilton,  Gerald  E.  H.,  F.Z.S.  ;  Kildare  Street 

Club,  Dublin,  and  Savoy  Mansions,  Savoy  Street,  Strand, 

W.C. 
1881.  Barrington,  Richard  Manliffe,  LL.B.  ;  Fassaroe,  Bray,  co. 

Wicklow. 
1884.  Bkddard,  Frank  E.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.Z.S.,  Prosector  to  the 

Zoological  Society  of  London ;  Zoological  Gardens,  Regent  s 

Park,  N.W. 
1 5  1897.  Benson,  John  ;  The  Post  Office,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

1897.  Berry,  William,  B.A.,  LL.B. ;  Tayfield,  Newport,  Fifeshire. 
1880.  Bidwell,  Edward  ;  1  Trig  Lane,  Upper  Thames  Street,  E.C. 
1884.  Bingham,  Lt.-Col.  Charles  T.  (Indian  Staff  Corps),  F.Z.S. ; 

care  of  Messrs.  H.  S.  King  &  Co.,  65  Cornhill,  E.C. 


VI 


Bate  of 
Election. 


1892.  Bird,   Rer.    Maurice  C.   H.,   M.A.  ;    Brunstead    Rectory, 

Stalham,  Norfolk. 
20  1891.  Blaatjw,  F.  E.,  C.M.Z.S.  ;    Gooilust,   'sGraveland,   Noord- 
Holland. 

1893.  Blaog,  Ernest  W.  H.  ;  Greenhill,  Cheadle,  Staffordshire. 
1898.  Bland,  Iters  ;  Newbold  Firs,  Leamington. 

1873.  Blanford,  William  T.,  F.R.S.,  F.Z.S.  ;  72  Bedford  Gardens, 
Kensington,  W. 

1897.  Bliqh,  Hon.  Ivo  Frahcis;  Southfields  Grange,  Wandsworth, 
S.W.,  and  Union  Club,  Trafalgar  Square,  W.C. 
25  1893.  BoLAM,  George,  F.Z.S. ;  The  Mead,  Beal,  R.S.O.,  Northumber- 
land. 

1897.  BoNAR,  Rev.  Horahits  Ninian  ;   Free  Church  Manse,  Salton, 

Pencaitland,  East  Lothian,  N.B. 

1894.  BoNHOTE,  John  Lewis  ;  68  Lcxham  Gardens,  Kensington,  W. 

1898.  Booth,  George  Albert  ;  Phoenix  Iron  Works,  Derby  Street, 

Preston,  and  Fern  Hill,  Grange-over-sands,  Lanes. 
1878.  BoRRER,  William,  M.A.,  F.L.S. ;  Cowfold,  Horsham. 
30  1895.  Bradford,  Dr.  J.  Rose,  F.R.S.  ;  60  Wimpole  Street,  W. 
1885.  Brockholes,  William  F.  ;    Claughton-on-Brock,    Garstang, 

Lancashire. 
1 890.  Brooke,  Harry  Brinsle y  ;  33  Egerton  Gardens,  Kensington , W. 
1892.  Brooks,  W.  Edwin  ;  Mount  Forest,  Ontario,  Canada. 
1897.  Bryden,  Henry  A. ;  Gore  Park  Road,  Eastbourne. 
35  1868.  Buckley,  Thomas  Edward,  B.A.,  F.Z.S. ;  Rossal,  Inverness, 

N.B. 

1895.  Bulgaria,  H.R.H.  Ferdinand,  Prince  of;  Sophia,  Bulgaria. 
1872.  BuLLER,  Sir  Walter  Lawry,K.C.M.G.,Sc.D.,F.R.S.,C.M.Z.S.  ; 

122  Tinakori  Road,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
1884.  Butler,  Lieut.-Col.  E.A.;  Brettenbam  Park,  Ipswich,  Suffolk. 

1896.  Butterfield,    W.    C.    J.    Ruskin  ;     3     Stainsby     Street, 

St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 
40  1884.  Buxton,  Geoffrey  Fowell  ;  Dunston  Hall,  Norwich. 

1895.  Buxton,  S.  Gurney,  F.Z.S. ;  Catton  Hall,  Norwich. 

1896.  Cade,  Francis  J. ;  Teighmore,  Cheltenham. 

1889.  Cameron,  Ewen  Somerled,  F.Z.S. ;  Terry,  Montana,  U.S.A. 
1896.  Cameron,  James  S.  ;   1st  Bn.  Royal  Sussex  Regt. ;  and  Low 

Wood,  Bethersden,  Ashford,  Kent. 
45  1888.  Cameron,  John  Duncan;   Low  Wood,  Bethersden,  Ashford, 

Kent. 


Vll 


Election. 


1892.  Campbell,  Chablbs  William,  C.M.Z.S.  ;  H.B.M.  Chinese 
Consular  Service ;  British  Legation,  Peking,  China. 

1888.  Cartee,  James;  Barton  House,  Masham,  Yorkshire. 

1890.  Cave,  Charles  John  Philip,  F.Z.S. ;  Ditoham  Park,  Peters- 
field. 

1888.  Chamberlain,  Walter,  F.Z.S.  ;    Harbome  Hall,  Harborne, 

near  Birmingham. 
50  1894.  Chance,   A.   Macomb,  Jan.,    B.A.  ;    Lawnside,  Edgbaston, 
Birmingham. 

1884.  Chapman,  Abel;  6  The  Avenue,  Sunderland. 

1882.  Chase,  Bx)bert  William  ;  South ville.  Priory  Broad^  Edgbas- 
ton, Birmingham. 

1897.  Cholmlet,  Alfred  John,  F.Z.S.  ;  Place  Newton,  Rillington, 

Yorkshire. 

1889.  Clarke,  Stephenson  Bx)bert,  F.Z.S. ;  Borde  Hill,  Cuckfield, 

Sussex. 
55  1880.  Clarke,  William  £aole,F.L.S.  ;  Museum  of  Science  and  Art, 
Edinburgh. 

1 898.  Cocks,  Alfred  Heneage,  F.Z.S. ;  Thames  Bank,  Great  Marlow, 

Bucks. 
1898.  Coke,  Hon.  Richard  ;  Scots  Guards,  Wellington  Barracks, 
S.W. 

1895.  Coles,  Richard  Edward  ;  Oakfield,  Milton,  Lymingion. 
1880.  Cooper,  Lieut.-Col.  E.  H.,  F.Z.S.  ;  42  Portman  Square,  W. 

^o  1874.  Cordeaux,  John,  J.P.  ;  Great  Cotes,  R.S.O.,  Lincoln. 

1888.  Cordeaux,  Captain  William  Wilfrid;  21st  Lancers. 

1882.  Cory,  Charles  B.,  F.Z.S. ;  Third  National  Bank,  State  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

1892.  Courage,  Harold  Mitchell;  Snowdenham,  Bramley,  Guild- 
ford. 

1896.  CowiE,  Capt.  Alexander  Hugh,  R.E.  ;  care  of  H.  Ward,  Esq., 

Yeatton,  Lymington,  Hants. 
65  1896.  Crawford,  Francis  C;  19  Royal  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 

1894.  Crewe,  Sir  Vauncby  Harpur,  Bt. ;  Calke  Abbey,  Derbyshire. 
1896.  Crockett,   Samuel    Rutherford;    Bank    House,   Penicuik, 

Midlothian. 

1895.  Crosslbt,  Sir  Savilb  B.,  Bt.,  F.Z.S. ;  Somerleyton,  Lowestoft, 

and  12  Carlton-House  Terrace,  S.W. 
1898.  Crossman,  Alan  F.  ;  St.  Cuthbert's,  Borkhamsted,  Herts. 
70  1882.  Crowlet,  Philip,  F.Z.S. ;  Waddou  House,  Waddon,  Croydon. 
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Dateot 
Blection. 


1898.  Crowlet,  Reoinau)  Alwtn;  Highfield,  Alton,  Hants,  and 

22  High  Street,  Croydon. 
1877.  Daloleish,  John   J. ;  Brankston  Grange,  Bogsido   Station, 

Stirling,  N.B. 
1898.  Dalrtmple,  Hon.  John  James;   Scots  Guards,  Wellington 

Barracks,  S.W. 
1896.  Danford,  Bertram  W.  Y.,  R.E.  ;  Bermuda. 
75  1874.  Danpord,    Chahlbs    G.,    F.Z.S.  ;    Hatsz^,    Siebenbiirgen, 

Hungary,   and    Conservative   Club,   St.   James's  Street, 

S.W. 
1883.  Davidson,  James  ;  Karwar,  Kanara,  Bombay,  and  32  Drum- 

sheugh  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 
1891.  Db  Yis,  Charles  W.  ;   Queensland  Museum,  Brisbane,  and 

care  of  B.  Quaritch,  15  Piccadilly,  W. 
1893.  De  Winton,  W.  E.  ;  Graftonbury,  Hereford,  and  59  Charlotte 

Street,  Portland  Place,  W. 
1896.  Debjj.  Oddi,  Count  Ettore  Arrigoni,  Professor  of  Zoology, 

the  University,  Padua ;  and  Ca'  oddo,  Monselice,  Padua, 

Italy. 
8o   1896.  DoBBiE,  James  B.,  F.Z.S.,  2  Hailes  Street,  Edinburgh. 

1889.  DoBiE,  William  Henrt,  M.R.C.S. ;  22  Upper  Northgate  Street, 

Chester. 

1883.  Doie,  Sgrope  B.  ;   Public  Works  Department,  Bombay. 

1895.  Donovan,   Surgeon-Capt.   Charles,  I.M.S.,    Civil    Surgeon ; 

Mangalore,  South  Canara,  India. 
1865.  Dresser,  Henry  Eeles,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S. ;   Topclyffe  Grange, 
Farnborough,  Beckenhara,  Kent,  and  110  Cannon  Street, 
E.C. 
85   1896.  Drewitt,  Dr.  Frederick  D.  ;  2  Manchester  Square,  W. 

1890.  Drummond-Hat,  Capt.  James  A.  G.  (Coldstream  Guards) ; 

Seggieden,  Perth,  N.B. 
1878.  DuRNFORD,  W.  Arthur,  J.P.  ;  Elsecar,  Barnsley. 

1896.  Duthib,  Lt.-Col.  W.  H.  M. ;  Row,  Doune,  Perthshire. 
1870.  Elliot,  Daniel  Giraud,  F.R.S.E.,  F.Z.S. ;  Field  Columbian 

Museum,  Chicago,  U.S.  4. 
90  1895.  Elliot,  Edmund  A.  S.,  M.E.C.S. ;  Woodville,  Kingsbridge, 
South  Devon. 

1884.  Elliott,  Algernon,  Judicial  Commissioner,  Amraoti  Camp, 

Berar,  H.A.D.,  India. 


IX 


Date  of 
Eleotion. 


1866.  ELWE8,  Henry  John,  F.Z.S.  ;  Colesborne,  Andoversford,  R.S.O., 

Gloucestershire. 
1895.  Erlakger,  Freiherr  Carlo  ton  ;  Nieder  Ingelheim,  Rhein 

Hessen,  Germany. 

1879.  Evans,  Arthur  Humble,  M.A.,  F.Z.S. ;  9  Harvey  Road,  Cam- 

bridge. 
95   1888.  Evans,  William,  F.R.S.E.;  38  Morningside  Park,  Edinburgh. 
1892.  Fairbridoe,  William  George;    133    Long  Market    Street, 

Capetown,  South  Africa. 
1895.  Falconer,  John  J.  M. ;  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge. 
189-k  Fabquhar,  Capt.  Arthur  M.,  R.N. ;  Granville  Lodge,  Aboyne, 

N.B. 
1898.  Farquhar,  Lieut.  Stuart  St.  J.,  R.N. ;  H.M.S. 'Eclipse,' East 

India  Station, 
loo  1873.  Fkilden,  Col.  Henry  Wemyss,  C.M.Z.S. ;  West  House,  WeUs, 

Norfolk,  and  Junior  United  Service  Club,  S.W. 

1897.  Fbnwick,  Edward  Nicholas  Fknwick  ;  Oxford  and  Cambridge 

Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

1 886.  Ferguson,  Lieut.  Habold  Stuart,  Nair  Brigade ;  Trevandrum, 

Travancore. 
1892.  Finn,  Frank,  B.A.,  F.Z.S. ;  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta. 
1890.  Fisher,  Lionel  ;  Kandy,  Ceylon. 
105   1884.  Forbes,  Hknry  Ogg,  LL.D.,  F.Z.S. ;  Free  Public  Museums, 

Liverpool. 

1898.  Foster,  George  E. ;  Brooklands,  Cambridge. 

1880.  FosTLR,  William  ;  Bracside,  The  Heatb,  Weybridge. 

1887.  Fowler,  William  Warde,  M.A.  ;  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 
1865.  Fox,  Rev.  Henry  ELLiorr,  M.A.  ;  Fairview,  Kingston  Hill, 

Surrey. 
110   1881.  Frexe,  Percy  Evans;  Step  House,  Borris,  co.  Carlow. 

1895.  Frohawk,  Frederick  William  ;  34  Widmore  Road,  Bromley, 
Kent. 

1881.  Gadow,  Hans,  Ph.D.,  F.Z.S.;  University  Zoological  Museum, 

Cambridge. 
1886.  Gainsborough,  Charles  William  Francis,  Earl  of;    Exton 

Park,  Oakham. 
1892.  Gerrard,  John  ;  Government  Inspector  of  Mines ;  Worsley, 
Manchester. 
115  1879.  Gibson,  Ernest  ;  care  of  Thos.  Gibson,  Esq.,  1  P]gIinton  Court, 

Edinburgh. 


X 

Dnte  of 
Election. 

*  1858.  GoDMAN,  Frrderick  DuCane,  F.11.S.,  F.Z.S. ;    10   Chandos 

Street,  Cavendish  Square,  "W.     President. 

*  1858.  GoDMAN,     Perct    Sanden,     B.A.,     C.M.Z.S.  ;     Muntham, 

Horsham. 
1874.  Godwin- Austen,   Lieut.-Col.    Henry   Haversuam,   F.K.S., 
F.Z.S. ;  Shalford  Park,  Guildford. 

1884.  GooDcniLO,  John  G.,  F.Z.S. ;  Museum  of  Science  and  Art, 

Edinburgh. 
120  1895.  Grabham,  Oxlet,  M.A.  ;  The  Chestnuts,  Heworth,  Yorks. 
1890.  Grant,  William  R.  Ogilvie  ;  26  Hereford  Square,  S.W. 

1885.  GuiLLEMARD,  F.  H.  H.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.Z.S. ;  Old  Mill  House, 

Trumpington,  Cambridge. 
1876.  GiJNTHER,   Albert   C.  L.  G.,   M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.Z.S.; 

2  Lichfield  Road,  Kew  Gardens,  S.W. 
1898.  GuRNEY,  Lieut.  Anthont  Francis,  R.N. ;  Norlh  Runclon  Hall, 

King*8  Lynn,  and  H.M.S.  *  Widgeon,'  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Station. 
125  1870.  GuRNEY,  John  Henry,  F.Z.S.;  Keswick  Hall,  Norwich,  and 

AthencDum  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

1897.  GuRNEY,  J.  Nioel  ;  Sprowston  Hall,  Norwich. 
1896.  Gurney,  Robert  ;  Sprowston  Hall,  Norwich. 

1890.  Gwatkin,    Joshua    Reynolds    Gascoign  ;     Mauor     House, 

Potterne,  Devizes. 

1891.  Haioh,  George  Henry  Caton  ;  Grainsby  Hall,  Great  Grimsby, 

Lincolnshire. 
130  1898.  Haines,  Charles  Reginald,  M.A. ;  Meadhurst,  Uppingham, 

Rutland. 
1887.  Haines,  John  Plbydell  Wilton  ;  The  Lodge,  Gloucester. 

1898.  Hale,  Rev.  Jaues  Rashletgh,  B.A.  ;  Yalding,  Kent. 

1886.  Hamilton,  Edward,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S. ;  16  Cromwell  Place, 

8.W. 
1883.  Harcourt,  Lewis  Vernon  ;  Mai  wood,  Lyndhurst,  Hants. 
^35  1893.  Hartert,  Ernst;  The  Museum,  Triiig,  Herts. 

1868.  Harting,  James  Edmund,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.  ;  Linnean  Society, 

Burlington  House,  Piccadilly,  W. 
1896.  Hartland,  John  Coles;  c/o  Messrs.  Hunt  &  Co.,  P.O.  Box  11, 

Yokohama,  Japan. 
1893.  Hartmann,  William  ;  Tangley  Mere,  Chilworth,  Surrey. 
1873.  Harvib-Brown,  John  A.,  F.Z.S. ;  Dunipace  House,  Larbcrt, 

N.B. 


XI 


EI«ciion. 


140   1898.  Hawker,  Richard  M. ;  Bath  Club,  Dover  Street,  W. 

1887.  Herbert,  Charles  T.,  F.Z.S.  ;  The  Rhodrons,  Hook,  Kingston- 

on-Thames. 

1897.  Hewetson,  Henry  Bendelack,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S. ;  11  Hanover 
Square,  Leeds. 

1895.  HiNXMAN,  Liokel  W.,  B.A.  ;  Geological  Survey  of  Scotland, 
Edinburgh. 

1884.  Holds  WORTH,  Charles  James,  J.P.  ;  Kendal,  Westmorland. 
M5   1877.  Holdsworth,  Edmund  W.  H.,  F.Z.S. ;   South  Town,  Dart- 
mouth, Devon. 

1891.  Holland,  Arthur  H.  ;  Estancia  Sta.  Elena,  Halsey,  F.  C.  0., 
Argentine  Republic,  and  Holmhurst,  Copse  Hill,  Wim- 
bledon, S.W. 

1888.  Horspield,  Herbert  Knight  ;  Ivy  Lodge,  Chapel  Allerton, 

Leeds. 
1893.  Hose,  Charles,  F.Z.S. ;  Baram,  Sarawak,  Borneo. 

1 895.  Howard,  Henrt  Euot  ;  Stone  House,  Kidderminster. 

150   1881.  Howard,  Robert  James;    Hawkhurst,  Blackburn,    Lanca- 
shire. 
*  1858.  HuDLESTON,    Wilfrid   Hudleston,    M.A.,    F.R.S.,   F.Z.S. ; 
8  Stanhope  Gardens,  S.W. 
1893.  Hudson,  William  Henry,  F.Z.S. ;  Tower  House,  St.  Luke's 
Road,  Westbourne  Park,  W. 

1869.  Hume,  Allan  Octavian,  C.B.,  C.S.I.,  F.Z.S.;   The  Chalet, 

Kingswood  Road,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E. 

1890.  Hunter,  Henry  Charles  Vicars;  Mawley  Hall,  Cleobury 

Mortimer,  Salop. 
155   1870.  Hylton,  Hed worth  Hylton,  Lord,  F.Z.S. ;  Merstham  House, 

Red  Hill,  Surrey. 

1870.  Irby,  Lieut.-Col.  Leonard  Howard  L.,  F.Z.S. ;  14  Cornwall 

Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 
1888.  Jackson,   Frederick  J.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.  ;   The  Red  House, 

Aldeburgh,  Suffolk. 
1892.  James,  Henry  Ash  worth  ;  11  Oxford  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

1896.  Jesse,  William;  La  Martini^re  College,  Lucknow,  Oudh, 

India. 
160   1889.  Johnson,   Frederick     Ponsonby;    Castlesteads,    Brampton, 

Cumberland. 

1891.  Johnston,  Sir  Harry  Hamilton,  K.C.B.,  F.Z.S. ;   H.B.M.'s 

Consul-General,  Tunis,  North  Africa. 
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1880.  Kelham,  Major  Henbt  Robert    (Ist  Bn.  Highland  Light 

Infantr}*)  ;  2  Salisbury  lload,  Hove,  Brighton. 

1894.  Eelsall,  Capt.  Habbt  Joseph,  R.A.  ;  Rangoon. 

1897.  Kelsali^    Rev.    John    Edward,    M.A.  ;    Milton    Rectory, 

Lymington,  Hants. 
1^5   1882.  Keemode,  Philip  M.C;  Hillside,  Ramsay,  Islo  of  Man. 

1891.  Kerr,  J.  Graham;  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 

1895.  KiNGSFORD,  Willi  AM  Edward  ;  Maybury  Road,Woking,Surrey. 
1882.  Knubley,    Rev.    Edw.    Poxsonby,    M.A.;    Steeple    Ashton 

Vicarage,  Trowbridge. 

1892.  Laidlaw,  Thomas  Geddes  ;  Bank  of  Scotland,  Momingside 

Branch,  Edinburgh,  and  8  Morniugside  Road,  Edinburgh. 
170  1884.  Langton,  Herbert;  11  Marlborough  Place,  Brighton. 

1881.  Lascelles,  Hon.  Gerald;  Queen's  House,  Lyndhurst. 
1892.  La  Touche,  John  David  BierEs ;  Chinese  Imperial  Maritime 

Customs,  Foochow,  China. 

1892.  Laws,  Abthvb  Moore  ;  Buluwayo  Engineering  and  Wagon 

Works,  Buluwayo,  Matabeleland,  South  Africa. 

1898.  Learoyd,  a.  Ernest;  Rawthorpe  Hall,  Huddersfield. 

'75   1876.  Leggb, Col. William Vixcent (late R. A.), F.Z.S. ;  CuUeuswood 

House,  St.  Mary's,  Tasmania. 

1898.  Le  Sod  ftp,  Dudley;  Zoological  and  Acclimatisation  Society, 
Zoological  Gardens,  Melbourne. 

1868.  Le  Strange,  Hauon,  F.Z.S.  ;  Hunstanton  HaU,  King's  Lynn, 
Norfolk. 

1875.  L'EsTRANGE,  CoL  Paget  Walter,  R.A. ;  Llwynbedw,  Ben- 
eath, R.S.O.,  South  Wales. 

1893.  Lewis,   Frederick  ;  Assistant  Conservator  of  Forests,  c/o 

The  Forest  Department,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
180   1889.    Leyij^nd,   Christopher   John;    Haggerston   Castle,    Beal, 

Northumberland. 

1897.  LiLFORD,     John,     Lord,    F.Z.S.  ;     Lilford    Hall,     Oundle, 

North  ants. 
1874.  Lloyd,  Col.  John  Hayes,  F.Z.S. ;  95  Adelaide  Road,  N.W. 

1898.  Loat,   Wiluam   Leonard   8.,  F.Z.S. ;    Newland,   Coleford, 

Gloucestershire. 
1897.  Lodge,  George  Edward,  F.Z.S. ;  5  Verulam  Buildings,  Gray's 
Inn,  W.C. 
185   1889.  LoYD,  Major  Arthub  Purvis,  F.Z.S.  (late  21st  Hussars); 

Harnham  Cliff,  Salisbury 
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189G.  Lubbock,  Pruox  ;  26  Cadogan  Gardens,  S.W. 

1877.  LuMSDEN,  Jaues,  F.Z.S.  ;  Arden  House,  Alexandria,  N.B. 
ISliB.  LuTTMAN-JoHNsoN,  James  Arthur,  M.A.;  101  Mount  Street,  W. 

1897.  McLean,  John  Chambers;    Waikohu  Station,   Te  Karaka, 

Gisborne,  New  Zealand. 
190  1894.  Macphebson,  Arthur  Holte  ;  61  Gloucester  Terrace,  Hyde 

Park,  W. 
1886.  Macphb&son,  Rev.  Hugh  Alexander,  M. A. ;  AUonby  Vicarage, 

Maryport,  Cumberland. 
1875.  Malcolm  of  Poltallocb,  John  Winofield,  Lord,  C.B.,  F.Z.S. ; 

Poltallocb,    Lochgilpbead,    Arg}-U8hire,    and   23    Great 

Cumberland  Place,  W. 
1894.  Marshall,  Archibald  McLean  ;  Ard's  Place,  Aberlady,  Long- 

niddry,  N.B.,  and  29  Queen's  Gate  Gardens,  S.W. 
1894.  Marshall,  Jambs  McLean  ;  Ard's  Place,  Aberlady,  Long- 

niddry,  N.B. 
1 95   1897.  Mason,  Col.  Edward  Snow  ;  20  Minster  Yard,  Lincoln. 

1898.  Masset,  Herbert;  Ivy  Lea,  Burnage,  Didsbury,  Mancbester. 

1878.  Mathew,  Rev.  Murrat  A.,  M.A.,  F.L.8. ;  Buckland  Dinbam, 

Frome,  Soraersetsbire. 
1898.  Maxwell,    Atmer    Edward;    Grenadier    Guards,   Chelsea 
Barracks,  S.W. 

1896.  Maxwell,  Rt.   Hon.  Sir  Herbert  E.,  Bt.,  M.P.,  F.R.S. ; 

49  Lennox  Gardens,  S.W. 
200   1883.  Meade-Waldo,    Edmund    Gustavus    Bloomfield,    F.Z.S.  ; 

Stonewall  Park,  Edenbridge,  Kent. 
1886.  MiLLAis,  John  Guille,  F.Z.S. ;  Melwood,  Horsham. 

1879.  Mitchell,  Frederick  Shaw;  Clydcrbowe,  Edmonton,  Alberta, 

N.W.T.,  Canada. 

1897.  Mitchell,  William  ;  16  Grosvenor  Street,  W. 

1892.  MivART,  St.  George,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  ;    77    Inverness 

Terrace,  W.,  and  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
205    1890.  Monk,  Thomas  James  ;  St.  Anne's,  Lewes,  Sussex. 

1898.  Monro,  Horace  Cecil  ;  Queen  Anne's  Mansions,  Queen  Anne's 

Gate,  S.W. 
1886.  MuiRHEAD,  George,  F.Z.S.;  Mains  of  Haddo,  Aberdeen. 

1893.  Mullens,  William  H.,  M.A.,  F.Z.S. ;  9  St.  James's  Place,  S.W. 
1892.  MuNN,  Philip  Winchester  ;  Laverstoko,  Wliitcburcb,  Hants. 

210   1897.  MuNT,  Henry  ;  83  Kensington  Gardens  Square,  W. 

1885.  Nbale,  Edward;  43  Cbarlotte  Street,  Port-land  Place,  W. 
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1882.  Nelson,  Thomas  Hudson  ;  The  Cliffe,  lledcar,  Yorkshire. 

1895.  Nbsbah,  Robert;  Utrecht  House,  Queens  Road,  Claphani 

Park,  S.W. 

1897.  Neumajjn,  Oscar  ;  10  Potsdamer  Strasse,  Berlin,  W. 
2 1 5    1898.  Newall,  Arthur  ;  Wilsford  House,  Salisbury. 

1872.  Newcome,  Francis  D'Arcy  William  Clouoh  ;  Feltwell  Hall, 
Brandon,  Suffolk. 
♦   1858.  Nei^vton,  Alfred,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.Z.S.,  Professor  of  Zoology 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge  ;  Magdalene  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

1886.  Nicholls,  Howard  Hill  John,  M.R.C.S.  ;  1  Hardwick  Road, 

Eastbourne. 
1876.  Nicholson,  Francis,  F.Z.8.;  84  Major  Street,  Manchester, 
and  Heathside,  Enutsford,  Cheshire. 
220   1895.  Noble,  Heatlet;  Temple  Combe,  Henley-on-Thames. 

1887.  Norman,  George  Cameron,  F.Z.S.  ;  68  Lombard  Street  E.C., 

and  Bredon's  Norton,  Tewkesbury. 
1882.  Gates,  Evoene  William,  F.Z.S. ;    1  Carlton  Gardens,  Ealing 
(Broadway),  W.     Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

1892.  Ogilvie,  Fergus  Menteith,  M.A.,  F.Z.S. ;  5  Evelyn  Mansions, 

Carlisle  Place,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
1889.  Ogle,  Bertram  Savile  ;  Hill  House,  Steeple  Aston,  Oxford. 
225   1883.  Parker,  Henry,  C.E.,  F.Z.S.,  Irrigation  Gfficer,   P.W.D. ; 

Kurunegala,  Ceylon. 
1880.  Parkin,  Thomas,  M.A.,  F.Z.S. ;  Fairseat,  High  Wickham, 

Hastings. 
1891.  Patterson,  Robert,  F.Z.S. ;  Malone  Park,  Belfast. 
1884.  Patterson,  R.  Lloyd,  F.L.S.  ;  Croft  House,  Holywood,  co. 

Down. 
1 89-1.   Pearson,  Charles  Edward  ;  Chilwell  House,  near  Nottingham. 
230   1891.  Pearson,  Henry  J. ;  Bramcote,  Notts. 

1898.  Penn,  Eric  Frank  ;  Taverham  Hall,  Norwich. 
1891.  Penrose,  Frank,  M.D.  ;  84  Wimpole  Street,  W. 
1886.  Phillips,  E.  Lort,  F.Z.S. ;  79  Cadogan  Square,  S.W. 

1888.  Phillips,  George  Thorne  ;  Wokingham,  Berkshire. 
235    1893.  PiGOTT,  Thomas  Digby,  C.B.  ;  5  Ovington  Gardens,  S.W. 

1893.  Pike,  Thomas  Mayer,  M.A.  ;  care  of  Mr.  Porter,  7  Prince's 

Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W. 

1896.  PoPHAM,  Hugh  Lkyborne,  M.A.  ;  Woodend,  Bournemouth, 

and  Oxford  &  Cambridge  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
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1898.  Price,  Athblstan  E.  ;  Broxbourne,  Herts. 

1893.  Pycraft,  William  Plane;  British  Museum  (Natural  History), 

Cromwell  Road,  S.W. 
240    1888.  Radclyffe,   Charles   Robert   Eustace;    Hyde,  Wareham, 

Dorset. 
1879.  Rawson,  Herbert  Eteltn,  F.Z.S. ;  Fallbairow,  Windermere. 

1894.  Read,  Richard  Henry,  L.R.C.P.,  M.R.C.S. ;  Church  Street, 

Hanley. 

1888.  Read,  Robert  H.  ;  7  South  Parade,  Bedford  Park,  W. 
1877.  REiD,Capt.8AviLE  G.  (lateR.E.),  F.Z.S.;  The  Elms,  Yalding, 

Maidstone. 
245   1893.  Rendall,  Pekcy,  M.D.,  F.Z.S.  ;  Ewell,  Surrey,  and  Devon- 
shire Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 

1895.  Rickett,  Charles  Bouohey  ;  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank, 

Foochow ;  care  of  H.  S.  King  &  Co. 
1898.  Riddbll,  Edward  Mitford  H.  ;  9  Minster  Yard,  Lincoln. 

1896.  RiPPON,  Major  Georoe  ;  29th  Madras  Infantry,  Fort  Stedman, 

Burma. 
1898.  Robinson,  Herbert  C.  ;  Holm  wood,  Aigburth,  Liverpool. 
250   1896.  Rogers,  Capt.  J.  Middleton,  F.Z.S. ;    1st  (Royal)  Dragoons, 

and  Riverhill,  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 

1893.  Rothschild,  The  Hon.  L.  Walter,  F.Z.S. :  The  Museum, 

Tring,  Herts. 

1894.  Rothschild,   The  Hon.   N.  Charles,  F.Z.S. ;   Tring  Park, 

Tring,  Herts. 
1883.  St.  Quintin,  William  Herbert,  F.Z.S. ;    Scampston   Hall, 
Rillington,  Yorkshire. 

1870.  Saunders,  Howard,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.;  7  Radnor  Place,  Hyde 

Park,  W.     '  Editor  Ibis.' 
255    1898.  Schekren,  Henry  ;  9  Cavendish  Road,  Harringay,  N. 

♦    1858.  Sclater,   Philip   Lutley,   M.A.,   Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  Secretary 
t-o  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  3  Hanover  Square, 
W.,  and  Odiham  Priory,  Winchfield.     Editor  ^Ibis.' 
1891.   Sclater,  William   Lutley,   M.A.,   F.Z.S.  ;   South   African 
Museum,  Capetown,  South  Africa. 

1889.  Senhouse,  Humphrey  Patricius,  B.A.  ;    The  Fitz,  Cocker- 

mouth,  Cumherland. 

1871.  Sharpe,  Richard  Bowdler,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.  ;    Senior 

Assistant,  Zoological  Department,  British  Museum  (Natural 
History),  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
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260   1870.  Shkllkt,  Capt.  G.  Ernest,  F.Z.S.  (late  Grenadier  Guards) ; 

Tower  House,  Reigate,  Surrey. 
IS60.  Shepherd,  Rev.  Charles  William,  M.A.,  F.Z.S. ;  Trotters- 

clifFe  Rectory,  Maidstone,  Kent. 
1894.  Shthlbt,  Sbwallis  Evelyn  ;  Etiington  Park,  Stratford-on- 

Avou. 

1881.  SiMsoN,  Francis  Bruce,  F.Z.S. ;  Broom  Hill,  Spratton,  North- 

ampton. 

1882.  Slater,  Rev.  Henry  H.,  M.A.,  F.Z.S. ;  Thomhaugh  Rectory, 

Wansford,  Xorthanta. 
^65    18G4.  Smith,  Rev.  Alfred  Charles,  M.A.;  Old  Park,  Devizes, Wilts. 

1896.  Sondes^  Karl ;  Lees  Court,  Faversham. 

1881.  Southwell,  Thomas,  F.Z.S. ;  10  The  Crescent,  Chapel  Field, 
Norwich. 

1893.  Stanley,  Samuel  S.  ;  3  Regent  Grove,  Leamington,  Warwick- 
shire. 

1875.  Stare,  Arthur  Cowell,  M.B.  &  CM.  (Edin.),  F.  R.  Phys. 
Soc.  (Edin.) :   Eccleston,  Tonjuay,  and  Bertram  House, 
Capetown,  South  Africa. 
270   1898.  Stirling,  William,  J.P.,  D.L.  Co.  Roas ;   Monar,  Ross,  and 

Kinellan  Lodge,  Strathpeffer,  N.B. 

1889.  SroATE.  William  ;  Ashleigh,  Bnmham,  Somerset. 

18iK^.  Swxham,  Charlk,    F.R.C.S.,    F.Z.S.  ;    4    Harley    Street, 
Cavendish  Square,  W. 

1897.  STREATFEiLD,Capt,  Eric  :  2nd  Gordon  Highlanders,  Aldershot. 
1881.  SruDBT,  Cd.  Robert  Wrioht  (Ute  Manchester  Regiment); 

Longcanse,  Totncs,  Devon. 
275   1887.  Sttax,  Frederick  William,  F^.S.  :  Ben  Craig,  Bayham  Road, 

Sevenoaks*  and  Shanghai,  China. 
1887-  SwESBumxE,  Johx  ;  Carlton  Lodge,  C^tel,  Gaemscy. 
lS8f.  SwixsoB,  CoL  Chjlkles  (Indian  Suff  Corps),  M.A,,  F.L.S., 

F^JS.  ;  ATenne  Hoose,  Cowley  Road,  Oxford. 
18c^  Tait,  Wiluam  Chaster,  C.\f-Z.S. ;  Entre  Quintas  loo, Oporto, 
PoitiigmL 
•   1858,  Tayi/>r,  Ei»WARi>  Cavexmsh.  \f .A.,  FXS. :  74  Jermyn  Street, 

aw. 

2S0  I80V  TwEimuMu   Wiluam    Berxmard.    F^.S.  :    16    Alexandra 

Gwwie,  North  Finchlev,  X. 
1^589,  TnnKjLjrt.  Ebwarb  Prlaflx:  40  Grosvenor  Square,  W.,  and 
ne  (nesi^  Innerieithen.  X.B. 
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188(>.  Tbrrt,  Major  Horace  A.  (late  Oxford:»hire  Light  lufantry)  : 

The  Lodge,  Upper  Halliford,  Shepperton. 
1891.  TaoRXHiLL,  WiLLiiJi  Blitkdell  ;  Castle  Cosej,  Castle  Belling- 

ham,  Ireland. 
lSd3.  Thorpb,  Dixon  L.  ;  LoshTille,  Etterby  Scaur,  Carlisle. 
285    1894.  Ticrkfbst,  Normal  Fredkkic  ;  Gay's  Hospital,  S.£. 

1893.  Trstor-Battte,  Aubtn  B.  R.,  F.Z.S. ;  2  ^^liitehall  Gaidens, 

S.W. 
*   1858.  Tristram,  Rev.  Hr^rt  Baser,  M.A.,LL.D.,F.R.S.,C.MXS., 

Canon  of  Durham :  The  College,  Durham. 
1864.  Ufchbr,  Heitrt  Morris,  F.Z.$.  ;  East  Hall,  FeltweU,  Brandon, 

Norfolk. 
1896.  Urwick,  William  F.  ;  27  Bramham  Gardens,  8.W. 
290   1894.  UssHER,  Richard  John  ;  Cappagh  House,  Cappagh,  R.8.O., 

Lismore,  Ireland. 

1890.  Vexour,  Stephen  ;  Fern  Bank,  Altiincham,  Cheshire. 
1884.  Veret,  Alfred  Sahtsburt;  Heronsgate,  near  Rickmansworth. 
1881.  Ver5er,  Lt.-Col.  William  Willouohbt  Cole  (2nd  Bn.  Rifle 

Brigade) ;  Royal  Military  College,  Camberley,  Surrey,  and 
Junior  United  Seirice  Club,  S.W. 

1886.  Wade-Daltow,  Col.  H.  D. ;  Hauxwell  HaU,  Fmgball,  R.S.O., 

Yorkshire. 
295   1895.  Walub,  Hexrt  Marriaob  ;  6  Southern  HiU,  Reading. 

1881.  Walbingham,  Thomas,  Lord,  F.R.S.,  F.Z.S.  ;  Merton  Hall, 

Thetford,  Norfolk. 
1872.  Wardlaw-Ramsat,  Lt.-Col.  R.  G.,  FXS. ;  Whitebill,  Rosewell, 

Midlothian,  N.B. 

1896.  Watkixs,    Watkin  :    Highfield,    Harrow,   and    Wellington 

Club,  S.W. 

1891.  Whitaker,  Bkxjamix  Ingham  ;  Hesley  HaU,  Tickbill,  Rother- 

ham. 
300   1884.  Whitaker,    Joseph,    F.Z.S. :    liain worth   Lodge,  MansfiHd, 

Notts. 
1891.  Whitaker,  Joseph  I.  S. ;  Malfitano,  Palermo,  Sicily. 

1887.  Whitehead,  Jepfebt  ;  Newstead,  Wimbledon,  Surrey. 

1897.  Whimper,  Charles;  7  James  Street,  Haymarket,  S.W. 

1898.  Wiglesworth,  Joseph,  M.D.  ;  County  Asylum,  Rainhill,  Lanes. 
305    1894.  Wilkinson,  JoHNsoy ;  Vermont,  Huddersfield,  Yorkshire. 

1896.  Willums,  Lionel  A. ;  liangurran,  Salisbury ;  25  Duke  Street, 
St.  James's,  S.W.,  and  Isthmian  Club,  Piccadilly.  W. 
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1897.  Wilson,  Allan  Rrid  ;  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  and  East- 
hill,  East  Bank  Road,  Sheffield. 

1888.  Wilson,  Chakles  Joseph  ;  16  Gordon  Square,  W.C. 

1887.  WiUBON,  Scott  Barchabd,  F.Z.S.  ;   Heatherbank,  Wey bridge 

Heath,  Surrey. 
310   1897.  WiTBERBT,  Harry  F. ;  Heathfield,  Eliot  Place,  Blackhcalh, 

8.E. 
1891.  WiTHiNoroN,  Frank. 
1875.  Wright,    Charles    A.,    F.L.S.,    F.Z.S. ;    Kayhough,   Kew- 

Gardens  Road,  Kew,  S.W. 
1871.  Wright,  E.  Perceval,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  Professor  of  Botany 

in  the  University  of  Dublin. 
1891.  Wright,  Thomas,  M.D.  ;  Castle  Place,  Nottingham. 
3 1 5  1876.  Wyatt,  Claude  W.  ;  Adderbury,  Banbury. 

1895.  Ybrbury,  Lt.-Col.  John  William,  R.A.,  F.Z.S. ;  Army  and 

Navy  Club,  S.W. 

1889.  Young,   Capt.   James    B.,   R.N. ;    Ridgway   House,   Ottery 

St.  Mary,  Devon. 
1878.  Young,  John,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.;  64  Hereford  Road,  Bayswater. 

1897.  Young,  John  Joseph  Baldwin,  M.A.  ;  Richmond  Park,  near 

ShefHeld. 

Extra- Ordinary  Member, 

1860.  Wallace,    Alfred    Russel,  F.R.S.,    F.Z.S.  ;    Corfe    View, 
Parkstone,  Dorset. 
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I . —  A  Short  Trip  to  Kashmir. 
By  J.  Davidson,  F.Z.S.,  M.B.O.U. 

For  many  years  I  had  been  planning  a  birds'-nesting  trip  to 
Kashmir,  but  difficulties  as  to  leave  and  other  matters  always 
came  in  the  way,  and  it  was  not  till  the  close  of  my  Indian 
service,  in  March  1896,  that  I  found  myself  at  liberty  and 
able  to  undertake  the  trip. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  persuade  Mr.  Bell,  of  the  Forest 
Department,  to  take  three  months'  leave  and  accompany  me. 
Although  he  had  for  many  years  been  a  devoted  collector  of 
Lepidoptera  and  Coleoptera,  he  had  previously  not  taken 
any  special  interest  in  birds  or  their  eggs;  he,  however, 
became  even  more  enthusiastic,  if  possible,  than  myself,  and 
the  energy  and  activity  which  a  very  considerable  advantage 
in  years  gave  him  made  him  not  only  most  valuable  as  an 
assistant,  but  deserving  of  certainly  at  least  an  equal  share 
of  the  considerable  success  we  had  on  our  expedition.  As 
his  time  was  strictly  limited  to  three  months,  and  as  the  long 
journey  to  Kashmir  from  North  Kanara  and  back  was  bound 
to  take  up  a  large  portion  of  our  time,  it  was  necessary  to 
select  our  date  of  starting  so  as  to  bring  us  on  to  the  best 
ground  during  the  cream  of  the  collecting-season.  It  was 
therefore,  after  a  careful  perusal  of  all  the  authorities  to 
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which  we  had  access^  decided  that  we  should  leave  Bombay 
OD  the  evening  of  the  13th  April..  This  season  seemed  the 
best,  according  to  the  results  of  the  trip  of  the  late  Major 
Cocks  and  Mr.  Brooks  in  1872,  and  the  notes  on  birds  in 
Mr.  Lawrence's  recent  work  6il  Kashmir  j  unfortunately, 
however,  we  had  not  taken  into  account  the  fact  that  the 
seasons  in  the  Himalayas  vary  from  year  to  year,  and  that 
1896  was  remarkable  for  a  heavy  snowfall^  with  the  conse- 
quence that  flowets^  fruits,  and  birds  were  nearly  a  fortnight 
later  than  usu&l.  We  therefore,  on  our  arrival,  found  that 
for  the  first''£ortnight  hardly  any  birds  had  commenced  to 
build,  and.W^  had  to  leave  Sonamurg  (the  furthest  point  we 
reached),  at  a  time  that  we  were  taking  forty  or  fifty  eggs  a 
dp[y3^*and  when  several  of  the  most  interesting  birds  were  only 
building  their  nests.  This  was  a  great  disappointment,  but 
notwithstanding  we  were  very  successful ;  and  as  I  can  find  no 
previous  records  about  some  of  the  birds  found  breeding,  I 
think  it  worth  while  to  give  a  short  account  of  our  trip. 

Leaving  Bombay  on  the  night  of  the  13th  April,  we 
reached  Lahore  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  and  spent  the 
day  there  visiting  the  Zoological  Gardens,  which  were  prin- 
cipally interesting  from  the  number  of  wildfowl  on  the 
sheet  of  water  in  the  centre.  In  the  station  we  saw  nothing 
noteworthy  except  that  Palaomis  magniroatris,  which  I  had 
only  previously  seen  as  a  wary  inhabitant  of  the  Satpura 
Hills,  was  in  pairs,  and  flying  about  as  devoid  of  fear  of  man 
as  the  familiar  P.  tarquatus. 

We  left  Lahore  in  the  evening,  reached  Rawal  Findi 
at  noon  next  day,  and  left  again  before  daybreak  on  the 
18th,  reaching  Murree  in  time  for  a  late  breakfast.  We 
found  Murree  intensely  cold  during  the  three  days  we  spent 
there,  while  our  servants  and  tents  were  being  carried  by 
"  ekka  '^  along  the  Jhelum.  Birds  were  numerous,  though 
the  only  ones  we  saw  breeding  were  Stoparola  melanops  and 
^githaliscua  eryihrocephalus.  The  former  were  busily 
employed  in  making  nests  in  holes  under  the  culverts 
along  the  roads  on  the  hill,  and  we  saw  a  pair  of  the  latter 
carrying    feathers   in   their   mouths.      We  were,  however, 
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surprised  to  see  butterflies^  and  we  spent  our  time  most 
happily  in  capturing  many  that  we  had  not  previously  seen 
alive. 

We  left  Murree  in  a  tonga  on  the  morning  of  the  22ndy 
and  crossed  the  Kohala  bridge  over  the  Jhelum  about  mid- 
day^ reaching  Garhi  in  time  for  dinner,  and  next  day  we 
drove  along  the  Jhelum^  reaching  Baramula  about  4  p.m. 
We  found  our  boats  and  servants  waiting  for  us^  and  went 
a  mile  or  two  up  the  river  to  escape  the  numerous  merchants 
beseeching  orders  for  everything  from  Kashmir  silver-ware 
and  shawls  to  leather  shoes. 

Between  Murree  and  Baramula  we  saw  a  good  many  birds, 
and  made  our  first  acquaintance  with  several  charming 
songsters,  such  as  Chimarrhornis  leucocephalus  and  Rhya^ 
comis  fuliffinosus.  We  saw  also  PaUeomis  schisticeps,  with 
its  beautiful  yellow  tail,  in  flocks,  and  occasional  pairs  all  along 
the  Jhelum  till  about  seven  or  eight  miles  from  Baramula, 
when  it  disappeared,  and  we  never  saw  it  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Pir  Funjal  range.  The  European  Cuckoo  was  heard 
everywhere  along  the  road,  and  indeed  every  day  till  we  left 
Kashmir. 

On  the  24th  and  25th  April  we  were  towed  up  the  Jhelum 
between  Baramula  and  Srinugger,  we  ourselves  walking 
along  the  banks  most  of  the  way,  carrying  butterfly-nets  and 
guns.  We  saw,  however,  very  few  birds.  Starlings  and 
Jackdaws  {Stumus  humii  and  Corvus  monedula)  were  in  large 
flocks,  and  occasionally  we  saw  a  pair  building.  Upupa 
epops  and  the  common  Kashmir  Thrush  {Merula  unicolor) 
were  in  pairs  everywhere,  while  the  banks  were  full  of  House- 
Sparrows  building  in  slight  holes  in  the  ground.  On  the 
way  we  saw  a  small  flock  of  Merula  atriffularis,  one  of  which 
I  missed ;  they  were  evidently  passing  through,  and  our 
general  impression  of  this  district  was  that  it  was  very 
birdless.  There  were  a  good  many  Kites  along  the  river ; 
we  shot  one,  a  fine  male  of  Milvus  melanotis,  and  took  two 
nests  of  this  bird  with  one  and  two  fresh  eggs  respectively. 
Most,  if  not  all,  the  Kites  along  the  river  seemed  to  be  of 
this  species,  while  higher  up  the  Sind  River  the  few  Kites 
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we  saw  appeared  to  be  very  small^  and  wanted  the  large 
conspicuous  white  patch  on  the  underwing.  We,  however, 
never  got  a  chance  of  shooting  a  Kite  in  the  Sind  Valley. 

There  were  a  pair  of  Haliaetus  leucoryphus  every  two  or 
three  miles  along  the  river,  and  Mr.  Bell  saved  one  of 
these  from  an  untimely  end.  The  bird  had  in  some  way 
got  a  leg  caught  between  two  crooked  branches  in  the 
extreme  top  of  a  mulberry-tree,  and  must  have  been  there  a 
long  time,  as  it  was  hanging  downwards,  apparently  dead, 
and  looking  in  the  distance  like  a  piece  of  cloth.  When  we 
got  close,  however^  it  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  flap,  and 
Mr.  Bell  insisted  on  risking  his  neck  in  climbing  up,  when 
he  managed  with  difficulty  to  release  it ;  it  then  slowly  flew 
away,  and  alighted  on  a  tree  a  hundred  yards  ofi^.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  it  could  have  got  caught  between  the 
branches. 

We  reached  Srinugger  on  the  night  of  the  25th,  and  stayed 
there  till  the  30th,  making  arrangements  for  our  trip.  We  saw 
few  birds  at  Srinugger  except  those  of  species  observed  on  the 
road  up  the  Jhelum.  On  the  Tukht-i-Suliman  a  few  birds 
were  commencing  to  build,  and  on  the  29th  we  found  there 
several  nests  of  Sylvia  affinis  and  Emberiza  stetoarti  just 
finished,  and  one  nest  of  the  former  with  four  fresh  eggs. 
We  also  found  a  nest  of  the  Himalayan  Goldfinch  {Carduelis 
caniceps)  nearly  finished ;  this  we  left  in  charge  of  one  of 
the  boatmen,  with  orders  to  send  it  on  with  its  contents  ten 
days  later. 

On  the  30th  of  April  we  went  to  Gandarbal,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Sind  River,  where  we  stayed  till  the  morning  of  the  2nd 
May,  but  found  there  only  the  birds  we  had  previously  met 
with  on  the  Tukht-i-Suliman.  Several  of  the  Sylvia  affinis, 
however,  had  eggs,  as  also  had  some  Jackdaws.  We  left 
on  the  2nd,  and  made  four  marches  to  Sonamurg,  seeing 
some  interesting  birds  by  the  way,  and  also  large  flocks  of 
migrating  Pipits  passing  up  the  Sind-River  Valley.  The  only 
kind  we  were  able  to  identify  was  Anthus  rosaceus, 

Sonamurg  itself  we  found  almost  covered  with  snow,  and 
though  we  saw  a  couple  of  nests  of  Myiophofieus  temmincki 
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finished^  the  inducements  to  stay  were  very  small^  and  we 
marched  back  again  on  the  8th,  Returning,  in  the  Sind 
gorge  we  found  a  nest  of  Cinclus  asiaticua  in  process  of  forma- 
tion, and  were  interested  in  watching  from  across  the 
stream  the  bird  collect  a  quantity  of  moss  and  then  dive 
through  the  water  to  the  bank  on  which  it  was  evidently 
building.  Poor  deluded  bird !  it  had  chosen  a  position  for 
its  nest  which  would  have  been  two  feet  under  water  when  the 
melting  of  the  snows  caused  the  river  to  rise.  This  species, 
however,  generally  seemed  to  succeed  in  rearing  its  young, 
and  does  not  suffer  so  terribly  as  the  Wagtails  {Motacillu 
hodgsoni  and  M.  melanope),  which  habitually  breed  under 
stones  on  the  islands,  and  the  nests  of  which  were  frequently 
washed  away,  often  before  the  full  clutches,  for  which  we 
were  waiting,  were  laid. 

We  camped  at  Gund  on  the  9th  of  May,  and  remained  there 
till  the  31st,  finding  one  or  two  nests  daily  till  the  20th,  by 
which  time  nidification  was  in  full  swing,  and  we  used  to 
take  many  clutches  of  eggs  every  day.  Gund,  which  is  at 
an  elevation  of  about  6500  feet,  is  a  narrow  plateau  bounded 
by  high  hills,  some  of  which  are  well  over  12,000  feet.  On 
the  right  bank  (ascending)  these  are  well  wooded  almost 
to  the  very  tops,  while  on  the  left  bank,  except  in  a  few 
places,  the  hills  are  bare  and  grassy ;  the  lowest  300  feet  or 
so  being  covered  by  a  quantity  of  a  shrub  with  bright 
purplish-red  flowers,  among  which  Emberiza  stracheyi,  Pra" 
tincola  maura,  Sylvia  affinis,  Horomis  pallidus,  and  other 
birds  breed  in  abuodance.  Our  principal  hunting-ground, 
however,  was  on  the  wooded  side,  and  there  we  had  very 
fair  success.  But  we  found  so  many  of  the  birds  we 
specially  hoped  to  obtain  either  absent  or  rare  that  on  the 
31st  we  started  for  Gangadgir,  and  again  reached  Sonamurg 
on  the  1st  June.  We  stayed  there  till  the  17th  June,  and 
then  left,  most  reluctantly,  as  our  time  was  drawing  to  a 
close. 

Sonamurg,  which  has  been  often  described,  is  a  broad 
plateau  of  some  two  miles  square,  containing  a  few  low  hills, 
which  are  sparingly  wooded ;  it  is  surrounded  by  lofty  hills. 
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SDOw-capped  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  but  bare  on  the 
other  side.  Its  elevation  is  8600  feet,  and  the  hills  around 
must  be  at  least  3000  feet  higher.  On  the  1st  June  we 
found  birds,  as  a  rule,  only  completing  their  nests;  but 
towards  the  close  of  our  stay  we  obtained  ten  or  fifteen  nests 
daily,  mainly  on  the  very  steep  wooded  hills  to  the  right  of 
the  river.  Oddly  enough,  we  did  not  find  anything  of  the 
least  value  on  the  right  bank  of  the  tributary  joining  the 
Sind  River  on  its  right  bank,  though  the  forest  seemed  very 
tempting. 

Leaving  Sonamurg  on  the  17th  of  June,  we  marched  back 
to  Grandarbal,  giving  up  a  day  (the  19th)  to  visit  our  old 
haunts  at  Gund.  We  found  there,  however,  that  the  nest- 
ing season  was  over,  and  that  birds  had  young,  in  most  cases 
already  flying. 

We  reached  the  foot  of  the  Sind  River  at  Gandarbal  on 
the  20th,  and  had  a  day  on  the  marshes,  which  we  found 
were  full  of  birds  breeding.  We  then  spent  a  couple  of  days 
at  Srinugger,  one  devoted  to  the  Tukht-i-Suliman,  and  the 
other  to  the  Dal  Lake.  The  former  was  not  a  success,  but 
the  morning  we  spent  on  the  Dal  Lake  produced  some  200 
eggs,  though  we  did  not  molest  the  common  species,  such  as 
Gallinula  chloropus  and  Podicipea  minor.  We  then  returned 
the  way  we  had  come,  reaching  Bombay  on  the  6th  July. 

In  a  trip  of  this  description,  extending  over  such  a  short 
period,  of  course  very  many  birds  must  have  been  over- 
looked, and  the  notes  as  to  the  birds  we  observed  must  be 
very  sparse ;  still  during  our  trip  we  worked  hard,  leaving 
our  tents  generally  soon  after  6  in  the  morning,  and 
working  till  12  or  1,  when  we  returned  to  breakfast. 
Between  then  and  4  we  were  generally  fully  employed 
blowing  eggs  (for  we  blew  the  rarest  ourselves,  not  trusting 
them  to  my  skinner),  putting  insects  in  papers,  and  making 
notes.  After  4  we  used  to  spend  the  time  till  dark  in 
collecting.  On  such  days  as  we  had  not  enough  to  keep  us 
employed  at  home  from  1  to  4  we  used  to  go  for  a  stroll 
near  the  tents.  We  thus  managed  to  get  a  good  many 
hours^  hard  work  every  day,  and  noticed  the  following  birds. 
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all  of  which  we  found  in  Kashmir  territory^  this  list  not 
including  species  seen  at  Murree  before  we  crossed  the 
frontier.  The  names  used  in  this  list  are  mostly  those  of 
'  The  Fauna  of  British  India/  by  Oates  and  Blanford. 

1 .  CORVUS  MACRORHYNCHUS  WagL 

This  Crow  was  common  all  along  the  Sind  Valley  as  far 
as  Sonamurg^  and  also  in  the  Jhelum  Valley  between  Kohala 
and  Baramula.  In  the  Valley  of  Kashmir  proper^  with  the 
exception  of  a  pair  on  the  Tukht-i-Suliman  in  Srinugger^  we 
did  not  meet  with  it.  We  took  fresh  eggs  from  the  beginning 
of  May  in  various  places  in  the  Sind  Valley. 

2.  CORTUS  SPLENDENS  Vicill. 

This  species  we  noticed  abundantly  about  Srinugger  and 
along  the  Jhelum  between  that  place  and  Baramula^  but  we 
never  saw  the  bird  anywhere  in  the  Sind  Valley.  The 
Kashmir  birds  are  almost  white^  so  much  so  that  we  did  not 
recognize  the  species  on  first  meeting  with  it.  Their  young 
were  flying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Srinugger  in  the  end  of 
June. 

8.    CORVUS  MONEDULA  LiuU. 

Noticed  first  at  Uri  in  the  Jhelum  Valley  on  April  23rd^ 
where  Jackdaws  were  building  in  the  fort,  and  from  there  in 
numbers  in  every  village  between  Baramula  and  Srinugger. 
We  found  them  in  abundance  in  the  Sind  Valley  as  far  as 
Gund  in  the  beginning  of  May,  and  later  on  they  appeared 
in  considerable  numbers  at  Gangadgir  (7000  feet)^  at  the 
foot  of  the  gorge  leading  up  to  Sonamurg.  We^  however^ 
never  met  with  any  at  Sonamurg^  and  they  do  not  seem  to 
enter  the  gorge  at  all.  We  saw  some  nests  in  holes  in 
buildings  in  Srinugger^  and  in  holes  in  banks  along  the 
Jhelum,  but  the  vast  majority  were  in  holes  in  trees,  espe- 
dally  of  chunar-trees ;  many  being  several  feet  from  the 
mouth  of  the  holes.  The  eggs  were  laid  in  the  first  three 
weeks  of  May,  and  varied  much,  as  they  do  in  Europe. 
We  saw  a  single  pair  of  birds  building  on  the  21st  June  at 
Oandarbal,  where  there  were  many  young  flying,  so  it  is 
likely  that  some  at  least  breed  twice  in  the  year. 
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4.  Urocissa  FUkviROSTRis  (Blyth). 

This  Magpie  we  found  only  twice  in  Kashmir :  once 
on  May  3rd  near  Kagan^  the  second  stage  in  the  Sind  Valley, 
where  we  saw  three  together ;  and  again  I  saw  and  shot  a 
single  specimen  at  Kulan,  eighteen  miles  further  up  the  river, 
on  the  9th. 

5.    NUCIPRAGA  MULTIPUNCTATA  Gould. 

We  found  this  species  in  pairs  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gund  during  the  month  of  May.  The  birds  were  very  tame 
and  noisy,  mobbing  Owls,  and  walking  on  the  ground  quite 
close  to  us.  We  saw  no  signs  of  their  breeding ;  a  specimen 
shot  on  the  4th  May  was  also  not  breeding.  On  the  31st  May 
we  saw  five  or  six  together  at  the  foot  of  the  gorge  on  the  Sind 
River.  We  did  not  notice  any  at  Sonamurg,  nor  at  Gund 
on  our  return  in  June.  They  possibly  had  gone  somewhere 
further  north  to  breed ;  but  as  the  bird  is  considered  a  very 
early  breeder  we  had  fully  expected  to  find  their  nests,  and 
frequently  watched  them  for  long  periods. 

6.  Graculus  eremita  (Linn.). 

There  were  large  flocks  of  this  and  the  succeeding  species 
at  Sonamurg  on  May  7th,  feeding  on  the  plateau  and  the 
sides  of  the  bare  hills ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
pair,  all  had  left  by  the  1st  of  June,  when  we  returned  to 
Sonamurg.  This  pair  we  saw  daily ;  they  seemed  to  come 
from  some  cliffs  above  the  wooded  hill  below  the  village ; 
the  place,  however,  was  quite  inaccessible. 

7.  Pyrrhocorax  ALPiNUs  (Linn.). 

This  bird  was  certainly  the  commoner  of  the  two  species 
of  Choughs  on  May  7th,  but  was  much  more  shy.  We 
never  came  upon  it  again.  Both  species  were  found  in  the 
same  flock. 

8.  Parus  atriceps  Horsf. 

This  Tit  was  common  at  Srinugger,  and  also  along  the 
Sind  Valley  from  Kagan  to  Gangadgir  (7000  feet),  but  we 
did  not  see  it  at  Sonamurg,  or  at  an  altitude  of  above 
7000  feet.     We  obtained  numerous  nests  between  the  19th 
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and  31st  May  in  holes^  at  various  heights  in  trees,  both  dead 
and  growing ;  the  eggs  being  generally  from  five  to  seven  in 
number,  and  deposited  in  the  usual  beds  of  hair  and  moss. 

9.  Parus  monticola  Vig. 

This  Tit  was  decidedly  rare,  and  noticed  by  us  only  on  a 
few  occasions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gund,  and  then  only 
in  the  denser  forests.  The  only  nest  we  obtained  was  very 
deep  down  in  a  hole  in  a  small  tree  some  dozen  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  on  the  29th  May,  when  we  found  it,  it 
contained  six  well-grown  young. 

10.    LOFHOPHANES  MELANOLOPHUS   (Vig.). 

This  was  the  common  Tit  at  all  elevations  above  7000  feet. 
It  was  in  flocks  at  Sonamurg  on  the  5th  May,  but  paired 
immediately  afterwards,  as  we  saw  a  pair  building  on  the 
8th.  We  took  several  nests  between  the  24th  May  and  the 
16th  June ;  that  taken  on  the  24;th  May  containing  seven 
6ggs  just  being  hatched,  while  one  of  those  taken  on  the  16th 
June  contained  six  fresh  eggs.  The  nests  were  at  various 
heights,  but  most  did  not  exceed  four  or  five  feet ;  we  found 
one,  however,  over  forty  feet  from  the  ground.  All  were  in 
holes  in  trees,  but  generally  so  near  the  entrance  that  it 
was  easy  to  get  at  the  nests  by  merely  breaking  away  the 
rotten  wood  round  the  hole  with  a  knife.  They  consisted 
of  a  little  moss,  lined  with  a  thick  patch  of  hair.  The 
number  of  eggs  was  in  all  cases  five,  six,  or  seven.  The  eggs 
are  large  for  the  size  of  the  bird  and  very  thickly  spotted ; 
they  vary  considerably  in  size,  in  one  clutch  being  nearly  as 
large  as  those  of  Parus  atriceps. 

11.  Trochalopterum  lineatum  (Vig.). 

This  Babbler  was  very  common  all  along  the  Jhelum 
Valley  from  Kohala  to  Baramula,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Gimd  in  the  Sind  Valley.  We  did  not  see  it  anywhere 
above  7000  feet.  We  found  many  of  its  nests,  containing 
three  or  four  eggs,  either  in  the  scrub  at  the  foot  of  the  hills 
or  in  the  lower  branches  of  fir-trees  in  the  forest  close  to 
the  base  of  the  hills. 
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12.  Myiophoneus  temmincki  Vig. 

This  bird  was  common  along  the  Jhelam  Valley  frclm 
Eohala  (2500  feet)  to  Baramula  (5000  feet).  We  did  not 
notice  it  in  the  Valley  of  Kashmir  proper,  but  there  the 
country  was  not  suited  to  it ;  it  was  very  common  from  Kagan 
to  Sonamurg,  along  the  Sind  River  and  its  tributaries.  We 
found  many  of  its  nests^  placed  from  a  foot  above  the  level 
of  the  river^  in  low  rocky  banks^  to  the  sides  of  precipitous 
cliffs  quite  inaccessible  to  the  climber.  Although  the 
number  of  nests  found  was  very  large^  the  proportion  of 
those  with  eggs  or  young  was  very  small,  and  the  birds 
apparently  build  and  desert  a  number  of  nests  without 
laying  in  them.  In  many  cases  we  found  two  new  nests 
within  a  yard  or  two  of  each  other,  but  in  no  case  did  we 
find  more  than  one  nest  occupied,  and  in  many  cases  both 
were  deserted.  The  number  of  eggs  or  young  was  either 
three  or  four. 

13.  Larvivoka  brunnea  Hodgs. 

This  is  a  rather  late  migrant,  which  we  did  not  notice  till  the 
11th  May,  when  we  saw  a  pair  at  Gund.  Next  day  we  saw 
a  small  flock  of  half  a  dozen  males,  and  after  that  they 
became  quite  common.  We  found  them  equally  so  at  Sona- 
murg.  They  have  a  pleasant  song,  and  the  males  are  very 
bold,  singing  loudly  in  almost  every  piece  of  thick  jungle ; 
the  females,  on  the  other  hand,  were  very  shy,  and  except 
occasionally  for  a  glimpse  of  a  brown  bird,  which  was  either 
this  or  lanthia  rufilata,  we  hardly  saw  any.  On  the  11th 
June,  at  Sonamurg,  my  companion  started  a  bird  from  a 
nest  with  three  eggs ;  it  was  built  on  the  ground,  against 
one  of  three  fallen  pines  lying  together;  he  waited  an 
hour  or  so,  but  the  bird  did  not  return.  Next  morning 
he  found  the  bird  on  the  nest,  which  then  contained  four 
eggs ;  but  though  he  devoted  a  couple  of  hours  to  watching 
the  nest,  he  did  not  manage  to  get  a  shot.  Next  day  we 
tried  to  drive  the  bird,  but  she  rose  wild,  and  disappeared  at 
once  in  the  thick  undergrowth.  I  then  sat  over  the  nest,  and 
in  half  an  hour  she  returned  and  perched  on  a  bare  stump 
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some  sixty  yards  off.  Through  the  glass  I  could  be  quite 
certain  as  to  the  bird^  but  I  wanted  the  specimen^  and 
waited ;  she  dropped  into  the  undergrowth  and  disappeared, 
so  after  half  an  hour  I  went  to  the  nest,  when  she  fluttered 
off  at  my  feet,  disappearing  in  the  bushes  before  she  had 
gone  ten  yards.  I  then  sat  near  the  tree  she  had  formerly 
lit  upon,  but  she  never  showed,  and  on  my  again  approach- 
ing the  nest  she  rose  wild,  and  again  at  once  disappeared. 
I  then  went  back  to  my  original  place,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
she  hopped  on  to  the  stump  to  which  she  had  originally  gone, 
and  I  secured  her  with  a  fortunate  long  shot.  The  nest  was 
on  almost  bare  ground  between  the  fallen  tree  and  a  bare 
branch,  and  was  a  very  large  and  loose  mass  of  dead  and 
decayed  leaves,  lined  with  a  very  few  horse-hairs.  On  the 
14th  we  found  another  nest  of  a  similar  description  with 
four  eggs,  pretty  hard  set.  It  was  in  a  hole  in  the  ground  in 
thick  forest.  In  both  cases  the  eggs  were  of  a  pale  spotless 
blue.  All  previous  records  as  to  this  bird  to  which  we  have 
access  describe  the  nest  as  built  in  a  hole  in  a  tree,  and 
the  eggs  as  brownish  or  greenish  mottled  with  red ;  and  as 
there  is  no  possibility  of  a  mistake  having  occurred  in  our 
case,  we  think  it  probable  that  previous  observers  must  have 
been  mistaken  and  assumed  that  a  Larvivora  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  nest  of  some  Cyornis  or  other  Robin 
was  its  owner. 

14.   HODGSONIUS  PH(BNICUR01DES  (HodgS.). 

We  did  not  notice  this  bird  till  we  reached  Sonamurg  in 
June ;  but  there  we  found  it  not  uncommon  over  a  limited 
area  along  the  edge  of  the  forest  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river.  We  never  saw  it  more  than  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
verge  of  the  forest,  and  it  ^did  not  seem  ever  to  enter  the 
high  forest,  keeping  among  the  bushes  along  its  border.  On 
returning  we  noticed  one  or  two  pairs  between  Gangadgir 
and  Kulan  in  a  similar  situation.  The  male  has  the  habits 
of  a  Robin,  hopping  about  with  its  taU  over  its  back,  and 
is  very  pugnacious  to  other  birds  trespassing  in  its  vicinity. 
Both  sexes,  however,  were  partial  to  thick  cover,  and,  except 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  nest,  were  very  shy.  When, 
however,  the  nest  was  approached  anywhere  within  a  hundred 
yards  or  so,  the  female  appeared,  sometimes  accompanied  by 
the  male,  and  both  kept  in  the  vicinity  of  the  searcher ;  and 
when  the  nest  itself  was  discovered  there  could  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  owner,  as  the  female  invariably  appeared  and  kept 
moving  about  in  the  bushes  within  half  a  dozen  yards,  uttering 
a  loud  chattering  cry. 

We  found  nine  or  ten  nests,  all  similar,  and  placed  in  low 
bushes,  generally  about  one  or  one  and  a  half  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  not  in  the  least  concealed.  They  were  thick, 
deep  cups,  made  of  rough  grass ;  one  measured  six  inches  in 
diameter  outside,  and  two  and  three  quarter  inches  inside, 
while  the  depth  inside  was  four  and  a  half  inches.  Inter- 
nally they  were  lined  with  a  few  dead  leaves,  some  fine  grass, 
grass-roots,  and  a  few  feathers,  and  were  most  untidy  struc- 
tures. In  all  cases  in  which  a  full  clutch  had  been  laid  the 
number  of  eggs  was  three ;  these  were  of  a  deep  dark  blue 
and  unmarked,  and  varied  somewhat  in  size.  In  one  case 
we  found  two  eggs  of  the  usual  type,  and  a  pale  blue  egg 
considerably  larger;  this  was  no  doubt  an  e^'^  of  Cuculus 
canorus,  one  of  which  kept  constantly  in  the  neighbourhood, 
frequently  lighting  on  the  tops  of  the  little  patch  of  bushes 
in  which  this  nest  was.  There  were  two  other  nests  of 
Hodgsonius  in  the  same  place,  i.  e.  within  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards,  one  just  finished  and  one  containing  a  single  egg;  but 
unfortunately  we  had  to  leave  next  day,  and  so  could  not 
find  out  whether,  as  I  think  is  likely,  the  Cuckoo  laid  eggs 
of  a  similar  blue  colour  also  in  these  nests.  In  the  published 
description  of  the  male  of  Hodgsonius  by  Oates  no  mention 
is  made  of  the  white  feathers  on  the  tip  of  the  wing ;  these 
are  very  noticeable  when  the  bird  is  alive,  but  in  dried  skins 
are  pretty  well  concealed  by  the  other  feathers. 

15.  ZosTEROPs  PALPEBROSA  (Tcmm.). 

Only  noticed  once  in  Kashmir,  at  Oarhi,  in  the  Jhelum 
Valley. 

16.  Cephalopyrus  flammiceps  (Burton). 

This  lovely  little  bird  we  found  moderately  common  at 
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Sonamurg  and  at  Ound^  generally  keeping  pretty  high  on 
the  hills^  above  7000  feet.  It  is  shy,  and  usually  seen  flitting 
about  the  tops  of  the  trees  and  difficult  to  trace  to  its  nest. 
We  were  very  unlucky  in  getting  its  nests.  Of  four  which 
we  founds  the  firsts  discovered  on  the  1 2th  May,  was  empty ; 
another,  discovered  on  the  23rd,  contained  three  young  ones, 
just  hatched,  and  a  rotten  egg ;  a  third,  seen  at  Sonamurg 
on  the  10th  June,  had  three  large  young  ones,  while  a 
fourth  nest,  apparently  containing  young,  was  quite  un- 
approachable. All  the  nests  were  in  holes  in  rotten  boughs 
or  thin  dead  trees,  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  from  the  ground. 
There  was  little  in  the  way  of  a  nest.  The  rotten  egg  and 
the  fragments  of  the  shells  were  of  a  uniform  pale  blue 
devoid  of  markings,  much  of  the  same  shade  of  blue  as  those 
of  Zosterops  palpebroaa. 

17.  Hypsipetes  psaroides  Vig. 

This  Bulbul  was  common  along  the  Jhelum  Valley  from 
near  Kohala  to  Murree,  and  again  up  the  Sind  Valley,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kagan  to  Oaugadgir.  It  does  not 
seem  to  come  higher  up  the  river,  nor  did  we  find  it  in  any 
case  high  up  the  hills.  We  took  two  nests  at  Kagan  on  the 
20th  and  21st  June  with  three  fresh  eggs  and  three  young 
respectively.  They  were  ordinary  Bulbuls^  nests,  about 
fifteen  feet  up  small  trees. 

18.  MoLPASTEs  LEUcoQENYs  (Gray). 

This  is  a  very  common  and  familiar  bird  along  the  Jhelum 
Valley  and  in  the  Valley  of  Kashmir.  It  was  common  in 
the  Sind  Valley  at  Gandarbal ;  a  few  pairs  were  noticed  near 
the  river  at  Kagan,  and  a  pair  was  seen  on  one  occasion  at 
Gund.  We  got  nests  in  small  bushes  at  Gandarbal  in  the 
third  week  of  June. 

19.  SiTTA  LEUcoPsis  Gould. 

This  was  the  only  Nuthatch  noticed  in  Kashmir.  It  was 
common  at  Sonamurg,  and  less  so  on  the  higher  hills  above 
Gund,  but  did  not  seem  there  to  come  within  a  thousand 
feet  of  the  river.  It  has  a  wailing  cry,  more  like  that  of  a 
mammal  than  of  a  bird,  and   this  cry  it  was  incessantly 
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uttering.  We  saw  several  nests  between  May  24th  and 
June  12tli :  all  were  in  holes  in  the  trunks  of  dead  trees^  at 
heights  generally  of  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  from  the 
ground^  but  only  two  of  the  trees  were  climbable.  Both  nests 
contained  four  fresh  eggs  of  a  pinky  white^  with  numerous 
red  spots. 

20.  DiCRURUs  LONGicAUDATus  A.  Hay. 

Seen  sparingly  in  the  Jhelum  Valley,  the  Valley  proper  of 
Kashmir,  and  in  the  Sind  Valley  as  far  up  the  river  as 
Kagan. 

21.  Certhia  himalayana  Vig. 

This  was  the  only  Creeper  we  thoroughly  identified 
in  Kashmir,  though  on  several  occasions  we  saw  what 
we  believed  was  Certhia  hodgsoni.  But  whenever  we 
were  able  to  shoot  the  bird,  it  proved  to  be  of  this  species. 
We  found  many  nests  at  Sonamurg,  and  one  on  the  hills 
above  Gund,  in  the  last  week  of  May  and  first  fortnight  in 
June.  All,  except  one  which  was  in  a  crevice  in  a  tree, 
were  placed  between  the  bark  and  the  trunk  of  dead  pines  ,* 
they  were  composed  of  decayed  wood  as  a  foundation,  lined 
with  a  little  grass,  and  either  wool  or  feathers.  They  were 
at  heights  of  from  10  to  50  feet  from  the  ground,  and  con« 
tained  either  four  or  five  eggs,  some  clutches  being  much 
more  highly  coloured  than  others. 

22.  Anorthura  neglecta  (Brooks). 

This  bird  we  saw  only  at  Sonamurg,  where  it  was  very 
common,  and  in  its  habits  it  much  resembles  its  English 
congener.  We  found  many  nests  in  the  first  fortnight  of 
June.  These  varied  much.  Some  were  placed  in  the  roots 
of  fallen  pines,  and  were  large  structures  of  moss,  lined  with 
feathers,  and  with  the  entrance  on  one  side.  Others  were 
in  holes  in  banks  or  dead  trees,  and  consisted  merely  of  a 
few  feathers  separating  the  eggs  from  the  rotten  wood. 
None  were  over  five  or  six  feet  from  the  ground.  Most  of 
the  eggs  were  white  spotted  with  pale  red,  but  others  were 
white  or  spotted  with  pale  grey.  In  two  cases  we  found 
both  white  and  spotted  eggs  in  the  same  nest. 
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23.  AcRocBPHALUs  8TBNTORBU8  (Hempr.  &  Ehr.)* 
This  very  noisy  bird  swarmed  along  the  reeds  in  the  Dal 
and  other  lakes  between  Gandarbal  and  Srinugger.  On  the 
evening  of  the  2l8t  and  the  mornings  of  the  22nd  and  24th 
Jnne  we  searched  for  nests  and  found  at  least  fifty ;  of  these 
about  half  contained  eggs,  while  in  other  cases  there  were 
young  or  nests  merely  being  built.  They  were  deep  and 
cup-shaped,  and  attached  to  reeds  growing  in  water  two  or 
three  feet  deep.  The  nests  generally  contained  three  eggs, 
but  we  found  clutches  of  four  and  five  eggs,  and  in  one  case 
six  small  young  ones  in  a  nest ;  the  nests  being  generally 
about  a  foot  above  the  water. 

24.   ACROCEPHALUS  AGRICOLA  (Jcrd.). 

We  found  this  Warbler  only  in  one  marsh  near  Gandarbal, 
but  there,  on  the  22nd  June,  it  was  very  common ;  the  birds 
flying  about  in  pairs,  and  singing  while  on  the  wing.  They 
were  evidently  only  beginning  to  build,  as  fully  half  the 
nests  we  found  did  not  as  yet  contain  eggs.  We,  however, 
in  three  or  four  hours'  wading,  obtained  seven  nests  with 
eggs ;  these  were  solid  cups,  built  in  various  water-plants 
(in  one  case  equisetum),  and  from  one  to  three  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  water;  they  were  composed  of  rough  grass 
with  outwardly  some  reed-fibre  and  catkins  intermixed,  and 
invariably  lined  with  fine  grass,  and  in  two  cases  one  or  two 
feathers.  The  eggs  are  miniatures  of  those  of  A.  sientoreus, 
but  not  quite  so  elongated;  they  are  in  general  boldly 
marked ;  in  four  cases  we  found  clutches  of  four,  and  in  no 
other  case  was  this  number  exceeded. 

25.  Tribura  major  (Brooks). 

This  bird  we  met  with  only  at  Sonamurg,  where  it  was 
very  abundant  among  the  long  grass  and  weeds  fringing  the 
forests.  It  never  seemed  to  enter  these  more  than  a  very 
short  distance,  nor  did  we  find  it  any  distance  in  the  open 
from  the  vei^  of  the  forests.  It  is  a  very  shy  bird,  skulking 
in  the  grass,  and  unwilling  to  rise  unless  almost  trod  upon, 
when  it  would  fly  a  few  yards  and  again  drop  into  the  grass. 
We  did  not  see  it  till  the  8th  June,  when  in  the  evening  we 
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heard  its  perpetual  iiC'tic-tic  in  the  dusk.  By  the  10th  it 
was  very  common  and  calling  all  day.  On  the  16th^  our  last 
day  at  Sonamurg,  we  found  four  nests  just  finished,  but 
none  containing  eggs ;  these  were  placed  on  the  ground  in 
thick  herbage.  These  nests  we  carefully  marked,  and  placed 
in  charge  of  the  village  policeman  with  orders  to  take  them 
on  the  26th.  He  did  so,  and  reported  that  one  had  been 
destroyed,  but  sent  the  others,  containing  4,  4,  and  3  eggs. 
These  are  broad  ovals,  large  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  of  a  deep 
pink,  mottled  all  over  with  round  even-sized  spots  of  a  deeper 
colour. 

26.  Sylvia  afpinis  (Blyth). 

This  bird  we  found  in  great  abundance  on  the  bare  hills 
around  Sriuugger  in  the  end  of  April,  and  among  the  scrub- 
jungles  along  the  Sind  River,  as  far  as  Kulan  (6800  feet), 
four  or  five  miles  further  up  than  Gund.  It  was  breeding 
from  the  end  of  April  to  the  end  of  May  in  low  scrub, 
generally  along  the  nullahs.  The  nests  were  neat  cups  of 
grass  and  roots,  lined  with  horse-hair,  and  generally  contained 
four  eggs  of  the  usual  Whitethroat  type. 

On  our  return  to  Srinugger  in  the  end  of  June  the  hills 
had  got  very  much  burnt  up,  and  we  were  surprised  to  find 
the  bird  again  breeding ;  but,  instead  of  being  among  the 
scrub,  the  nests  were  on  the  outer  branches  of  pine-trees, 
fifteen  and  twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  We  found  four  or 
five  nests  in  this  situation  on  the  Tukht-i-Suliman,  all  with 
fresh  eggs,  and  the  birds  seemed  at  that  time  to  be  restricted 
to  the  small  scattered  pine-wood. 

27.  Phylloscopds  tytleri  Brooks. 

This  bird  we  found  fairly  common  at  Sonamurg  along  the 
foot  of  the  hills — L  e.  just  under  9000  feet,  but  we  did  not 
notice  it  at  any  lower  elevation.  We  took  two  nests  on  the 
9th  and  11th  June;  both  were  in  forks  of  small  pollarded 
trees  some  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground,  and  were 
neat  and  globular,  with  the  entrance  at  the  side.  They  were 
composed  of  feathers,  grass,  birch-bark,  and  hair,  the  last 
either  horse  or  mouse.  The  eggs  are  pure  white,  and  were 
four  in  one  nest  and  five  in  the  other. 
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28.  Phylloscopus  tristis  Blyth. 

This  bird  we  met  with  only  on  migration.  This  was  on  the 
29th  April,  while  passing  through  a  lake  near  Gandarbal. 
There  were  small  flocks  of  Warblers  among  the  bushes  in  the 
lake,  and  the  only  bird  we  shot  proved  to  be  of  this  species. 

29.  Phylloscopus  proreoulus  (Pall.). 

We  shot  our  first  specimen  at  Gangadgir  on  the  8th 
March,  and  noticed  it  later  at  Gund,  high  up  on  the  hills, 
and  also  at  Sonamurg.  Nests,  which  we  believe  to  have 
been  of  this  bird,  were  found,  one  on  a  fir-tree,  about  thirty 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  near  the  extremity  of  the  branch, 
and  two  others  on  young  firs  seven  or  eight  feet  from  the 
ground.  We  had  to  leave  the  former  nest  before  the  eggs 
were  laid,  and  both  the  others  were  torn  down  by  someone 
or  something. 

30.  Phylloscopus  humii  (Brooks). 

This  bird  was  not  noticed  by  us  except  at  Sonamurg, 
where  it  was  excessively  common  in  the  forests,  from  the 
foot  to  the  top  of  the  hills.  Its  habits  have  been  Fully  com- 
mented on  by  Mr.  Brooks,  and  we  found  no  diflSculty  in 
taking  over  a  dozen  of  its  nests ;  these  were  all  on  the 
ground  on  some  bank  devoid  of  thick  undergrowth.  The 
eggs  vary  considerably  both  in  size  and  markings,  but  are 
always  pinky-white,  more  or  less  mottled  with  dark  pink. 

31.    ACANTHOPNEUSTE  MAGNIROSTRIS  (Blyth). 

We  first  came  across  this  bind  on  the  1st  of  June  in  the 
gorge  of  the  Sind  River,  between  Gangadgir  and  Sonamurg, 
where  we  were  struck  by  hearing  a  pretty,  clear  song  of  four 
notes,  new  to  us ;  and  on  shooting  the  songster,  to  our  sur- 
prise, instead  of,  as  we  had  anticipated,  proving  a  Robin,  it 
turned  out  to  be  this  bird.  At  Sonamurg  we  saw  and  heard 
it  once  or  twice,  in  all  cases  close  to  nullahs  or  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  water.  On  the  17th  June,  when 
returning  through  the  gorge,  we  found  the  bird  very  common 
among  the  rocky  and  tangled  jungle  on  the  side  of  the 
river,  and  we  heard  some  pairs  singing  at  Gund  on  the  steep 
banks  of   the  river,  and   also  in  the  jungle   immediately 
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adjoining  the  large  nullah  which  enters  the  Sind  River  at 
that  place.  We  devoted  several  hours  to  looking  for  nests^ 
and  examined  every  place  we  thought  possible — hole,  tree, 
bank^  and  rock^ —  but  without  the  slightest  success^  though  the 
birds^  or  rather  one  of  the  pair^  came  constantly  singing 
around.  It  is  possible  that^  as  this  was  a  late  arrival,  the 
species  may  not  have  bred  by  the  time  we  left.  We  never 
saw  or  heard  the  bird  anywhere  but  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  water. 

32.    ACANTHOPNEUSTE  OCCIPITALIS  (Jcrd.). 

A  very  common  bird  everywhere  in  the  Sind  Valley  where 
there  was  any  forest,  and  one  whose  harsh  note  makes  its 
existence  very  apparent  whenever  it  occurs.  We  found  many 
nests  in  May  and  June,  and  certainly  did  not  perceive  any 
shyness  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  numerous  pairs  we  dis- 
covered breeding.  The  nests  were  found  in  all  sorts  of 
places,  often  in  holes  of  trees,  both  dead  and  growing,  up  to, 
in  one  case,  a  height  of  20  feet  from  the  ground ;  in  holes 
also  in  rocks,  banks,  and  even  in  the  ground  and  under 
stones.  They  were  small  cups  of  green  moss,  and  the  number 
of  eggs  varied  from  four  to  six ;  they  were  in  all  cases  pure 
white.  We  found  the  eg^  of  Cuculus  poliocephalua  in  the 
nests  of  this  bird  and  of  Phylloacopus  humii. 

33.  HoRORNis  PALLiDUS  (Bfooks). 

This  bird  appeared  in  Gund  early  in  May,  and  we  found 
it  along  the  bare  side  of  the  river  up  to  7000  feet  among  the 
scrub,  and  also  a  short  distance  up  the  wooded  hills.  It  has 
a  wonderfully  clear  cry  of  four  or  five  notes,  which,  once 
heard,  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  this  we  also  heard  occasionally 
in  the  Jhelum  Valley  down  to  3000  feet,  and  also  at  Murree. 
It  is  rather  a  late  breeder,  as  we  did  not  get  a  nest  with  eggs 
till  the  27th  May.  Between  that  date  and  the  31st  we  got 
several  more.  The  nests  were  untidy  and  spherical,  of  coarse 
grass,  resembling  those  of  a  Munia,  but  with  an  entrance 
near  the  top,  and  lined  with  feathers.  They  were  placed  in 
thick  bushes,  generally  about  two  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
eggs  in  every  case  were  four  in  number,  and  were  of  a 
uniform  purplish-red  colour  and  extremely  fragile. 
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34.   LaNIUS  ERYTHRONOTUa  (Vig.). 

Very  common  wherever  we  went  in  Kashmir  up  to  6000 
feet.     It  bred  in  May  and  June. 

f35.  Pericrocotus  brevirostris  (Vig.). 

A  fairly  common  bird,  noticed  everywhere  in  Kashmir 
where  there  was  any  tree-forest,  and  evidently  partially 
migratory,  as  several  small  flocks  passed  up  the  Sind  Valley, 
through  Gund,  in  the  beginuing  of  May,  at  a  time  when  the 
local  birds  were  building  their  nests.  We  found  several  of 
their  nests — in  all  cases  but  one  on  the  middle  of  a  horizontal 
branch  of  a  fir-tree ;  the  exception  was  in  the  extreme  top 
of  a  walnut.  The  nests  are  most  beautiful  cups  of  moss, 
lined  with  fine  roots,  a  little  down  and  hair,  and  covered 
outwardly  from  top  to  bottom  with  green  lichen.  They  are, 
I  think,  the  most  beautiful  nests  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
number  of  eggs  in  all  full  clutches  was  four. 

36.  Oriolus  kundoo  Sykes. 

This  bird  is  evidently  a  migrant  in  Kashmir.  It  was 
common  about  Srinugger  in  April,  but  did  not  reach  Gund 
till  well  on  in  May.  Further  up  the  river  we  only  saw  it 
once;  this  was  on  the  1st  June,  when  a  small  flock  appeared 
at  Sonamurg;  they  must,  however,  have  passed  on,  as  we  did 
not  afterwards  see  any  more  there.  The  young  were  flying 
at  Gandarbal  by  the  end  of  June. 

37.  Sturnus  humii  Brooks. 

Very  common  in  the  Valley  of  Kashmir,  breeding  in 
holes  in  trees  in  every  village  there,  and  fairly  common 
in  the  Sind  Valley,  nearly  as  far  as  Gund.  In  June  a  few 
came  to  the  villages  further  up  the  river,  but  we  did  not 
see  any  at  Sonamurg,  or  even  at  Gangadgir.  There  were 
four  or  five  eggs,  and  in  one  case  six,  in  the  various  nests 
we  took. 

38.   TeBIENUCHUS  PAGODARUM   (Gm.). 

We  saw  a  single  pair  of  this  bird  on  the  28th  June  on 

the  Kashmir  side   of  the  Jhelum,  a  few   miles   north  of 

Kohala. 
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39.  AcRiDOTHEREs TRisTis  (Linn.). 

Common  along  the  Jhelum  Valley  as  far  as  Baramula^  and 
also  in  the  Valley  proper  of  Kashmir ;  it  does  not,  however, 
seem  to  enter  the  Sind  Valley,  though  there  were  a  pair  or 
two  at  Gandarbal,  its  mouth. 

40.  Hemichelidon  sibirica  (Gm.). 

This  was  one  of  the  latest  migrants.  We  saw  a  pair  near 
Gund,  evidently  passing  through,  on  the  23rd  May,  and  we 
found  small  flocks  and  pairs  at  Souamurg  on  the  1st  June. 
These  increased  in  numbers  later  on,  and  we  discovered  nests 
half  built  on  the  3rd.  They,  however,  take  a  long  time  to 
build,  and  the  nests  we  found  on  that  date  did  not  contain  the 
full  clutch  of  four  until  the  16th,  but  we  also  saw  other  nests 
only  in  process  of  building  on  this  later  date.  With  one  ex- 
ception, all  the  nests  found  were  on  the  horizontal  branches  of 
large  spruce  fira  in  very  open  forest,  atid  generally  30  or  40 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  nests  were  large,  solid,  cup-shaped 
structures  of  moss,  and  were  placed  about  halfway  along  the 
branch  on  the  upper  side.  The  number  of  eggs  was  either 
three  or  four.  The  birds  might  be  said  almost  to  breed  in 
colonies,  as  in  one  place  we  found  five  nests  in  a  circle  with 
a  radius  of  less  than  fifty  yards.  The  birds  were  constantly 
on  the  wing,  and  looked  then  very  much  like  some  small 
species  o(  Artamus.  The  eggs  are  of  a  darkish  green,  mottled 
with  microscopic  dull  red  spots,  giving  the  eggs  a  reddish 
hue,  mainly  over  the  larger  end.  We  do  not  think  this  bird 
bred  under  9000  feet. 

41.    SiPHIA  HYPERTTHRA  Cab. 

Common  at  about  an  elevation  of  from  6000  to  7000  feet 
in  the  Sind  Valley,  but  not  noticed  elsewhere.  We  took 
nine  nests  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gund  and  Kulan,  from 
the  23rd  May  to  the  17th  June  ;  this  last  was,  however, 
no  doubt  a  second  nest  of  a  pair  previously  robbed,  as  it  was 
in  the  tree  adjoining  the  former  one.  These  were  all  in  holes 
in  the  trunks  or  boughs  at  varying  heights.  Of  these  two 
were  within  6  feet  of  the  ground,  three  from  10  to  15  feet, 
and  the  others  from  20  to  40  feet.     Thcv  were  as  a  rule 
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composed  of  dead  leaves  mixed  with  moss^  and  lined  with  a 
few  feathers  and  hair ;  one,  however,  was  composed  exteriorly 
of  dead  leaves^  and  interiorly  of  decayed  pieces  of  wood  and 
one  or  two  horse-hairs.  The  number  of  eggs  was  generally 
five,  and  they  were  of  a  faint  bluish  green,  much  paler  than 
those  of  Hemichelidon  or  Alseonax  ruficaudus ;  they  had  a 
geries  of  distinct  reddish  spots  forming  a  ring  round  the 
larger  end,  and  the  small  end  was  also  of  a  paler  tint  than 
the  rest  of  the  egg.  In  every  case  the  male  had  a  bright 
red  chest,  throat,  and  upper  abdomen,  with  a  broad  black 
bar  on  each  side  of  the  throat.  The  females  varied ;  some 
having  no  red  on  the  breast,  while  others  had  a  distinct 
reddish  tinge. 

42.  Ctornis  leucomelanurus  (Hodgs.). 

This  was  a  fairly  common  bird  at  from  6500  to  9000  feet 
in  the  Sind  Valley,  and  we  got  nests  at  Gund,  in  the  gorge 
above  Gangadgir,  and  at  Sonamurg,  during  the  last  week 
in  May  and  first  fortnight  of  June.  In  about  half  the  cases 
we  found  the  males  in  the  plumage  of  the  female,  and  in  that 
case,  except  in  size,  they  looked  wonderfully  like  Aheonax 
ruficaudus,  which  was  common  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  position  of  the  nests  varied :  most  were  in  crevices 
in  trees,  but  not  so  deeply  as  in  the  case  of  Siphia,  and  we 
generally  could  get  out  the  eggs  without  requiring  an  axe. 
The  nests  consisted  of  moss  and  hair  and  a  few  feathers ;  they 
were  generally  low  down,  in  only  one  case  exceeding  10  feet, 
and  that  was  only  18  feet.  In  two  instances,  however,  we 
found  nests  of  this  bird  placed  against  the  trunks  of  trees.  In 
these  cases,  though  smaller,  they  exactly  resembled  those  of 
Alseonax  ruficaudus.  The  eggs  were  a  uniform  cream-colour, 
the  thicker  portion  being  a  shade  darker  in  some  cases. 

43.  Cyo&nis  superciliaris  (Jerd.). 

This  bird  was  rare  at  Sonamurg,  where  we  only  saw  one 
pair;  but  at  Gund  they  werj  numerous  over  the  wooded  hills, 
generally  at  an  elevation  of  7500  feet  and  upwards.  We 
obtained  only  three  nests  there :  the  first  was  in  the  disused 
hole  of  a  Woodpecker,  20  feet  from  the  ground ;  the  second 
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in  the  hole  of  a  thin  tree  only  12  feet  from  the  ground,  while 
the  last  was  over  25  feet,  in  a  rotten  branch  of  a  dead  tree. 
The  nests  were  of  moss,  lined  with  a  few  fibres  of  wood,  and 
the  eggs  were  5,  4,  and  5  respectively.  These  were  taken 
between  the  20th  and  28th  May. 

44.  Alseonax  RUFicAUDUs  (Swains.). 

This  was  much  the  commonest  of  the  Robin-Flycatchers 
about  Gund;  higher  up,  at  Sonamurg,  we  found  it  rare, 
only  seeing  one  pair,  the  nest  of  which  we  took  on  the 
12th  June  with  four  eggs  at  the  junction  of  the  lowest  branch 
of  a  spruce  fir  with  the  trunk,  some  ten  feet  from  the  ground. 
At  Gund  we  found  many  nests ;  they  were  large  solid  cups, 
generally  built  within  reach  or  at  the  most  fifteen  feet  or  so 
from  the  ground  on  the  stumps  of  pollarded  trees,  the 
branches  of  which  had  sprouted  and  were  covered  with  leaves. 
In  one  or  two  cases  we  found  nests  placed  against  the  trunks 
of  large  fir-trees.  They  were  composed  of  moss  and  lined 
with  hair  and  feathers,  and  bound  round  the  outside  with 
spiders'  web.  The  number  of  eggs  was  either  three  or  four ; 
they  were  of  a  uniform  pale  olive-green,  faintly  tinged  with 
pink  at  the  larger  end,  forming  a  cap.  The  birds,  though 
very  common,  were  shy  when  breeding,  and  deserted  several 
of  the  nests  we  found ;  they  also  took  so  long  a  time  to 
build  that  on  the  31st  May  we  had  to  leave  nests,  which  had 
been  found  in  process  of  building  a  fortnight  before,  either 
unfinished  or  without  a  full  complement  of  eggs. 

45.  Terfsiphone  paradisi  (Linn.). 

This  bird  was  common  in  the  Jhelum  Valley  at  an  elevation 
of  from  4000  to  5000  feet,  and  about  Srinugger  and  in  the 
Valley  of  Kashmir  generally ;  we  did  not  notice  any  in  the 
Sind  Valley.  The  nests  about  Srinugger  and  Gandarbal 
contained  well-grown  young  towards  the  close  of  June. 

46.  Pratincola  caprata  (Linn.). 

We  found  this  bird  common  both  in  April  and  June  along 
the  Jhelum,  between  Kohala  and  Uri.  We  did  not  see  it 
further  north  or  in  the  Valley  of  Kashmir  proper.  At  the 
end  of  June  most  of  the  nests  contained  fresh  eggs. 
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47.  Pratincola  maura  (Pall.). 

This  bird  was  common  everywhere  we  went  in  Kashmir, 
bat  was  less  common  south  of  the  Fir  Panjal  range  and  north 
of  Sonamurg.  We  got  nests  half  built  at  Srinugger  in  April, 
and  in  the  Sind  Valley,  which  we  left  at  the  end  of  June, 
many  pairs  were  laying  for  the  second  time,  while  lots  of 
TOUDg  birds  were  ou  the  wing,  and  we  could  have  taken  many 
clutches  every  day  between  these  dates  had  we  wished  to 
do  so. 

48.  Henicurus  maculatus  Vig. 

We  were  surprised  to  see  so  little  of  this  bird  ;  we  only 
came  across  it  twice  on  small  streams  in  the  neighboui*hood 
of  Gund :  once  in  May  and  once  in  June. 

49.  Chimarrhornis  leucocephalus  (Vig.). 

Birds  of  this  attractive  species  were  found  in  numbers  along 
the  Sind  River,  when  we  marched  up  it  the  first  week  in 
May,  but  they  almost  immediately  deserted  the  lower  por- 
tions of  the  river,  and  two  individuals  we  saw  in  May,  one 
at  Ound  on  a  tributary  and  one  at  Eulan,  were  evidently 
merely  late  passengers.  It  was  not  till  we  reached  the  gorge 
below  Sonamurg  on  the  1st  June  that  we  again  came  on  the 
bird  in  pairs;  on  that  day  we  found  three  nests,  two  in  the 
gorge  and  one  on  a  tributary  of  the  Sind  River.  The  first 
few  nests  were  found  in  a  few  minutes  by  watching  the  birds 
from  the  road,  the  first  being  in  a  large  crevice  in  the  rock 
overhanging  the  road  and  some  fifteen  feet  above  it ;  it  con- 
sisted of  a  huge  mass  of  moss  lined  with  some  soft  fibre  from 
the  river-bank,  and  contained  three  eggs,  quite  fresh.  The 
second  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  on  a  grassy  bank, 
about  ten  feet  from  the  water ;  it  was,  however,  unapproach- 
able, a*s  the  river  was  unfordable,  while  a  rocky  spur  prevented 
anyone  crossing  the  bridge  a  mile  or  two  further  up  and 
coming  down  the  bank.  The  third  nest  was  fifty  yards  from 
the  river  in  a  hole  in  an  old  stump.  The  hole  was  quite  the 
place  for  a  Tit's  nest,  and  was  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground. 
A  boy  sent  up  announced  eggs,  and  not  knowing  their  size 
and  colour  I  spent  a  long  time  in  the  dusk   watching,  and. 
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expecting  a  Tit,  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  a  pair  of 
Chimarrhomis  on  the  river-bank  beside  me,  till  one  quietly 
flew  over  me,  and  entering,  seated  herself  on  the  nest,  which 
contained  four  incubated  eggs.  Several  other  nests  found 
subsequently  were  all  in  banks  or  under  stones  near  the  river^ 
and  either  contained  four  eggs  or  young ;  they  are  similar 
to  those  of  Rhyacornis,  but  of  course  much  larger. 

50.  Rhyacornis  fuliginosus  (Vig.). 

Fairly  common  along  the  Jhelum  in  April  below  Baramula, 
and  noticed  along  the  Sind  River  and  its  larger  tributaries. 
We  found  several  nests  containing  three  or  four  eggs ;  these 
were  mostly  among  moss  on  high  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  river.  They  breed  from  early  in  May  till  late  in  June^ 
and  the  bird  seems  to  rear  two  broods  in  the  season.  We, 
however,  found  the  nests  hard  to  discover,  much  harder  than 
those  of  the  very  nearly  allied  Chimarrhomis. 

51.  Cyanecula  suecica  (Linn.). 

We  noticed  this  bird  towards  the  end  of  April  about 
Srinugger.  It  was  then  evidently  merely  passing  through 
on  migration. 

52.  Tarsioer  CHRYSiCUs  Hodgs. 

Mr.  Bell  saw  a  single  specimen  of  what  must  have  been 
this  bird  on  the  side  of  a  hill  covered  with  thick  scrub  on 
the  28th  May  above  Gund.  I  examined  all  the  neighbour- 
hood next  day,  but  saw  nothing  of  the  bird.  Three  eggs, 
however,  were  brought  to  us  on  that  day,  taken  a  couple 
of  miles  away  on  similar  ground.  The  description  given 
by  the  boy  could  apply  to  no  other  bird,  and  the  eggs 
were  pale  blue,  absolutely  similar  to  one  previously  sent  me 
from  Native  Sikhim  by  the  late  Otto  MoUer.  The  nest 
was  placed  on  the  ground  under  a  rock,  and  was  composed 
of  moss,  dead  leaves,  and  a  few  stems  of  dried  grass,  and 
was  lined  with  goats'-hair :  a  regular  Robin's  nest. 

53.  Ianthia  rufilata  (Hodgs.). 

We  found  this  bird  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sonamurg, 
from  an  elevation  of  about  9000  feet  to  the  highest  parts  of 
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the  wooded  hills.  The  birds  were  anything  but  shy,  and 
kept  calling  and  hopping  all  round  whenever  we  were  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  nests.  Of  these  we  found  a  good 
nuail>er  in  the  beginning  of  June,  but  most  contained  young. 
They  were  placed  either  among  the  roots  of  fallen  trees  or 
on  slopes  so  steep  that  it  was  difficult  to  traverse  them  with 
a  gun  in  one's  hand.  The  eggs  were  three,  four,  or  five  in 
number;  they  varied  in  colour  from  pure  white  without 
markings  to  fairly  spotted  eggs,  white  marked  with  pale 
brown.  In  one  nest,  taken  on  the  10th  June  in  a  hole  in 
the  root  of  a  fallen  tree,  we  found  the  egg  of  a  Cuckoo, 
apparently  Cueulns  saturaius,  a  bird  which  constantly  kept 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  nest.  In  most  of 
the  pairs  of  lanikia  we  saw  both  sexes  were  in  the  brown 
plumage,  and  it  was  decidedly  the  exception  to  find  a  male 
in  the  handsome  blue  plumage. 

54.  CopsYCHUs^SAULARis  (Liuu.). 

I  saw  only  two  pairs  of  this  bird  in  Kashmir  :  one  was  at 
Kagan^  on  the  Sind  River,  on  the  20th  June^  and  the  other 
was  near  Kohala  on  the  28th. 

55.  Merula  castanea  Gould. 

We  saw  a  few  pairs  of  this  bird  at  Gund,  and  also  at 
Sonamurg.  It  must  be  a  very  early  breeder,  as  we  shot 
young  flying  on  the  28th  May.  We  obtained  also  several 
nests  with  eggs  or  small  young  during  May  and  June :  one 
of  these  was  in  the  face  of  a  rock  on  a  steep  hill,  and  the 
others  were  from  three  to  seven  feet  from  the  ground 
on  stunted  trees;  they  were  composed  of  dead  leaves  and 
grass,  lined  with  mud,  and  then  neatly  lined  with  fine  grass- 
roots. The  number  of  eggs  or  young  was  either  three  or 
four. 

56.  Merula  unicolor  (Tick.). 

A  very  common  bird  in  the  Valley  of  Kashmir,  but  not 
apparently  coming  up  the  Sind  Valley  more  than  a  very  few 
miles.  In  the  Kashmir  Valley  itself  there  were  pairs  in 
every  village  and  grove  of  trees.  We  obtained  numbers  of 
nests  about  Gandarbal  in  May,  and  there  were  fresh  eggs  in 
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others  at  Srinugger  in  the  end  of  June.  They  were  at 
various  heights  in  large  trees  or  on  low  bushes^  and  contained 
from  three  to  five  eggs. 

67.  Petrophila  cinclorhyncha  (Vig.). 

A  fairly  common  bird  both  at  Gund  and  at  Sonamurg^ 
where  we  found  it  at  an  elevation  of  quite  10,000  feet.  It 
is  a  most  beautiful  songster,  the  males  singing  from  sunrise. 
The  females  are  shy.  Our  first  nest  was  taken  at  Gund  on 
the  21st  May,  and  contained  four  fresh  eggs ;  it  was  placed 
on  the  ground  under  a  rock.  We  obtained  a  nest  at  Sonamurg 
in  a  similar  situation,  also  with  four  fresh  eggs,  on  the 
8th  June,  and  others  as  late  as  the  18th  of  that  month.  One 
taken  on  the  25th  May,  with  five  eggs,  was  in  the  top  of  a 
pollarded  tree,  about  nine  feet  from  the  ground. 

58.  Petrophila  cyanus  (Linn.). 

Noticed  sparingly  on  the  Tukht-i-Suliman  at  Srinugger, 
both  in  April  and  June.  It  was  evidently  breeding  there, 
but  was  shy,  and  we  were  not  able  to  discover  any  nests. 

59.  TuRDUs  viscivoRus  Linn. 

Noticed  occasionally  at  Sonamurg.  It  is  an  early  breeder^ 
as  the  young  were  strong  fliers  in  June. 

60.  CiNCLus  kashmiriensis  Gould. 

We  saw  a  single  specimen  of  the  White-breasted  Dipper 
near  Gangadgir  on  the  4th  May.  We  never,  however,  saw 
any  others  later  on. 

61.  CiNCLUs  ASiATicus  Swaius. 

This  Dipper  was  common  everywhere  in  the  Sind  Valley 
above  Ka^an.  We  noticed  on  the  8th  May  a  pair  building 
on  an  island  in  the  river  below  Sonamurg ;  the  female  col- 
lected great  lumps  of  moss^  and  dived  with  them  to  some 
place  under  the  other  bank.  When  we  returned  three  weeks 
later,  the  whole  of  that  side  of  the  island  was  under  water 
and  the  Dippers  had  disappeared;  but  we  saw  full-grown 
young  flying  at  Gund  on  the  19th  May,  and  a  pair,  which  was 
doubtless  the  same,  building  again  under  a  small  waterfall  on 
the  26tli. 
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62.  Tharrhaleus  jERDONi  (Brooks). 

We  never  noticed  tliis  bird  at  any  level  lower  than  Sona- 
murg.  It  was  fairly  common  there  among  the  snow-clad 
forests  in  early  May^  and  in  June  was  generally  scattered  in 
all  the  pine-woods.  It  is  not  a  shy  bird^  hopping  about  on 
the  ground  or  low  down  on  the  fir-trees  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  onlooker.  We  took  only  two  nests  :  the  first  was 
on  the  11th  June;  it  was  on  a  stunted  pollard  birch-tree 
about  eight  feet  up,  and  was  composed  of  moss,  birch-bark, 
reed-stalks,  lined  with  hair  and  a  few  feathers ;  outwardly 
it  was  completely  covered  with  pieces  of  birch-bark,  and  as 
it  looked  exactly  like  the  adjoining  bough,  it  was  very 
difficult  to  discover.  The  second  nest  was  found  on  the 
13th  June,  and  was  placed  on  a  horizontal  branch  of  a  fir  in 
a  thick  clump  about  twelve  feet  from  the  ground.  There 
were  four  blue  eggs  on  each  occasion  in  the  nest. 

63.  Pycnorhamphus  icteroides  (Vig.). 

Noticed  daily  all  the  time  we  were  in  the  Sind  Valley  at 
Gund,  Gangadgir,  and  Sonamurg,  where  it  was  found  in 
pairs  and  small  flocks  scattered  through  the  forests.  In 
June  I  saw  a  female  with  something  in  her  mouth,  but  could 
not  see  whither  she  flew.  I  rather  doubt  this  bird  having 
regularly  commenced  to  build  by  the  16th  June  when  we 
left  Sonamurg. 

64.  Pyrreula  aurantiaca  Gould. 

Noticed  occasionally  at  Gund  in  May,  and  at  Sonamurg 
in  June.  At  the  latter  place  it  became  commoner  towards 
the  middle  of  the  month,  when  small  flocks  appeared. 
Previously  to  that  we  had  only  seen  pairs  there.  On  the 
14th  June  my  companion  saw  a  pair  building  at  Sonamurg ; 
the  nest  was  on  a  horizontal  branch  of  a  small  fir,  about 
three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  was  composed  of  thin  twigs 
and  lined  with  hair;  it  was  in  fairly  thick  jungle  about 
9000  feet.  We  intended  to  arrange  to  have  the  eggs  taken, 
but  were  unfortunately  unable  to  rediscover  the  nest. 

65.  Propasser  rhodochrous  (Vig.). 

This  lovely  Finch  was  in  pairs  at  Gund  on  the  11th  May. 
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It  was,  however,  merely  migratiug,  as  after  the  next  day  or 
two  we  never  met  with  it  again. 

66.  Carpodacus  erythrinus  (Pall.). 

This  bird  we  also  saw  in  pairs  at  Gnnd  on  the  11th  May, 
and  occasionally  till  the  end  of  the  month.  There  were  a 
few  pairs  at  Sonamurg  in  June  undoubtedly  intending  to 
breed ;  and  we  found  two  old  nests  in  low  bushes  on  the  edge 
of  the  thick  forest,  which  we  believe  to  have  belonged  to 
this  bird.  They  were  of  the  previous  year,  and  one  con- 
tained fragments  of  blue  eggs  with  dark  spots.  Although 
the  birds  we  saw  in  the  middle  of  June  were  making  love, 
we  saw  no  signs  of  their  having  begun  to  build. 

67.  Carduelis  canicefs  Vig. 

This  lovely  little  bird  was  fairly  common  on  the  hills  round 
Srinugger  in  April,  and  on  the  29th  there  we  found  on  the 
Tukht-i-Suliman  a  nest  half-built  on  the  horizontal  branch 
of  a  Pintis  excelsa  at  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground.  This 
nest  we  had  taken  on  the  8th  May ;  it  was  a  lovely,  very 
solid  cup  of  moss,  with  a  few  roots  interwoven  on  the  out- 
side, and  contained  when  taken  three  pale  blue  eggs,  slightly 
spotted  on  the  larger  end  with  dull  red  and  lilac.  We  saw 
a  small  flock  of  Goldfinches  at  Kagan  on  the  3rd  May,  but 
did  not  see  any  more  till  the  16th  June,  when  a  small  flock 
appeared  at  Sonamurg.  Coming  down  the  Sind  River  on 
the  18th,  we  saw  another  small  flock  at  Kulan.  As  we  are 
sure  that  there  were  none  there  a  fortnight  earlier,  there 
must  be  a  particular  migration,  and  possibly  the  birds  bred 
at  that  high  elevation  later.  We  saw  a  young  brood  flying 
at  Srinugger  on  the  23rd  June,  and  a  pair  near  Uri  in  the 
Jhelum  Valley  on  the  27th  June. 

68.  Calacanthis  burtoni  (Gould). 

Fairly  common  in  flocks  in  May  in  the  higher  forests 
round  Gund,  and  in  June  about  Sonamurg  in  pairs.  One 
shot  there  in  the  second  week  of  June  would  not  apparently 
have  laid  for  three  weeks.     We  saw  no  signs  of  nidification. 

69.  Hypacanthis  spinoides  (Vig.). 

We  saw  only  two  pairs  of  this  bird,  one  near  Kulan  on 
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the  I6th  June,  and  the  other  on  the  20th  near  Kagan.     They 
were  both  apparently  migrating  up  the  river. 

70.  Passer  domesticus  (Linn.). 

This  bird  absolutely  smarmed  along  the  Jhelum  in  the 
Valley  of  Kashmir,  where  it  was  building  in  the  end  of  April 
in  holes  in  the  banks  of  the  river.  When  we  went  up  the 
Sind  River  in  May,  we  did  not  see  any  above  Kagan,  but 
subsequently  a  floek  came  and  settled  in  a  village  above  Gund. 
It  was  common  in  June  everywhere  along  the  Jhelum  as 
far  as  Kohala. 

71.  Passer  ciNNAMOMEUs  (Gould). 

Noticed  from  Kagan  as  far  as  Gangadgir  very  commonly, 
and  there  were  a  few  pnirs  at  Sonamurg.  Its  nests  were,  so 
far  as  we  could  judge,  always  in  small  holes  in  trees  at  any 
height  up  to  twenty  feet.  We  took  a  good  many  clutches 
of  eggs  at  the  end  of  May. 

72.  Frinoillauda  sordida  Stol. 

On  the  5th  June  an  immense  flock,  consisting  of  some 
hundreds  of  this  species,  passed  through  Sonamurg  in  the 
early  morning  of  a  very  wet  and  misty  day.  Wanting  speci- 
mens, I  fired  at  the  thinuest  portion  of  the  flock,  and  killed 
some  twenty  birds. 

73.  Emberiza  fucata  Pall. 

So  far  as  we  could  judge,  this  is  a  scarce  species  in  Kashmir. 
We  saw  a  few  males  along  the  Sind  River  between  Kagan 
and  Kulan.  The  males  have  a  pretty  little  song,  which  they 
constantly  indulged  in,  seated  on  the  top  of  a  bush.  We 
never  saw  a  female,  and,  though  the  birds  were  certainly 
breeding,  we  never  saw  the  sign  of  a  nest.  We  saw  this 
species  only  between  6000  and  6500  feet,  and  only  along  the 
river. 

74.  Emberiza  stewarti  Blyth. 

A  very  common  bird  on  all  the  istony  hills  round  Srinuggcr, 
and  a  few  miles  up  the  Sind  River  from  Gandarbal.  It  was 
also  common  along  the  Jhelum  between  Baramula  and 
Kohala.    We  found  many  nests  being  built  about  Srinuggcr 
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and  Gandarbal  at  the  end  of  April  and  beginning  of  May ; 
they  were  on  the  ground  under  bushes.  The  only  clutch  of 
eggs  we  got  was  one  of  three  at  Srinugger  in  the  beginning 
of  May. 

75.  Emberiza  stracheyi  Moore. 

Very  common  above  Kagan  on  the  Sind  River  up  to 
Sonamurg,  and  as  far  above  it  as  we  went.  We  found 
numbers  of  its  nests  built  on  the  ground  under  bushes  or 
rocks^  and  in  the  open  on  all  the  hills.  It  was  not  uncommon 
in  the  thicker  forests^  and  one  nest  we  got  there  was  in  the 
low  bough  of  a  fir-tree,  about  nine  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  eggs  were  generally  three  in  number,  and  in  a  few  cases 
four. 

7Q.  Melofhus  mblanictbrus  (Gm.). 

Common  along  the  Jhelum  Valley  in  April  and  again  in 
June  from  Kohala  to  Baramula,  but  not  noticed  by  us  in 
the  valleys  of  Kashmir  or  on  the  Sind  River. 

77.  Chelidon  kashmiribnsis  (Gould). 

A  number  of  White-rumped  Martins  were  noticed  by  us 
at  Gund  on  the  24th  May,  and  at  Sonamurg  on  the  6th  June 
and  subsequent  days.  They  kept  flying  very  high  and  we 
could  not  get  a  specimen.  They  were  no  doubt  breeding  on 
some  of  the  high  cliffs  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  but  we  could 
not  obtain  any  clue  to  their  nesting-places. 

78.  HiRUNDO  RUSTiCA  Liuu. 

A  very  abundant  bird  in  the  Valley  of  Kashmir,  but  not 
noticed  in  the  Sind  Valley.  In  the  end  of  June  a  few  were 
seen  between  Kohala  and  Baramula.  At  the  end  of  April 
they  were  breeding  in  great  numbers  in  houses^  temples,  and 
under  bridges.  The  nests  were  similar  to  those  found  in 
Europe,  but  the  eggs  seemed  more  feebly  coloured  as  a  rule. 

79.  HiRUNDO  nefalensis  Hodgs. 

Common  between  Kohala  and  Baramula  both  in  April  and 
June,  and  breeding  on  the  cliffs  above  the  road  and  in  culverts 
under  it.  We  never  noticed  it  above  Baramula  in  the 
Kashmir  Valley  or  further  north. 
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80.  MoTAciLLA  HODGsoNi  G.  R.  Gray. 

This  Wagtail  was  common  at  Sriuugger  in  April ;  during 
May  and  June  it  was  very  abundant  in  the  Sind  Valley, 
breeding  under  large  stones  on  islands  in  the  Sind  River. 
Its  nests  were  large  masses  of  brown  sheep's-wool,  lined  with 
hair,  and  the  number  of  eggs  was  either  four  or  five.  Great 
numbers  of  the  nests  of  this  and  the  next  bird  were  destroyed 
by  floods,  as  the  river  rises  many  feet  after  each  hot  day,  owing 
to  the  melting  of  the  snow — a  fact  the  bird  does  not  seem 
to  have  discovered ;  and  for  every  nest  we  found  with  eggs, 
at  least  the  wreck  of  another  was  discovered.  South  of 
Baramula  along  the  Jhelum  we  could  not  be  sure  we  saw 
this  bird,  though  a  pair  of  young  seen  near  Domel  looked 
like  it. 

81.    MOTACILLA  MELANOPE  Pall. 

This  bird  we  first  noticed  near  Kagan  on  the  Sind  River, 
and  it  was  common  from  that  place  to  beyond  Sonamurg. 
We  found  many  nests  in  May  and  June ;  most  of  these  were 
in  situations  similar  to  those  chosen  by  M.  hodgsoni,  but 
two  or  three  were  in  banks  of  the  river,  a  foot  or  two  above 
the  water.  The  nests  were,  however,  smaller,  and  the  wool 
composing  them  was  in  all  cases  white ;  there  were  always 
four  or  five  eggs. 

82.    MOTACILLA  CITREOLA  Pall. 

This  bird  was  very  common  in  the  marshes  round  Srinugger 
at  the  end  of  April,  but  we  never  saw  it  in  the  Sind  Valley, 
and  it  had  totally  disappeared  by  the  time  of  our  return  at 
the  end  of  June.  Whether  it  had  bred  and  departed  in  the 
meantime  we  could  not  tell,  but  the  boatmen  declared  that 
a  Yellow  Wagtail,  probably  M,  ciireoloides  Hodgs.,  habitually 
bred  among  the  willows  in  the  marshes.  All  the  specimens 
of  Yellow  Wagtail  obtained  were,  however,  M.  citreola,  and 
not  M.  citreoloidea , 

83.  Anthus  similis  (Jerd.). 

Fairly  common  on  the  low  hills   round    Srinugger  and 
Gandarbal  both  in  April  and  June.     In  the  latter  month  it 
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had  young  flying,  and  we  found  a  new  nest  which,  we  believe, 
belonged  to  the  bird. 

84.  Anthus  rosaceus  Hodgs. 

There  were  large  flocks  of  Pipits  travelling  up  the  Sind 
Valley  in  the  beginning  of  May ;  these  we  believe  to  have 
been  all  or  mainly  of  this  species.  We  saw  also  a  single  pair 
of  this  bird  at  Gund  on  May  17th,  one  of  which  I  shot,  but 
they  would  not  have  bred  for  some  time. 

85.  Alauda  arvensis  Linn. 

The  larger  form  of  Lark  was  very  common  at  Sonamurg, 
but  we  did  not  come  upon  it  anywhere  else.  In  June  we 
took  numbers  of  nests  among  the  longish  grass  on  the  Sona- 
murg plateau^  each  containing  three  eggs. 

86.  Alauda  guloula  Frankl. 

We  saw  a  few  pairs  of  the  smaller  Skylark  in  the  end  of 
June  along  the  Jhelum  between  Shadipur  and  Baramula. 

87.  Denduocopus  himalayensis  (Jard.  &  Selby). 

This  bird  was  common  along  the  Sind  Valley  from  about 
the  level  of  Gund  to  Sonamurg.  We  found  many  nests  in 
May  and  June,  but  all  of  them  contained  young.  They 
were  placed  at  considerable  heights,  25  feet  or  more,  from 
the  ground,  and  were  in  both  dead  and  growing  trees. 

88.  Dendrocopus  auriceps  (Vig.). 

We  saw  and  shot  a  single  specimen  of  this  bird  near 
Sopur,  on  the  Jhelum,  in  the  Valley  of  Kashmir,  on  the 
23rd  April.     We  never  saw  the  bird  again. 

89.  Iynx  torquilla  Linn. 

A  common  bird  everywhere  in  Kashmir  beyond  the  Pir 
Punjal  range.  It  haunts  the  outskirts  of  the  forests  and 
the  gardens  round  Srinugger  and  the  various  villages.  We 
found  several  nests,  but  mostly  high  up  in  dead  trees  in 
dangerous  or  inaccessible  positions,  and  took  only  one  nest 
with  eggs.  This  was  in  the  hole  of  a  Woodpecker's  former 
nest  in  the  stem  of  a  walnut-tree,  about  7  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  contained  on  the  24th  May  seven  fresh  eggs. 
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90.  CoRACiAS  OARRULA  Linn. 

The  Roller  is  one  of  the  later  migrants^  and  we  saw 
none  in  the  Valley  of  Kashmir  in  April,  and  only  a  single 
specimen  at  Gund  in  May.  This  we  shot  on  the  17th.  On 
our  return  there  on  the  18th  June  we  found  the  bird 
sparingly  distributed,  but  becoming  more  common  as  we 
descended  the  Sind  River  to  Gandarbal.  We  took  two  nests 
in  holes  of  trees  on  tbe  18th  June,  each  containing  four  eggs ; 
one  clutch  was  quite  fresh,  and  the  other  just  being  hatched. 
On  the  26th  June  we  found  the  bird  breeding  in  numbers  in 
boles  in  the  bank  of  the  Jhelum  near  Baramula,  and  eight 
nests  found  on  that  date  contained  incubated  eggs  or  young. 

91.    M£ROPS  APIASTER  LiuU. 

This  bird  was  common  at  Srinugger  in  the  end  of  Aprit^ 
but  seemed  to  be  restricted  to  the  valley,  as  we  did  not  see 
it  above  Gandarbal^  on  the  Sind.  The  only  nests  we  saw 
were  singly  along  the  hill-side  at  Gandarbal. 

92.  Ceryle  varia  Strickl. 

Common  along  the  Jhelum  between  Baramula  and 
Srinugger,  not  extending  up  the  Sind  River  more  than  a 
mile  or  so  above  Gandarbal.  It  was  building  its  nest  at  the 
end  of  April. 

93.  ALCEno  ispiDA  Linn. 

Very  common  about  Srinugger  and  along  the  same  parts 
of  the  river  on  which  we  found  Ceryle  varia.  We  obtained 
many  nests  about  Gandarbal  in  May  and  June. 

94.  Upupa  epops  Linn. 

We  found  the  Hoopoe  very  common  in  the  Valley  of 
Kashmir  when  we  arrived  in  April.  It  was  then  in  pairs 
and  continued  common  everywhere  we  went,  while  we  even 
saw  a  few  at  about  10,000  feet  on  the  hills  above  Sonamurg. 
Its  nests  were  in  holes  in  trees  at  all  heights,  and  we  found 
one  nest  among  a  heap  of  stones  on  the  ground.  The  birds 
breed  twice,  as  we  came  across  small  young  at  Gangadgir 
(7000  feet)  as  early  as  May  4th,  and  incomplete  clutches  of 
fresh  eggs  were  taken  as  late  as  June  I8th,  while  none  of 
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the  numerous  pairs  we  watched  seemed  to  be  without  a  nest. 
The  number  of  eggs  or  young  was  generally  seven. 

95.  Cypselus  APus  (Linn.). 

The  Common  Swift^  or  the  form  separated  as  C.  pekinensis 
Swinh.^  was  very  abundant  on  the  high  cliffs  in  the  Sind 
Valley  from  the  mouth  of  the  Wangan  Valley  at  Kagan 
to  above  Sonamurg.  We  shot  one  as  early  as  the  2nd  May. 
They  generally  flew,  however,  round  the  top  of  the  cliffs  out 
of  shot. 

96.  CucuLUs  CANORUS  Linn. 

We  heard  this  Cuckoo  daily  during  all  the  time  we  were 
in  Kashmir,  from  the  tops  of  the  highest  hills  down  to  Kohala 
(2000  feet).  Considering  its  abundance,  we  were  rather 
surprised  to  find  so  few  of  its  eggs  ;  in  fact,  we  only  obtained 
three:  one,  normally  coloured,  on  May  Slst,  in  a  nest  of 
Pratincola  maura;  another,  of  a  uniform  pale  blue,  on 
June  16th,  in  the  nest  of  Hodgsonius  phoenicuroides ;  and  a 
third,  normally  coloured,  on  June  27th,  in  a  nest  o(  Pratincola 
bicolor.     This  last  was  near  Garhi,  on  the  Jhelum  Biver. 

97.  CucuLUS  SATURATUs  Hodgs. 

We  only  met  with  this  Cuckoo  at  Sonamurg,  and  there  it 
was  not  common.  Its  habit  of  constantly  uttering  its  cry, 
which  is  hke  that  of  the  Hoopoe  twice  repeated,  revealed  its 
presence  in  one  or  two  places.  We  obtained  one  egg,  which 
we  consider  to  have  belonged  to  this  bird,  as  one  was  con- 
stantly calling  from  a  tree  near,  and  another  rose  from  the 
ground  somewhere  near  the  nest  when  we  discovered  it. 
The  egg,  perfectly  fresh,  was  placed  in  the  nest  of  lantkia 
rufilata,  which  also  contained  four  slightly  incubated  eggs 
of  that  bird.  It  was  taken  on  the  10th  June,  and  was  a 
broad  oval,  hardly  differing  in  the  size  of  the  ends,  and  of  a 
uniform  brownish  pink,  with  a  few  slightly  darker  spots. 

98.    CuCULUS  FOLIOCEPHALUS  Lath. 

This  very  noisy  bird  was  fairly  common  from  Kagan  as 
far  as  Sonamurg,  in  the  Sind  Valley.  It  is,  however,  a  late 
arrival,  as  we  did  not  hear  it  till  the  first  week  of  June. 
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It  is,  I  think,  the  most  vociferous  bird  in  the  breeding-season 
I  ever  heard,  calling  as  much  by  night  as  by  day.  On 
the  4th  June  we  discovered  a  single  white  egg,  faintly  spotted, 
in  a  Warbler's  nest,  and  wondered  what  Warbler  could  lay 
an  egg  of  this  description.  On  the  7th  we  again  visited  the 
nest  and  discovered  that  the  Crows  had  robbed  it,  but  the 
broken  remains  of  the  egg,  as  well  as  those  of  eggs  of  Phyllo- 
scapus  humii,  were  in  the  nest.  On  the  same  day,  within  a 
hundred  yards,  we  found  a  nest  of  Acanthopneuste  occipitalis 
in  a  hole  in  a  tree-stump,  which  also  contained  a  similar  egg. 
The  egg  is  about  twice  the  size  of  that  o{  A.  occipitalis;  it  is 
very  elongated  and  pure  white,  with  a  few  small  brown 
spots.  This  Cuckoo  is  very  shy,  and  it  was  only  after  hours 
of  work,  stalking  various  individuals,  that  we  obtained  a 
specimen,  though  through  a  glass  it  was  easy  to  watch  the 
bird  and  identify  it. 

99.   CaCOMANTIS  PASSERINU8  (Vahl.). 

100.  Penthocertx  sonnerati  (Lath.). 

These,  our  old  familiar  Kauara  friends,  we  both  saw  and 
heard  near  Garhi,  in  the  Jhelum  Valley,  on  the  27th  and  28th 
June.  They  were  apparently  common  there,  but  we  never 
met  with  them  further  north. 

101.  Palaornis  schisticefs  Hodgs. 

This  beautiful  Parrot  was  common  on  the  way  from  Kohala 
to  Baramula  along  the  Jhelum,  both  in  April  when  we  were 
travelling  to  Kashmir,  and  in  June  when  we  were  returning. 
We  never  saw  it  beyond  about  seven  miles  on  this  side  of 
Baramula. 

102.  Asio  OTUs  (Linn.). 

I  saw  a  specimen  of  this  Owl  at  Sonamurg  in  May,  but  did 
not  manage  to  secure  it.  I  also  heard  what  I  believe  to  have 
been  its  note  in  June  at  the  same  place. 

103.  Syrnium  NivicoLA  (Hodgs.). 

This  Owl  was  not  uncommon  at  Sonamurg  and  on  the  hill 
above  Gund.  We  were  not  able  to  discover  any  nests, 
though  we  saw  one  of  these  birds  furiously  attacking  a  Crow. 
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104.  Bubo  bengalensis  (Frankl.). 

I  do  not  think  this  species  was  at  all  common  in  Kashmir. 
I  saw  a  pair  on  the  bare  hills  near  Gandarbal ;  also  some 
feathers  at  the  Tnkht-i-Suliman,  near  Srinugger. 

105.  Pandion  haliaetus  (Linn.). 

On  the  28th  April  I  observed  a  single  Osprey  on  the  Dal 
Lake  at  Srinugger. 

106.  Gyps  himalayensis  Hume. 

Noticed  occasionally,  sometimes  in  considerable  numbers, 
in  the  Sind  Valley,  and  also  in  the  Jhelum  Valley  between 
Baramula  and  Kohala.  We  did  not  see  any  of  their  breeding- 
places. 

107.  Neophron  percnopterus  (Linn.). 

A  Neophron,  presumably  this  species,  was  found  abundantly 
along  the  Jhelum  Valley  as  far  north  as  Baramula.  We  saw 
also  a  pair  on  the  hills  close  to  Srinugger,  and  another  pair 
at  Ound  in  the  Sind  Valley.  We  did  not  secure  a  specimen, 
80  cannot  be  sure  to  which  form  they  belonged. 

108.  Gypaetus  barbatus  (Linn.). 

The  Bearded  Vulture  was  not  uncommon  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Sind  Valley,  from  about  Gund  to  beyond 
Sonamurg. 

109.    HiERAETUS  PENNATUS   (Gmcl.). 

We  noticed  this  bird  once  or  twice  at  Kagan,  and  saw 
specimens  both  in  the  brown-  and  white-breasted  plumage. 
We  saw  also  a  pair  towards  the  end  of  June  on  the  Tukht-i- 
Suliman,  near  Srinugger. 

110.  Haliaetus  leucoryphus  (Pall.). 

This  was  common  everywhere  in  the  Valley  of  Kashmir 
along  the  Jhelum,  the  mouth  of  the  Sind  Biver^  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake.  It  did  not  appear  to  follow  the  Sind 
River  any  distance  into  the  hills.  A  pair  bred  yearly  in  an 
immense  tree  near  Gandarbal. 

111.  MiLvus  MELANOTis  Tcmm.  &  Schleg. 

Kites  were  very  common  along  the  Jhelum  in  the  Valley 
of  Kashmir^  and  were  breeding  when  we  arrived  in  April. 
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On  the  24th  of  that  month  we  took  two  nests  in  low  trees 
along  the  Jhelum  and  shot  one  bird^  which  proved  to  be  a 
male  of  the  larger  species.  We  once  or  twice  saw  a  single 
Kite  in  the  Sind  Valley ;  they,  however,  looked  small,  and 
did  not  seem  to  possess  the  huge  white  wing-patch  so 
apparent  on  the  larger  Valley  Kite :  they  may  have  been 
3f.  ffovinda. 

112.  Circus  iSRUOiNosus  (Linn.). 

This  was  the  only  Harrier  we  saw  in  Kashmir ;  we  found 
a  few  specimens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  marshes  in  the 
valley  in  April,  but  did  not  see  it  elsewhere  or  later. 

113.  BUTEO  FEROX  (Gm.). 

A  Buzzard,  which,  from  a  close  examination  through  a 
glass,  we  identified  as  of  this  species,  was  seen  occasionally 
in  the  hills  both  at  Gund  and  Sonamurg.  It  was  evidently 
breeding,  and  continually  uttered  its  long  wailing  cry.  We 
unluckily  did  not  shoot  a  specimen,  as  we  always  expected 
to  find  a  nest. 

114.  AcciFiTBR  Nisus  (Liuu.). 

We  noticed  this  bird  occasionally  in  the  high  hills  of  the 
Sind  Valley  and  shot  a  very  dark  male  at  Sonamurg  on  the 
7th  June. 

115.  Falco  feregrinus  Tunst. 

We  noticed  this  bird  only  twice :  once  near  the  Woolar 
Lake  in  April,  and  again  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  May 
at  Sonamurg. 

116.  Palco  subbuteo  Linn. 

We  saw  a  Hobby,  probably  of  this  species,  on  the  20th  and 
21st  June  at  Kagan^  near  the  foot  of  the  Sind  Valley.  We, 
however,  unfortunately  had  not  a  gun  in  our  hands  when  it 
flew  close  over  our  heads. 

117.    TiNNUNCULUS  ALAUDARIUS  (Gm.). 

The  Kestrel  was  common  in  the  Sind  Valley,  and  was 
noticed  also  on  the  Tukht-i-Suliman.  It  was  breeding  on 
several  of  the  inaccessible  cliffs  in  the  Sind  Valley. 
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118.  AlSOCOMUS  HODG80NI  (Vig.). 

Noticed  once  or  twice  in  the  hill-forests  between  Gund 
and  Gangadgir  in  May  and  June.  We  did  not  succeed  in 
finding  a  nest. 

119.  COLUMBA  INTERMEDIA  Stlickl. 

We  saw  a  few  specimens  of  this  Pigeon  in  the  Jhelum 
Valley  between  Kohala  and  Garhi.  We  did  not  notice  any 
in  the  valley  itself  or  further  north. 

120.  CoLUMBA  LEUCONOTA  Vig. 

This  beautiful  Pigeon  was  very  common  in  the  beginning 
of  May  on  the  Sonamurg  plateau^  and  occasionally  among 
the  cultivation  along  the  Sind  River  as  far  down  as  Kulan. 
It  was  then  in  small  flocks.  During  June  we  saw  it  occa- 
sionally at  Sooamui^^  singly  or  in  very  small  flocks.  It 
seemed  generally  to  fly  to  and  from  a  ridge  of  rocks  not  far 
from  the  nullah  joining  the  Sind  River,  close  to  the  village 
of  Sonamurg.  We  intended  to  visit  these  rocks,  but  never 
were  able  to  find  time. 

121.  TuRTUR  FERRAGo  (Evcrsm.) . 

A  very  common  bird  along  the  whole  Sind  Valley.  It 
seems  a  late  breeder,  as,  though  we  observed  one  nest  with 
young  early  in  May,  we  found  no  others  till  the  end  of  June, 
when  we  discovered  several  with  fresh  eggs.  They  were  in 
various  positions  in  low  thick  undergrowth,  on  the  branches 
of  fir-trees,  and  on  garden-trees  near  villages. 

122.  TuRTUR  DouRACA  Hodgs. 

In  the  early  part  of  May  we  noticed  some  of  these  Doves 
as  far  up  the  Sind  Valley  as  Sonamurg,  and  saw  a  single 
bird  there  on  the  15th  June;  the  species  was,  however,  very 
common  about  Srinugger,  and  along  the  Jhelum  south  of 
Baramula,  in  June,  while  we  took  eggs  at  Srinugger  in  that 
mouth. 

123.  LoFHOPHORUs  iMPEYANus  (Lath.). 

A  few  of  this  species  were  found  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Sind  River,  at  Gangadgir. 
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124*.    PUCRASIA  MACROLOPHA   (LeSS.). 

The  Koklass  was  not  uncommon  in  the  forest  above  Ound ; 
we  saw  it  several  times^  and  heard  it  crowing  almost  daily 
there  in  May. 

125.  Caccabis  chukar  (J.  E.  Gray). 

This  bird  was  very  common  on  the  hills  round  Srinugger, 
and  about  the  mouth  of  the  Sind  Valley  at  Gandarbal. 

126.  CoTURMX  COMMUNIS  Boun. 

We  saw  a  good  many  Quails  while  walking  along  the  banks 
of  the  Jhelum  between  Sopur  and  Srinugger  in  April.  We 
did  not  see  or  hear  them  later^  so  think  that  they  merely  passed 
through  on  migration. 

127.    iEoiALITIS  DUBIA  (ScOp.). 

This  bird  was  common  about  Gandarbal  on  the  flat  banks 
of  the  Sind  River  there.  It  had  small  young,  unable  to  fly, 
at  the  end  of  June. 

128.  LoBiVANELLus  iNDicus  (Bodd.)* 

This  bird  we  did  not  notice  in  May,  but  it  was  common 
along  the  Sind  River  from  its  mouth  as  far  as  Kagan. 

129.  ScoLOPAX  RUSTicuLA  (Liuu.). 

We  found  the  Woodcock  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the 
wooded  hills  from  Kagan  to  Gangadgir,  though  we  saw  none 
further  up  at  Sonamurg.  On  the  24th  and  25th  May  we 
obtained  two  clutches  of  its  eggs,  consisting  of  four  slightly 
incubated  and  three  fresh  eggs,  and  on  the  28th  May  I 
found  a  pair  with  small  young  ones,  and  distinctly  saw 
one  of  the  old  birds  carrying  a  young  one  between  its  feet  or 
legs.  It  flew  only  some  50  yards,  but  though  I  followed 
at  once,  I  not  only  failed  to  find  the  young  bird,  but  could 
not  even  put  up  the  old  one  again,  and  on  returning  could 
not  find  a  young  one  that  I  had  previously  noticed  on 
the  ground. 

180.  Gallinago  ccblestis  (Frenzel). 
We  saw  three  Snipe  near  the  Woolar  Lake  in  April  on  our 
way  to  Srinugger. 
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131.    RHYNCHiEA  BENOALEN8I8  (Linn.). 

Noticed  on  two  or  three  occasions  in  the  marshes  about 
Gandarbal  in  June.  There  we  took  two  nests  in  the  end  of 
that  month  with  one  and  four  fresh  eggs  respectively. 

132.  ToTANus  ocHROPUs  (Linn.). 

On  the  5th  May  we  saw  three  Green  Sandpipers  at  Sona- 
murg,  no  doubt  on  migration. 

133.  Tringo'ides  hvpoleucus  (Linn.). 

We  saw  the  Common  Sandpiper  occasionally  along  the 
Jhelum  in  Aprils  and  all  along  the  Sind  River  in  May  and 
June.  It  was  breeding  on  the  banks  of  the  Sind  River^  and 
we  obtained  two  nests,  each  with  four  eggs,  on  the  8th  and 
20th  June,  at  Sonamurg  and  Gund  respectively. 

134.   ToTANUS  CANESCENS  (Gm.). 

We  noticed  a  good  many  Greenshanks  on  the  Woolar 
Lake  in  April,  and  our  boatmen  stalked  a  flock  and  shot 
several.     In  India  they  are  generally  singly  or  in  pairs. 

135.  HiMANTOPus  CANDiDus  (Boun.). 

We  saw  a  small  flock  of  Stilts  on  the  banks  of  the  Jhelum 
in  the  Kashmir  Valley  in  April. 

136.  Hydrophasianus  chirurgus  (Scop.). 

This  bird  breeds  in  enormous  numbers  on  the  Woolar  and 
other  lakes  in  Kashmir.  We  obtained  numbers  of  eggs  on 
the  25th  and  26th  June  on  the  floating  weeds  in  the  marshes 
adjoining  the  Woolar  Lake. 

137.  FuLiCA  ATRA  Linn. 

Very  common  on  the  Woolar  Lake  and  adjacent  marshes^ 
both  in  April  and  June. 

138.  Gallinula  chloropus  (Linn.). 

Very  common  in  all  the  Kashmir  marshes,  breeding  in 
May  and  June.  The  largest  number  of  eggs  we  found  in  any 
nest  was  nine. 

139.  PoRZANA  FUSCA  (Liun.). 

Common  in  the  marshes  about  Gandarbal  and  in  the  rice- 
fields  along  the  Sind  Biver  as  far  as  Gund.     We  took  three 
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of  its  nests^  with  five^  four^  and  a  single  egg,  at  that  place 
OD  the  21st  and  22nd  June. 

140.  Ardea  cinerea  Linn. 

Common  in  the  valley,  where  it  is  strictly  preserved.  We 
saw  some  of  its  empty  nests  on  willows  in  one  of  the  lakes. 

141.  Ardetta  minuta  (Linn.). 

Very  common  on  the  Dal  Lake  and  in  the  marshes  round 
Gandarbal  at  the  end  of  June.  It  was  then  breeding,  and 
in  a  couple  of  mornings  we  took  some  20  of  its  nests.  They 
were  in  patches  of  rushes  and  other  weeds,  and  were  very 
slight  structures ;  the  greatest  number  of  eggs  in  a  nest  was 
six.  The  female  is  very  tame,  and  several  times  allowed 
herself  to  be  caught  on  her  nest. 

142.  Nycticorax  oriseus  (Linn.). 

We  saw  a  pair  of  Night-Herons  at  Srinugger  on  the  27th 
April. 

143.  Spatula  clypeata  (Linn.). 

We  saw  many  Shovellers  on  the  Woolar  Lake  in  April, 
and  again  on  the  21st  June  we  saw  three  on  a  marsh  at 
Gandarbal.  On  the  27th  June  our  boatmen  shot  one  on  the 
Woolar  Lake,  but  it  was  much  out  of  condition,  and  may 
have  been  a  wounded  bird.  I  think,  however,  that  finding 
three  together  so  late  in  June  makes  it  probable  that  some 
must  remain  and  breed  in  Kashmir. 

144.  Anas  boscas  Linn. 

Noticed  on  the  Woolar  Lake  in  April  and  again  in  June. 
We  found  what  was  probably  a  nest  of  this  bird  at  Gandarbal. 
It  contained  a  rotten  egg  and  the  remains  of  others,  but  had 
been  submerged  by  a  rise  in  the  water. 

145.  Chaulelasmus  streperus  (Linn.)- 

146.  QUERQUEDULA  CRECCA  (LiuU.). 

147.  QuERQUEDULA  CIRCIA  (Liuu.). 

We  saw  small  flocks  of  these  three  Ducks  along  the  Jhelum 
and  on  the  Woolar  Lake  in  April. 
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148.   NyROCA  FERRUOINEA  (Gm.). 

This  is  the  commonest  Duck  in  Kashmir.  We  saw 
numbers  in  April,  and  they  seemed  equally  common  in  June. 
We  took  one  nest  at  Gandarbal^  in  a  marsh.  It  was  a  large 
structure,  composed  of  dried  reeds  and  down,  and  contained 
six  partially-incubated  eggs.  Other  eggs  were  brought  to 
ns,  some  as  early  as  May. 

149.  Tachybaptes  fluviatilis  (Tunst.). 

The  Little  Grebe  breeds  abundantly  on  all  the  marshes  and 
lakes  in  the  Kashmir  Valley.  We  obtained  many  nests  on 
the  25th  June ;  the  largest  number  of  eggs  in  any  nest  was 
seven. 

150.  Larus  RiDiBUNDUs  Linn. 

We  saw  a  number  of  Gulls  on  the  Dal  Lake  on  the  28th 
April.  They  were  too  wild  for  us  to  obtain  a  specimen,  and 
as  they  were  not  in  breeding-plumage  we  cannot  be  certain, 
but  they  seemed  to  be  of  this  species. 

151.  Hydrochelidon  hybrida  (Pall.). 

We  found  this  Tern  breeding  in  large  numbers  on  most  of 
the  marshes.  We  obtained  many  eggs  on  the  25th  June, 
mostly  fresh,  but  some  incubated ;  they  were  laid  on  floating 
weeds. 

II. — A  List  of  the  Birds  of  the  Island  of  Bjotumah. 
By  H.  Gadow,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

Mr.  J.  Stanley  Gardiner,  B.A.,  Caius  College,  Cambridge, 
a  member  of  the  Coral-boring  expedition  to  Funafuti,  went 
afterwards  in  H.M.S.  'Penguin'  to  Rotumah,  a  small 
island  300  miles  north  of  the  Fiji  group,  where  he  spent 
three  months,  from  September  to  December  1896.  He 
collected  there  examples  of  the  following  birds,  which, 
preserved  in  spirits,  he  has  presented  to  the  Cambridge 
Museum  of  Zoology.  The  field-notes  have  been  copied  from 
Mr.  Gardiner's  diary. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  R.  B.  Sharpe  for  naming  the 
specimens  of  Aplonis  tabuensis  and  PtHopus  porphyraceus,  as 
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1  was  not  able  to  determine  them  satisfactorily  from  the 
descriptions  and  keys  as  given  in  the  '  Catalogue  of  Birds/ 

1.  Myzomela  chermesina  Gray. 

Four  adults^  one  nestling.     Native  name  *'  Arumea/' 
This  species  occurs  also  on  the  New  Hebrides,  while  its 
nearest  ally  seems  to  be  M,  rosenbergi  of  New  Guinea. 

It  breeds  in  Rotumah  in  October  and  November,  placing 
its  nest  in  any  fork  formed  by  the  twigs  of  the  hifo  tree 
(Calophyllum  inophyllum).  The  nest  is  made  of  grass  and 
rather  deep.  The  eggs,  numbering  from  three  to  five,  are 
white,  with  a  few  red  spots,  very  large  for  the  size  of  the 
bird. 

2.  PiNAROLESTES  (Mtiolestes)  yitiensis  Hartl. 
Four  adults.     ''  Fa-aire.'' 

This  species  shows  distinctly  Fijian  influence ;  the  genus 
ranges  from  this  group  to  New  Guinea. 

3.  Aplonis  tabuensis  (Gm.). 

Five  adult,  one  nestling.     ''  Husela/' 
The  eggs  are  blue,  rather  smaller  than  those  of  an  English 
Thrush,  with  light  brown  spots  and  splashes. 

4.  Lalage  pacifica  (Gm.). 

Four  adults^  one  young.     "  Jea  '*  or  "  Chea.'* 
The  nest  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Myzomela,  but  the 
eggs  are  never  more  than  three  in  number,  according  to  native 
accounts.     This  species  occurs  also  at  Fiji,  Tongatabu^  and 
Samoa. 

5.   ASTUR  CRUENTUS  (Gm.). 

Astur  rufitorques  Veeie^Accipiter  rufitorques  Hombr.  et 

Jacq. 

This  bird,  called  ''  Jerleva,*'  has  been  repeatedly  seen  in 
Rotumah,  but  was  not  obtained  by  Mr.  Gardiner.  It  is 
known  also  from  the  Fiji  group. 

6.  Strix  flammea  Linn. 
Two  adults.     "  Ruru.'* 
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7.    PtILOPUS  PORPHYRACEU8   (FoFSt.). 

Two  smaller  and  two  larger  adult  specimens.  Called 
"  Ku-ku,"  from  its  note  cu-cti-cu,  &c. 

8.  Charadrius  fulyus  6m. 

One  adult  in  winter  plumage.     *'  Juli.'' 

9.  ToTANUS  INCANUS  (Gm.). 

One  nearly  adult.     ^'  Juli.'' 

10.  RaLLUS   (HyPOTiENIDlA)  PHILIPPENSIS  Gm. 

Two  adults.     "  Vea.'' 

The-se  birds  have  very  slight  traces  of  the  ochraceous 
pectoral  band :  in  agreement  with  Fijian  and  Philippine,  and 
in  opposition  to  Australian  specimens.  They  were  shot  nearly 
on  the  top  of  a  hill.  The  nest,  November  3rd,  was  between 
two  buttresses  at  the  root  of  a  tree.  It  was  composed  of 
bits  of  sticks  and  old  leaves,  with  a  depression  of  from 
three  to  four  inches,  in  which  were  four  eggs  resembling 
in  every  particular  those  of  the  Landrail  (^Crex pratetuis). 

11.  PORPHTRIO  SMARAGDINUS,  Tcmm. 

Two  adults.     ''  Kale.'' 

12.  Anous  leucocapillus  Gould. 

One  immature.     ''  Lagea.** 

At  Funafuti  these  birds  nest  in  great  numbers  on  one 
island  to  leeward,  and  on  another  island  to  the  south  of  the 
large  one.  Their  nests  absolutely  cover  the  trees,  a  species 
of  Hibiscus,  and  are  placed  on  every  branch  where  a  twig 
comes  off.  On  one  tree  alone  I  counted  ninety-three  nests, 
and  on  several  others  there  were  quite  as  many.  They 
consist  of  leaves  with  a  few  twigs,  are  two  inches  thick  and 
about  seven  inches  across,  the  whole  plentifully  covered  with 
faeces,  remains  of  iish,  &c.  The  breeding-season  continues 
through  June  and  July.  Never  more  than  one  egg  is  laid, 
which  at  first  is  white,  blotched  at  the  larger  end  with  blood- 
colour.  Later  on  the  egg  gets  browner  and  the  spots  become 
more  blackish.  The  young  birds  are  hatched  with  a  covering 
of  slate-coloured  down,  and  have  from  the  first  a  trace  of  the 
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white  crown.     The  note  of  the  adult  is  similar  to,  but  harsher 
than^  that  of  the  larger  species. 

13.  Anous  stolidus  (Linn.). 

One  immature.     ''  Nogo.'' 

In  Funafuti  the  nest  is  usually  placed  at  the  summit  of  a 
pandanus  branch,  completely  surrounded  by  the  broad, 
lanceolate  leaves.  The  nest  is  made  of  pieces  of  coconut  and 
pandanus  leaves,  twigs,  &c.,  and  is  usually  from  six  to  ten 
inches  thick,  by  ten  inches  across.  In  the  centre  is  a  slight 
depression  for  the  single  egg.  The  breeding-season  is  from 
the  middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  June.  The  young  seem  to 
be  fed  principally  on  sea-molluscs,  as  plentiful  pieces  of  shell 
are  to  be  found  round  and  on  the  nests  containing  young. 
The  note  of  the  parents  is  a  sort  of  "  cor-r-r-r.'*  This  is 
made  use  of  by  the  natives  to  lure  the  bird  at  night  from  the 
top  of  a  tree ;  they  catch  it  as  it  swoops  down.  A  party  of 
five  or  six  natives  will  thus  often  catch  a  hundred  birds 
in  a  night  on  one  of  the  uninhabited  islands  to  leeward. 

These  thirteen  species  of  birds  are  all  which  Mr.  Gardiner 
has  obtained  or  observed  at  Rotumah,  and  he  thinks  the  list 
is  complete  so  far  as  native  land-birds  are  concerned.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  majority  of  the  land-birds  occur 
also  on  the  Fijian  islands,  e.  g.  PiilopuSy  Pinarolestes,  and 
Astur.  The  species  of  Aplonis  and  Lalage  point  still  further 
south,  to  Tonga.  The  Porphyria  and  Rallus  both  have  a  wide 
distribution,  while  the  little  Myzomela  occurs  also  on  the 
New  Hebrides  and  on  Ponape,  in  the  Carolines.  It  is 
significant  that  but  one  of  the  species  of  Rotumah,  namely 
Lalage  pacifica,  occurs  in  the  Samoan  Islands. 

I  append  a  list  of  the  species  of  which  specimens  were 
obtained  at  Funafuti,  in  the  Ellice  group  : — Tolanus 
ificanus,  Numenius  tahilensis,  Charadrius  fulvus,  Strepsilas 
inlerpres,  Limosa  uropygialis^  Anous  slolidus,  A.  leuco- 
capilltASy  Gygis  Candida,  and  Demiegretta  sacra.  The  following 
species  was  observed,  but  not  obtained: — Carpophaga pish-p- 
naria.      This  is  the  only  typical  and  native  land-bird  at 
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Funafuti^  where  it  is  not  common,  being  found  only  in  the 
south-western  comer  of  the  island. 

Lastly,  while  at  Fiji,  Mr.  Gardiner  had  the  good  luck  to 
shoot  a  specimen  of  the  rare  Leptomis  viridis,  and  has  brought 
it  home  well  preserved  in  spirit.  He  observed  three  of  these 
birds  at  Taviani  in  a  crater-like  depression,  2200  feet  above 
the  sea- level,  surrounded  by  swamp  overgrown  with  trees. 
He  distinctly  denies  the  correctness  of  Liardet's  report  that 
these  birds  "  creep "  on  trees  (c/.  Layard,  P.  Z.  S.  1875, 
p.  432). 

P.S. — I  take  this  opportunity  of  respectfully  answering  the 
following  remark  of  Count  Salvadori,  which  I  have  recently 
noticed  in  Cat.  Birds,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  495,  anent  Crypturi : — 
"  Dr.  Gadow  defines  the  Tinamiformes  ....  and  places  them 
between  the  Falconiformes  (!)  and  the  Galliformes.*'  The 
fact  is,  I  do  no  such  thing.  Both  groups  not  only  belong  to 
diflFerent  '^  Regions,''  but  even  to  different  "  Brigades ''  of  my 
System.  How  would  the  justly-renowned  Italian  authority 
relish  the  analogous  statement  that  he  '^  places  the  Crypturi 
between  the  Chenomorphse  (!)  and  the  Ratitas,"  or  "  near  the 
Goosanders*'? — H.  G. 


III. — On  the  Terrestrial  Attitudes  of  Loons  and  Grebes. 
By  Dr.  R.  W.  Shufeldt,  C.M.Z.S.* 

My  attention  has  recently  been  invited  by  Mr.  H.  H. 
Brimley,  the  Curator  of  the  State  Museum  of  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,  to  an  interesting  question  in  regard  to  the 
normal  attitudes  assumed  by  the  Loons  and  Grebes  {Pygo- 
podes)  when  removed  from  their  natural  element,  the  water, 
and  placed  upon  dry  land  or  elsewhere,  and  to  the  mode  of 
locomotion  of  these  birds  when  on  shore. 

In  a  letter  to  the  present  writer,  Mr.  Brimley  says: — 
"  The  snowstorm  of  three  weeks  ago  brought  an  unpre- 
cedented influx  of  Loons  into  this  locality,  several  of  which 
came  into  my  hands.     One  I  had  alive  for  a  short  time,  and 

•  On  this  subject  see  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  vi.  p.  xxiv. 
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I  studied  it  for  attitudes ;  but^  do  all  I  would^  it  absolutely 
refused  to  sit  upright,  or  to  assume  anything  approaching 
the  '  book '  attitude  attributed  to  Loons  and  Grebes.  Its 
method  of  progression  was  by  little  jumps,  both  feet  being 
moved  backward  together,  the  breast  never  leaving  the 
ground,  ^^lien  at  rest  the  body  lay  flat  on  the  breast-bone, 
and  the  bird  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  any  other  attitude 
when  on  shore.  I  questioned,  also,  a  man  who  had  handled 
another  captive,  and  his  specimen  acted  in  the  same  way. 

'^  Now,  I  am  unfamiliar  with  either  Loons  or  Grebes  on 
land,  and  what  I  want  to  know  is — Is  the  common  upright 
attitude  given  to  these  birds,  both  in  pictures  and  mounted 
specimens,  incorrect  and  not  assumed  by  them  in  life  ?  I 
have  always  used  the  upright  attitude  in  mounting  (except- 
ing for  the  one  that  would  not  assume  it),  and  I  would  like 
to  know  the  facts  in  the  matter,  which  I  have  no  doubt  you 
can  give  me." 

In  my  answer  to  this,  I  stated  that,  so  far  as  my  own 
observations  were  concerned,  they  agreed  with  what  my 
correspondent  had  noticed,  and  so  well  described  in  the 
above  letter.  In  my  opinion  it  is  the  rare  exception  for 
either  a  Loon  or  a  Grebe,  when  out  of  the  water  and  on 
terra  firma,  to  assume  the  erect  attitude,  as  is  the  habit  in 
the  case  of  the  Penguins  and  the  Auks.  That  they  may  do 
so  momentarily,  upon  certain  occasions,  there  can  hardly  be 
any  question,  and  especially  at  such  times  when  they  desire 
to  agitate  their  plumage  after  a  general  preening,  as  we 
frequently  see  Ducks  and  other  wildfowl  do;  but  that 
when  on  land  they  habitually  stand  erect,  I  believe  to  be 
erroneous.  Suggestion  was  made  to  Mr.  Brimley  that  he 
should  take  photographs  of  his  specimens  of  living  Loons 
under  as  natural  conditions  as  possible,  and  particularly 
when  the  birds  thought  themselves  unnoticed  and  were  in 
their  normal  positions  of  rest.  An  opportunity  is  offered  here 
to  add  facts  of  interest  to  a  question  that^  to  my  knowledge, 
has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  settled  by  ornithologists. 

Audubon,  who  was  altogether  too  prone  to  figure  his  birds 
in  extravagant  attitudes,  often  represented  the  Loons  and 
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Grebes  he  drew  upon  shore^  and  in  doing  so  gave  them 
both  the  erect  attitudes^  as  well  as,  what  may  be  tended,  the 
ventropodal  ones.     His  figures  have  been  very  extensively 
copied,  and  are  doubtless  largely  responsible  for  the  "  book  " 
attitudes,  to  which  Mr.  Brimley  refers.     On  the  other  hand, 
Wilson,  who  portrayed  his  subjects  more  in  keeping  with 
the   demands   of  strict  ornithological   science,   figured   his 
Great  Northern  Diver  in  the  act  of  swimming,  and  this 
figure  fortunately  has  been  very  extensively  reproduced  by 
Coues  and  other  popular  ornithologists.     A  typical  example 
of  figuring  a  Grebe  in  a  thoroughly  erect  pose  may  be  seen 
in  the  case  of  the  Great  Crested  Grebe  [Podiceps  cristatus) 
that  illustrates  the  article  '^  Grebe  "  in  Professor  Newton's 
'Dictionary   of  Birds,'   and   another,   in   the    case  of    the 
''  Loon,'*  in  Michelet's  work  '  L'Oiseau.'     The  female  bird, 
however,  in  the  latter  has  the  ventropodal  attitude.     And 
so  it  goes  all  through  the  literature  of  the  Class,  and  has 
been  even  carried  into  the  osteology  of  long-extinct  pygo- 
podous  birds,  for  Marsh,  in  his  restoration  of  the  Hesperornis, 
makes  the  skeleton  of  that  ancestral  type  of  Divers  stand 
up  as  erect  as  any  Dabchick  that  illustrates  works  on  popular 
zoology  for  our  public  schools.     When  Loons  and  Grebes 
go   on   shore  it  is  rarely    for  any  other   purpose   than  to 
breed,  and  they  never  leave  the  water's  edge  but  for  very 
short  distances — usually  less  than  fifty  feet.     In  our  western 
rivers,  the  Great  Northern  Diver  is  frequently  seen  to  pass 
out  of  the  water  on  to  the  sand-bars,  where  he  will  stretch 
himself  out  in  the  ventropodal  position  to  enjoy  the  warm 
sun  and  the  complete  rest  from  aqueous  locomotion.     At 
these  times  they  are  never  seen  to  assume  the  erect  attitude, 
except  when  they  raise  up  in  that  position  to  vigorously  fan 
with  their  wings  for  an  instant  or  two.     This  attitude  is 
beautifully  represented  in  the  case  of  the  male  Black-throated 
Diver   in   the   group   exhibited   in   the  South    Kensington 
Museum,  and  so  accurately  figured  in  Dr.  Sharpens  excellent 
article  in  'The  English  Illustrated  Magazine'  for  December 
1887   (p.  170),  on   ''Ornithology   at   South   Kensington." 
That  is  a  most  life-like   group,  and   represents   both   the 
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specimens  in  it  in  normal  postures,  and  the  ones  commonly 
assumed  by  not  only  this  species,  but  all  the  true  Pygopodes, 

If  it  be  true  that  these  birds  do  not  hubitually  assume  the 
erect  attitude  on  solid  ground,  then  it  would  be  a  nice  pro- 
blem to  discover  the  exact  reason  why  they  can  not,  and  the 
Auks  and  Penguins  can,  and  by  nature  do.  Certain  confor- 
mations  of  particular  parts  of  the  skeleton,  and  the  action 
and  arrangement  of  certain  muscles  and  tendons,  with  all 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  general  adaptation  to 
sustain  the  proper  equilibrium  when  erect,  would  be  factors 
to  be  considered  here. 

Passing  from  drawings  to  descriptions,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  Audubon  states  that  both  Loons  and  Grebes  have  the 
power  of  running,  walking,  and  standing  erect.  A  Great 
Northern  Diver,  when  wounded,  rapidly  made  oflF  by 
running  in  nearly  an  upright  attitude ;  while  the  Horned 
Grebe^  when  on  the  ground,  '^  is  not  better  off  than 
the  Dabchick,  it  being  obliged  to  stand  nearly  erect,  the 
hind  part  of  the  body  resting,  and  the  tarsi  and  toes 
extended  laterally.^'  He  figures  the  male  of  this  species 
about  in  this  attitude ;  and  I  have  mounted  the  same  bird 
so,  although  I  have  never  seen  them  thus  stand  in  nature. 

According  to  Professor  Newton,  ''  when  young  Grebes 
are  taken  from  the  nest  and  placed  on  dry  ground,  it  is 
curious  to  observe  the  way  in  which  they  progress — using 
the  wings  almost  as  fore-feet,  and  suggesting  the  notion 
that  they  must  be  quadrupeds  instead  of  birds ''  (Ibis,  1889, 
p.  577). 

I  have  always  noticed  the  old  ones  to  behave  in  this 
manner  when  placed  upon  the  ground.  The  late  Professor 
J.  W.  P.  Jenks,  of  Brown  University,  a  very  close  observer 
of  the  habits  of  birds  for  half  a  century,  says  of  the  Loon 
that  it  is  "  unable  to  move  on  land,  except  by  a  constant 
succession  of  awkward  tumbles,'^  or  in  the  attitude  that 
Audubon  has  figured  the  male  of  the  Eared  Grebe  in  the 
act  of  walking  upon  the  land,  or  his  female  of  the  Horned 
Grebe.  The  latter  he  represents  in  the  ventropodai 
posture,  although  in  the  descriptive  text  he  says  that  this 
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species,  when  on  land,  is  '^  obliged  to  stand  nearly  erect." 
Consistency  in  ornithology,  as  everywhere  else,  is  a  priceless 
jewel. 

I  find  little  or  nothing  about  the  behaviour  on  land  of  either 
Loons  or  Grebes  in  the  very  elaborate  Reports  upon  the 
ornithology  of  the  United  States  published  at  various  times 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Government  by  Henshaw,  Nelson, 
Turner,  Coues,  and  others.  Practically  there  is  nothing. 
However,  in  one  instance,  Mr.  Nelson  describes  the  mode  of 
progression  of  the  Black- throated  T/oon  [Urinator  arcticus), 
and  he  says :  "  On  one  occasion  I  came  suddenly  upon  one 
of  these  birds  in  a  small  pool,  and  the  bird,  seeming  to 
appreciate  the  uselessness  of  trying  to  dive,  tried  to  take 
wing,  but  fell  upon  the  grass  only  a  few  feet  from  the  water. 
Hoping  to  capture  the  bird  alive,  I  pursued  it  at  full  speed 
as  it  progressed  toward  a  neighbouring  pond.  The  bird 
advanced  by  raising  the  fore  part  of  the  body  by  pressing 
downward  with  the  wing-tips,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  an 
impetus  of  wings  and  legs,  threw  the  body  forward  in  a 
series  of  leaps.  In  spite  of  my  efforts,  the  bird  distanced 
me  in  a  race  of  about  30  or  40  yards,  and  launched  into  a 
larger  pond "  *.  I  have  had  several  experiences  of  this 
kind  with  both  Grebes  and  Loons,  and  in  every  instance  the 
birds  behaved  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  chase  just 
described  so  well  by  Mr.  Nelson.  It  also  agrees  with  the 
observations  given  above  by  Mr.  Brimley  in  his  letter;  and 
another  trustworthy  authority  at  my  hand  says  of  the  Red- 
throated  Diver,  "  their  legs  are  placed  so  far  behind  that 
they  cannot  walk  upon  them ;  still  they  shove  themselves 
along  on  the  ground  by  jerks,  rubbing  the  breast  on  the 
ground.  They  make  a  regular  path  from  the  water  to  their 
nests.^' 

I  have  seen  in  their  natural  haunts  a  great  many  Loons  and 
Grebes  during  my  lifetime,  but  have  yet  to  live  to  see  them 
habitually  stand  erect  on  the  shore,  as  Penguins,  and  Auks, 
and  Cormorants  are  well  known  to  do.     Perhaps  other  field- 

*  *  Report  on  the  Natural-History  Collections  made  in  Alaska  l)€tween 
the  years  1877  and  1881/  p.  37. 
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naturalists  have  been  more  fortunate ;  but  surely,  in  face  of 
the  almost  complete  absence  from  ornithological  literature 
of  the  accounts  of  the  behaviour  of  these  birds  on  land,  the 
observations  of  these  others  will  hardly  come  amiss. 


IV. — On  some  Birds  and  Eggs  lately  collected  at  Cape  York, 
Queensland^  by  Mr,  H,  G.  Barnard.  By  D.  Le  Souef, 
Melbourne. 

(Plate  I.) 

1.  Talegallus  purpureicollis  sp.  nov.  Cape  York. 
(Barnard's  Talegallus.) 

This  species  is  found  in  the  Cape  York  Peninsula.  Mr.  K. 
Broadbent  observed  it  during  his  extended  visit  there  some 
years  ago.  Mr.  Jardiue,  of  Somerset,  Cape  York,  and  Mr.  H. 
6.  Barnard  have  lately  noticed  the  variation  between  it  and 
the  southern  form,  and  the  latter  has  kindly  sent  me  some 
skins.  The  principal  difference  between  the  two  birds  is  in 
the  coloration  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  neck  and  wattles, 
which  in  Talegallus  purpureicollis  (the  name  by  which  I 
propose  to  call  it)  is  of  a  purplish  white,  and  in  Talegallus 
lathami  red,  with  yellow  wattles.  Otherwise  the  birds  are 
very  similar  :  but,  as  Mr.  H.  G.  Barnard  says,  "  anyone  who 
has  seen  the  bird  in  life  will  at  once  oi)serve  the  difference.*' 
The  bright  colours  soon  fade  on  the  death  of  the  bird, 
and  the  difference  is  not  then  so  noticeable,  although  it  can 
still  be  observed.  During  the  breeding-season,  from  October 
until  January,  the  wattle  of  the  male  is  1^  inch  in  length, 
hanging  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  neck.  When  the 
breeding-season  is  over  the  wattle  shrinks  and  disappears ;  it 
is  then  more  difficult  to  tell  the  male  from  the  female  when 
seen  in  the  scrub. 

The  total  length  of  the  adult  male  is  29  inches,  wing  16 
inches,  and  leg  11  inches.  Its  head  and  upper  portion  of 
the  neck  red,  lower  portion  of  the  neck,  with  wattles,  whitish 
purple ;  eyes  very  light  brown,  almost  white ;  bill  black ; 
feet  and  legs  dark  brown ;  the  upper  surface  is  blackish 
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brown,  the  tail  being  almost  black;  the  feathers  of  the 
under  surface  are  also  blackish  brown,  tipped  with  light 
grey. 

The  female  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  male ;  the  coloration 
of  the  head  and  neck  is  not  so  bright,  and  she  has  no  wattle, 
otherwise  she  is  similar. 

The  eggs  of  this  bird  are  oval  in  shape  and  smaller  at 
one  end ;  they  are  pure  white  and  finely  granulated.  One 
obtained  at  Somerset  by  Mr.  Barnard  on  Nov.  3rd,  1895, 
measures  3*61  X 236  inches. 

I  propose  that  this  new  species  should  be  known  in  the 
vernacular  lists  as  Barnard's  Talegallus,  after  Mr.  H.  Greensill 
Barnard,  one  of  the  most  reliable  and  observant  collectors 
in  Australia,  whose  name,  like  that  of  his  brother,  Charles 
Barnard,  is  a  household  word  among  Australian  naturalists. 

2.  Calornis  metallica  Temm.     (Shining  Calornis.) 

These  beautiful  birds  are  very  plentiful  on  the  north-east 
coast,  and  build  their  bulky  hanging  nests  on  the  tallest 
trees  they  can  find,  in  scrub,  forest-country,  or  man- 
groves. The  tall  trees  they  choose  in  the  scrub  are  generally 
almost  bare  of  leaves,  and  in  the  forest-country  they  prefer 
the  locally-called  '*  Moreton-Bay  "  eucalyptus.  Their 
general  habits  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  European 
Starling.  They  live  in  flocks  of  varying  numbers  and  are 
often  seen  feeding  on  the  ground ;  they  fly  with  great 
rapidity  and  seem  always  in  a  hurry.  The  way  they  dart 
in  and  out  of  the  thick  scrub  without  coming  in  contact 
with  the  branches  is  wonderful.  When  a  large  colony  are 
nesting  on  one  tree  the  chatter  they  make  is  considerable, 
and  they  look  like  a  hive  of  bees  round  the  top  of  the  tall 
trees.  They  evidently  feed  largely  on  the  fruit  of  the  native 
nutmeg,  as  the  ground  under  the  trees  on  which  they  nest  is 
generally  covered  thickly  with  these  seeds.  The  thin  branches 
from  which  their  nests  are  suspended  occasionally  break  with 
the  extra  weight  of  the  nests  and  fall  to  the  ground.  The 
same  trees  are  used  year  after  year.  Mr.  H.  G.  Barnard 
climbed  up  one  large  tree  at   Somei'set,  Cape   York,  and 
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counted  296  nests  on  it.  He  said  that  the  noise  made  by 
the  birds  when  he  was  up  the  tree  was  something  to  be 
remembered.  The  nests  vary  in  size  and  are  nearly  circular; 
they  measure  7  inches  in  diameter^  and  the  nesting-chamber 
4^  inches ;  they  are  composed  principally  of  dark-coloured 
curly  vine-tendrils,  with  a  lining  of  finer  light-coloured 
fibres  from  the  palm-trees. 

These  birds  lay  from  two  to  three  eggs,  as  many  nests 
having  two  as  those  which  have  three.  The  clutches  vary 
both  in  size  and  coloration,  many  of  the  larger  eggs  especi- 
ally being  well  marked  on  the  larger  end  with  dark  brown 
and  lilac  spots,  in  many  cases  confluent  and  forming  an 
irregular  zone.  Others  have  smaller  markings  of  a  greyish- 
brown  colour  interspersed  with  lilac  markings,  but  they  arc 
more  evenly  scattered  over  the  surface.  Then,  again,  many 
of  the  clutches  have  no  markings,  but  these  are  mostly  the 
smaller  eggs  and  are  probably  those  of  the  younger  birds. 
The  ground-colour  is  greenish  white.  Some  of  the  eggs 
are  more  elongated  than  others.  The  following  are  the 
measurements  of  two  clutches : — (1)  A  1*16  x  '80,  B  1*10  x 
•79,  C  1-12  X  -78;   (2)  A  1-8  x  70,  B  l-6x  71  inch. 

3.  Myiagra  LATiRosTRis  (Gould).  (Broad-billcd  Fly- 
catcher.) 

The  nest  and  eggs  of  this  bird  were  found  by  Mr.  H.  G. 
Barnard  at  Somerset,  Cape  York,  on  December  20th,  1896. 
He  states  that  the  nest  was  built  in  a  mangrove-tree  over, 
lianging  a  deep  stream,  and  that  he  had  to  push  the  eggs  into 
his  handkerchief  at  the  end  of  a  long  stick.  While  he  was 
trying  to  secure  the  nest  it  fell  into  the  water  and  was  carried 
away  by  the  current.  It  was  very  similar  to  the  nest  of  3f. 
concinna,  but  larger,  being  about  the  size  of  that  of  Seisura 
inquieta.  Later  on  two  more  nests  were  found,  but  they  both 
contained  two  young  ones.  Mr.  Barnard  met  with  this  bird 
only  in  the  mangroves,  and  not  in  the  open  forest- country. 
The  ground-colour  of  the  eggs  is  a  dull  white,  but  one  of  the 
set  sent  is  a  shade  darker  than  the  other.  The  markings  are 
mostly  elongated,  some  greyish  brown  and  others  lilac,  the 
latter  appearing  as  if  beneath  the  surface  of  the  shell ;  they 
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iLii;  principally  on  tlie  larger  cud,  forming  a  r.one,  and  on  one   ■ 
of  the  eggs  there  are  scarcely  any  markings  anywhere  else, 
hilt  on  the  other  the  markings  are  more  scattered  over  the 
surface.     They  measure :— A  -78  X  -54,  B  -71  X  -52  inch. 

4.  Manccouia  GouLDi  (Gray).     (Gould's  Manurode.) 
Mr.  H.  G.  Barnard  found  the  nest  and  two  eggs  of  this 
spcuios  on  January  23rd,  18!)7,  near  Somerset ;  he  states  that 
the  birds  were  not  inimerous  and  tlut  they  were  geiicrally  in 
pairs.     He  shot  a  female  in  the  beginning  of  Decemhcr  that 
had  laid   an  egg  a  short  time  previously,  but   though  he 
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Ni'^t  nnd  Egg^of  Manuoilia gonldi. 
(From  a  pliutiigmph.) 

hunted  about  for  some   time   he  could  not  find  the  nest. 
The  birds  were  remarkably  shy,  and  it  was  impossible  to  get 
near  enough  in  the  sernh  to  watch  them.     It  is  probable  that 

the  egg  of  this  bird  will  always  be  a  rarity,  as  the  iicsts  are 
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hard  to  find ;  they  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Drongo 
Shrike  [Chibia  bracieata),  and  the  eggs  are  also  somewhat 
alike.  The  nest  is  a  shallow,  open  structure,  and  is  made  of 
curly  vine-tendrils,  the  inside  being  lined  with  the  same 
material^  only  finer,  and  on  the  branch  on  which  the  nest 
was  built,  and  in  conjunction  with  it,  an  orchid  was  growing, 
a  portion  of  which  the  bird  had  worked  into  the  outside  of 
its  nest.  It  was  built  on  a  horizontal  fork  of  a  tall  scrub-tree 
growing  in  forest-country,  about  20  yards  from  dense  scrub ; 
the  height  of  the  nest  from  the  ground  was  about  48  feet. 
Its  external  diameter  is  6  inches,  internal  4  inches,  external 
depth  3^  inches,  internal  1|  inch.  The  ground-colour  of 
the  two  eggs  varies,  in  one  case  being  dull  white  and  in  the 
other  of  a  reddish  hue.  The  eggs  are  thickly  marked  all 
over  with  longitudinal  streaks  in  varying  shades  of  brown, 
many  appearing  as  if  beneath  the  surface,  they  being  of  a 
lilac  colour;  the  markings  or  stripes  are  most  numerous  on 
the  larger  end.  They  measure  : — A  1*40  X  1*6,  B  1*41  x  1'4 
inch. 

5,  Tanysiptera  SYLVIA  (Gould).  (White- tailed  Kingfisher.) 
These  beautiful  Kingfishers  breed  on  the  north-east  coast 
as  far  south  as  Cairns,  and  probably  further.  Mr.  Barnard 
found  them  nesting  in  termites'  mounds,  both  in  those 
situated  on  the  trees  and  also  in  those  on  the  ground  ;  some 
of  the  nests  he  took  were  30  feet  from  the  ground.  They 
seem  to  have  a  certain  day  to  start  laying,  as  he  opened  ten 
nests  on  one  day  and  found  them  all  empty,  but  five  days 
later  he  opened  twelve  nests  and  found  three  fresh  eggs  in 
each.  Both  Mr.  R.  Hislop  and  I  myself  have  noticed  the  same 
thing.  The  birds  burrow  a  hole  in  a  termites'  mound,  either 
on  the  ground  or  in  a  tree,  but  much  more  often  the  former. 
Shortly  after  the  young  birds  leave  the  nest  the  termites  fill 
in  the  hole  made  by  the  parent  Kingfisher.  The  eggs  vary 
considerably  in  size ;  some  are  slightly  pointed  at  one  end, 
and  others  are  not.  One  of  the  sets  taken  by  Mr.  Barnard 
at  Somerset  on  Dec.  17th,  1896,  measure: — A  98 x -88, 
B  1-2X-87,  C  1-5  X -85  inch. 
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6.  MicRooLossus  ATKRRiMus  (Om.).  (Great  Palm 
Cockatoo.) 

The  egg  of  this  bird  has  been  previously  described  from 
New  Guinea^  but  Mr.  Barnard  has  noticed  its  nesting-habits, 
which  are  well  worth  recording,  though  he  was  not  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  the  eggs.  These  birds  nest  in  the  forest- 
country,  and  having  chosen  a  hollow  in  a  tree  they,  with  their 
powerful  beaks,  break  off  green  twigs  about  the  thickness  of 
a  man^s  finger  and  carry  them  into  the  hole,  having  first 
removed  all  the  leaves  from  the  twigs.  They  then  bite  them 
into  small  pieces  from  two  to  three  inches  in  length  and  strew 
them  thickly  over  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  One  nest  to  which 
he  climbed  up  in  a  large  dead  bloodwood  stump,  fully  200 
yards  from  the  nearest  scrub,  had  the  bottom  of  the  hole 
covered  to  a  depth  of  four  inches  with  twigs  of  scrub-trees. 
No  leaves  are  put  in ;  the  holes  themselves  are  generally  two 
feet  in  depth.  The  apparent  reason  for  the  twigs  being  in 
the  hole  is  that  the  birds  breed  from  November  to  March — 
that  is,  during  the  rainy  season,  and  as  the  holes  for  their 
nests  are  always  chosen  in  upright  trunks,  the  sticks  would 
keep  their  single  white  egg  or  young  off  the  wet  rotten 
d^ris  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  An  egg  of  this  bird  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Keartland  was  taken  at  Cape  York 
in  February  1897 ;  it  is  dull  white  in  colour,  and  the  surface 
slightly  rough,  in  shape  a  swollen  oval,  slightly  pointed  at 
one  end,  and  measures  2*12x1 '55  inch. 

7.  Ptilotis  oracilis  Gould.  (Plate  I.)  (Graceful 
Honey-eater.) 

This  active  little  bird  is  found  on  the  north-east  coast  from 
Cape  York  to  Cardwell,  and  probably  further.  Specimens 
were  secured  at  Somerset  by  Mr.  Barnard,  and  in  the  Bloom- 
field  River  district  by  Mr.  Hislop  and  myself.  They  seem 
nowhere  very  plentiful,  and  are  often  found  in  the  open 
country  and  in  the  edges  of  the  scrub.  They  build  their  nests 
among  the  leaves  near  the  end  of  a  branch  of  some  thickly- 
foliaged  tree,  generally  some  20  feet  or  more  from  the 
ground. 
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This  bird  (Plate  I.)  has  been  considered  by  several  ornitho- 
logists as  being  the  same  as  Piiloiis  notata  Gould ;  but  both 
Mr.  A.  J.  Campbell  and  I  myself  have  gone  carefully  into  this 
subject  and  consider  that  Gould's  original  description  of  the 
two  species  as  being  distinct  holds  good^  especially  from  an 
oological  point  of  view^  although  both  birds  are  found  in 
the  same  locality*.  P.  gracilis  is  considerably  smaller  than 
P.  notata  and  has  a  proportionately  longer  bill.  Their  note, 
habits,  nest,  and  eggs  are  all  different,  and  you  get  no  inter- 
mediate links  between  the  two  birds.  Both  have  been  shot 
off  their  nests  on  several  occasions  by  Mr.  Barnard  at  Cape 
York,  and  by  Mr.  Hislop  and  myself  in  the  Bloomfield  River 
district. 

The  nest  is  cup-shaped ;  the  upper  portion  is  composed  of 
green  moss  and  shreds  of  bark,  and  the  lower  portion 
principally  of  flat  pieces  of  paper-bark  and  moss.  It  is  well 
covered  externally  with  cobwebs;  the  inside  is  beautifully 
and  plentifully  lined  with  the  glossy  white  down  from  the 
native  cotton-plant.  Its  external  diameter  is  2^  inches, 
internal  If  inch ;  external  depth  2^  inches,  internal  I^  inch. 
The  clutch  is  of  two  eggs,  and  their  ground-colour  is  a  rich 
teiTa-cotta,  varying  in  intensity  and  being  much  darker  on 
the  larger  end.  There  are  a  few  dark-brown  markings, 
especially  on  the  larger  end;  but  these  vary  in  different 
clutches,  as  in  some  they  are  large  and  of  a  deeper  shade 
and  form  an  irregular  zone  round  the  larger  end,  and  in 
others  the  spots  are  much  smaller  and  more  scattered.  A 
set  1  took  in  the  Bloomfield  River  district  on  Nov.  23rd, 
1896,  measure  :  A  '79  x  -50,  B  -78  x  -54  inch ;  and  another 
set,  taken  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Barnard  at  Somerset,  measure: 
A-76x-4«,  B  -77  X -51  inch. 

Since  writing  these  remarks  I  have  received  a  letter  from 

*  [We  quite  agree  with  the  author  that  this  PtUotin  is  distinguishable 
from  P.  notata^  and  have  great  pleasure  in  giving  figures  of  the  bird  and 
its  nest  from  Mr.  Le  Souefs  specimens.  Dr.  Gadow  (Cat.  B.  ix.  p.  227) 
has  united  both  species  to  P.  annloga  of  New  Guinea,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  larger  P.  notata  may  be  barely  separable  from  that  totm^  but 
the  group  requires  careful  revision. — Edd.] 
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Mr.  Barnard  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  states : — "  There  can 
be  no  mistake  about  the  two  Honej-eaters  being  different, 
as  I  shot  both  kinds  from  the  nests.  Both  the  nests  and  the 
eggs  are  different^  and  also  the  birds  have  a  totally  different 
note/' 

8.  Ptilotis  notata  Gould.  (Yellow-spotted  Honey-eater.) 
This  species  is  very  plentiful  on  the  north-east  coast,  and  is 
probably  the  most  familiar  bird  in  the  scrubs,  and  certainly 
the  most  in  evidence,  as  they  are  very  fearless  and  may  often 
be  seen  basking  in  the  clear  pools  of  water,  of  which  habit 
they  seem  very  fond,  or  dashing  one  after  another  among  the 
thickly-growing  timber,  uttering  their  loud  note  as  they  go, 
which  on  such  occasions  is  different  from  the  note  they  usually 
utter.  They  seem  to  be  found  most  frequently  in  the  scrubs, 
and  rarely  in  the  open  forest-country.  They  often  build 
their  nests  very  low  down ;  one  I  noticed,  with  two  eggs  in  it, 
was  suspended  to  a  palm- leaf  at  the  side  of  the  road,  and  was 
only  six  inches  from  the  ground.  Two  seems  to  be  the 
general  number  of  the  clutch. 

The  somewhat  loosely-built  nests  are  composed  principally 
of  shreds  of  a  coarse  grass,  with  pieces  of  paper-bark,  and  are 
lightly  covered  externally  with  cobwebs.  The  interior  is  lined 
with  the  glossy  white  down  from  the  native  cotton-pod ;  their 
diameter  is  3^  inches  by  3  inches  in  depth^  internal  diameter 
2i  inches  by  2  inches  in  depth.  The  ground-colour  of  the  egg 
is  pure  white,  but  the  markings  vary  considerably.  Some 
have  a  very  few  large  and  very  dark  brown  spots  on  them,  all 
situated  on  the  larger  end ;  others  have  the  larger  end  covered 
with  smaller  brown  spots,  often  forming  a  zone,  many  of  the 
markings  appearing  as  if  beneath  the  surface  of  the  shell ; 
others  again  have  a  few  small  markings  equally  distributed 
all  over  the  egg.  One  clutch  Mr.  H.  G.  Barnard  took  at 
Somerset  on  October  28th,  1896,  measures:  A  •88x*61, 
B  '84  X  '60  inch ;  and  another  clutch  I  took  on  November 
25th,  1896,  in  the  Bloomfield  River  district,  measures  : 
A  -88  X  -65,  B  -87  X  '66  inch. 
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9.  Gekygone  personata  Gould.  (Masked  Gerygone) 
These  little  birds  are  very  shy  and  difficult  to  secure  in  the 
thick  scrub  where  they  make  their  home.  One  curious  cir- 
cumstance is  that  they  always  seem  to  build  their  hangings 
dome-shaped  nests  in  close  proximity  to  a  wasps'-nest,  from 
within  a  few  inches  to  four  feet  away,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
conjecture  for  what  reason.  The  nests  vary  in  size  and  are 
generally  suspended  from  the  end  of  a  thin  branch  or  palm- 
leaf.  They  have  a  porch  at  the  entrance,  sometimes  going 
straight  in  and  occasionally  upward,  and  more  prominent  in 
some  than  in  others.  The  nest  is  composed  of  fine  fibres  of 
grass,  and  on  the  lower  portion,  which  hangs  loose  below,  are 
often  fastened  the  dried  excreta  of  wood-boring  caterpillars, 
which  add  weight  to  it  and  prevent  its  being  blown  over  or 
against  the  nest.  Small  portions  of  the  same  material  are 
often  placed  on  the  exterior  of  the  nest.  It  is  lined  with 
fine  brown-coloured  down  off  the  seeds  of  scrub-plants ; 
a  good  deal  of  cobweb  is  worked  in,  which  materially  helps 
to  keep  the  lightly-built  structure  together,  and  cobweb  is 
also  plentifully  put  on  the  outside.  The  nest  measures  in 
depth  5  inches,  exclusive  of  3  inches  of  loose  material 
hanging  under  it.  Inside  chamber  2^  inches.  Breadth  :  ex- 
ternal 2i  inches,  top  of  porch  l^  inch ;  internal  2  inches.  The 
eggs  are  three  in  number ;  their  ground-colour  is  white,  and 
they  are  thickly  marked  with  reddish  spots,  varying  in 
intensity  of  colour,  the  markings  being  much  more  numerous 
on  tlie  larger  end  and  often  confluent.  A  clutch  taken  on 
the  3rd  February,  1897,  by  Mr.  Barnard  at  Somerset, 
measure  :  A  SOx  '51,  B  •82x  -48,  C  -82  X  -46  inch. 

I  have  occasionally  found  the  eg^  of  the  Little  Bronze 
Cuckoo  [Chalcites  mtnutillus  Gould)  in  the  nest  of  this  bird, 
but  much  more  frequently  in  the  nests  of  Gerygone  magni- 
rostris.  Mr.  Barnard  found  many  nests  of  G.  personata 
containing  one  or  two  eggs  partially  dried ;  one  nest  con- 
tained three  eggs  too  dry  to  blow,  and  three  eggs  placed  on 
top  of  them  perfectly  fresh.  The  eggs^  drying  he  attributed 
to  the  intense  heat. 
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V. — On  the  Rediscovery  of  three  remarkable  Species  of  Birds 
of  South  America.     By  Hans^  Graf  von  Berlepsch. 

(Plate  11.) 

1.  PiPRA  0PAL1ZANS.     (Plate  II.) 

In  the  second  part  of  his  '  Zur  Ornithologie  Brasiliens/ 
published  at  the  end  of  1868  (pp.  128,  186-187),  Herr 
August  von  Pelzeln  made  known  a  new  species  of  Pipra 
from  a  MS.  description  of  Johann  Natterer,  who  collected 
a  single  specimen  of  this  bird  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pard, 
Lower  Amazons.  Unfortunately  this  single  individual  was 
lost,  and  Herr  von  Pelzeln  was  obliged  to  form  a  diagnosis 
from  Natterer's  MS.  description,  which,  nevertheless,  was 
very  full  and  detailed,  and  now  proves  also  to  be  quite 
correct. 

In  1888  Mr.  Sclater,  when  writing  his  Catalogue  of  the 
Piprida  in  the  British  Museum  (vol.  xiv.  p.  292),  remarked 
in  a  footnote  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  Pipra  opali- 
zans,  Pelz.,  and  nothing  has  siuce  been  published  about 
that  species. 

After  this,  a  young  entomological  collector,  Herr  Albert 
Schulz,  of  Prussia,  intending  to  collect  birds  for  me  on  the 
Lower  Amazons,  asked  me  for  descriptions  of  rare  birds 
inhabiting  that  country,  and  when  leaving  for  Par^,  besides 
descriptions  of  other  birds,  took  with  him  a  diagnosis  of 
Pipra  opalizans.  The  first  collection  I  received  from  him 
was  not  very  promising,  but  the  second  contained  a  specimen 
of  Pipra  opalizans. 

Before  receiving  this  collection,  I  had  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Schuiz  with  a  list  of  its  contents.  He  had  tried  to 
name  his  species  after  the  descriptions  in  his  hands,  and  I 
found  the  name  of  Pipra  opalizans  in  his  list.  I  confess  I 
did  not  believe  in  the  correctness  of  this  identification,  and 
was  really  surprised  when,  on  opening  the  box,  I  found  a 
true  Pipra  opalizans,  which  proved  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  singular  birds  which  I  ever  had  before  my  eyes. 

The  bird  obtained  by  Schuiz  is  evidently  a  male,  and  is 
no  doubt  in  perfect  plumage.     The  upper  parts,  including 
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wings  and  tail,  are  dark  green^  becoming  lighter  and  brighter 
on  the  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts.  The  throaty  upper 
breast,  and  the  sides  of  the  bodv^  the  sides  of  the  head,  and 
a  frontal  line  are  of  a  lighter  or  more  yellowish  green.  The 
belly  and  under  tail-coverts  are  clear  yellow.  The  head 
above  is  ornamented  by  a  plaque  composed  of  flat  metallic 
feathers  of  unsurpassed  beauty.  They  might  be  classed  as 
being  like  mother-of-pearl  with  a  glittering  hue  of  opal 
(which  peculiarity  induced  Natterer  to  call  the  species 
Pipra  opaiizans),  but  at  the  same  time  may  be  observed  a 
rich  coruscation  on  it  of  the  purest  gold  and  silver. 

It  is  impossible  to  get  an  idea  of  the  brightness  of  the  cap 
of  Pipra  opalizans  without  having  seen  the  bird,  and  I  think 
it  might  well  be  called  the  finest  bird  in  existence.  It  may 
be  added  that  on  the  neck  the  metallic  feathers  of  the  cap 
become  lengthened  and  pointed  to  the  tip,  and  here  they 
are  somewhat  expanded,  forming  a  sort  of  crest.  The  upper 
mandible  is  plumbeous  at  the  base,  becoming  whiter  on  the 
apical  portion.  The  under  mandible  is  white,  legs  and  toes 
flesh-coloured. 

My  specimen  has  the  wings  and  tail  in  moult^  and 
unfortunately,  from  an  accident,  has  lost  the  tip  of  the  upper 
mandible,  therefore  its  measurements  are  not  of  much  use. 
They  are  about  as  follows:  long.  tot.  95,  al.  51,  caud.  26, 
culm,  about  9,  tars.  13^  mm. 

As  already  pointed  out  by  Joliann  Natterer,  the  nearest 
ally  of  Pipra  opalizans  is  P,  nattereri,  Scl. ;  but  the  latter 
species  has  the  cap  of  the  head  pure  white,  and  has  a  white 
rump,  which  in  P.  opalizans  is  green  like  the  back. 

My  specimen,  which  I  believe  is  now  the  only  one  in  exist- 
ence in  any  public  or  private  collection,  was  obtained  by 
Mr.  Albert  Schulz  near  Ourem,  on  the  Rio  Guamd,  which 
joins  the  Amazons  near  Pard,  south-east  of  that  city,  on  the 
2nd  February,  1894.  The  sex  is  labelled  as  ''  ?  juv.  (?)," 
which  is  evidently  an  error,  and  there  is  a  note  on  the  back 
of  the  label  that  the  sexual  organs  were  undiscemible  and 
that  it  was  probably  '*  ^  ad.'^  The  iris  is  marked  as  pale 
yellow  C'hellgelb'''). 
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Immediately  on  receiving  this  specimen^  I  wrote  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Schulz  asking  him  to  collect  more  specimens  of 
Pipra  opalizans,  for  which  I  oflfered  him  a  good  price ;  but 
he  did  not  succeed  in  finding  it  again^  and  unfortunately, 
owing  to  bad  healthy  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Germany 
in  1895. 

2.  Idiopsar  bkachyurus. 

This  curious  bird  was  described  by  the  late  Mr.  Cassin, 
in  his  "  Study  of  the  Icierida ''  (Proc.  Ac.  N.  Sc.  Philad. 
1866,  p.  414)^  from  a  single  specimen  said  to  have  been 
procured  near  La  Paz  in  Bolivia  by  Mr.  D.  K.  Cartter. 
Mr.  Sclater^  having  examined  the  type  belonging  to  the 
U.S.  National  Museum  at  Washington,  pointed  out  (in  an 
article  in  'The  Ibis/  1884,  p.  240),  quite  correctly,  I  think, 
that  Idiopsar  trachyurus  is  not  an  Icteriue  bird  but  a 
Finch,  reminding  one  of  Phrygilus  unicolor  by  its  style  of 
coloration,  but  possessing  quite  an  extraordinary  bill  for 
a  Finch. 

Now  I  have  great  pleasure  to  announce  that  my  collector, 
Herr  Gustav  Garlepp,  with  the  aid  of  a  copy  of  the  figure  in 
'  The  Ibis '  for  1884,  and  having  received  special  instructions 
from  me  to  make  every  eflfort  to  find  this  bird,  after  having 
vainly  searched  for  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  La  Paz,  was 
at  last  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  it  at  Iquico  on  the  Illi- 
mani  (4000  metres)  in  February  1895,  and  to  find  it  again 
near  Rincouada,  on  the  road  over  the  Andes,  also  east  of 
La  Paz  at  the  same  altitude  (4000  metres),  in  September 
1896. 

Altogether,  Mr.  Garlepp  has  sent  me  twelve  specimens, 
including  adults  of  both  sexes  and  a  young  bird,  all  of  them 
being  nearly  alike  in  coloration. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  here  an  abstract  of 
Garlepp's  letter  relating  to  this  important  discovery, 
translated  from  the  German  original : — 

"  Iquico,  20th  February,  1895. 

" After  some  delay,  caused  by  our  illness,  and  after 

a  riding  journey  of  two  days   (from  La  Paz),  we  at  last 
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arrived  liere^  which  is  a  hacienda  situated  on  the  north- 
eastern slope  of  the  majestic  Illiraani.  This  was  on  the 
14th  of  January.  During  the  first  eight  or  ten  days  my 
brother  and  I  made  some  excui*sions  up  and  down  hill  to 
reconnoitre  the  ground.  The  time  was  not  good  for 
collecting  birds,  most  of  them  being  moulting.  Never- 
theless, of  Jiglaactis  pamela,  which  was  very  common,  we 
collected  a  large  number,  and  I  was  very  much  pleased  to 
find^  at  a  great  altitude  near  the  line  of  eternal  snow  in  com- 
pany with  other  Ground- Finches  (such  as  Spodiornis  jelskiiy 
Diuca  specultfera,  etc.),  the  much  sought-after  Idiopsar 
brachyurus.  I  have^  so  far,  shot  only  five  specimens,  and 
cannot  yet  say  much  about  this  curious  bird.  In  these  liigh 
regions,  where  it  rains,  hails,  or  snows  twenty  hours  of  the 
day,  the  vegetation  is  very  scanty,  and  consists  only  of 
gramineous  plants,  and  such  herbs  as  can  grow  between  the 
debris  of  rocks  and  blocks  of  stone.  In  such  situations  this 
bird  searches  after  insects,  and  is  sometimes  to  be  seen 
sitting  on  the  stones  holding  its  long  beak  upward,  which 
is  a  curious  sight.  The  people  of  this  country  know  the 
bird  well,  and  call  it  '  Agusanieve,'  wbich  means  that  it 
searches  after  insects  under  the  snow.  I  was  told  that  in 
heavy  snowfalls  these  birds  cannot  fly  and  are  easily  taken 
by  hand.'' 

In  a  later  letter  Mr.  Garlepp  says  that  he  found  the 
Idiopsar  at  different  places  on  the  Cordillera  at  the  altitude 
of  14,000  feet,  and  that  he  now  thinks  it  feeds  exclusively 
on  seeds.  He  also  says  that  males  and  females  are  quite 
alike,  and  that  he  had  prepared  skeletons  of  two  moulting 
specimens. 

As  already  said,  I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Sclater  that 
Idiopsar  is  not  an  Icterine  bird,  but  a  true  Fringilline, 
perhaps  most  nearly  related  to  Phrygilus  or  Diuca,  It  truly 
looks  like  Phrygilus  unicolor  with  a  much  exaggerated  and 
deformed  bill. 

The  males  and  females,  as  sexed  by  Garlepp,  do  not  show 
any  difference  either  in  coloration  or  form ;  it  only  appears 
that  the  older  specimens  have  longer  bills,  which  are  more 
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compressed  in  the  apical  half^  while  younger  specimens  have 
the  bill  much  shorter  and  comparatively  thicker  or  more 
swollen^  with  the  culmen  more  rounded.  The  latter  also 
have  the  plumage  more  or  less  soiled  with  brownish,  while 
the  adults  are  of  a  clearer  slate  or  plumbeous  grey  above 
and  of  a  purer  ashy  beneath;  but  on  the  whole  the  difference 
is  only  slight. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  all  the  allied  Fringilline 
forms  (such  as  Phrygilus,  Spodiornis,  and  Haplospiza)  the 
females  differ  widely  from  the  males  in  their  coloration, 
while  in  Diuca  the  difference  between  the  sexes  is  but  slight. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  figure  in  *  The  Ibis '  is  very 
correct,  the  bird  there  looking  not  at  all  like  a  Ground- 
Finch,  which  he  really  is ;  but,  at  all  events,  this  figure 
aided  Mr.  Garlepp  to  find  the  bird  in  a  totally  different 
situation  (on  the  ground),  and  I  think  this  energetic  traveller 
is  much  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  rediscovery  of  one  of 
the  most  singular  South- American  types,  as  Mr.  Sclater  has 
called  it. 

I  give  measurements  (p.  64)  of  the  twelve  specimens 
now  before  me. 

3.    ChRYSOLAMPIS  CHLOROLiCMUS. 

Lampomis  calosoma,  Elliot  (1872). 

In  his  Catalogue  of  the  Trochilidae  of  the  British  Museum 
(vol.  xvi.  p.  96),  Mr.  Osbert  Salvin  made  a  remark  that 
"Graf  H.  v.  Berlepsch  has  a  specimen  of  this  bird  (viz. 
Lampornis  calosoma)  received  direct  from  Bahia.''  This  is 
the  case,  whereas  Mr.  Elliot,  when  describing  the  species, 
believed  it  to  be  from  somewhere  in  the  West  Indies. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  brother  ornithologists  may  take  an 
interest  in  the  story  of  how  I  got  my  bird.  Some  years  ago 
(in  1888)  I  was  told  that  a  merchant  in  a  village  called 
'^  Veckerhagen,"  on  the  Weser,  was  anxious  to  dispose  of  a 
small  lot  of  bird-skins  which  he  had  received  from  his  son, 
who  then  was  a  clerk  in  a  business  at  Bahia.  I  asked  him 
to  send  me  the  lot,  and  found  it  contained  bird-skins  of 
bright  colours  of  the  usual  Bahia  make,   viz.  trade-skins 
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prepared  for  millinery  purposes.  There  were  some  fifty 
Rhamphocelua  brasilitis,  a  number  of  Galbula  rufoviridis, 
Pipra  erythrocephala,  &e.,  and  a  few  Humming-birds,  such 
as  Lampomis  nigricollis,  Petasophora  serrirostris,  Agyrtria 
leucoffastra,  and  a  splendid  specimen  of  Chrysolampis  chloro- 
lamus.  The  skin  of  this  bird  is  quite  of  the  same  make  as 
that  of  the  others :  viz.,  high  breast,  flat  throat,  tail- 
feathers  spread  out  like  a  fan^  and  a  slip  of  paper  round 
the  body. 

The  young  man  who  sent  the  birds  from  Bahia  afterwards 
returned  to  Germany,  and  I  spoke  with  him.  He  told  me 
that  he  got  all  the  skins  from  a  dealer  at  Bahia,  who  used 
to  prepare  skins  for  millinery  purposes.  Consequently  there 
cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  Chrysolampis  chlorotcemus 
is  really  an  inhabitant  of  the  province  of  Bahia  in  Brazil. 

My  specimen,  which  is  evidently  an  old  male  in  perfect 
plumage,  measures  :  al.  60^,  caud.  36,  culm.  18|  mm. 

I  think  that  the  correct  name  for  this  species  is  Chryso- 
lampis  chlorolamus  (Elliot) . 

Regarding  the  generic  name,  I  may  remark  that  the  silvery- 
greenish  glittering  head  and  neck,  and  the  rufous  middle 
tail-feathers,  as  well  as  the  produced  feathering  from  the 
front  along  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible,  are  characters 
which  associate  it  with  Chrysolampis,  while  the  longer  bill 
and  the  serrated  maxilla  (as  Salvin  remarks)  speak  rather 
for  Lampomis.  It  is  in  fact  somewhat  intermediate  between 
Chrysolampis  and  Lampomis,  but  to  my  mind  the  characters 
of  Chrysolampis  prevail  in  it  against  those  of  Lampomis. 

About  the  specific  name,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  chlorolcsmus  of  Mr.  Elliot  is  the  oldest.  The  name 
calosoma,  proposed  by  Mr.  Elliot  two  years  later,  must 
become  a  synonym.  It  is  true  that  there  was  already  an 
Eulampis  chhroUBmus,  Gld.,  which  by  Cabanis  and  Heine 
was  placed  with  Lampomis,  but  this  fact  does  not  justify  us 
in  withdrawing  the  specific  name  of  chloroUemtis  from  our 
bird.  Even  if  placed  again  in  the  genus  Lampomis,  this 
species  ought  to  stand  as  Lampomis  chlorokema  (Elliot). 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  original  specimen  in  the  American 
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Museum  of  New  York,  that  in  the  British  Museum  (ex  coll. 
Salviu  and  Godman),  and  my  own  are  the  only  representa- 
tives of  this  rare  Humming-bird  in  our  collections  of  natural 
history. 


VI. — Notes  on  some  Specimens  of  Anatidse  in  the  late  Count 
NinnVs   Collection,      By  Prof.  Ettorb   Arrigoni  Degli 

ODDI. 

The  much-lamented  Count  Alexander  P.  Ninni^  a  name 
dear  to  naturalists  of  every  country,  left  his  rich  collections 
of  natural  history  to  the  city  of  Venice,  where  they  were 
consigned  to  the  Correr  Museum.  The  most  remarkable 
part  of  them  is  the  series  of  birds,  which  consists  of  about 
one  thousand  specimens,  illustrative  of  the  avifauna  of  the 
province  of  Venice.  But  several  rare  specimens  have  most 
unfortunately  been  lost  through  the  carelessness  of  those  to 
whom  they  were  entrusted.  Among  these  are  an  example 
of  CEdemia  nigra,  of  which  only  the  head  is  left,  and  an 
example  of  a  cross  between  Anas  boscas  and  Chaulelasmus 
streperus  destroyed  by  moths.  In  fact  it  is  owing  to  the  inde- 
fatigable activity  and  intelligence  of  my  friend  Prof.  Joseph 
Scarpa,  appointed  by  the  city  of  Venice  to  put  the  collections 
into  order,  that  they  have  escaped  further  loss. 

The  greater  number  of  the  specimens  in  this  collection  are 
unfortunately  without  date  and  locality.  It  is,  however, 
certain  that  they  were  all  obtained  in  the  Venetian  estuary  and 
the  adjoining  seas  within  the  last  few  years.  Count  Ninni  had 
many  correspondents  who  brought  him  everything  interesting 
they  met  with,  among  whom  I  may  mention  Giovanni 
Minotto,  a  preparator  and  punt-gunner.  Although  not 
gifted  with  knowledge  acquired  from  books,  Minotto  is 
endowed  with  great  natural  ability,  and  was  a  coadjutor 
of  Count  Ninnies  of  no  little  importance,  and  since  the 
latter's  death  he  has  been  very  useful  to  me  in  collecting 
and  mounting  birds  for  my  museum. 

The  Anatidse,  consisting  of  about  one  hundred  specimens, 
are  the  most  largely  represented  family  in  the  collection,  and 
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I  think  it  conTenient  to  take  this  group  into  consideration 
first. 

1.  Tadorna  cornuta.     (Venetian  name  "  Cherso/') 

A  rare  species  in  the  Venetian  estuary,  where  it  generally 
appears  at  the  time  of  migration  in  winter,  but  it  has  also 
been  seen  in  the  months  of  July  and  August.  Formerly  it 
was  more  common. 

2.  Anas  boscas.  (Venetian  name  ''  Mazzorin  "  cf  i 
''  Anara ''   ?  .) 

The  Mallard  is  common  in  Venetian  territory,  where  it  is 
also  a  resident,  but  the  number  increases  wonderfully  in 
winter  on  account  of  the  large  flocks  from  the  north,  which 
arrive  in  the  month  of  November  and  leave  in  February. 
It  breeds  commonly  in  our  regions,  but  formerly  its  breeding- 
places  were  much  more  numerous.  In  August  many  adult 
males  are  killed,  and  this  is  the  time  of  its  moulting-plumage; 
one  in  this  condition  of  plumage  is  in  the  collection,  but 
such  specimens  are  rare  in  our  Italian  museums. 

3.  Mareca  PENELOPE.  (Venetian  name  ^'  Ciosso ''  cf , 
''Ciossa''  ?.) 

The  Wigeon  is  the  most  common  of  the  Ducks  that 
frequent  the  estuary.  It  is  an  autumn  bird,  passing  between 
August  20th  and  November  20th,  and  returning  between 
March  2nd  and  April  30th.  Sometimes  we  see  large  flocks 
of  Wigeon  in  the  lagoons,  principally  composed  of  young 
birds  in  their  first  nuptial  dress.  They  are  commonly 
called  Ciossi  di  baro,  the  baro  being  the  Zostera  marina, 
a  seaweed  on  which  they  feed.  This  bird  very  seldom 
breeds  in  this  country. 

4.  Dapila  acuta.    (Venetian  name  *'  Asia  "  ^ ,  "Asiada  ^' 
? ,  ''  Colanzi.") 

The  Pintail  is  a  common  species  in  the  Venetian  territory 
as  an  autumn  bird,  passing  between  August  15th  and  Sep- 
tember 30th,  and  between  March  15th  and  April  30th.  It 
is  also  sometimes  seen  in  May,  but  seldom.  Naccari,  in 
his  ^  Omitologia  Veneta/  states  that  this  species  breeds  in 
our  district,  but  this  is  doubtful. 
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5.  FuLiQULA  RUFiNA.     (Venetian  name  '^  Ciosso  turco/*) 
The  Red-crested  Pochard  is  a  rare  bird  which  appears  in 

Venetia  in  November  and  in  the  months  of  March  and  April. 
It  frequents  large  spaces  of  water  in  the  lagoons  and  sea. 
Some  are  killed  every  year.  I  have  three  in  my  collection, 
and  every  Venetian  museum  has  specimens  obtained  in  these 
regions.  Even  while  I  am  writing  (April),  I  have  heard  of 
a  specimen  having  been  lately  caught  in  the  estuary.  It 
has  been  stuflfed  by  G.  Minotto,  who  was  my  informant,  and 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  G.  Voltolina  at  Chioggia. 

6.  FuLiGULA  MARiLA.  (Venetian  names  *'  Magaaso  de  la 
schena  zenarina/'  "  MoretonJ*) 

The  Scaup  is  neither  common  nor  very  rare  ;  it  appears  at 
the  time  of  migration  and  in  winter.  I  have  killed  several 
individuals,  and  have  some  twenty  specimens  in  my  col- 
lection. It  frequents  large  expanses  of  water,  and  prefers 
the  deep  places  where  seaweeds  abound.  It  lives  in  flocks 
along  with  the  Common  Pochard  and  Tufted  Duck. 

7.  FuLiGULA  FERiNA.  (Venetian  name  "  Magasson,^^ 
'*  Magasson  dalfero/'  ^'  Magasson  monaro,''') 

The  Common  Pochard  is  more  abundant  than  the  Tufted 
Duck  in  this  country ;  it  appears  towards  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember, but  I  have  killed  specimens  in  August.  The  birds 
that  remain  with  us  during  the  winter  depart  in  February,  at 
which  time  immigrants  arrive;  the  latter  occasionally  defer 
their  departure  from  our  waters  till  April.  Sometimes  the 
Venetian  lagoons  are  frequented  by  immense  quantities  of 
Pochards.  They  live  in  flocks  on  the  large  and  deep  ex- 
panses of  water  where  seaweeds  and  vegetation  of  all  kinds 
abound.  The  cold  and  ice  do  not  affect  them,  but  they  leave 
us  as  soon  as  the  warm  weather  comes  on.  Like  other 
Ducks,  they  are  an  object  of  active  and  profitable  pursuit, 
but  their  flesh  is  not  delicate.  This  species  does  not  breed 
with  us. 

8.  (Edemia  fusca.     (Venetian  name  "  Oreo  marin/') 
The  Velvet  Scoter,  as  Count  Ninni  says  *,  is  certainly  less 

*  Atti  R.  I8t  Yen.  ser.  6,  t.  iii.  p,  223  (1885). 
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common  than  the  Gadwall  and  Ferruginous  Duck^  but  it 
appears  every  year  in  our  lagoons  and  especially  in  the  sea^ 
more  frequently  than  the  Common  Sheld-duek  and  the 
Goosander.  It  is  seen  in  autumn  and  in  winter.  It  begins  to 
arrive  in  October — the  several  specimens  in  my  collection 
were  killed  between  October  and  January, — but  Count 
Contarini  *  says  that  individuals  have  been  killed  in  April 
and  May.  As  a  young  bird  the  Velvet  Scoter  is  not  very 
uncommon,  but  males  in  full  plumage  are  rare,  and  I  do  not 
possess  a  specimen  of  the  latter  in  my  collection.  Count 
Ninni  calculated  that  in  1885  no  less  than  fifty  of  these 
birds  were  obtained  in  this  country ;  but  if  the  calculation 
was  correct  at  that  time  it  certainly  is  not  now,  and  the 
species  has  become  much  less  frequent. 

9.  (Edemia  nigra.  (Venetian  name  ^'  Orchito  marin") 
Count  Ninni  f  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  Common 
Scoter  is  a  rare  bird  in  the  Venetian  province,  and  in  fact 
it  appears  very  seldom  and  quite  as  a  straggler  among  us. 
It  has  been  seen  in  winter  between  October  and  April. 
Count  Contarini  says  %  that  individuals  have  been  killed  in 
May,  but  there  is  no  proof  that  this  assertion  is  correct. 
Count  Ninni  procured  two  in  1884  (tn  litt,),  and  probably 
the  head  in  his  collection  belonged  to  one  of  them.  After 
that  date  an  adult  male  in  full  breeding-plumage  was  killed 
on  the  Lago  di  Garda  near  Paeengo  on  April  7th,  1888; 
this  was  stuffed  by  V.  Dal  Nero  and  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  Count  Fratta  at  Lasisa. 

In  1885  G.  Minotto  killed  three  specimens  in  November 
on  our  lagoons,  two  of  which,  a  young  male  and  an  adult 
female,  came  into  my  possession ;  the  third — a  young  bird — 
is  in  the  Museo  Scarpa  at  Treviso.  Three  other  specimens 
were  seen  between  the  14th  and  22nd  of  October  of  the 
same  year  in  the  lagoons  at  '^  Sette  Morti ''  and  in  the  sea 
near  S.  Elisabetta  de  Lido,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  get  near 

*  '  Voiezu  e  le  soe  lagune,'  voL  iL  p.  222  (1847). 
t  Pitov.  d.  Veneiift,  Monogr.  si.  eooD.  midm.,  etc  del  Conte  Somiaiii 
Moratti,  Venena,  1880-81. 
t  ^  e.  p.  196. 
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them  on  account  of  the  rough  weather.  These  are  the  only 
authentic  captures  of  this  Duck  that  I  know  of  in  the  Venetian 
region.  The  Common  Scoter  is  one  of  the  rarest  Italian 
species ;  in  the  province  of  Cremona  it  has  perhaps  occurred 
more  frequently,  and  within  the  last  few  days  Mr.  Ferragne 
has  informed  me  that,  where  the  river  Adda  flows  into  the 
Po,  he  met  with  two  specimens — ^a  male  and  a  female — on 
the  9th  of  April,  which  he  was  unable  to  get  at,  but  which 
were  subsequently  killed  by  a  punt-gunner,  who  brought 
them  to  him  to  be  stuffed.  These  two  specimens  are  now 
in  my  collection. 

10.  Harelda  glacialis.  (Venetian  name  "  Orchito 
marin/'  '^  Anara  da  la  coa  longay). 

This  species  in  young  plumage  is  not  very  rare  in  the 
Venetian  estuary,  but  adults,  especially  males  *  in  full 
winter-plumage  and  in  spring  nuptial  dress,  are  seldom  seen, 
though  they  occur  at  times.  The  species  is  more  often  met 
with  in  the  very  cold  weather,  when  it  frequents  the  sea  and 
open  lagoons  rather  than  the  "  valli.^'  I  have  in  my  collection 
fourteen  specimens  taken  on  our  coasts  between  October  and 
January,  among  which  are  two  magnificent  males  in  full 
plumage.  It  has  more  commonly  been  killed  in  October 
than  during  migration  in  the  spring.  In  1887  there  was  an 
extraordinary  flight  of  this  species  in  the  Venetian  estuary 
during  the  months  of  October  and  November,  more  than 
one  hundred  specimens  being  captured ;  but  after  that 
period  few  were  observed.  I  have  occasionally  seen  some 
Long-tailed  Ducks  on  our  lagoons.  They  are  not  very  shy 
and  are  easily  approached.  They  often  dive  and  reappear  on 
the  surface  of  the  water  at  no  great  distance ;  if  closely 
pursued  they  take  to  flight,  but  soon  rest  again  on  the  water. 
They  can  remain  under  water  for  a  long  time,  much  longer 
than  the  Goldeneye,  and  almost  as  long  as  the  Grebes  and 
Divers.      Their  flight  is  very  rapid  and  sinuous,  and  they 

*  The  last  adult  male  of  which  I  know  was  killed  on  the  lagoon  on 
the  13th  December  last  and  taken  to  Oount  Emile  Ninni,  the  son  of 
Goimt  Alexander.  The  former  stuffed  the  bird  himself,  and  it  is  now  in 
his  collection  at  Venice. 
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often  flap  their  short  wings  and  alter  their  direction  by 
turning  their  bodies  from  side  to  side.  While  swimming 
they  continually  fish,  and  prefer  to  stay  where  the  water  is 
the  deepest  and  where  the  flow  is  the  most  rapid.  They 
feed  on  small  fishes  and  on  seaweeds,  such  as  Zostera  marina^ 
Z.  nana,  and  Ruppia  maritima, 

11.  SOMATERIA  MOLLISSIMA. 

Only  two  specimens  of  the  Eider  Duck  have  been  obtained 
in  the  Venetian  estuary — namely,  a  male  and  a  female  by 
Count  Ninni  in  1882.  The  former  was  killed  at  the  mouth 
of  the  port  of  Tre  Porti  on  the  Ist  October,  and  the  latter 
in  the  lagoon  on  the  20th  November.  Some  days  after, 
i.  e.  December  25th,  a  third  was  seen  in  company  with  several 
Velvet  Scoters. 

The  Common  Eider  is  a  straggler  and  rarely  seen  in  the 
Venetian  or  any  other  part  of  the  Italian  dominions.  It  has 
appeared  between  October  and  April,  and  generally  in  young 
plumage.  The  specimens  in  Count  Camozzi's  collection  at 
Bergamo,  and  Dal  Fiume^s  collection  at  Badia  Polesina, 
labelled  as  coming  from  Venice  and  Lecco  respectively, 
cannot  positively  be  said  to  have  been  obtained  in  Italy. 
The  Eider  is  exclusively  a  shore-bird,  and  very  seldom 
forsakes  the  sea-coast  in  its  migrations. 

12.  SoMATERIA  SPECTABILIS. 

The  splendid  specimen  of  the  King-Eider  in  Count  Ninni's 

collection  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  one  that  has  been 

killed  in   Italy.     It   was   obtained   on    the   21st   August, 

1888,  at  the  "  Pignatelle  ''♦,  by  the  punt-gunner  G.  Minotto. 

The    stomach  was    full    of   remains    of    crabs     [Carcinus 

nuBnas),     Minotto   observed  that  the   bird  was  not   at   all 

shy,    and  that   to  feed  it    dived    and   reappeared  on   the 

surface  of  the  water  after  a  somewhat  long  interval,  after 

the  manner  of  the   Goldeneye.      The   sternum,  with  the 

trachea,  of  this  bird  was  given  by   Count  Ninni   to   the 

Museum  at  Florence.     Count  Ninni  and  the  well-known 

authority  Prof.   Gigliolif   believe  that  the  specimen   is   a 

•  Ninni,  Boll.  Nat.  viii.  p.  187  (1888). 
t  Cf.  Avif.  Ital.  i.  p.  498  (1889). 
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youDg  male^  but  I  am  incliDed  to  think  that  it  is  an  adult 
male  in  raoulting.dress^  on  account  of  the  considerable 
development  of  the  shields  at  the  base  of  the  bill.  The  most 
southern  specimen  of  the  King-Eider  previously  killed  in 
Europe  appears  to  be  that  obtained  near  Boulogne^  and 
mentioned  by  Degland  and  Gerbe*.  The  species  is  rare 
even  in  England  and  Scandinavia^  and  from  what  authors 
say  it  seems  to  be  altogether  an  Arctic  bird. 

13.  Erismatura  leucocephala.  (Venetian  name  '^  Ma* 
gasseto  foresto.'') 

The  White-headed  Duck  is  very  rare  in  the  Venetian 
estuary ;  it  appears  in  winter  and  at  the  periods  of  migration^ 
but  always  as  a  straggler.  I  procured  one  from  the  territory 
of  Padua  on  the  25th  February,  1884,  and  two  on  the  25th 
February,  1896,  which  were  killed  in  the  estuary  in  the 
channel  of  *'Piove,^'  opposite  my  hunting-quarters  in  the 
"  Valle  Zappa/'  by  the  gamekeeper  C.  Framonte.  The  last- 
named  specimens  (male  and  female)  are  both  very  fine; 
they  have  been  stufied  by  Mr.  H.  Bonomi,  of  Milan^  and  are 
now  in  my  collection,  along  with  a  specimen  obtained  in 
1884  and  with  others  from  Sardinia. 

This  species  is  not  generally  distributed  over  Italy ;  it  is 
often  met  with  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  where  it  breeds,  and 
where  it  seems  to  be  a  resident  as  well  as  a  migrant ;  it  is 
also  seen  in  the  great  marshes  of  the  Capitanata  and  in  the 
salt-lagoons  of  Barletta,  where  it  most  probably  breeds,  but 
this  cannot  be  stated  with  certainty.  In  many  other  parts  of 
Italy  it  is  a  very  rare  bird,  and  the  further  north  we  go  the 
more  it  becomes  simply  a  straggler. 

14.  Mergus  merganser.  (Venetian  name  "  Seroion  de 
Po,"  ''  Seroion  oca/') 

The  Goosander  is  a  rare  bird  in  the  Venetian  lagoon,  and 
is  not  met  with  every  year.  Young  specimens  are  the  most 
common.  It  prefers  the  sea  and  open  lagoon,  where  the 
water  is  deep,  and  is  most  frequently  seen  between  the 
months  of  October  and  December,  but  it  occurs  sometimes 

•  Orn.  Eur.  ed.  2, 11.  p.  669  (1867). 
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after  this  period.  Mr.  V.  Dal  Nero,  a  keen  observer,  writes 
to  me  that  a  male  in  nuptial  plumage  was  caught  on  the 
16th  May,  1887,  on  the  Lake  of  Garda,  and  was  stuffed  by 
him.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  male  and  a  female  killed  in 
this  country  in  October  and  November,  and  the  last  specimen 
obtained  in  our  neighbourhood  was  on  the  19th  March^  1895. 
This  is  an  adult  male,  stuffed  by  G.  Minotto,  and  is  now  in 
a  private  collection  in  Venice. 
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I.  Introduction. 

Although  Dr.  Dohm  and  Mr.  Keulemans  have  recorded 
the  results  of  their  observations  from  the  Cape  Verde  Islands 
in  the  '  Journal  fur  Omithologie'  for  1871,  it  has  long  been 
felt,  among  those  interested  in  the  African  Avifauna,  that 
a  further  and  more  systematic  working  of  the  Islands  would 
reveal  many  interesting  facts.  With  this  object  in  view, 
I  left  Liverpool  on  February  28th,  1897,  for  Sao  Vicente, 
accompanied  by  a  friend,  Mr.  John  Duncan^  and  two 
skinners  (Bamm  of  dey,  and  Ori£Gin  of  Tunbridge  Wells). 
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Daring  the  voyage,  besides  numbers  of  Herring-  and  Lesser 
Black-backed  Gulls  that  followed  the  vessel  whenever  we 
neared  land,  we  noticed  on  approaching  Vigo^  off  the  Spanish 
coast,  large  parties  of  Guillemots  and  Razorbills  on  the  way 
northward  to  breed,  and  from  Vigo  down  to  Lisbon  a 
considerable  number  of  Gannets.  At  Lisbon,  close  to  the 
quay,  I  observed  an  example  of  Larus  melanocephalus,  with 
the  black  hood  almost  assumed. 
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OuTUNB  Map  op  the  Capb  Vebdb  Islands. 

(The  names  are  taken  from  the  article  in  Longmans'  ^  Gazetteer/  1895, 

by  Mr.  J.  Batalha-Beis.) 

On  the  morning  of  February  10th  we  arrived  at  Sao  Vi- 
cente. The  barren  aspect  of  the  island  with  its  lofty  hills, 
volcanic  to  the  last  degree^  and  with  sides  terminating 
seaward  in  precipices,  discouraged  us  not  a  little.  On 
landing,  the  British  Consul  introduced  us  to  the  Governor- 
General,  Senhor  Serpa  Pinto,  who  seemed  greatly  amused 
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at  the  object  of  our  expedition^  telling  us  that ''  the  resident 
species  on  the  islands  are  very  few :  in  fact,  nearly  all  the 
birds  are  migratory  and  come  from  the  Continent/'  Then, 
pointing  to  a  cage  close  by  full  of  Estreldas,  he  said : 
''You  can  find  these  birds  on  Santiago  breeding  in  a 
wild  state,  among  the  sugar-cane.  They  were  originally 
imported  from  the  West  Coast.''  Moreover,  to  add  to  our 
discouragement,  we  learnt  that  we  had  come  too  late  to  find 
the  birds  nesting,  the  breeding-season  being  in  August, 
September,  and  October,  during  the  fall  of  the  rains. 

II.  Santiago. 

My  original  intention  had  been  to  commence  by  working 
Santo  Antao,  situated  not  more  than  nine  miles  from  Sao 
Vicente,  from  the  quay  of  which  its  southern  coast,  gently 
sloping  up  to  volcanic  masses  of  hills,  could  be  easily 
discerned.  But  the  Governor-General,  who  happened  to  be 
going  to  Santiago^  advised  us  to  accompany  him,  and  kindly 
promised  every  help  in  his  power  towards  the  furtherance 
of  the  expedition,  adding  that  that  island  was  the  best  of 
the  group  as  regards  bird-life.  Accordingly,  on  February 
12th,  in  the  afternoon,  we  started  in  the  '  Loanda/  the 
Portuguese  mail-steamer,  and  at  daybreak  the  next  morning 
reached  Santiago,  and  dropped  anchor  in  Porto  Praya. 

The  first  birds  we  saw  were  a  number  of  Black  Kites. 
Fifteen  to  twenty  appeared  over  the  water  and  kept  beating 
round  the  vessel's  sides,  dexterously  catching  up  pieces  of 
offal.  With  legs  well  tucked  into  the  breast-feathers,  a 
Kite  would  swoop  towards  its  selected  prey,  always  going 
past  it  by  a  few  inches ;  when,  with  a  sharp  clean  stroke, 
the  feet  would  be  brought  down  to  catch  the  object  up, 
and  then,  clearing  the  water  by  a  few  beats  of  its  wings, 
the  bird  prepared  to  devour  the  morsel,  the  head  being 
lowered  and  the  feet  grasping  the  food  raised  to  the  mouth, 
a  movement  full  of  grace. 

Overlooking  the  bay  is  Praya  itself,  built  upon  a  small 
oblong  plateau,  the  sides  of  which  in  places  are  inaccessible. 
The  houses,  square  and  low,  present  a  bright  appearance ; 
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for  the  walls  of  some  are  of  glaring  white  plaster^  while 
others  are  painted  pink^  light  blue,  or  yellow^  as  the  case 
may  be.  Beyond  these  houses  are  clusters  of  huts  belonging 
to  the  peasants^  simply  constructed ;  the  walls  being  of 
stones  pieced  together  and  thatched  with  the  dried  blades  of 
the  sugar-cane.  Directly  below  the  plateau^  and  on  each  side^ 
there  are  ravines  holding  narrow  groves  of  coconut-trees^ 
with  small  plots  of  sugar-cane.  The  surface  of  the  fair  green 
blades  is  blotched  here  and  there  with  the  dark  green  of 
orange-bushes^  and  splashed  in  places  with  the  yellow 
of  flowering  tamarisks.  Looking  towards  the  interior  of 
the  island,  no  luxuriance  of  vegetation  is  visible.  In 
the  middle  distance  there  rises  a  series  of  cone-shaped 
hills,  which  become  more  numerous  and  mountainous  in 
the  far  distance,  while  in  the  foreground  are  stretches  of 
table-lands  of  varying  levels,  bordering  the  sea. 

For  three  days  we  stayed  at  the  Palace,  where  the 
Governor-General  showed  us  much  kindness.  This  stay 
enabled  us  to  prepare  for  a  start  up  country.  While  in 
Praya,  I  observed  a  few  individuals  of  Passer  jagoensis, 
which,  like  the  town  members  of  the  House- Sparrow, 
frequented  the  vicinity  of  buildings.  On  my  approach 
they  used  to  get  up  and  fly  to  the  young  trees  that  line  the 
streets  and  there  scrape  their  beaks  after  their  meals, 
uttering  now  and  again  chirping  notes  that  reminded  me 
very  much  of  those  of  our  Pied  Wagtail.  Around  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  numbers  of  Egyptian  Vultures,  all 
adult  birds,  sat  hunched  up  on  the  boulders  that  strew  the 
plain,  choosing,  however,  stones  as  far  apart  as  possible 
one  from  another — as  if  a  quarrel  had  taken  place  between 
them,  resulting  in  a  mutual  coolness.  These  birds  find 
plenty  of  food  in  Praya.  Every  morning,  as  regularly  as 
clockwork,  they  used  to  troop  over  the  town  on  their  way 
to  the  slaughter-house  that  lies  a  little  back  from  the  quay, 
in  order  to  gorge  themselves  on  the  offal.  Then  they  would 
return  the  same  way,  but  a  little  slower  this  time,  to  their 
old  place  of  meeting  beyond  the  town,  where  they  remained 
inert  throughout  the  heat  of  the  day. 
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Deciding  to  work  the  western  portion  of  the  island  firsts 
I  selected  the  vicinity  of  a  small  village  called  Caiarda, 
about  six  miles  north  of  Praya^  for  our  encampment. 
Owing  to  the  heavy  baggage,  which  had  to  be  carried  on 
donkeys^  sixteen  in  number^  it  was  by  no  means  easy  to  get 
there^  since  communication  between  the  different  villages 
is  maintained  merely  by  rough  stony  footpaths.  There  is, 
however,  one  road  of  recent  construction,  due  to  the  efforts 
of  the  present  Governor-General,  who  has  improved  the 
island  in  more  ways  than  one.  This  road,  a  good  mac- 
adamissed  one,  lies  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  leading 
through  the  villages  of  Sao  Jorge  and  San  Domingo  and 
then  into  the  heart  of  the  island.  Nearly  level  throughout, 
it  is  a  triumph  in  road-making,  considering  the  hilly  nature 
of  the  country. 

On  the  16th,  after  taking  over  three  hours  to  accomplish 
the  six  miles,  we  pitched  our  tents  close  to  the  side  of  a  steep 
valley,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  island,  and  very  long  and 
tortuous.  On  neariug  the  coast  it  becomes  nothing  but  a 
boulder-strewn  watercourse,  down  which  torrents  rush  in 
the  rainy-season.  But  further  inland,  where  local  springs 
crop  out,  this  valley,  like  many  another  in  the  island, 
is  very  fertile,  abounding  in  sugar-cane  plantations,  orange- 
groves,  and  coconuts.  £arly  the  next  morning  we  started 
to  explore  this  valley,  directing  our  course  up  its  centre 
towards  the  village.  After  a  mile  of  rough  walking,  we 
caught  sight  of  clusters  of  huts  peeping  out  from  a  mass 
of  tropical  growth,  and  close  to  a  large  sugar-cane 
plantation,  bordered  in  places  with  strips  of  fish-cane. 

On  leaving  the  valleys  and  gaining  the  open  country  all 
signs  of  verdure  disappear,  and  nothing  but  brown  arid- 
looking  plains  and  hill-slopes,  too  barren  and  exposed  for 
cultivation  and  destitute  of  all  forest  growth,  meets  the  eye. 
The  gentler  slopes  are,  however,  clad  here  and  there  with 
Acacia  albida ;  while  portions  of  the  plains  are  toned  with 
patches  of  dried-up  grass  and  the  dark  ivy-green  leaves  of 
a  weedy-lookiug  plant  with  coarse  stem-growth. 

While  near  Caiarda  we   worked  nearly  half  the   island. 
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devoting  our  attention  both  to  the  shore-line  and  to  the 
valleys^  as  well  as  to  the  higher  ground.  In  all  the  steep 
valleys  are  colonies  of  black-faced  West-African  monkeys. 
From  our  tents  we  constantly  caught  sight  of  them  chasing 
each  other  in  and  out  of  the  rocks,  while  some^  bolder  than 
others^  would  gain  the  crest-line,  where  their  figures  showed 
out  clear  against  the  horizon. 

On  February  28th  we  proceeded  to  Praya  and  took 
steamer  to  Brava,  where  we  stayed  till  March  16th,  and 
then  returned  to  Santiago,  this  time  to  Tarrafal^  its  northern- 
most point.  From  Tarrafal  we  journeyed  back  to  Praya, 
a  distance  of  54  miles,  working  the  country  on  the  way. 
About  halfway,  at  La  Catrina,  we  put  up  at  the  Mayor  of 
Tarrafal^s  country-house,  situated  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  valleys  of  the  island.  Our  next  stop  before 
reaching  Praya  was  at  Sao  Jorge,  placed  in  another 
valley  almost  equalling  in  beauty  that  of  La  Catrina. 

On  the  31bt  we  returned  to  SSo  Vicente  and  remained  for 
two  weeks  in  order  to  find  out  what  the  island  possessed  in 
the  way  of  bird-life. 

III.  List  of  the  Birds  of  Santiago. 

1.  Neophron  percnopterus. 

Parties  of  this  species  are  the  scavengers  of  nearly  every 
village  on  the  island.  Breeding  takes  place  in  December 
and  January. 

Two  specimens  were  obtained. 

2.  BUTKO  VULGARIS. 

This  species  is  not  mentioned  by  Dohm.  Only  one 
specimen  (?)  was  obtained  or  observed.  When  first 
sighted,  it  sat  facing  us  on  a  small  tree  halfway  up  one  of 
the  sides  of  a  valley.  On  endeavouring  to  approach  it^  it 
flew  away  down  the  valley,  but  eventually  returned  after 
an  absence  of  half  an  hour  to  the  same  spot^  where  it  fell  to 
my  gun. 

3.  MlLVUS  MIGRANS. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  Kite  of  the  Canary  Islands 
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recorded  by  Mr.  Meade-Waldo  under  the  name  of  M.  iciinus 
is  the  Black  l^ite^  which  is  plentifully  distributed  over 
the  whole  of  Santiago^  many  birds  taking  up  their  abode 
in  the  rocky  clefts  of  the  precipitous  valleys.  Hence 
they  swoop  down  among  the  huts  and  prey  upon  young 
chickens^  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  peasants,  who  often 
begged  us  to  destroy  these  marauders^  and  great  was  their 
delight  when  they  saw  some  fall  to  our  guns.  Considerable 
numbers  also  haunt  many  of  the  small  bays  along  the  coast^ 
where  fishing  is  carried  on.  One  day  we  surprised  a  Kite 
in  the  act  of  devouring  a  Kittiwake  Oull  on  a  rock  close 
to  the  sea.  Several  remarkably  handsome  specimens  were 
obtained. 

4.  Falco  neglectus  Schlegel. 

Many  of  these  Kestrels  frequent  the  plains^  and  sit  hunched 
up  on  the  boulders^  allowing  one  to  pass  close  by  without 
showing  the  slightest  concern.  In  the  vicinity  of  habitations 
their  numbers  increase.  Their  principal  food  consists  of 
lizards  and  locusts^  which  people  the  plains  in  thousands. 
Hovering  is  seldom  resorted  to,  the  Kestrel  merely  making  a 
straight  swoop  from  its  point  of  vantage,  for  rapid  execution  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  fix  the  quick-moving  lizard. 
In  February  we  found  these  Kestrels  pairing;  the  clear, 
rattling  love-cries  of  the  female,  whenever  the  male 
approached,  used  to  sound  continually  from  nearly  every 
valley.  In  this  species  coloration  in  plumage  varies  con- 
siderably, some  birds  exhibiting  the  ruddy  colour  of  our 
Kestrel,  while  others  are  very  dark  and  lack  the  rufous  tinge 
altogether.     Three  specimens  were  obtained. 

5.  Strix  insularis  Pelz. 

Not  common,  and  found  chiefly  in  the  northern  portion 
of  the  island.  During  our  night  rides  we  saw  a  few  of 
these  Owls  that  sat  on  the  *'  purga  "  trees  lining  the  roads. 
On  our  approach  they  used  to  fly  away  screeching.  The 
natives  also  told  us  that  they  now  and  again  drive  them 
out  of  the  tops  of  the  coconut-trees. 
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6.  CoRvus  UMBRiNus  Sund. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  have  found  this  species  on  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands^  for  it  was  generally  supposed  that  the 
bird  referred  to  by  Dohm  as  C  corone  would  prove  to  be 
C  tingitanus  (see  Irby,  'Ibis/  1874,  p.  264).  C.  umbrintts 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  recorded  from  any  country 
nearer  than  Egypt.  We  found  this  species  on  nearly  every 
plain,  and  also  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  valleys.  On 
February  25th  we  discovered  a  nest  ready  for  eggs  on  a 
ledge  of  rock  close  to  the  sea  and  about  thirty  feet  up. 
Locusts  form  the  chief  food  of  these  birds,  and  they  hunt 
for  them  in  a  most  systematic  manner.  On  several  occa- 
sions I  had  the  opportunity  of  watching  them  on  the  war- 
path. A  party  gets  together  and  straightway  sets  about 
circumventing  a  portion  of  ground  that  is  likely  to  hold 
locusts.  Then  a  certain  number  spread  themselves  out  like 
the  cordon  system  of  outposts,  while  the  remainder,  Tvith 
quick  strides,  beat  up  the  ground  towards  the  locusts,  which 
jump  forward — the  majority  becoming  the  prey  of  the  birds 
drawn  up  in  line,  who,  carrying  out  the  principle  of  *'  share 
and  share  alike,''  act  in  their  turn  as  the  skirmishers  of 
the  next  beat.  Three  specimens  were  obtained  (one  a  pied 
variety). 

7.  Sylvia  conspicillata. 

Spectacled  Warblers  are  found  in  fair  numbers  on  the 
higher  ground,  but  never  in  the  valleys.  They  resort  a  great 
deal  to  the  acacia-trees,  from  the  tops  of  which  they  rise 
up  perpendicularly  into  the  air,  uttering  all  the  while  a 
chattering  song,  resembling  that  of  their  close  congener 
Sylvia  cinerea.     Three  specimens  were  obtained. 

8.  Sylvia  atricapilla. 

Blackcaps  were  numerous  in  every  valley  and  in  full 
song.  Besides  insects,  they  feed  on  the  orange  blossom  as 
well  as  on  the  fruit,  in  which  they  peck  big  holes. 

9.  Sylvia  atricapilla  oularis  subsp.  nov. 

This  resident  form  of  Blackcap  differs  from  S.  atricapilla 
in  that  both  sexes  have  chin  and  upper  throat  umber-brown. 

SBR.  Vll. ^VOL.  IV.  G 
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The  song  of  the  male  is,  moreover,  very  different.  The  bird 
commences  with  a  confused  chattering,  not  unlike  that  of 
the  Whitethroat,  and  this  lasts  for  at  least  five  or  six 
seconds ;  then  the  bird  bubbles  into  the  mellow-noted  song 
of  Sylvia  atricapilla. 

Adult  male.  Total  length  5*84  inches,  culmen  06,  wing 
2-8,  tail  2-4,  tarsus  0*8. 

Adult  female.  Total  length  5*8  inches,  culmen  06,  wing 
2-8,  tail  2-35,  tarsus  0-81. 

This  resident  form  is  not  common ;  it  was  not  until  the 
end  of  February  that  the  influx  of  the  migratory  S.  atricapilla 
took  place.     Five  specimens  were  obtained. 

10.  Calamocichla  brevipbnnjs  (Dohrn). 

Calamocichla  brevipennis  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  vii.  p.  132. 

We  obtained  a  fine  series  of  this  Warbler.  Though  fully 
described  by  Dohrn  in  1871,  it  appears  to  have  been  over* 
looked  by  Seebohm,  and  is  not  mentioned  in  his  volume  of 
the  Catalogue  of  Birds.  One  of  the  typical  specimens  was 
presented  to  the  British  Museum  by  Dohrn  in  1866.  This 
bird  is  placed  among  the  Bradypteri  by  Dr.  Sharpe,  in  a 
new  genus  Calamocichla,  which  also  includes  the  allied 
form  C.  newioni  of  Madagascar.  Dr.  Sharpe  also  overlooked 
Dohm's  description,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  footnote. 
Typical  examples  of  the  genus  Lusciniola,  such  as  L.  melano^ 
pogon  and  L,  gracilirostris,  are  very  closely  allied  to  the 
present  species  and  to  C.  newtoni,  but  in  both  of  these  the 
first  primary  is  proportionately  longer  and  more  than  half 
the  length  of  the  second  primary.  The  adult  has  the  upper 
parts  a  uniform  dull  greenish  olive,  not  russet-brown ;  the 
underparts  dull  white;  and  the  sides  and  flanks  are  pale 
brownish  white,  devoid  of  yellowish  buff.  Again,  the  scales 
on  the  front  of  the  tarsus  are  obsolete  or  absent,  but  in  the 
immature  bird  are  well  marked. 

It  may  be  found  necessary  to  unite  Calamocichla  with 
Lusciniola.  The  bird  described  by  Dr.  Sharpe  is  immature 
and  not  adult,  the  former  having  the  upper  parts  russet- 
brown,  and  the  underparts,  sides,  and  flanks  yellowish  buff. 
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Total  length.  Culmeiu  Wing. 

Sfto  Nicolau :                   in.  in.  in. 

Ad.  cJ    613  0-8  26 

Ribeira,  Santiago : 

Ad.  2    5-9  076  2-4           2'4             1-0 

Although  sparsely  distributed^  a  few  pairs  of  this  Warbler 
may  be  met  with  in  nearly  every  valley  where  there  is  plenty 
of  growth  in  the  form  of  orange-groves  and  coflFee-  and  sugar- 
plantations.  We  found  it  most  numerous  at  La  Catrina, 
where  there  is  a  series  of  running  streams  flowing  along  the 
large  dried-up  watercourse  of  the  fertile  valley  and  bordering 
thick  beds  of  the  sugar-  and  fish-cane.  A  spot  like  this  seems 
a  favourite  resort. 

Of  a  retiring  nature^  it  is  difficult  to  catch  a  glimpse  ol 
this  bird ;  for  it  is  far  more  often  heard  than  seen,  as  it 
threads  its  way  through  the  thickest  part  of  a  sugar-cane 
plantation.  Allowing  of  a  near  approach,  it  mocks  the 
listener  by  pouring  out  from  its  cool  recess  some  exquisitely 
melodious  notes  that  might  be  rendered  by  the  syllables, 
"  choU'Chou-chou/'  "  keeup-keeup-keeup"  "  kirreup,^*  The 
first  three  are  uttered  with  marked  deliberation  and  followed 
by  a  pause,  after  which  the  remaining  notes  are  given  out 
in  quick  succession  and  in  a  higher  key,  a  pretty,  mellow 
trill  being  given  to  the  last  one.  This  song  may  be  heard 
throughout  the  day,  but  is  often  very  spasmodic  in  its  ren- 
dering, becoming  far  more  frequent,  however,  during  the 
early  morning  and  evening.  The  bird  also  has  an  alarm- 
note,  a  harsh,  croaking  "  churr^*  while  its  flight  is  strong  and 
resembles  closely  that  of  the  Reed  Warbler  {Acrocephalus 
streperus) . 

Prom  February  up  to  the  first  part  of  April  the  bird 
undergoes  its  spring  moult,  while  breeding  commences  in 
August.  The  nest,  composed  of  dry  grass,  is  of  a  deep  cup- 
shaped  form,  and  is  generally  to  be  found  built  between  two 
or  three  stems  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  about  five  or  six  feet 
above  the  ground. 

11.  Passer  salicicola  Vieill. 

The  Spanish  Sparrow  frequents  nearly  every  valley.     We 
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found  it,  however,  most  abundant  at  La  Catrina,  where  we 
obtained  a  fine  series.  The  favourite  resort  of  these  birds  is 
a  grove  of  tall  coconut-trees,  in  the  tops  of  which  they  build 
their  nests,  and  owing  to  this  the  species  has  gained  the  name 
of  "Coconut-bird^^  from  the  natives.  The  flight  is  very 
straight  and  steady,  and  a  clear  musical  chirp  is  often 
uttered  on  the  wing.  They  cause  a  considerable  amount  of 
damage  to  the  oranges,  in  which  they  drill  big  holes.  The 
number  of  males  predominates  over  the  females  to  a  large 
extent. 

12.  Passer  jagoensis. 

Gould  described  this  species  as  being  peculiar  to  Santiago, 
but  it  has  now  become  distributed  throughout  the  whole 
group,  though  in  nothing  like  such  great  numbers  as  in 
Santiago.  We  observed  large  flocks  in  the  valleys  and 
on  the  plains,  and  especially  near  the  sea.  These  were 
chiefly  composed  of  immature  birds,  the  males  showing  a 
slight  indication  of  the  black  patch  on  the  throat,  the 
feathers  of  the  upper  parts  dark  brown  margined  with  light 
rufous,  and  a  broad  stripe  of  the  latter  colour  over  each  eye. 
With  the  beginning  of  February  the  adults  had  commenced 
to  undergo  their  spring  moult,  their  plumage  being  anything 
but  satisfactory  in  condition,  and  even  by  the  end  of  May 
there  were  many  which  had  some  of  their  tail-feathers  and 
primaries  still  in  sheath.  These  Sparrows  often  fall  victims 
to  the  Kite,  and  as  a  better  safeguard  against  surprise  they 
seek  safety  in  numbers,  coming  together  in  immense  flocks, 
and  never  getting  far  away  from  some  good  thick  acacia- 
tree  wherein  to  take  refuge,  or  from  the  vicinity  of  a  ravine 
strewn  with  boulders,  into  the  crevices  of  which  they  creep 
like  mice. 

On  March  28th,  while  at  Praya,  the  Governor-General 
sent  us  a  specimen  for  preservation.  The  upper  mandible 
was  totally  malformed,  being  twisted  almost  round  the  lower 
one.  The  bird  was  in  good  condition,  but  how  it  could  have 
obtained  food  appeared  a  mystery. 

In  August  these  Sparrows  breed  in  large  companies,  many 
of  the  acacia-trees  on  the  plains  being  crammed  with  their 
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big  untidy  nest-structures  of  the  previous  season.     On  the 
plains  they  feed  on  small  locusts  and  grass-seed. 

13.    ESTRILDA  JAOOENSIS  Sp.  UOV. 

We  found  this  species  among  the  sugar-cane  in  large 
flocks^  which  keep  up  a  continual  twittering  while  on  the 
wing.  Altogether,  in  their  behaviour  and  notes,  they 
resemble  the  Lesser  Redpoll.  This  bird  is  locally  known  as 
the  ''  Sugar-cane  bird.^*  Thinking  that  this  species  was 
merely  Estrilda  cinerea,  as  recorded  by  Dohrn,  we  unfortu- 
nately did  not  pay  much  attention  to  it  beyond  obtaining 
one  specimen. 

Adult  male.  Most  nearly  allied  to  Estrilda  astrild;  but 
the  general  colour  of  the  upper  parts  is  grey,  especially  on 
the  he^  and  neck,  and  without  any  trace  of  rufous-brown. 
The  chin  and  throat  are  pure  white,  slightly  dusky  on  the 
cheeks,  which  show  faint  traces  of  darker  bars ;  the  ground- 
colour of  the  rest  of  the  underparts  is  paler  and  greyer. 
Middle  of  the  breast  and  belly  pale  rose-red;  tail  dark 
brownish  black  and  considerably  shorter  than  in  E.  astrild. 

Total  length  (measured  in  flesh)  4*1  inches,  culmen  0*38, 
wing  1*9,  tail  1*8,  tarsus  0*6. 

14.  Ammomanes  cinctura  (Gould). 

By  no  means  plentiful,  and  locally  distributed  on  the 
stretches  of  high  tableland  near  the  sea.  More  than  a 
week  elapsed  before  we  noticed  this  species,  and  then  only 
two  birds,  on  a  piece  of  loose  gravelly  land  near  Praya. 
This  pair  had  a  nest  containing  one  young  bird^  almost 
fledged.  On  approaching  the  nest  the  two  old  birds,  which 
were  not  far  off,  ran  at  a  rapid  rate  towards  their  young  one, 
the  male  bird  uttering  the  whole  time  a  plaintive  "  wheel J^ 

Though  we  discovered  more  of  this  species  later  on,  I 
never  heard  them  utter  more  than  this  one  note.  They  were 
always  seen  either  singly  or  in  pairs.  Seven  specimens  were 
obtained. 

15.    PVRRHULAUDA  NIORICEFS  Gould. 

Locally  distributed  on  the  island  and  becoming  less 
plentiful  in  its  northern  portion.     It  frequents  the  stretches 
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of  the  higher  plain  levels  near  the  coast^  in  flocks  that  vary 
greatly  in  size.  On  one  occasion  we  saw  as  many  as  sixty 
birds  together.  In  these  flocks  there  is  a  great  percentage  of 
females.  To  discover  the  presence  of  these  birds  puzzled  us 
considerably  at  times.  On  the  approach  of  footsteps  they 
emit  a  faint^  piping,  ventriloqaial  note^  like  that  of  a  young 
chicken^  as  they  sit  crouched  together  among  the  stones; 
and  their  plumage  being  much  like  the  colour  of  the  soil^ 
it  is  almost  next  to  impossible  to  discover  them.  They 
generally  sit  very  close,  and  resort  to  flight  only  when 
absolutely  obliged,  then  rising  up  close  to  one^s  feet  to  fly  a 
few  hundred  yards  ahead,  and  alighting  again.  The  male 
has  rather  a  pleasing  little  song,  but  somewhat  monotonous. 
It  is  uttered  on  the  wing,  and  sometimes,  but  not  often,  on 
the  topmost  twig  of  a  tree.  When  singing  on  the  wing  the 
bird  rises  in  concentric  circles,  with  a  very  jerky  Pipit-like 
flight,  up  to  a  height  of  not  more  than  thirty  feet,  and 
then  hangs  in  the  air  for  a  few  seconds,  after  which  it  stops 
its  song,  and,  with  wings  closed,  drops  to  the  ground  again. 

Their  chief  food  is  grass-seed,  and  throughout  the  day  the 

birds  keep   moving  from   one  feeding-ground  to   another. 

In  February  we  found  them  moulting,  the  plumage  of  the 

majority  being  in  a  poor  state. 

This  species,  though  nearly  allied  to  P.  melanauchen  from 

Nubia  and  India,  appears  to  be  well-founded.      The  male 

difiers  constantly  in  having  the  occiput  and  nape  uniform 

white,  shading  gradually  into  the  sandy  brown  of  the  back, 

and  lacking  altogether  a  black  collar.     The  white  also  on  the 

forehead  extends  further  over  the  crown. 

The  female  does  not  appear  to  have  been  described.     It 

scarcely  difiers  in  plumage  from  the  female  of  P.  melan- 

atichen. 

Adult  male  (Santiago) .  Length  4*8  inches ;  bill  light  bluish 

horn-colour ;  iris  dark  hazel ;  legs  and  claws  flesh-colour. 
Adult  female  (Santiago) .    Length  4*2  inches ;   soft  parts 

same  as  in  male. 

Seven  specimens  were  obtained. 
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16.  Cypselus  UNicoLOR  Jard. 

We  saw  several  of  these,  birds  flying  round  the  houses  in 
Praya. 

17.  Halcyon  erythrogast£r  Gould. 

This  Elingfisher  was  about  the  first  bird  that  we  met  with  on 
landing.  There  is  hardly  a  valley  or  dried-up  watercourse 
that  does  not  harbour  several;  while  it  is  not  unusual  to 
find  a  pair  or  two  along  a  rocky  portion  of  the  shore.  It 
is  a  confiding  bird,  evincing  a  decided  fondness  for  pro- 
claiming its  presence  to  every  passer-by.  When  disturbed, 
with  a  slow  and  Jay-like  flight  it  reluctantly  travels 
forward,  only  to  settle  a  few  yards  ahead  on  some  slender 
overhanging  twig  of  an  acacia-tree,  turns  about,  and,  with 
neck  bobbing  up  and  down,  stares  one  full  in  the  face  with 
large  wide-awake  eyes ;  while  its  bright  plumage  stands  out 
clear  and  distinct,  even  through  the  fine  network  of  the 
acacia-tree. 

The  bird  possesses  a  song,  or  rather  it  might  be  described 
as  a  running  voluble  chatter,  now  soft,  now  crescendo^ 
uttered  on  the  wing  and  also  when  sitting,  becoming  loud 
and  frequent,  however,  when  the  bird  meets  his  mate. 
When  the  soft  light  of  a  brief  twilight  begins  to  reign  over 
the  valleys,  the  quaint,  chatter-like  song  of  this  Kingfisher 
will  often  be  heard  rising  above  the  humdrum  singing  of 
the  locusts,  and  only  drowned  now  and  again  by  the 
rattling  of  the  fan-like  leaves  of  the  coconut-trees.  During 
the  heat  of  the  day  this  bird  is  fond  of  resorting  to  some 
shady  pool,  where  it  frequently  indulges  in  a  bath.  From 
a  branch  overhanging  the  cool  water  it  performs  a  series 
of  dives,  returning  after  each  to  the  same  perch,  there  to 
shake  and  preen  its  feathers  before  dipping  again  into  the 
water.     Its  food  consists  of  insects  and  lizards. 

The  voracity  of  the  bird  is  sometimes  remarkable.  On 
one  occasion  one  was  killed  in  the  act  of  swallowing  a  lizard 
measuring  nearly  five  inches.  When  seeking  after  food  a 
commanding  position  is  taken  up,  whence  the  bird  starts  to 
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catcli  its  passing  prey,  returning  again^  after  the  manner  of 
the  Flycatchers^  to  the  same  point. 
Five  specimens  were  obtained. 

18.  COLUMBA  LIVIA. 

Found  in  a  more  or  less  domesticated  state  in  many  of  the 
valleys  in  which  there  are  villages. 

19.  COTURNIX  COMMUNIS. 

We  rarely  met  with  the  red-throated  resident  form  of 
Quail^  C.  capensis,  and  the  only  specimen  of  it  obtained 
could  not  be  preserved.  We  often  found  migrants  of  the 
Common  Quail^  and  always  in  exactly  the  same  spots.  We 
killed  more  than  a  dozen  of  these^  and  all  were  females^  from 
which  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  sexes  of  this  species 
on  migration  keep  apart.  Quails  are  not  so  numerous  as 
they  used  to  be.  The  Governor-General,  who  is  a  keen 
sportsman,  told  me  that  four  years  ago  it  was  not  an  unusual 
thing  to  go  out  and  get  thirty  brace  in  a  day.  The  present 
scarcity  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  lack  of  food,  consequent  on 
there  having  been  no  rain  for  the  last  three  years. 

20.  NUMIDA  MELEAORIS. 

The  common  Helmeted  Guinea-fowl  is  abundant  on  the 
island,  and  is  to  be  met  with  on  the  plains  as  well  as  on  the 
high  ground.  We  frequently  saw  large  flocks,  sometimes 
numbering  over  a  score,  but  they  were  very  wild,  and  the 
fact  of  there  being  no  cover  added  to  the  difficulty  in  ap- 
proaching them.  While  the  Flying  Squadron  was  at  Pray  a 
the  Governor-General  organized  a  ^'  shoot  '*  for  the  officers, 
and,  although  beaters  were  employed,  only  five  fowls  were 
bagged  throughout  the  day.  At  night  the  Guinea-fowls 
come  down  from  the  high  ground  into  the  valleys  and  roost 
in  the  acacia-trees.  It  is  then  that  the  natives  go  after  them 
and  knock  them  over  with  sticks. 

21.    CURSORIUS  OALLICUS. 

Only  in  one  locality  did  we  come  across  this  Courser,  and 
that  was  on  a  small,  loose,  stony  tableland  close  to  the  sea,  and 
not  far  from  Pray  a.     The  flock  was  not  a  large  one,  consisting 
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of  11  birds^  the  majority  of  which  were  immature.  After 
the  first  two  or  three  shots  they  became  very  shy^  running 
ahead  of  us  at  a  prodigious  rate  for  500  yards  or  so^  and 
then  getting  up  and  taking  a  wide  circle  out  to  sea,  some- 
times disappearing  entirely  from  view,  but  always  returning 
to  the  same  locality,  where  they  evidently  breed.  When  on 
the  wing  this  bird  utters  now  and  again  a  metallic  "  whit '' 
several  times  in  rapid  succession.  In  flight  the  rich  black 
underneath  the  wing  is  remarkably  conspicuous. 
Six  specimens  were  obtained. 

22.  ^OIALITIS  CANTIANA. 

On  February  25th  we  found  a  pair  of  Kentish  Plovers 
which  evidently  had  young,  though  we  could  not  discover 
the  nest.  The  female  kept  running  in  front  of  us,  shamming 
a  broken  wing,  and  the  male  circled  above  our  heads.  On 
several  flat  portions  of  the  shore-line  we  came  across  flocks 
of  these  birds. 

The  legs  and  feet  of  all  the  specimens  we  obtained  are  a 
pale  slate-colour,  instead  of  being  black,  as  in  the  northern 
form,  while  the  coloration  of  the  plumage  in  the  males  is 
much  brighter. 

23.  NUMENIUS  PHiEOPUS. 

24.  Trinqoides  hypoleucus. 

On  February  25th  we  observed  the  first  Common  Sand- 
piper  and  obtained  it. 

25.    TOTANUS  GLOTTIS. 

A  pair  of  Greenshanks  appeared  on  the  low-lying  rocks 
near  Praya  on  February  24th. 

26.  Ardea  cinerea. 

The  Common  Heron  was  only  twice  observed. 

27.  Ardea  oarzetta. 

The  Little  Egret  does  not  breed  on  this  island,  but  strag- 
glers are  seen  now  and  again. 

28.  SuLA  fiber. 

There  are  no  breeding-stations  of  this  Qannet  on  this 
island,  but  two  specimens  were  obtained. 
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29.   PhAETHON  iBTHEREUS. 

This  Tropic-bird  breeds  in  small  numbers  in  the  sea-cliffs 
to  the  north-east  of  Praya. 

30.  Feegata  aquila. 

One  day  we    observed    two  Frigate-birds  going  in  the 
direction  of  Boavista^  where  there  is  a  colony. 

IV.  Brava, 
Brava  is  the  smallest  inhabited  island  of  the  whole  group 
— about  six  miles  long  and  four  broad — and  also,  in  pro- 
portion, the  most  thickly  populated.     Being  very  moun- 
tainous, volcanic  in  nature,  and  bare  of  wood-growth,  there 
is  hardly  a  stretch  of  tableland  on  the  whole  island ;  the  coast 
is  steep  and  rugged — no  shore-line  to  speak  of,  except  for  a 
short  length  of  low-lying  rock  near  the  harbour.     Wherever 
the  hillsides  are  climbable  every  inch  of  ground  is  cultivated, 
being  either  sown  with  maize  or  planted  with  yams,  while  in 
the  valleys  there  are  small  sugar-  and  coffee-plantations, 
orange-groves,  &c.     The  harbour  is  small,  but  ships  of  con- 
siderable size  can  anchor  within  a  few  yards  of  the  steep 
volcanic- looking  cliffs.     Three  miles  inland  from  the  harbour, 
Pova^ao,  the  principal  town,  is  situated.     A  fine  paved  road 
leads  up  to  it,  but  is  so  steep  in  places  that  it  becomes  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  climb  it  either  on  horseback  or  on  donkeys. 
In  the  larger  valleys  monkeys  abound,  doing  mnch  havoc 
among  the  sugar-cane. 

Lying  to  the  eastward,  about  nine  miles  distant,  and 
far  exceeding  Brava  in  height,  is  Fogo.  Though  almost 
beyond  the  range  of  visibility,  on  a  very  clear  day  it  can  be 
seen,  a  gigantic  cone-shaped  mass  of  volcanic  rocks  towering 
above  the  sea,  looking,  moreover,  impressively  grand  when 
bathed  in  the  purple-toned  shadows  of  a  sunset. 

V.  List  of  the  Birds  of  Brava. 

I.  Neophron  percnopterus. 

The  precincts  of  nearly  every  village  are  hannted  by  a  pair 
or  two  of  these  Vultures.  On  March  11th  a  native  boy 
brought  US  an  adult  male  caught  with  a  line  and  fish-hook. 
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2.    MlLYUS  MIGRANS. 

Not  numerous.  The  majority  haunt  the  vicinity  of  the 
harbour^  but  inland  the  dearth  of  small  birds  and  lizards 
confines  their  numbers  to  a  few  stray  individuals.  A  young 
bird,  fully  fledged,  that  had  fallen  from  its  nest  on  a  rocky 
ledge  overlooking  the  town,  was  brought  to  us  on  March  7th. 
One  adult  female  was  obtained. 

3.  Falco  neglectus. 
Common  everywhere. 

4.  Strix  insularis. 

A  pair  inhabit  the  belfry  of  the  church  in  Pova^ao,  besides 
a  few  others  in  the  rocky  clefts  of  the  heights  around  the 
town.  We  were  able  to  procure  only  one  specimen,  a  male. 
Its  stomach  contained  13  beetles  (a  kind  of  cockroach,  very 
common  in  the  houses) . 

5.    CORVUS  UMBRINUS. 

Common  everywhere. 

6.  Sylvia  conspicillata. 

Only  a  few  individuals  observed,  and  these  on  the  higher 
ground. 

7.  Sylvia  atricapilla. 

We  found  the  Blackcap  in  every  valley,  especially  in  the 
portions  near  the  sea  and  where  there  was  an  abundance  of 
orange- trees.  The  males  were  in  full  song.  A  pair  used  to 
sing  very  prettily  in  a  small  grove  of  orange-  and  banana- 
trees  just  outside  our  house.  We  shot  more  than  six  birds, 
but  none  were  Sylvia  atricapilla  gularis  {cf.  p.  81) . 

8.  Calamocichla  brevipennis. 

The  growth  of  sugar-cane  being  very  small,  this  species 
was  by  no  means  plentiful ;  the  only  two  pairs  we  met  with 
were  in  the  small  plantation  outside  our  house  in  Pova9So. 

One  adult  male  was  obtained. 

9.  Chelidon  urbica. 

On  March  15th  we  obtained  a  female,  the  only  one  ob- 
served, evidently  a  migrant.     It  was  flying  up  and  down  a 
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steep  valley  close  to  the  sea  in  company  with  a  batch  of 
Cypselus  unicolor, 

10.  Passer  salicicola. 

Abundant.      The  adults   were  undergoing  their  spring 
moult^  the  plumage  being  in  a  very  poor  state. 
Three  specimens  were  obtained. 

11.  Passer  J AGOEN sis. 

We  came  across  this  species  in  only  one  locality — the 
vicinity  of  a  village  just  above  Pova^ao.  The  plumage  was 
in  fine  condition^  the  moult  having  taken  place. 

12.  EsTRiLDA  jAGOENsis  Alexander. 

A  small  flock  or  two  among  the  cofPee-plantations  in 
Povacjao. 

13.  Cypselus  unicolor. 

Far  more  numerous  than  in  Santiago.  Many  batches^ 
varying  in  size,  frequent  the  clifis  overlooking  Povajao  and 
the  entrance  of  steep  valleys  near  the  sea.  Among  these 
no  other  Swifts  were  observed.  They  nest  in  the  crevices 
of  the  cliffs. 

Two  specimens  were  obtained. 

14.  Halcyon  erythroo aster. 

Only  a  few  individuals  met  with,  and  these  frequented  the 
ravines  near  the  harbour. 

15.    COTURNIX  COMMUNIS. 

There  are  few  residents;  all  the  birds  met  with  were 
migratory.  They  frequented  the  maize-stubbles,  and  were 
often  to  be  found  feeding  with  chickens  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  peasants^  huts.     Two  specimens  obtained. 

16.  Tringoides  hypoleucus. 

On  March  5th  two  pairs  were  seen  on  the  low-lying  rocks 
near  the  harbour.  On  being  flushed  they  uttered  their  well- 
known  piping  '*  wheetj  wheetj  wheel, '^ 

17.    PUPFINUS  BCARIA  Sp.  UOV. 

On  March  7th,  while  in  the  vicinity  of  the  harbour,  two 
boys  brought  us  four  specimens  of  this  new  Shearwater.   They 
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had  obtained  them  from  the  holes  of  a  rock  out  at  sea  and  along 
the  coast.  We  also  noticed  a  few  individuals,  on  our  way  to 
Rombos  Islands,  flying  over  the  water ;  but,  to  our  surprise, 
none  inhabited  the  rocks  of  these  islands.  They  appear  to 
confine  their  habitat  to  the  Brava  coast.  We  met  with  this 
species  again  on  Raza,  where  it  is  much  more  numerous. 
Both  sexes  are  very  similar  in  plumage  to  P.  kuhli,  but  the 
crown  and  neck  are  much  darker  and  of  a  deep  sooty  grey. 
The  dimensions  are  also  very  much  less,  the  bill  especially 
being  conspicuously  shorter  and  much  more  slender. 


P.  maria. 

Total 
length. 

Exposed 
culmen. 

Depth  of 

bill  at  nasal 

opening. 

Wing. 

Tail 

Tarsus. 

Middle 

toe  and 

daw. 

in. 
Brava  Island : 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

Ad.  cJ  ....  17-4 

1-7 

0-22 

11-8 

4-9 

1-8 

2-3 

Ad.  $  ....  17-3 

1-62 

0-2 

11-6 

4-9 

1-75 

2-36 

Raza  Island : 

• 

Ad.  d  . . . .  17-4 

1-7 

0-28 

121 

4-7 

1-76 

2-4 

Ad.  $  ....  17-0 

1-7 

0-22 

11-8 

4-8 

1-75 

2-36 

Qreat  Salvage 
Island : 

P.  kuhti. 

Ad.  cJ  ab. . .  220 

2-35 

0-42 

140 

6-7 

216 

2-9 

Ad.  ?  „  . .  200 

216 

0-38 

13-9 

6-6 

216 

2-86 

Four  specimens  were  obtained  on  Brava. 

18.  RiSSA  TRIDACTYLA. 

On  March  4th  and  five  following  days  a  pair  of  Kitti wakes 
frequented  the  harbour,  and  were  the  only  Gulls  met  with. 

19.  SULA  FIBER. 

Owing  to  the  proximity  of  their  breeding-station  on 
Rombos  Islands,  Gannets,  singly  or  in  pairs,  were  con- 
stantly to  be  seen  hanging  about  the  coast  in  search  of 
food,  while  it  was  not  uncommon  to  catch  sight  of  flocks 
of  from  15  to  20  beating  over  the  smooth  sea  in  a  compact 
wedge-shaped  body ;  sometimes  skimming  over  the  surface 
in  graceful  and  steady  flight,  sometimes  rising  high  in  the 
air — mere  specks  in  the  sky — as  they  prepared  to  pass  over 
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the  Brava  hills  in  order  to  reach  another  part  of  the  coast. 
The  dexterity  with  which  the  species  catches  its  prey  must 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  As  soon  as  the  fish  is  sighted^ 
the  bird,  with  closed  wing,  shoots  into  the  water,  the  next 
moment  to  reappear  floating  on  the  surface  busy  tackling  its 
prey  and  looking  for  an  instant  like  a  bird  mortally  wounded. 
Sometimes,  however,  a  series  of  rapid  twists  and  turns  are 
indulged  in  prior  to  the  dive,  some  20  feet  above  the  water. 
These  movements  may  either  result  from  the  presence  of  a 
shoal  of  fish,  the  sight  of  which  causes  the  bird  to  waver  in 
its  choice,  or  to  a  single  fish  having  altered  its  course. 

Besides  being  much  smaller  than  the  female,  the  coloration 
of  the  soft  parts  in  the  male  is  altogether  brighter,  while  the 
remarkable  patch  of  bluish  slate-colour  visible  in  front  of 
the  eye  in  the  female  is  continued  round  it  in  the  male. 
The  webs  also  in  the  feet  of  the  latter  are  of  a  greenish 
yellow. 

VI.  TTie  Rombos  Islands. 

On  March  13th  we  set  out  to  explore  the  Rombos  Islands, 
a  small  group  three  in  number,  uninhabited  and  devoid  of 
water,  lying  about  five  miles  to  the  north  of  Brava,  and  easily 
discernible  from  the  mainland  except  on  a  very  dull  day  : 
their  sandy-brown  appearance^  unrelieved  by  any  growth, 
afibrding  a  striking  contrast  to  the  deep  blue  of  a  southern 
sea.  Our  first  attempt  to  reach  this  group  failed.  About 
halfway  across  we  got  into  a  heavy  sea,  which  grew  rapidly 
worse,  our  small  boat,  heavily  laden,  rushing  into  the  big 
wave-troughs  and  striking  the  water  with  violent  thuds. 
Then,  to  make  matters  worse,  the  rudder  broke,  and  this 
became  a  signal  for  the  whole  crew  to  shout  vociferously 
at  each  other;  however,  after  three  hours  of  stifi"  rowing, 
we  regained  the  harbour,  but  not  before  we  had  been  wetted 
to  the  skin.  Our  second  attempt,  two  days  later,  proved 
successful,  and  we  landed  safely  on  the  largest  island,  barely 
two  square  miles  in  extent.  Its  general  character  is  fiat, 
save  for  a  lofty  hill  of  a  sugar-loaf  shape  that  rises  up  about 
its  centre,  while  creeks  and  small  bays  make  indentations 
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along  the  coast-line.  In  many  places  its  surface  is  strewn 
with  ironstone,  while  there  are  several  creeks  that  hold  nickel 
and  copper. 

A  few  wild  goats  inhabit  the  island,  while  the  only  birds 
we  came  across  were  a  solitary  Vulture  and  a  Kestrel. 
Petrels  used  to  breed  here  in  numbers  until  they  were  driven 
away  by  the  descendants  of  a  pair  of  cats  brought  over 
by  the  goatherd. 

As  soon  as  morning  came  we  left  for  the  next  island,  about 
a  mile  distant.     Just  halfway  there  lies  a  rock  of  considerable 
extent.     This  is  a  breeding-station  of  the  Gannets.     On 
approaching  it  we   could   see  these   birds   chequering  the 
scarped  sides  in  hundreds,  and  at  the  report  of  my  gun  they 
rose  up  from  the  recesses  till  it  became  diflScult  sometimes 
to  behold  the  sky.     Close  to  this  barren  rock,  and  almost  in 
line  with  it,  lies  the  remaining  island  of  the  group.     It  was 
upon  this  that  our  hopes  were  centred,  since,  according  to 
the  Brava  fishermen,  a  large  colony  of  Petrels  existed  there. 
On  the  Brava  side  this  island  culminates  in  a  rocky  head- 
land of  considerable  altitude,  serving  as  a  screen  to  hide 
from  view  the  low,  flat,  gravelly  land  directly  behind  it,  in 
length  abont  two  miles,  and  one  in  width  at  its  broadest 
part.     This  portion  was  literally  honeycombed  by  Petrels, 
causing  the  ground   underfoot  to  give  way  at  nearly  every 
tread.     The  first  species  discovered  was.  the  elegant  White- 
breasted  Petrel  {Pelagodroma  marina).   We  found  it  breeding 
in  considerable  numbers,  the  eggs  being  in  an  advanced  stage 
of  incubation.     The  nest-holes  had  an  average  depth  of  8 
inches  and  a  length  of  2  feet.     We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  female  does  the  entire  incubation,  since  every  bird 
taken  ofi*  its  e^^  proved  to  be  of  that  sex.     The  only  three 
males  obtained  were  in  company  with  females  and  were  not 
incnbating. 

In  nnearthing  these  Petrels  several  managed  to  escape  us. 
They  ran  along  the  ground  in  a  dazed  condition^  and  before 
we  could  rescue  them  they  were  pounced  upon  and  carried 
ofi*  by  Kites. 

In  close  proximity  to  Pelagodroma  marina  was  a  colony  of 
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Oceanodroma  cryptoleucura,  the  burrows  of  which,  however, 
ran  further  into  the  ground,  besides  being  more  tortuous. 
Many  had  young,  while  roost  of  the  eggs  were  well  incubated. 
Further  up  the  island  and  towards  the  rocky  headland^  we 
discovered  Puffinus  assimilis  breeding,  not  only  in  holes,  but 
many  beneath  rocky  boulders  and  in  small  clefts  and  over- 
hanging rocks,  while  in  one  instance  a  bird  had  made  its 
nest  beneath  the  boards  of  a  tumble-down  hut.  In  this  last 
case  the  nest  contained  a  quantity  of  dry  grass.  We  next 
turned  our  attention  to  the  rocky  headland  itself,  where 
the  steep  sides  had  been  here  and  there  made  hoary  by  the 
hundreds  of  Gannets  that  peopled  them.  On  the  long  narrow 
ledges  of  rock  facing  the  sea  countless  numbers  of  these 
birds  were  standing  in  serried  ranks,  bolt  upright.  Wherever 
a  portion  of  this  rock  possessed  a  superficial  covering  of 
earth  they  nested  in  dozens,  hardly  2  feet  intervening  between 
the  nests.  These  consisted  of  a  shallow  depression  made  by 
the  bird  itself,  and  further  bordered  by  a  fringe  of  small 
pebbles  and  flakes  of  rock.  Both  sexes  share  in  the  incu- 
bation, and  we  nearly  always  found  the  male  on  the  nest 
throughout  the  day.  Incubation  was  well  forward,  nestlings 
being  in  every  hollow,  but  only  one  in  each ;  invariably 
the  second  e^^  of  the  clutches  had  turned  out  wrong. 
There  were,  nevertheless,  many  fresh  eggs,  but  sad  havoc  is 
constantly  made  among  them  by  the  fishermen  whenever 
they  visit  the  island.  The  birds,  too,  do  not  escape  moles- 
tation, often  being  stoned  on  their  nests  and  killed  for  eating 
purposes.  The  Tropic-bird  {Phaethon  (ethereus)  suffers  in 
the  same  way. 

The  Gannet,  however,  is  not  the  only  inhabitant  of  this 
headland.  We  found  Phaethon  tethereus  breeding  in  small 
numbers  in  suitable  holes  and  clefts  among  different  portions 
of  the  rocks.  On  that  particular  day,  when  the  sea  wore  but 
a  darker  tone  than  the  sky,  it  was  a  pretty  sight  to  watch  these 
birds  taking  wide  graceful  circuits  from  their  nest-holes  out 
across  the  sea,  the  glossy  white  of  their  plumage  at  once 
striking  the  eye,  while  their  two  long  rectrices,  like  slender 
pennons,  streamed  out  behind.  Both  sexes  incubate,  and  while 
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the  female  is  sitting  the  male  will  often  sit  alongside  to  keep 
her  company.  Towards  sundown  these  birds  congregated 
Qver  some  favourite  spot  and  indulged  in  nuptial  flights^  at 
times  circling  high  in  the  air  and  uttering  the  whole  while  a 
series  of  harsh  screeching  notes  that  bore  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  Common  Tern  during  the  breeding- 
season. 

When  the  night  shadows  began  to  brood  vaguely  over 
this  lone  waste  of  an  island^  the  Petrels  came  abroad  and 
filled  the  still  air  with  their  weird  cries.  They  mustered 
Htrongly,  flitting  to  and  fro  over  the  low-lying  ground  in 
hundreds.  Among  the  number  the  most  noticeable  was 
Puffinus  assimilisy  as  it  glided  like  some  large  soft-winged  bat 
over  the  small  sandhills^  and  even  sometimes  brushing  past 
our  camp-fire,  for  ever  uttering  its  weird  cry  "  karki-karrou, 
karki'karrou,  karki-karrou/*  while  amid  these  a  similar  but 
softer  one  would  often  strike  fitfully  upon  the  ear,  coming 
from  Oceanodroma  cryptoleucura  as  it  flitted  over  the  island, 
crying  to  its  white-breasted  relative  "  I'm  a  nigger,  I'm  a 
nigger,  I'm  a  nigger."  And  the  White-breasted  Petrel 
{Pelagodroma  marina)  replied  by  uttering  grating  notes  like 
those  of  a  pair  of  rusty  springs  set  in  motion. 

As  the  night  wore  on,  the  cries  of  these  Petrels  died  away, 
only  to  recommence,  however,  with  redoubled  energy  just  as 
dawn  arrived,  and  then^  as  soon  as  the  dusky  light  waxed 
clear,  these  voices  ceased  as  suddenly  as  they  had  commenced^ 
indicating  that  their  owners  had  crept  noiselessly  into  their 
dark  retreats,  there  to  remain  till  the  heat  had  once  more 
abated. 

VII.  List  of  Birds  of  the  Rombos  Islands. 
I.  Neophron  percnopterus. 

2.    MiLVUS  MIGRANS. 

3.  tinnunculus  neolbctus. 

4.  Passer  jagoensis. 

5.  Strepsilas  interpres. 

I  shot  a  single  bird  on  a  stret<;h  of  low-lying  rock.     H 
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was  in  a  moulting  condition^  the  summer  plumage  just 
beginning  to  show. 

6.    OCEANODROMA  CRYFTOLEUCURA. 

Specimens  obtained :  six  males^  four  females ;  four  young  in 
down.     Seven  eggs. 

7.  Pelagodroma  marina. 

Specimens  obtained :  three  males^  eleven  females.     Nine 
eggs. 

8.   PUFPINUS  ASSIMILIS  (Gould). 

Puffinus  assimilis  Ogilvie  Grants  Ibis^  1896^  p.  50 ;  Salvin^ 
Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxv.  p.  384  (1896). 

The  small  Shearwaters  belonging  to  this  section  are  very 
puzzling.  All  our  examples^  though  at  first  sight  most 
nearly  allied  to  typical  specimens  of  P.  obscurus  from  the 
Pelew  Islands  and  elsewhere^  have  the  outer  half  of  the  inner 
webs  of  the  primary  quills  distinctly  paler  than  the  part 
next  to  the  shafts  and  shading  into  white  towards  the  base. 
In  this  respect  they  approach  typical  P.  assimilis  from 
Australia,  which  has  the  outer  half  of  the  inner  webs  of  the 
primary  quills  pure  white.  Since  all  the  examples  obtained 
by  Mr.  Ogilvie  Grant  at  Madeira^  Deserta  Grande,  Porto 
Santo^  and  Great  Salvage  belong  to  the  latter  form,  we 
should  certainly  have  expected  to  find  typical  P.  assimilis  at 
the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  The  under  tail-coverts  of  these 
Shearwaters  vary  much  in  colour.  In  P.  obscurus  they  are 
largely  mixed  with  dark  sooty-brown ;  in  typical  P.  assimilis 
they  are  entirely  white;  while  in  our  examples  they  are 
mostly  dark  smoky-brown,  only  the  shorter  ones  being  mixed 
with  white,  in  this  respect  resembling  the  birds  from 
Madeira  and  the  Salvage  Islands,  which  are  otherwise  typical 
P.  assimilis.  Again^  in  size  of  bill  and  length  of  wing  the 
Rombos  Shearwaters  agree  with  P.  assimilis,  so  that,  in 
spite  of  the  dusky  inner  webs  of  the  primaries  and  the  dark 
colour  of  the  under  tail-coverts,  it  is  advisable  to  refer 
them  to  that  species^  though  they  seem  to  be  somewhat 
intermediate. 
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ToUl    Exposed 

Length,  ddmen.  Wing.  Tail.  Tarsus, 

in.           in.  in.        in.          in. 

P.  o6«rMn«  (New  Zealand) 120        1*2  81  3-1  1-66 

P.  aMt*mi/t>  (West  Australia) 10-6        1-0  7*4  27  1-5 

P.  ««mt^ij  (Cape  Verde  Islands)..     120        10  7*3  295  1-36 

We  obtained  on  Rombos  nine  males,  six  females^  and 
five  eggs  of  this  Shearwater.  The  average  measurements  in 
the  flesh  were:  J 2*2,  11 '8.     The  skin  measures  about  10*4. 

Soft  parts  : — Bill  slate-blue ;  iris  dark  brown  ;  legs  and 
feet  pale  blue,  outer  foot  black ;  webs  pale  yellow ;  claws 
brown. 

9.    SULA  FIBER. 

Eggs  obtained,  four  clutches. 

10.  Phaethon  ^thereus. 

Four  specimens  obtained,  one  young  in  down.  Three 
eggs. 

VIII.  List  of  the  Birds  of  Sao  Vicente. 

1.  Neophron  fercnopterus. 

About  the  first  bird  one  sees  on  arriving  in  the  harbour. 

2.    MiLVUS  MIGRANS. 

3.  Pandion  halia£:tus. 
Breeds  on  the  island. 

4.  corvus  umbrinus. 

5.  Sylvia  conspicillata. 

On  April  12th  we  found  numbers  of  nests  of  this  bird 
containing  eggs,  and  some  with  young,  in  a  clump  of  lavender- 
bushes  close  to  the  shore  of  the  harbour.  Some  of  the  nests 
were  fully  seven  feet  from  the  ground.  The  building  materials 
used  were  fine  dead  grass  and  small  twigs  of  the  lavender- 
bush,  the  nests  being  stoutly  and  compactly  built.  Each  nest 
contained  either  four  or  five  eggs,  but  the  former  complement 
was  more  general. 

6.  Passer  jaooensis. 

7.  estrilda  jagoensis. 

8.  cotubnix  communis. 

H  2 
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9.    NUMIDA  MELEAORIS. 

Breeds  in  August. 

10.  -ZEgialitis  cantiana. 

On  April  5tli  we  discovered  the  young  of  this  Plover  on 
some  waste  ground  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  The  nest 
was  nothing  more  than  a  shallow  depression,  fringed  with 
small  stones  and  flakes  of  rock. 

11.  Calidris  arenaria. 

Several  birds  put  in  an  appearance  along  the  shore  of  the 
harbour  on  April  4th. 

12.  Ardea  purpurea. 

On  April  4th  we  obtained  a  fine  specimen  near  a  brackish 
pool  close  to  the  harbour. 

13.  Ardea  cinerea. 

14.  Ardea  garzetta. 
Stragglers  now  and  again  seen. 

15.    SULA  FIBER. 

IX.  Sao  Ntcolau. 

From  Sao  Vicente  we  proceeded  on  April  14th  to  Sao 
Nicolau.  In  its  general  character  and  growth  in  the  valleys^ 
it  closely  resembles  Santiago ;  the  hillsides  are,  however^ 
more  cultivated^  being  devoted  to  the  growing  of  yams,  and 
stepped  with  stones  in  order  to  ensure  better  irrigation. 
We  occupied  a  house  in  a  very  fertile  valley  just  above 
Stancha,  and  this  we  made  our  headquarters  from  which 
to  work  the  island.  Owing  to  the  abundance  of  fish^  and 
the  rocky  nature  of  many  portions  of  its  shore- line,  Sao 
Nicolau  is  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Osprey.  This  species 
does  not  occur  round  the  southernmost  islands  of  the  group, 
and  it  is  only  when  lat.  16°  is  reached  that  the  presence  of 
the  bird  becomes  evident.  On  April  20th,  while  exploring 
the  northern  side  of  the  narrow  portion  of  the  island^  we 
discovered  several  eyries.  Long  before  reaching  the  locality^ 
we  caught  sight  of  a  fine  bird  beating  along  an  open  part  of 
the  coast.     It  passed  and  repassed  us  several  times  as  we 
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wound  our  way  along  the  shore-line^  the  extent  of  its  beat 
appearing  to  be  about  a  mile. 

From  the  main  path  tb&t  winds  through  a  range  of  pre- 
cipitous hills^  we  struck  off*  and  .took  a  small  goat-track  that 
skirts  the  sea^  in  some  places' l^o^dose  to  the  edge  of  the 
cliffs  that  one  false  step  would'  involve  the  fall  of  both 
donkey  and  rider  down  a  height  of  mQre'.than  40  feet.  This 
route,  although  tortuous  and  most  drfficidlt^  enabled  us  to 
observe  the  bird-life  which  existed  on  Ihe  J6w  stretch  of 
black  rocks  fringing  the  cliffs.  The  first  bjrd'Was  a  Little 
Egret  (Ardea  ffarzetta),  which  kept  ambling  aletrg\tbe  rough 
slabs  of  rocks  with  head  bent  low  in  search  of- foods  its 
white  body  dipping  and  rising  with  its  uneven  gait^.and 
at  times  completely  veiled  by  spray.  On  a  close  appf<>aQh^ 
the  bird  stood  stock-still,  craned  up  its  head  till  neck^  body, 
and  legs  were  in  one  straight  line^  and  a  moment  later  made 
out  to  sea,  with  a  flapping  flight,  keeping  all  the  while  close 
to  the  surface. 

We  next  disturbed  a  Whimbrel  and  a  small  party  of  Turn- 
stones, three  of  which  were  peacefully  dozing  on  a  piece  of 
rock,  while  the  fourth  stood  almost  knee-deep  in  a  shallow 
pool.  At  the  sound  of  our  footsteps  they  rose  up,  uttering 
their  pretty  trilling  notes,  and  the  Whimbrel  followed  them 
closely  ;  its  persistent  cry,  of  seven  whistles  only,  striking  a 
deeper  key.  One  of  the  Turnstones  had  almost  assumed  its 
summer  plumage.  Another  mile  of  difficult  travelling 
brought  us  to  open  ground.  Hitherto  the  range  of  hills  on 
our  right  had  hugged  the  shore  closely,  but  at  this  point  they 
receded  and  left  a  wide  open  tract.  Just  before  we  emerged 
upon  this  open  land,  a  small  conical  rock,  rising  up  from  the 
sea  and  about  20  yards  from  the  shore,  arrested  our  atten- 
tion. A  more  careful  examination  discovered  a  fine  adult 
Cormorant  {Phalacrocorax  lucidus)  ensconced  in  one  of  its 
hollows.  He  was  keeping  watch  over  his  consort,  who  sat  on 
her  nest  just  above  his  head.  Pushing  forward,  a  cluster  of 
native  huts  shortly  came  in  sight,  nestling  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill-range. 

Here  the  cries  of  the  Ospreys  told  us  that  we  could  not  be 
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far  from  their  eyries.  Their  plaintive  cries,  capable  of 
being  heard  at  a  considerable  distaiice,  often  deceived  us  as 
to  their  actual  whereabouts.  ..ttere,  over  this  open  plain, 
studded  thickly  with  browu^  fragments  of  volcanic  stone, 
several  Kites  wheeled  in^a4'aiy*f ashion,  their  distinct  shadows 
playing  round  a  batchvof  *  Ravens  (Corvjis  umbrinus)  that 
strutted  to  and  frd.ii*^  contented  manner,  busy  catching 
the  unwary  locust,  "bef ore  it  could  bounce  to  another  stone. 
Amid  this  bWk  assemblage.  Vultures  crouched  upon  the 
largest  bo)iJd^r»/ looking  pictures  of  laziness. 

Pre80lUly''we  overtook  a  native  boy,  who  conducted  us 
to  tbe.foV>t  of  a  precipitous  hill  about  ninety  feet  in  height. 
Tg^ATicIs*  its   inaccessible  summit  the  surface  is  seared  and 
'iJlreatly  broken.     On  two  of  the  ledges,  some  thirty  feet  apart, 
were  a  couple  of  Osprey^s  nests  that  looked  from  where  we 
stood  like  huge  balls  of  coarse  twine.     Now  and  again,  faint 
cries  of  the  occupants  within  would  reach  our  ears,  and, 
looking  seaward,  we  saw  the  male  bird  pursuing  a  straight 
course  some  twenty  feet  above  the  water,  beyond  the  breakers. 
Suddenly  he   desisted  in  his   flight,   and  for  a  few  brief 
moments  hung  poised  above  the  water ;  then  his  head  was 
lowered,  the  legs  dropped  ready  to  seize  and  clasp  the  prey,  but 
the  next  moment  they  were  sharply  drawn  up  again,  and  the 
bird  flew  on  in  search  of  better  food.     Another  opportunity 
soon  came,  and  of  this  the  bird  took  full  advantage.     Turn- 
ing obliquely  from  his  course,  he  sped  downwards  and  was 
hidden  for  the  instant  in  a  cloud  of  spray.     Then,  with  a  flap, 
he  freed  himself  from  the  water,  mounted  above  the  clifb, 
and  flew  straight  to  his  mate,  who  sat  upon  a  boulder  of 
rock  patiently  awaiting  his  return.     Possessed  of  the  food, 
she  then  commenced  to  wing  her  way  upwards  to  her  nest. 
Her  movements  were  full  of  symmetry  and  grace;  no  beat  of 
pinions  was  visible  as  she  ascended  higher  and  higher  in 
spiral  circles.     On  nearing  her  ofi*spring,  a  string  of  plaintive 
calls  burst  from  her,  calls  that  seemed  to  be  saying  "  I'm 
coming,  Fm  coming,  Fm  coming.'^     In  the  meantime  the 
male  had  once  more  returned  to  the  shore-line,  where  his 
form  soon  became  swallowed  up  in  the  bright  haze,  while  the 
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next  intimation  we  had  of  his  return  was  the  sunlight  play- 
ing upon  his  breast.  This  system  of  feeding  the  young  was 
always  adopted;  that  is  to  say^  while  one  bird  was  on 
the  war-path,  the  other  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nest, 
ready  to  convey  the  food  to  the  nestlings. 

The  fish  chiefly  taken  appeared  to  be  the  garoupa  {Serranus 
cabrilla),  which  abounds  round  the  Sao  Nicolau  coast.  From 
the  boy  we  learnt  that  there  were  several  eyries  in  the 
vicinity,  and  that  the  pairs  had  resorted  to  them  for  many 
years  in  succession. 

^  During  our  stay  in  the  locality  we  obtained  two  magnifi- 
cent old  birds,  besides  three  immature  specimens. 

X.  List  of  the  Birds  of  Sao  Nicolau, 

1.  Neophron  fercnoptebus. 

A  large  company  of  this  species  frequents  Tarrafal  Bay, 
where  whaling  is  carried  on.     They  feed  on  the  blubber. 

2.    MiLVUS  MIGRANS. 

Three  specimens  obtained. 

3.  Falco  neglectus. 
Common. 

4.  Pandion  haliaetus. 
Five  specimens  obtained. 

5.  Strix  insularis. 

We  constantly  heard  the  screech  of  this  Owl  at  night. 

6.    CORVUS  UMBRINUS. 

Plentiful. 

7.  Sylvia  conspicillata. 

8.  Sylvia  atricapilla. 
Five  specimens  obtained. 

9.  Calamocichla  brevipennis. 

Fairly  numerous^  frequenting  chiefly  the  coffee  plantations . 
Nine  specimens  obtained. 

10.    HiRUNDO  BUSTICA. 

On  April  15,  as  we  passed  through  Stancha,  we  saw  a 
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Swallow  flying  up  and  down  one  of  the  narrow  streets^  and 
on  the  26th  another  one  among  a  party  of  Swifts  [Cypsebis 
unicolor).  • 

1 1 .  Passer  s alicicola  . 

12.  Passer  jaooensis. 

13.  Cypselus  unicolor. 

Breeds  among  rocky  portions  of  the  hills.  Two  speci- 
mens obtained. 

14.   NUMIDA  MELEAGRIS. 

There  are  several  large  flocks  on  the  island^  and  these 
frequent  the  hills  during  the  day,  but  come  down  towards 
the  evening  and  the  early  morning  to  feed  on  the  maize-plots, 
where  they  do  a  considerable  amount  of  damage. 

Each  flock  has  a  leader,  which  is  the  first  to  show  himself 
on  some  commanding  point  overlooking  the  feeding-ground 
to  see  whether  all  is  safe,  after  which  he  utters  bis  well-known 
cry,  a  signal  for  the  others  to  come  and  invade  the  lower 
ground  ;  and  so  strict  a  look-out  does  he  keep  over  them 
while  feeding  that  it  is  difficult  to  approach  within  five 
hundred  yards  of  the  flock. 

15.  numenius  fh^ofus. 

16.  Ardea  oarzetta. 

The  only  breeding-station  is  in  Tarrafal  Bay,  where  we 
met  with  nine  pairs  of  birds.  On  April  24th  laying  had 
not  commenced,  but  one  of  the  nests  was  nearly  completed, 
being  composed  of  twigs  of  Acacia  albida  and  lined  with 
dried  grass  and  goats'-hair.  The  nests  were  either  built  on 
ledges  in  the  cliffs  about  20  feet  above  the  rocks  or  in 
small  cavern-like  recesses.  Out  of  this  colony  we  obtained 
seven  specimens.  In  difierent  individuals  the  colour  of  the 
legs  and  feet  varied  considerably.  Some  had  those  parts 
absolutely  black  {Ardea  nigripes  Temm.),  and  in  others 
they  were  spotted  with  yellow  [Ardea  garzetta),  while  the 
feet  of  one  individual  were  pale  greenish-yellow. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  the  Egrets  we  obtained 
belong  to  one  and  the  same  species,  and  that  the  colour  of 
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the  legs  and  feet  is  due  to  age  and  is  of  no  value  as  a  specific 
character. 

16.  Phalacrocorax  lucidus. 

One  adult  female  specimen  obtained, 

17.  sula  fiber. 

18.  Strepsilas  interpres. 
Observed  on  Sao  Nicolau. 

XI.  The  Desertas. 

On  April  28th  we  left  Sao  Nicolau  for  the  Desertas,  in  a 
schooner,  a  fine  old  American  pilot-boat  of  nearly  eighty 
tons,  which  we  had  chartered  at  Sao  Vicente. 

The  small  islands  known  as  the  Desertas  are  three  in 
number  :  Raza,  Branca,  and  Santa  Luzia.  The  two  former, 
devoid  of  water,  are  uninhabited :  no  hostile  influence  coming 
to  mar  the  peace  of  the  many  sea-birds  that  have  made  them 
their  home,  save  perhaps  at  random  times  when  fisherfolk 
land  and  employ  the  day  in  catching  fish. 

Raza  was  the  first  island  we  visited,  and  all  the  time  we 
remained  on  it  the  schooner  was  obliged  to  beat  backwards 
and  forwards,  there  being  no  anchorage.  Landing  is  effected 
with  difficulty  (at  times  being  wellnigh  impossible),  and 
only  then  on  the  south  side,  upon  a  broad  band  of  low  flat 
rock.  This  island  possesses  an  area  of  about  three  square 
miles,  the  larger  portion  of  which  is  flat,  strewn,  however,  with 
stones  of  all  sizes,  the  boulders  in  many  instances  being 
undermined  by  Shearwaters;  but  here  and  there,  amid 
this  expanse  of  stones,  there  are  patches  of  smooth  ground, 
toned  with  fine  dead  grass,  and  with  a  creeping  plant  bearing 
a  prickly  fruit  {Tribulus  cistoides).  On  the  north  side,  hills 
descend  abruptly  to  the  sea  :  while  the  low  flat  ground  on  the 
south  is  terminated  by  an  almost  perpendicular  face  of  rock, 
at  the  most  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  rent  with  wide  fissures 
and  jagged  scars.  These  hollows  and  caverns  are  the  home 
of  the  Tropic- bird  [Phaethon  mthereus).  The  entrances  to 
these  snug  resorts  were  well  whitened,  and  many  of  the 
owners  were  abroad.      With  their  two   long  tail-feathers 
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streaming  out  behind  them^  they  kept  speeding  out  across 
the  sea. 

The  noise  of  our  landing  reached  a  magnificent  flock  of 
Little  Egrets^  which  speckled  the  rocks^  some  five  hundred^  on 
our  left.  They  all  took  to  flighty  their  pure  white  plumage 
making  a  striking  contrast  to  the  black  expanse  of  rocks 
and  then  to  the  liquid  blue  of  the  sea.  A  party  of  Turn- 
stones were  also  at  the  same  spot^  and  although  they 
assumed  close  order^  they  did  not  follow  the  example  of  the 
Egrets.  And  then^  on  our  left^  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
Gannet  colony.  Already  a  general  movement  seaward  had 
taken  place.  Not  a  few,  however,  remained  on  the  ledges  of 
rock,  looking  very  soldier-like  and  seeming  quite  indifferent 
to  our  near  approach.  Some  were  immature  birds,  with 
the  entire  underparts  speckled  with  chocolate-brown.  Out 
at  sea  were  several  Tropic-birds  which  out-distanced  their 
companions  and  disappeared  from  sight.  They  went  straight 
to  their  rocky  homes  that  held  their  youngsters,  and,  with 
wings  sharply  beating,  hovered  round  their  entrances ;  the 
next  moment  to  retreat,  and  then  to  return  and  make  further 
futile  attempts,  as  if  the  gaining  of  their  nest-holes  was 
fraught  with  much  uncertainty. 

Here  and  there  the  continuity  of  the  clifis  is  broken  by 
rocky  slopes  that  lead  up  to  the  higher  ground,  and,  as  we 
ascended  one  of  these  natural  staircases,  wheezy  groans 
came  from  Shearwaters  {Puffinus  marue),  ensconced  in 
rocky  cavities  on  our  right  and  left,  and  on  looking  into 
these  holes  we  could  just  discern  them  sitting  together  in 
couples.  We  next  observed  a  number  of  Cocteau's  skinks 
basking  on  flat  portions  of  rocks.  One  obtained  measured 
17  inches.  These  skinks  live  in  the  clefts  of  rock  and  often 
in  company  with  the  Shearwaters. 

On  reaching  the  level  ground  we  discovered  a  species  of 
Desert-Lark  {Spizocorys)  in  flocks.  These  birds  are  so  tame 
that  we  could  have  knocked  many  over  with  sticks.  On 
taking  to  flight  they  utter  notes  very  similar  to  those  of  our 
Skylark  when  on  the  wing.  Among  a  flock  we  had  no 
difficulty   in  discerning  the  sexes;   since,  on  following  a 
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ferrale,  the  male  bird  with  its  crest-feathers  erect  immediately 
appeared  on  the  scene  and  ran  close  by  her.  Breeding  was 
almost  over,  the  majority  of  the  birds  being  in  a  moulting 
condition.  We,  however,  found  a  nest  containing  one  young 
bird.  The  nest  was  composed  of  dry  grass,  and  built  in  a 
depression  underneath  a  large  stone.  Their  chief  food  seemed 
to  be  grass-seed,  but  now  and  again  we  found  flocks  picking 
up  a  livelihood  on  the  stretch  of  black  rocks  close  to  the  sea. 

XII.  List  of  the  Birds  of  Raza. 

1.  Falco  neglectus. 
One  specimen  obtained. 

2.  Pandion  haliaetus. 

3.    CoaVUS  UMBRINUS. 

4.  Passer  jaooensis. 

These  Sparrows  nest  in  holes  in  the  cliffs. 

5.  Spizocorys  RAZiE  sp.  uov.     (Plate  III.) 

Adult  male  and  female.  General  colour  above  pale  sandy 
brown;  each  feather  of  the  crown  and  upper  parts  dark 
brown,  widely  margined  with  pale  isabelline.  The  feathers  of 
the  crown  lengthened  into  a  short  full  crest;  lores  whitish ; 
cheeks  whitish  spotted  with  brown^  and  ear-coverts  brownish 
white  with  darker  middles;  chin,  throat,  and  a  half  collar 
round  the  sides  of  the  neck  white;  chest  white,  tinged 
with  sandy,  each  feather  with  a  triangular  dark  brown  spot 
at  the  end  of  the  shaft;  rest  of  the  underparts  white, 
brownish  on  the  sides  and  flanks,  where  the  feathers  have 
dark  shaft-stripes.  Quills  and  tail-feathers  dark  brown, 
margined  and  tipped  with  pale  sandy  white.  Bill  blackish 
horn,  whitish  towards  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible ;  iris 
dark  hazel ;  legs  and  feet  brownish  flesh-colour ;  claws  blackish 
horn. 

Adult  male.  Total  length  5*84  inches,  culmen  0*65,  wing 
3-2,  tail  205,  tarsus  0  85. 

Adult  female.  Total  length  5*34  inches,  culmen  0*6,  wing 
30,  tail  1-75,  tarsus  08. 
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All  the  adults^  except  one  female  in  full  moult,  clearly 
show  the  bastard  primary ;  in  the  immature  bird  this  feather 
is  distinctly  long^er  than  in  the  adult. 

Immature  male  in  first  plumage.  General  colour  above 
pale  rufous-buff;  most  of  the  feathers  of  the  crown,  back, 
and  wing-coverts  have  a  brownish-black  spot  at  their 
extremities,  otherwise  the  plumage  of  the  upper  parts  is 
much  like  that  of  the  adults;  the  ear-coverts  are  dull 
rufous-brown,  and  the  chest  is  distinctly  washed  with  rufous- 
buflF. 

6.  Strepsilas  interpres. 

7.  PuPFiNUs  MARiiE  Alexander  (see  above,  p.  92). 

Raza  and  Branca  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  chief 
habitat  of  this  species.  Before  landing  on  Raza  we  saw  a 
large  flock  in  a  wedge-shaped  formation  sleeping  on  the 
water.  They  frequent  chiefly  the  hollows  in  the  cli£5i, 
but  we  found  some  on  the  higher  ground  in  holes  made  by 
the  birds  themselves  underneath  large  boulders,  where  the 
entrances  were  strewn  with  small  stones  and  flakes  of  rock, 
evidently  brought  there  by  the  birds,  since  the  soil  is  of  a 
fine  nature. 

These  Shearwaters  appear  to  prey  upon  smaller  birds,  for 
in  many  instances  the  vicinity  of  their  holes  was  strewn 
with  bones  and  feathers.  While  on  Brava,  we  constantly 
heard  this  bird  at  night  among  the  hills;  its  weird  cry, 
only  enhanced  by  the  silence,  is  like  the  whistling  cry  of  the 
Wigeon.  When  fishermen  land  on  Baza,  they  capture  many 
of  these  birds  for  eating  purposes,  sometimes  taking  away 
almost  a  boat-load  to  their  homes. 

Twelve  specimens  were  obtained. 

8.  Ardea  garzetta. 

Observed,  but  there  is  no  breeding-station  on  the  island. 

9.  Phalacrocorax  lucidus. 

10.  sula  fiber. 

Five  clutches  of  eggs  obtained. 
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11.    PhAETHON  iETHEREUS. 

Id*  the  immature  bird  the  plumage  of  the  upper  parts 
is  barred  with  black  as  in  the  adult,  but  in  a  lesser  degree. 
The  beak  is  a  greenish-horn  colour^  and  the  webs  of  the  feet 
are  lemon-yellow.     The  two  long  rectrices  are  absent. 

XIII.  Brancoy  Santa  Lmia,  Sal,  and  Boavista. 

Branca  is  nothing  more  than  a  small  irregular  chain  of 
lofty,  craggy  hills,  rising  up  from  the  sea  with  extraordinary 
abruptness  on  its  north  side,  while  about  halfway  down  its 
height  this  chain  has  almost  a  glacis-like  slope  down  to  the 
sea.  This  slope  is  honeycombed  by  Petrels.  We  found  the 
White-breasted  Petrel  {Pelagodroma  marina),  Puffinus 
assimiliSy  and  Oceanodroma  cryptoleucura  breeding,  all 
having  young.  Puffinus  marite  also  inhabits  the  island. 
From  several  Petrels-holes  we  pulled  out  Cocteau^s  skinks, 
but,  there  being  few  of  these  lizards,  the  Petrels  have  made 
the  island  their  home.  There  is  not  a  doubt  that  Raza  was 
also  a  breeding.place  before  the  skinks  became  numerous 
there,  for  we  found  many  disused  PetreFs-holes  on  that 
island.  Out  at  sea  we  saw  numbers  of  Puffinus  assimilis, 
and  at  intervals  one  of  them  would  disappear  and  swim  after 
some  small  fish  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  after 
the  manner  of  a  Penguin. 

While  on  Branca  we  obtained  specimens  of  Pelagodroma 
marina,  Oceanodroma  cryptoleucura,  Puffinus  assimilis,  and 
the  young  of  all  three,  also  five  eggs  of  the  second  species 
named. 

On  May  5th  we  landed  on  Santa  Luzia,  an  island  of  wild 
goats.  A  small  flock  of  Cursorius  gallicus,  a  few  Whimbrels,  a 
Vulture  or  two,  and  a  flock  of  Sanderlings  represented  the 
bird-life  of  the  island. 

We  left  Santa  Luzia  on  May  7th  and  sailed  for  Sal,  a 
voyage  which  took  two  days,  since  the  wind  was  against  us 
the  whole  time.  Sal  possesses  little  or  no  coast,  but  a  low 
shore-line  instead.  The  greater  portion  of  the  island  is  flat, 
with  a  loose  stony  soil,  sandy  in  places  and  devoid  of  all 
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tree-growth,  while  towards  the  interior  it  is  bosomed  with 
brown-looking  semiglobular  hills.  Of  the  whole  group*  this 
island  is  the  poorest  in  the  way  of  bird-life,  and  two  days 
proved  ample  for  its  exploration.  Passaro  Island^  lying  to 
the  north  of  Mordeira  Bay,  is  a'^nesting-place  of  Gannets 
{Sula  fiber).  A  number  of  jEffiatitis  cantiana  frequent  the 
salt-pans  around  Santa  Maria,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  they 
breed.  On  the  flat  stony  portions  we  found  Ammomanes 
cinctura  in  considerable  numbers  and  two  nests,  each  con- 
taining one  young  one.  Besides  these  two  species  and  the 
Gannets,  a  flock  of  Sanderlings  in  summer  plumage,  a  few 
pairs  of  Cream-coloured  Coursers,  several  Whimbrels,  and  a 
solitary  Osprey  were  all  the  birds  we  met  with. 

The  next  island  we  visited  was  Boa  vista,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  a  sandy  desert,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
stone-strewn  levels  and  several  hills  of  considerable  altitude. 
This  desert  of  silver-white  sand  abounds  in  shallow  hollows 
scooped  out  by  the  wind,  and  sand-dunes,  the  sides  of  which 
near  the  shore-line  have  been  fashioned  by  the  sea  into  high 
embankments,  while  in  many  places  along  the  entire  coast 
long  narrow  tongues  of  stony  ground  shoot  out  into  the  sea, 
making  deep  low-coasted  bays.  Clusters  of  tall  gaunt- 
looking  coconut-trees  grow  in  many  of  the  sand-dells,  and 
about  their  trunks  nestle  banana  plants  with  their  large 
leaves  torn  into  a  thousand  shreds  by  the  wind,  while  on 
the  flat  expanses  are  clumps  of  lavender-bushes  and  scattered 
acacia-trees,  stunted  and  ill-grown. 

On  May  13th  we  made  our  first  attempt  to  approach  the 
Flamingoes,  which  frequent  a  series  of  brackish  pools  close 
to  the  sea  and  not  far  from  the  village  of  Esten90  Yelho. 
The  road  thither  being  anything  but  good,  we  made  use  of 
our  schooner  to  get  there.  Towards  the  evening  we  landed 
and  were  met  by  a  guide,  who  undertook  to  take  us  to  the 
locality.  On  the  way  we  happened  to  look  seaward,  and  there, 
to  our  great  satisfaction,  caught  sight  of  a  party  of  Flamingoes 
coming  towards  the  brackish  pools ;  not  in  any  wedge-shaped 
formation,  but  in  a  long,  even  line.  They  settled  in  open 
order,  their  backs  towards  the  sea,  preened  their  feathers. 
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and  then  commenced  to  feed^  without  changing  their  position. 
Our  guide  mumbled  a  prayer  in  his  hat;  a  minute  later^ 
however^  they  saw  us^  and  then  a  slow  march  towards  a 
common  base^  where  their  leader  stood  erect^  was  executed, 
a  manoeuTre  soon  followed  by  a  general  uprising  amid  goose- 
like croaks.  In  the  middle  distance  the  white  of  their 
plumage  disappeared,  leaving  visible  only  the  rose-coloured 
bands  on  their  wings,  like  a  long  streak  of  feathery  cloud  at 
sunset.  Soon  their  white  plumage  showed  out  again  as  they 
steered  once  more  towards  the  sandy  coast,  where  a  general 
settling  took  place  some  two  miles  ahead  of  us.  After  this 
we  repaired  to  the  village,  where  a  house  was  placed  at  our 
disposal  for  the  night. 

XIV.  List  of  the  Birds  of  Boavista. 

1.  Neophron  percnopterus. 

2.  BuTEO  vulgaris. 

The  only  specimen  we  procured  was  an  immature  male. 
Both  this  one  and  the  female  obtained  on  Santiago  are  small. 

Adult  female  (Santiago)  :  wing  14*9  inches,  length  20*4. 
Immature  male  (Boavista)  :  wing  13*5  inches,  length  20*43. 
Measured  in  the  flesh. 

3.    MiLVUS  MIGRANS. 

4.  Falco  neglectus, 

5.  Pandion  halia'ktus. 

Breeds  sparingly  in  suitable  localities.  On  the  small 
island  opposite  Sal  Rei  we  found  a  nest  of  this  bird  built 
on  a  rock  at  sea.  It  was  an  enormous  structure^  bits  of  shell 
and  seaweed  forming  the  lining. 

6.    CORVUS  UMBRINUS. 

Very  numerous,  coming  together  in  large  flocks  every 
evening  and  blackening  with  their  bodies  the  sides  of  the 
sandhills,  where  they  roost  for  the  night. 

7.  Sylvia  conspicillata. 

8.  Passer  jaoobnsis. 
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9.  Alamon  alaudipes  (Desf.) . 

This  species  frequents  the  sandy  portion  of  the  island  near 
the  sea.  Throughout  the  day  we  found  it  either  singly  or 
in  pairs^  but^  as  a  rule^  the  males  kept  to  themselves^  while 
each  female  was  invariably  accompanied  by  a  single  imma- 
ture bird,  a  fact  from  which  it  appears  that  a  bird  of  this 
species  has  no  more  than  a  single  young  one.  This  also  seems 
to  be  a  general  case  with  Ammomanes  cinctura  and  Spizo^ 
corys  raz(B,  Hence  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  all  Desert- 
Larks  lay  no  more  than  a  single  egg. 

Alamon  alaudipes  will  sometimes  perch  on  trees,  while  its 
manner  on  the  ground  is  very  Thrush-like.  It  runs  in  front 
of  its  pursuer,  with  head  bent  low,  now  and  again  stopping, 
and  then  raising  its  head  as  if  to  listen.  Its  flight  is  slow  and 
clumsy,  and  rather  Jay-like  in  action,  while  the  broad  white 
bars  on  the  wings  are  very  conspicuous  as  the  bird  travels 
forward,  only  to  alight,  however,  a  few  yards  ahead  of  the 
spectator.  Towards  sundown  individuals  come  together  from 
far  and  near  and  resort  to  a  favourite  spot  for  an  evening 
meal. 

Total  length.     Culmen.      Wing.        TaU.         Tarsus, 
in. 

)9' 
y* 

Ad.  $ 

In  life  we  had  no  difficulty  in  discerning  the  sexes,  the 
females  looking  always  the  smallest.  The  food  chiefly  con- 
sists of  locusts.  Breeding  takes  place  in  September.  We 
obtained  twelve  specimens. 

10.  Ammomanes  cinctura. 
Plentiful ;  three  specimens  obtained. 

11.  Pyrrhulauda  nioriceps. 

More  numerous  than  on  any  other  island.  They  used  to 
get  up  close  to  our  feet  in  clouds  and  fly  forward  a  few  feet 
above  the  ground. 
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12.  COTURNIX  COMMUNIS. 

We  never  obtained  an  example,  but  on  several  occasions 
came  across  places  where  birds  of  this  species  had  been 
dusting  themselves. 

13.  CURSORIUS  OALLICUS. 

Well  distributed.  We  met  with  flocks  numbering  often 
over  a  score  on  the  higher  levels,  and  these  consisted  chiefly 
of  immature  birds,  led  and  watched  over,  however,  by  one 
or  two  old  birds  that  gave  warning  to  them  on  the  approach 
of  danger.  The  majority  of  adult  birds  were  by  themselves 
and  in  pairs.  Towards  evening  these  flocks  resorted  to  plots 
of  ground  overgrown  with  sweet  potatoes  and  maize  and 
enclosed  by  stone  walls. 

These  birds  afibrded  excellent  shooting,  and  were  by  no 
means  bad  eating.     Fifteen  specimens  were  obtained. 

14.  Squatarola  helvetica. 

On  May  9th  we  flushed  a  pair  of  Grey  Plovers  from  a  piece 
of  low-lying  rock  ;  they  were  in  full  summer-plumage. 

15.  Strepsilas  interpres. 

16.  iEoiALlTIS  CANTIANA. 

17.  NUMENIUS  ARQUATUS. 

On  May  13th,  while  skirting  the  coast,  the  well-known 
whistling  cries  of  a  pair  of  Curlews  attracted  our  attention. 

18.  NUMENIUS  PHiEOPUS. 

19.  Caliuris  arenaria. 

In  flocks  along  the  sandy  portion  of  the  shore-line. 

20.  Ardea  oarzetta. 

A  colony  of  fifteen  pairs  of  Little  Egrets  exists  about 
three  miles  north  of  Sal  Bei  along  the  coast,  the  nests  being 
placed  on  ledges  of  rock  facing  the  sea,  and  ranging  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  up.  On  the  10th  of  May  breeding  had 
only  just  commenced,  but  one  nest  out  of  a  number  ready 
contained  two  eggs.  The  nests  were  rough  structures, 
composed  entirely  of  the  thorny  twigs  of  the  acacia. 

SER.  VII. VOL.  IV.  I 
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21.  Phalacrocokax  lucidus. 

22.  sula  fiber. 

23.  Freqata  aquila. 

This  species  nests  on  the  rocks  of  the  small  island  opposite 
Sal  Rei,  which  is  the  only  place  in  the  whole  group  where  it 
breeds.  Generally  flying  at  a  great  altitude,  the  Frigate- 
bird  seldom  approaches  within  shot ;  on  one  occasion,  how- 
ever, we  obtained  a  bird  as  it  was  engaged  in  chasing  several 
Gannets  and  attempting  to  rob  them  of  their  prey. 

24.  Phcenicopterus  roseus. 

A  small  colony  breeds  in  the  vicinity  of  some  brackish 
pools  close  to  the  sea  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Esten^o 
Velho.  Breeding  takes  place  about  the  middle  of  June,  and 
the  eggs  are  laid  on  the  bare  ground.  Two  adult  males 
were  obtained. 

25.  Marmaronetta  angustirostris. 

The  Marbled  Duck  breeds  in  the  vicinity  of  many  of  the 
brackish  pools  on  the  island.  We  obtained  three  specimens, 
two  males  and  a  female.  In  the  latter  the  legs  and  feet 
were  of  a  distinctly  greenish  colour,  instead  of  the  dark 
brown  of  those  of  the  males. 

On  May  21st  we  put  into  Tarrafal  Bay,  the  principal 
harbour  of  Santo  Antao.  The  island  is  very  mountainous 
and  possesses  extremely  fertile  valleys.  Sao  Vicente  depends 
entirely  upon  it  for  produce.  As  regards  its  bird-life  the 
island  calls  for  no  special  mention,  since  the  resident  species 
are  the  same  as  those  found  on  Sao  Nicolau. 

XV.  Complete  List  of  the  Birds  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands, 
[The  species  marked  with  an  asterisk  were  not  observed  by  Dohm.] 

Resident  Species, 

1.  Neophron  percnopterus  (Linn.). 
Neophron  percnopterus  Dohm,  J.  f .  0. 1871,  p.  3 ;  Sharpe, 
Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  i.  p.  17  (1874). 
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*2.  BuTEo  TTLGAEis  (Lesch). 

Buieo  vuigans  Shmrpe^  Cat.  B.  Brit  Miu.  i.  p.  186  (1874). 

3.  MiLTus  MIGRANS  (Bodd.). 

Milvus  regalU  Dohrn,  J.  f.  O.  i.  1871,  p,  8. 

Milvtu  korsckum  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit  Mas.  p.  322  (1874). 

4.  Falco  xeglectus  Schl^. 

Falco  iinminculus  Dohrn,  J.  f.  O.  1871,  p.  4. 

Falco  neglectus  Schl^.  Mus.  P.B.,  Ace.  p.  43  (1873). 

Cerchneis  neglectus  Sharpe,  Cat  B.  Brit.  Mus.  i.  p.  428 

(1874). 

5.    PaNDIOX  HALIABTUS  (LuUl.). 

Pandion  haliaetus  Dohm,  J.  f.  O.  1871,  p.  3;    Sharpe, 
Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  i.  p.  419  (1874). 

*6.  Strix  insulaeis  Pelx. 

Strix  ingularis  Pelx.  J.  f.  O.  1872,  p.  23. 

7.    CORVUS  UMBRINUS  Suud. 

Corvus  corone  Dohrn,  J.  f.  O.  1871,  p.  5. 

8.  Sylvia  conspicillata  Temm. 

Sylvia  conspicillata  Dohrn,  J.  f.  O.   1871,  p.  5  ;  Seebohm, 
Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  v.  p.  22  (1881). 

"1^9.    SALVIA  ATRICAPILLA  GULARIS  Subsp.  UOV. 

10.  Calamocichla  BREviPENNis  (Dohm). 
Calamoherpe  brevipenms  Dohrn,  J.  f.  O.  1871,  p.  4. 
Calamocichla  brevipennis  Sharpe^  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  vii. 

p.  132  (1883). 

11.  Passer  sALicicoLA  Vieill. 

Passer  salicarius  Dohrn,  J.  f.  O.  1871,  p.  6. 
Passer  hispaniolensis  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xii.  p.  317 
(18S8). 

12.  Passer  jaooensis  Gould. 

Passer  jagoensis  Dohm,  J.  f.  0. 1871,  p.  6  ;  Sharpe,  Cat. 
B.  Brit  Mus.  xii.  p.  323  (1888). 

*13.    ESTRILBA  JAOOENSIS  Sp.  UOV. 

Estrelda  cinerea  Dohm,  J.  f.  O.  1871,  p.  7. 

I  *^ 
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'^14.   ALiEMON  ALAUDIPES   (Desf.). 

AltBmon  alaudipes  Sharpe^  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xiii.  p.  518 
(1890). 

15.  Ammomanes  cinctura  (Gt)uld). 
Alauda  cinctura  Dohm,  J.  f.  O.  1871,  p.  5. 
Ammomanes   cinctura   Sharpe,  Cat.  B.    Brit.   Mus.   xiii. 
p.  644(1890). 

*16.  Spizocorys  RAZiE  sp.  nov. 

17.  Pyrrhulauda  NiGRiCEPs  Oould. 

Pyrrhulauda  nigriceps  Gould,  Voy.  '  Beagle/  Birds,  p.  87 
(1841)  j  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xiii.  p.  650,  footnote 
(1890). 

18.  Cypselus  unicolor  Jard. 

Micropus  unicolor  Hartert,  Cat.  B.  Brit  Mus.  xvi.  p.  448 
(1892). 

19.  Halcyon  erythrogaster  Gould. 
Halcyon  rufiventris  Dohrn,  J.  f.  O.  1871,  p.  4. 
Halcyon  erythrogaster  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xvii. 

p.  234  CJ892). 

20.    COLUMBA  LIVIA  (BoUU.). 

Columba  livia  Dohrn,  J.  f.  O.  1871,  p.  7 ;  Salvad.  Cat. 
B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxi.  p.  252  (1893). 

♦21.  CoTURNix  CAPENSis  (Linn.). 

Cotumix  capensis  Grant,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxii.  p.  231 
(1893). 

22.  NuMiDA  MELEAGRis  (Linn.). 

Numida  meleagris  Dohrn,  J.  f.  O.  1871,  p.  7;  Grant, 
Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxii.  p.  375  (1893). 

*23.  CuRsoRius  GALLicus  (Guiel.). 

Cursorius  gallicns  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxiv.  p.  34 
(1896). 

*24.  jEoialitis  cantiana  (Lath.). 

jEgialitis  alexandrina  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxiv. 
p.  275  (1896). 
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*25.    OCEANODROMA  CRYPTOLEUCURA  (RidgW.). 

Oceanodroma  cryptoleucura  Ogilvie  Grant,   Ibis,    1896, 
p.  53;  Salvin,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxv.  p.  360  (1896). 

*26.  Pelagodroma  marina  (Lath.). 

Pelagodroma  marina  Ogilvie  Grant,  Ibis,  1896,    p.  51 ; 
Salvin,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxv.  p.  362  (1896). 

*27.  PuFPiNus  MARi^  sp.  nov. 

*28.    PUFFINUS  ASSIMILIS  Gould. 

Puffinus  assimilis  Ogilvie  Grant,  Ibis,  1896,  p.  50;  Salvin, 
Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxv.  p.  384  (1896). 

29.  Ardea  garzetta  Linn. 

Ardea  garzetta  Dohrn,  J.  f.  O.  1871,  p.  8. 

*30.  Phalacrocorax  lucidus  (Licht.). 

Phalacrocorax  melanogaster  Hartl.  Om.  W.-Afr.  p.  260 

(1857). 

31.  SuLA  FIBER  (Linn.). 

Dysporus  sula  Dohrn,  J.  f.  O.  1871,  p.  8. 

32.  Phaethon  iETHEREUs  (Linn.). 
Phaethon  athereus  Dohrn,  J.  f.  O.  1871,  p.  8. 

*33.  Fregata  AQUiLA  (Liuu.) . 

Fregata  aquila  Hartl.  Om.  W.-Afr.  p.  260  (1857). 

34.  Pu(£NlCOPTERU8  ROSEUS  Pall. 

Phcenicopterus  antiquorum  Dohrn,  J.  f.  O.  1871,  p.  9. 
Phoenicopterus   roseus  Salvad.  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxvii. 
p.  12  (1895). 

35.  Marmaronetta  angustirostris  (Menetr.). 
Marmaronetta  angustirostris  Salvad.  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xxvii.  p.  321  (1895). 

Migratory  Species, 

1.  Sylvia  ATRicAPiLLA  Linn. 

Sylvia  atricapilla  Dohrn,  J.  f.  O.   1871,  p.  5 ;  Seebohm, 
Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  v.  p.  23  (1881). 

*2.  Chelioon  urbica  (Linn.). 

Chelidon  urbica   Sharpe,    Cat.    B.   Brit.   Mus.   x.   p.  87 

(1885). 
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*3.  HiRUNDO  RusTicA  Liim. 

Hirundo  rustica  Sbarpe^  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  x.  p.  128 
(1885). 

*4,   COTURNIX  COMMUNIS  BoDD. 

Cotumix  cotvmix  Orant^  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxii.  p.  231 
(1893). 

*5.    SqUATAROLA  HELVETICA  (LillQ.). 

Squatarola  helvetica    Sharpe^  Cat.   B.  Brit.  Mus.   xxiv. 
p.  182  (1896). 

^6.  Strepsilas  interpres  (Linn.). 
Arenaria  interpres  Sharpe^  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxiv.  p.  92 
(1896). 

*7.    NUMENIUS  ARQUATUS  (liun.). 

Numenius    arquatus   Sharpe^   Cat.   B.   Brit.   Mus.   xxiv. 
p.  341  (1896). 

8.  Numenius  PHiEOPus  (Linn.) . 

Numenius  phaopus   Sharpe^   Cat.   B.   Brit.   Mus.   xxiv. 
p.  355  (1896). 

*9.  Trinooides  hypoleucus  (Linn.). 
THngoides  hypoleucus  Sharpe^  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxiv. 
p.  456  (1896J. 

*10.  ToTANUS  GLOTTIS  (Lath.) . 

Glottis  nebularius  Sharpe^  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxiv.  p.  481 
(1896). 

^11.  Calidris  arenaria  (Linn.). 

Calidris  arenaria  Sbarpe^  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxiv.  p.  526 
(1896). 

*12.  RissA  TRiDACTYLA  (Linn.). 

Rissa  tridactyla  Saunders^  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxv.  p.  305 
(1896). 

'^13.  Ardea  purpurea  Linn. 

Ardea  purpurea   Hartl.   Orn.  W.-Afr.   p.  220    (1857)  ; 
Meade-Waldo,  Ibis,  1889,  p.  4. 

14.  Ardea  cinerea  Linn. 

Ardea  cinerea  Dobrn,  J.  f.  O.  1871,  p.  8. 
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VIII. — On  some  Birds  from  the  Island  of  Negros^  Philippines, 
By  W.  Eagle  Clarke,  F.L.S.— Part  III  * 

I  AM  indebted  to  Mr.  John  Maclauchlan,  of  Dundee^  and  to 
Mr.  W.  A.  Keay  for  the  privilege  of  reporting  upon  a 
further  collection  of  birds  made  by  the  latter  gentleman  in 
Eastern  Negros  during  the  winters  and  early  springs  of 
1895-6  and  1896-7.  The  collection  contains  examples  of 
a  number  of  species  not  included  in  the  previous  series 
obtained  by  Mr.  Keay^  and  also  some  that  are  new  to  the 
avifauna  of  Negros. 

The  birds  numbered  are  additions  to  Mr.  Keay^s  collection, 
and  the  enumeration  is  in  continuation  of  the  former  series. 
The  references  quoted  are  the  first  records  for  the  occurrence 
of  the  species  in  Negros. 

Some  further  information  is  afforded  on  a  few  species  not 
new  to  the  collection^  and  on  others  some  critical  remarks 
are  made. 

36.  Calornis  panayensis  (Scop.) ;  Walden,  Trans.  Zool. 
Soc.  ix.  p.  205  (1875).     Negros  {Meyer). 

37.  Oriolus  CHiNENSis  Linn. 

Broderipns  acrorhynchus  (Vig.) ;  Walden  &  Layard>  Ibis, 
1872,  p.  101.     Negros  {Layard). 

Two  adult  males  and  two  young  birds  of  the  Philippine 
Oriole.  The  adults  show  very  little  yellow  on  the  outer  web 
of  the  inner  secondaries.  In  one  of  the  specimens  this  colour 
is  reduced  to  a  mere  terminal  spot.  The  yellow  is  generally 
described  as  occupying  nearly  the  entire  web. 

38.  Oriolus  steerii  Sharpe,  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  (2)  Zool. 
i.  p.  329  (1876).     Negros  (Steere). 

An  adult  male  of  Steere's  Oriole.  The  type  specimens  of 
this  species  were  obtained  in  Negros  by  Dr.  Steere  during 
his  first  expedition  to  the  Philippines. 

39.  MuNiA  JAOORI  Cab. ;  Tweeddale,  P.  Z.  S.  1878,  p.  287. 
Negros  (Everett). 

♦  For  previous  papers  see  Ibis,  1894,  pp.  631-535,  and  1896,  pp.  472-479. 
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40.  MoTACiLLA  MELANOPE  Pall.;  Steere,  List  of  Birds  & 
Mamm.  Philipp.  p.  21  (1890).     Negros. 

Of  the  common  Grey  Wagtail  there  in  an  adult  specimen 
in  winter-pluraage.  This  species  has  occurred  elsewhere  in 
the  Philippines  in  the  cold  season. 

41.  Meoalurus  rupiceps  Tweedd.  P.  Z.  S.  1878,  p.  285. 
Negros  {Everett). 

Two  examples.  The  first  specimens  of  this  Marsh  Warbler 
were  obtained  in  Negros  by  Mr.  Everett,  as  recorded  by 
Lord  Tweeddale. 

42.  MoNTicoLA  soLiTARius  (P.  L.  S.  MiiUer). 
Monticola  manillensis  (Gm.) ;   Wald.  &  Lay.  Ibis,  1872, 

p.  101.     Negros  (Layard). 

43.  Hypsipetes  philippensis  (Gm.) ;  Sharpe,  Trans.  Linn. 
Soc.  (2)  Zool.  i.  p.  335  (1876).     Negros  {Steere). 

44.  Artamides  panayensis  Steere  ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1896, 
p.  534.     Negros  (Whitehead), 

45.  Edoliisoma  panayense  Steere  ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1896, 
p.  537.     Negros  {Whitehead). 

46.  Lalaoe  terat  (Bodd.) ;  Grant,  Ibis,  1896,  p.  539. 
Negros  (Whitehead). 

An  adult  male  Pied  Cuckoo  Shrike,  in  which  the  primaries 
are  pure  white  on  the  basal  two-thirds  of  the  inner  web. 
Dr.  Sharpe  says  (Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  Birds,  iv.  p.  96),  "quills 
black.'' 

47.  Hypothymis  AzuREA  (Bodd.). 

Muscicapa  azurea  Bodd.j  Wald.  &  Lay.  Ibis,  1872,  p.  102. 
Negros  (Layard). 

A  male  of  the  Black-naped  Flycatcher  without  the  black 
crescentic  bar  across  the  fore  neck,  and  agreeing  with 
H.  ceylonerms  Holds  worth  :  a  species  which  Mr.  Oates 
(Birds  Brit.  India,  ii.  pp.  49,  50)  does  not  uphold,  by  reason 
of  the  black  bar  not  being  a  constant  character. 

48.  RniPiDURA  ALBivENTRis  Sharpc. 

Philentoma  albiventri^  Sharpe;  Tweedd.  P.  Z.  S.  1878, 
p.  284.     Negros  {Everett). 
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49.    HiRUNDO  RUSTICA  (LioD.). 

The  Common  Swallow  is  a  new  bird  to  the  fauna  of  Negros. 
An  adult  and  a  young  bird  in  the  collection  belong  to  the 
form  described  as  H.  guitturaiis  by  Scopoli.  The  Swallow  is  a 
winter  visitor  to  other  islands  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago. 

Centura  celebensis  Sclater;  Eagle  Clarke,  Ibis,  1894, 
p.  533,  1896,  p.  497. 

Mr.  Keay  sends  another  fine  specimen  of  this  very  rare 
Spine-tailed  Swift — the  fourth  known  example — and  has 
kindly  presented  it  to  the  Edinburgh  Museum  of  Science 
and  Art. 

Mr.  Keay  also  communicates  the  following  remarks  on 
the  habits  of  this  species : — The  bird  is  somewhat  rare  in 
Eastern  Negros,  but  when  it  appears  it  does  so  in  considerable 
numbers  and  always  flies  over  the  mangrove-swamps,  appar- 
ently in  pursuit  of  insects.  The  natives  tell  him  that  it 
builds  its  nest  in  caves  in  the  island :  a  statement  which 
Mr.  Keay  regards  as  probable.  It  seems  that  the  bird 
has  visited  this  neighbourhood  oftener  than  he  at  first  was 
aware,  for  on  questioning  the  ^'  boys ''  he  found  that  the 
Swifts  had  been  seen  on  several  occasions  not  reported  to 
him,  because  the  birds  were  flying  so  high  as  to  be  out  of 
shot.  Mr.  Keay  thinks  that  they  may  also  appear  without 
the  '^  boys  '^  noticing  them. 

50.  Macropteryx  cornuta  (Temm.);  Sharpe,  Trans.  Linn. 
Soc.  (2)  Zool.  i.  p.  319  (1876).     Negros  {Sieere). 

51.  Caprimulgus  manillensis  G.  R.  Gray. 

This  Goatsucker  has  not  hitherto  been  obtained  in  Negros. 
It  is  represented  by  a  single  specimen  in  Mr.  Keay's  col- 
lection. 

Thriponax  hargitti  Sharpe;  Eagle  Clarke,  Ibis,  1894, 
p.  534. 

It  is  incorrect  to  suppose  that  there  is  an  entire  absence 
of  white  at  the  base  of  the  primaries  in  all  specimens  of  this 
species.  All  the  three  specimens  of  Hargitt's  Woodpecker 
in  Mr.  Keay^s  1895-96  collection  show  a  small  and  varying 
quantity  of  this  colour.     In  one  the  extreme  basal  portion 
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of  the  quiilf  is  entirely  white.  In  the  second,  the  white  is 
confined  to  subbasal  spots.  The  third  specimen  is  moulting, 
but  shows  white  bases  to  the  outer  primaries. 

62.  Aloe  DO  ispida  Linn. 

A,  bengalenns  Om. ;  Sharpe,  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  (2)  ZooL 
i.  p.  817  (1876).    Negros  {Steere). 

68.  Cacom ANTis  MERULiNUs  (Scop.) ;  Stccrc,  List  of  Birds 
&  Mamm.  Philipp.  p.  12  (1890).     Negros. 

64.  EuDYNAHis  MiNDANENSis  (Liuu.)  ;  Sharpc,  Trans. 
Linn.  Soc.  (2)  Zool.  i.  p.  320  (1876).     Negros  {Steere). 

Centropus  jayanensis  Dumont ;  Eagle  Clarke,  Ibis,  1895, 
p.  476. 

There  are  four  specimens  of  the  Javan  Coucal  in  the 
series.  One  is  quite  a  young  bird,  tail  only  5*2  inches,  and 
pronouncedly  barred  with  rufous.  The  second  is  in  full 
seasonal  plumage.  The  others  are  in  transition  dress,  with 
bars  or  partial  bars  on  the  tail,  and  although  one  of  them  is 
approaching  full  breeding-dress  the  tail  is  conspicuously 
barred. 

55.  Centropus  yiridis  (Scop.)  ;  Walden,  Trans.  Zool. 
Soc.  ix.  p.  163  (1875).     Negros  {Meyer). 

Two  specimens  of  the  Green  Coucal,  one  a  very  large 
example,  the  wing  measuring  7*3  inches. 

56.  Uacatua  HJBMATUROPYoiA  (P.  L.  S.  Miillcr) ;  Walden, 
Trans.  Zool.  Soc.  ix.  p.  133  (1875).     Negros  {Meyer). 

57.  Tanyqnathus  lucionensis  (Linn.). 

Tanygnaihtis  mulleri,  ap.  Wald.  &  Lay.,  Ibis,  1872,  p.  95. 
Negros  {Layard). 

58.  Prioniturus  discurus  (Vieill.)  ;  Sharpe,  Trans.  Linn. 
Soc.  (2)  Zool.  i.  p.  812  (1876).     Negros  {Steere). 

59.  Microhibrax  erythrooenys  (Vig.). 

An  adult.  This  Falconet  is  new  to  the  avifauna  of 
Negros. 

60.  Nycticorax  manillbnsis  Vigors ;  Tweedd.  P.  Z.  S. 
1878,  p.  288.     Negros  {Everett). 
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61.    BUTORIDBS  JAVANICA  (Horsf.). 

Ardea  javanica  Horsf. ;  Wald.  &  Lay.  Ibis,  1872,  p.  105. 
Negros  {Layard). 

62.  OsMOTRERON  AXILLARIS  (G.  R.  Gray);  Walden,  Trans. 
Zool.  Soc.  ix.  p.  211  (1875).     Negros  (Meyer). 

68.  Phabotreron  niororum  Sharpe,  Trans.  Linn.  Soc. 
(2)  Zool.  i.  p.  846  (1876).     Negros  {Steere). 

64.  Carpophaoa  poliocephala  G.  R.  Gray;  Sharpe, 
Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  (2)  Zool.  i.  p.  847  (1876).  Negros 
(Steere). 

65.  Carpophaoa  JSNE A  (Linn.)  ;  Walden,  Trans.  Zool.  Soc. 
ix.  p.  215  (1875).    Negros  (Meyer). 

66.  TuRTUR  DussuMiERi  Temm. ;  Walden,  Trans.  Zool. 
Soc.  ix.  p.  218  (1875).     Negros  (Meyer). 

67.  Hypotjsnidia  striata  (Linn.) ;  Steere,  List  Birds  & 
Mamm.  Philipp.  p.  26  (1890).     Negros. 

68.  Hypotjenidia  torquata  (Linn.) ;  Tweedd.  P.  Z.  S. 
1878,  p.  288.     Negros  (Everett). 

69.  PoRZANA  PUSCA  (Linn.). 

New  to  the  fauna  of  Negros.  The  Ruddy  Rail  is  repre- 
sented by  three  adult  specimens.  In  all  of  these  the  feathers 
of  the  under  tail-coverts  have  two  distinct  bars  of  white,  as 
well  as  a  fringe  of  that  colour.  These  white  bars  are  not 
mentioned  in  Dr.  Sharpens  description  of  the  species  (Cat. 
Birds  B.  M.  xxiii.  p.  147). 

70.  Amaurornis  olivacea  (Meyen). 

This  Waterhen  is  here  recorded  for  the  first  time  for 
Negros.  There  are  two  specimens  in  the  collection ; 
one  of  these  is  a  large  example,  the  wing  measuring  6*8 
inches,  and  has  the  apical  third  of  the  under  mandible 
conspicuously  yellow. 

71.  Gallinula  CHLOROPUS  (Linn.). 

The  Common  Waterhen  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
hitherto  obtained  in  the  Island  of  Negros.  Mr.  Keay  sends 
three  specimens,  two  adults  and  one  young  bird.     It  is  also 
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found  in  other  islands  of  the  archipelago^  and  appears  to  be 
resident. 

72.  Charadrius  fulvus  Gm. ;  Wald.  &  Lay.  Ibis,  1872, 
p.  105.     Negros  [Layard), 

73.  NuMENius  PHiEOPUs  Linn. ;    Steere,    List    Birds    & 
Mamm.  Philipp.  p.  26  (1890).     Negros. 


IX. — On  a  New  Species  of  Pheasant  from  Burma. 
By  Eugene  W.  Gates,  F.Z.S. 

When  I  visited  the  Rubv  Mines  in  1895.  I  observed  the 
skins  of  a  pair  of  Pheasants  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  F. 
Atlay,  the  manager  of  the  mines.  I  identified  them  with 
Calophasis  humice,  and  asked  Mr.  Atlay  to  send  them  to  the 
Natural  History  Museum,  South  Kensington,  which  he 
kindly  did. 

Not  long  after,  my  friend  Major  G.  Rippon  procured  a  pair 
of  the  same  Pheasant  (Ibis,  1897,  p.  5)  at  Kalaw,  a  locality 
about  150  miles  south  of  the  Ruby  Mines.  He  also 
generously  placed  these  specimens  in  our  National  collection. 

Quite  recently  I  have  had  occasion  to  study  the  Indian 
Pheasants,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  these  Pheasants 
from  the  Ruby  Mines  and  Kalaw  were  quite  distinct 
from  C.  humioB  of  Manipur.  Gn  drawing  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Ggilvie  Grant  to  this  subject,  he  produced  a  copy  of  a 
very  recent  paper  in  the  ^  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal '  by  Mr.  F.  Finn,  of  the  Indian  Museum,  in  which 
that  gentleman  has  brought  to  notice  one  or  two  prominent 
differences  between  the  Manipur  and  the  Burmese  species  of 
Calophasis. 

I  propose  to  name  the  Burmese  bird  Calophasis  burman- 
niciLS,  and  proceed  to  point  out  its  characters  in  a  tabular 
form. 

This  comparison  has  been  made  between  fully  adult  males 
of  the  two  species.  Younger  males  show  the  same  characters, 
but  not  in  such  a  distinct  manner. 

The  females  of  the  two  species  do  not  appear  to  me  to 
differ  from  each  other. 
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Ckumuit.  !         Cbwrmamtktu, 

Btck  and  rump Each  feather  blue  with   Each    leather     ^oasj 

a  narrow  white  mai^ ,      Uack  with  a  broad 
gin  about  one-tenth'      white  margin  about 
I     of  an  inch  wide.  one-sixth  of  an  inch 

'  wide. 

Lower  white  wing-bar.  The  concealed  parts  of  The  concealed  parts  of 

I     the  feathers,  the  tips :      the  feathers,  the  tips 
'     of  which  form  this,      of  which  form  tlds 
bar,  black.  bar,  chestnut  with  a 

firm  black  band  be- 
tween the  chestnut 
and  the  white. 

Black  wing-bar |  Broad    and    uniformly  ■  Imperfect,  being  mixed 

black.  I      up  with  large  patches 

of  chestnut. 

Mantle     :  Upper  part  of  mantle   The      whole      mantle 

I     black; lower, maroon. '      maroon. 

Tail '  Only  the  middle   pair  ^  Not   only  the   middle 

'     of  feathers  distinctly '      pair  of  feathers  but 
barred  with  chestnut '      the  next  four  pairs 

distinctly  barred  with 


I 


chestnut. 


Habitat.  The   Raby   Mines  district   of   Barma  and  the 
Southern  Shan  States. 


X. — Further  Notes  on  Tunisian  Birds. 
By  Joseph  I.  S.  Whitaker,  F.Z.S. 

In  the  spring  of  1897  I  made  another  shorty  but^  from  an 
ornithological  point  of  view^  not  unfruitful  trip  in  the 
Tunisian  Regency,  in  the  course  of  which  I  secured  speci- 
mens of  a  few  species  of  birds  not  previously  recorded  by 
me  from  Tunis,  and  obtained  the  nests  and  eggs  of  several 
interesting  southern  species.  I  was  also  able  to  verify  one 
or  two  facts  of  some  importance  relating  to  the  Ornis  of  this 
portion  of  North-west  Africa,  and  generally  to  add  to  my 
knowledge  of  its  avifauna. 

The  route  I  took  this  time  varied  in  some  measure  from 
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that  followed  by  me  on  preyious  occasions,  for  instead  of 
going  from  Tunis  to  Tebessa^  and  then  starting  southward 
on  my  caravan  journey,  I  took  the  new  line  of  railway  along 
the  coast  from  Tunis  to  Sousa,  and  then  struck  inland,  going 
first  to  the  sacred  city  of  Kairouan,  and  then  across  country 
to  Gafsa.  From  this  latter  town  I  travelled  westward  as  far 
as  Oglet-Zelles,  and  then  northward,  crossing  the  mountains 
by  Ain-Moular&,  to  Feriana,  whence  I  went  to  Kasrin, 
and  finally  to  Tebessa,  where  I  took  the  rail  to  Tunis. 

Among  the  birds  new  to  my  Tunisian  collection,  of  which  I 
obtained  specimens  on  the  present  occasion  or  have  received 
examples  during  the  past  twelvemonth  from  Blanc,  the  Tunis 
naturalist,  I  may  mention  the  following  species  as  being 
the  most  noteworthy: — Tardus  iliacuSj  T.  torquattis,  Chry- 
samitris  spinus,  Passer  montanus,  Chersophilus  duponti, 
Caprimulgus  ruficollis,  Merops  persictuf,  Coccystes  glandariiLs, 
Bubo  ascalaphus,  Nisaetus  fasciaius,  Falco  peregrinus,  F,  eleo- 
nora,  Columba  palumbuSy  C.  cenas,  Tumix  sylvaticay  For- 
phyrio  caruieus,  Otis  houbara,  and  Siercorarius  crepidatus. 

With  regard  to  one  of  the  species  in  the  above  list,  viz. 
Chersophilus  duponti,  having  this  year  had  exceptional  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  and  studying  its  habits  and  home  life,  I 
have  the  following  remarks  to  make : — 

In  my  notes  on  Tunisian  birds  (Ibis,  1895,  p.  98)  I 
mentioned  having  obtained  a  specimen  of  C  margariia 
(Koenig)  at  Saharidj,  between  Feriana  and  Gafsa,  and  in  my 
subsequent  notes  (Ibis,  1896,  p.  89),  referring  to  the  birds 
met  with  by  Mr.  Aplin  in  South  Tunis,  I  again  alluded  to 
this  Lark,  observing  that  the  specimens  from  the  far  south  of 
the  Regency  were  "  all  very  rufous  in  colour,  and  still  more 
so  than  the  specimen  obtained  by  myself  last  year.'^ 

In  the  course  of  my  recent  journey  in  Tunisia  I  obtained 
specimens  of  what  I  consider  to  be  the  typical  C.  duponti 
(Vieill.),  viz.,  dark-plumaged  birds,  differing  considerably  in 
shade  of  colouring  from  those  from  the  far  south  of  Tunisia, 
and  also,  although  to  a  less  extent,  from  that  which  I 
obtained  between  Feriana  and  Gafsa.  In  point  of  colour 
these  Tunisian  C.  duponti  lately  found  by  me  are  slightly 
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darker  than  some  skins  I  have  from  Algeria^  and  also  than 
Loche's  specimens  in  the  Turati  collection  at  Milan.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  are  not  quite  so  dark  as  a  specimen  in 
my  collection  from  Malaga,  in  Spain. 

Like  some  other  non-migratory  species,  this  Lark  seems 
to  vary  in  its  plumage-colouring  according  to  the  natural 
characteristics  of  the  particular  locality  it  may  inhabit,  and 
thus  we  find  the  extreme  southern  form  difiering  greatly  in 
this  respect  from  the  northern  form,  and  sufficiently  so,  I 
think,  to  be  separated  from  it  as  a  subspecies.  In  measure- 
ments, I  may  mention,  I  find  no  difference  between  the  above 
forms,  the  wing-measurement  in  some  twenty  specimens  I 
have  of  this  Lark  in  my  collection  varying  from  4  to  4*2 
inches  in  the  case  of  males,  and  from  3*55  to  3'75  inches  in 
that  of  females. 

I  found  C.  duponti  not  at  all  uncommon  on  the  plains 
between  Feriana  and  Kasrin,  and  I  also  met  with  it  near  EI- 
Oubira,  on  the  Algerio-Tunisian  frontier.  At  Bou-Chebka, 
to  the  north  of  Feriana,  it  is  also  comparatively  abundant, 
in  fact  it  seems  to  occur  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
high-plateau  region  of  Central  Tunis,  and  I  can  only  repeat 
what  I  wrote  in  '  The  Ibis '  for  1895,  viz. :  that  this  species 
'*  is  not  quite  so  uncommon  as  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be, 
and  that  it  is  owing  to  the  extraordinary  capacity  the  bird 
has  of  hiding  itself  that  it  escapes  notice,  and  is  not  more 
often  got.^^ 

All  the  plains  where  I  met  with  C.  duponti  were  covered 
with  wild  thyme  and  other  low-growing  plants,  affording 
ample  cover  for  hiding,  and  in  no  case  did  I  ever  meet  with  this 
species  on  a  bare  spot ;  indeed,  I  generally  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  catching  sight  of  the  bird,  although  hearing  its 
soft  notes  within  a  few  yards  of  me.  It  is  a  great  runner, 
and  I  only  twice  saw  the  bird  on  the  wing.  Its  flight  is  low, 
rather  feeble,  and  not  prolonged,  and  so  soon  as  it  alights  on 
the  ground  it  runs  off,  and  attempts  to  conceal  itself  in  the 
thickest  part  of  the  herbage.  I  generally  saw  but  one  bird 
at  a  time ;  only  once  did  I  see  two  together,  probably  a  pair. 
Somewhat  strange  to  say,  the  green,  thyme-clad  plains,  so 
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much  frequented  by  C  duponti,  do  not  seem  to  be  in  equal 
favour  with  other  species  of  birds,  an  occasional  pair  of 
Crested  Larks  being  all  that  one  may  expect  to  meet  with 
on  them  besides  the  present  species,  and  even  Crested  Larks 
are  wanting  in  certain  districts.  Occasionally  some  of  these 
plains  have  a  little  alfa  grass  growing  on  them  in  patches, 
and  here  one  may  meet  with  the  Lesser  Bustard.  The 
notes  of  C.  duponti,  as  previously  mentioned  by  me,  are 
exceedingly  soft  and  melodious;  but  I  noticed  that  they 
differed  somewhat  this  time  from  those  I  had  heard  on  a 
former  visit,  when  I  was  nearly  a  month  earlier  in  the  year. 
The  notes  I  heard  this  time,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  tran- 
scribe them  on  to  paper,  are  as  follows  : — a  prolonged  twee, 
and  then  a  soft  tee-wit-wdr,  the  last  note  in  a  lower  key. 

I  was  unsuccessful  in  finding  a  nest  of  this  species  myself, 
and,  being  pressed  for  a  time^  had  to  hurry  home ;  but  on  my 
return  I  immediately  sent  back  one  of  my  men,  accompanied 
by  Blanc,  the  taxidermist,  with  full  instructions  as  to  where 
to  hunt  for  nests.  After  two  or  three  days  of  fruitless 
search  they  finally  succeeded  in  finding  a  nest,  with  three 
fresh  eggs  in  it,  on  the  15th  May,  near  Bou-Chebka,  on  the 
Hants  Plateaux,  at  an  elevation  of  over  3000  feet  above  sea- 
level.  The  hen  bird  was  secured  at  the  same  time  from  off 
the  nest,  which  was  placed  at  the  foot  of  a  tuft  of  wild 
thyme,  and  sunk  rather  deeply  into  the  ground.  The  nest, 
which  was  brought  me,  together  with  the  eggs,  seems  rather 
small  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  although  of  fair  depth.  It  is 
composed  of  soft  bents,  chiefly  of  Anthemis  mixta,  with 
little  or  no  lining.  The  eggs  all  differ  somewhat  one  from 
the  other.     The  following  is  a  description  of  them : — 

a.  Glossy   greyish-white   ground,    plentifully   spotted,   and 

blotched  all  over,  but  particularly  at  the  larger  end, 
with  grey  shell-markings  and  yellow-brown  surface- 
spots.     Measurements:  24x18  mm. 

b.  Glossy  greyish-white  ground;   shell-markings   grey  and 

very  plentiful,  surface-spots  faint  yellow-brown,  and  few. 
Rather  more  thickly  spotted  at  larger  end.  Shape 
of  this  egg  more  pear-like  than  the  others.  Measure- 
ments :  25  X  17*5  mm. 
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c.  Greyish- white  ground ;  very  evenly  covered  all  over  with 
minute  spots  of  a  grey  and  faint  yellow-brown  colour ; 
not  a  single  large  spot  or  blotch ;  in  fact  the  colour  of 
the  egg,  at  a  little  distance,  seems  of  an  uniform  greenish 
tinge.     Measurements  :  24  x  17*5  mm. 
Besides  the  above-described  nest  and  eggs  of  C.  duponti, 
my  men  found  two  other  nests  at  Bou-Chebka,  each  with 
three  young   birds,   just   hatched,  which    they    concluded 
were   of  this  species  as  they  saw   no  other  birds  in  this 
particular  locality  except  C.  duponti.     This  would  imply  that 
the  normal  full  complement  of  eggs  is  three.     A  young 
bird  of  this  species,  a  few  weeks  old,  was  also  obtained  at 
Bou-Chekba.     I  believe  the  only  previously  recorded  instance 
of  the  nest  and  eggs  of  this  Lark  having  been  obtained  is 
that   mentioned  in   Dresser's   'Birds  of  Europe,'   vol.   iv. 
p.  279. 

Of  the  nests  and  eggs  obtained  by  me  during  my  late  trip, 
other  than  those  of  C  duponti,  the  following  are  amon^  the 
most  interesting,  viz. : — Saxicola  mcesta,  S,  leucura,  Argya 
fulva,  Erythrospiza  githaginea^  Emberiza  Sahara,  Otis  tetrax, 
and  O.  houbara.  Besides  these,  I  obtained  several  nests  and 
eggs  of  the  different  forms  of  Crested  Larks,  and  of  Short-toed 
Larks,  as  also  of  Ravens,  Magpies,  Grey  Shrikes,  and  of  the 
commoner  species  of  Raptores. 

With  regard  to  the  nesting  of  Saxicola  mcesta,  compara- 
tively little  has  previously  been  recorded,  Canon  Tristram, 
I  believe,  being  the  only  one  who  has  hitherto  been  fortunate 
enough  to  find  the  nest  and  eggs  of  this  bird  {'  Ibis,'  1859, 
p.  299,  '  Birds  of  Europe,'  vol.  ii.  p.  227).  I  propose,  there- 
fore, giving  a  description  of  the  nests  and  eggs  I  found  of 
this  species,  and  of  its  breeding-habits  generally,  so  far  as 
I  was  able  to  observe  them. 

Of  this  Chat  I  took  three  nests,  two  of  them  near  Ras-el- 
Aioum,  a  district  about  25  miles  to  the  west  of  Gafsa,  and 
a  third  at  Oglet-Zelles,  a  few  miles  still  further  west.  Ras- 
el-Aioum  is  situated  at  the  extreme  south  of  the  Haut 
Plateau,  which  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  high  range  of 
mountains  forming  the  natural  frontier  between  Algeria  and 
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Tunisia,  and  on  the  south  by  the  lower  range^  beyond  which 
lies  the  desert  country  of  the  Chotts.  The  elevation  of  this 
district  is  about  1200  feet  above  sea-level,  and  the  character 
of  the  country  is  of  the  semi-desert  description,  with  stony 
plains,  covered  with  a  scanty  scrub  vegetation,  although, 
owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  southern  range  of  hills,  there 
is  much  broken  ground  and  numerous  watercourses,  dry  as 
a  rule,  intersecting  the  plain.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Ras-el-Aioum,  through  which  flows  the  Oued  Seldja,  the 
vegetation  is  of  a  less  stunted  nature,  and  by  the  river-banks 
there  is  a  thick  growth  of  tamarisks  and  oleanders,  the 
favourite  haunt  of  many  birds.  Oglet-Zelles  stands  a  little 
higher  than  Ras-el-Aioum,  and,  being  situated  near  the 
centre  of  the  plain,  has  a  more  open  and  less  broken  country, 
but  in  other  respects  the  two  districts  resemble  each  other. 

The  first  nest  taken  at  Ras-el-Aioum  I  found  on  the 
13th  April.  It  was  placed  in  a  hole  at  the  foot  of  a  low 
marl  clifi^,  a  bare  spot,  destitute  of  vegetation.  The  hole, 
which  was  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  easy  passage  of 
the  bird,  extended  nearly  a  yard  in  length,  in  a  horizontal 
direction,  with  a  bend  about  halfway.  The  nest,  placed  at 
the  further  extremity  of  the  hole,  was  cup-shaped,  and  fairly 
large  for  the  size  of  the  bird.  It  was  composed  exteriorly  of 
coarse  grass-bents,  rather  loosely  put  together,  with  finer 
and  softer  grass  inside,  and  lined  plentifully  with  wool  and 
hair,  both  camels'  and  goats\  The  eggs,  which  unfortu- 
nately were  rather  hard  to  get,  were  five  in  number,  and  of  a 
very  delicate,  pale  greenish  blue,  sparsely  spotted,  and  prin- 
cipally at  the  larger  end,  with  spots  of  a  pale  lake-colour. 
The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  three  of  the  eggs 
which  I  measured: — (a)  24x17  mm.;  {b)  23x16  mm.; 
(c)  24  X 16  mm. 

The  second  nest,  also  taken  at  Ras-el-Aioum  on  the 
13th  of  April,  was  placed  in  a  hole  in  a  marl  clifi^,  like  the 
first ;  but  as  this  clifi*  formed  one  of  the  banks  of  a  dry  water- 
course, the  hole  was  about  five  feet  from  the  ground,  or  bed 
of  the  stream,  a  providential  instinct  having  no  doubt  taught 
the  bird  to  avoid  a  possible  catastrophe.      As  in  the  first 
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instance,  this  hole  extended  nearly  a  yard  in  length  in  a 
horizontal  direction,  but  without  any  bend.  The  nest  and 
eggSy  of  which  there  were  again  five,  apparently  the  full 
complement,  resembled  those  previously  found.  These  eggs 
were  also  somewhat  incubated.  I  did  not  measure  any  of 
them^  but  they  appeared  identical  with  the  first  clutch.  In 
digging  out  this  nest  I  unearthed  a  rather  large  scorpion, 
which  made  me  wonder  how  these  birds  can  bring  up  their 
young  safely,  exposed  as  they  are,  particularly  those  nesting 
in  holes  in  the  ground,  to  so  many  dangers. 

The  third  nest  I  took  at  Oglet-Zelles  on  the  17th  April. 
In  this  instance  the  hole,  which  was  probably  the  deserted 
home  of  some  small  rodent,  was  in  almost  level  ground, 
where  a  few  scrub  plants  served  to  hold  the  light  crumbling 
soil  together.  Like  the  other  two,  this  hole  extended  about 
a  yard  in  length,  but  in  a  slightly  oblique  downward  direction. 
This  nest  contained  only  four  eggs,  very  slightly  incubated. 
In  colour  they  resembled  those  previously  found,  but  the 
spots  were  fewer  and  more  minute,  in  one  egg  being  almost 
entirely  wanting,  in  another  the  few  there  were  being  col- 
lected in  a  zone  at  the  larger  end.  In  shape  these  eggs 
were  more  oval  than  those  of  the  other  two  clutches.  The 
following  are  the  measurements  of  two  of  them  : — (a)  24  x 
15-5  mm. ;   (6)  23  X 16  mm. 

I  secured  the  hen-bird  in  each  instance,  after  having  seen 
her  enter  and  leave  her  nest-hole,  and  in  two  of  the  cases  I 
shot  what  was  presumably  the  cock -bird  as  well.  I  doubt 
the  male  parent  taking  much,  if  any,  part  in  the  incubation 
of  the  eggs,  as,  although  generally  to  be  seen  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  nest,  I  failed  to  observe  it  enter,  or  leave 
the  hole  in  any  one  of  the  three  cases  I  have  mentioned. 
The  fact  also  of  the  male  birds  being  so  much  oftener  seen 
during  the  breeding-season  than  the  females  would  tend  to 
support  this  supposition,  allowing  even  for  the  more  con- 
spicuous plumage  of  the  former. 

Saxicola  mcesia  is,  without  doubt,  an  early  breeder,  and 
has  more  than  one  brood  in  the  course  of  the  season,  young 
birds  of  this  species,  fully  fledged  and  able  to  fly,  being  met 
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with  at  the  beginning  of  April,  or  even  earliet,  and  probably 
the  three  clntcbes  of  eggs  found  by  me  were  all  of  a  second 
laying.  At  Ras-el-Aioum  I  shot  a  young  male  S,  mcesta 
on  the  13th  April,  which  must  have  been  nearly  two  months 
old,  and  at  Oglet-Zclles  I  saw  two  or  three  young  broods  of 
this  species  shifting  for  themselves  at  the  middle  of  April. 

In  the  course  of  my  late  journey  I  again  met  with  and 
secured  specimens  of  Sylvia  deserticola,  Loxia  curvirostra, 
Cypselus  affinisy  Pterocles  coronatus,  and  of  other  interesting 
species  which  I  have  previously  recorded  from  Tunisia. 

The  Sparrows  in  some  parts  of  the  Regency  again  puzzled 
me  a  little,  owing  to  cases  of  evident  hybridism.  I  have, 
however,  now  no  longer  any  hesitation  in  saying  that 
Passer  salicicola  is  the  common  Sparrow  of  the  country, 
being  found  generally  throughout  the  whole  of  Tunisia, 
while  P.  domesticus,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
occurs,  at  present,  only  in  the  more  western  districts  of  the 
Regency,  to  which  it  has  probably  spread  from  Algeria. 
The  railway  has  no  doubt  been  instrumental  in  contributing 
towards  this  diffusion,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  we  shall,  at  no 
distant  date,  find  P.  domesticus  quite  at  home  in  the  town  of 
Tunis,  and  in  other  places  in  the  east  of  the  Regency,  where 
it  appears  now  to  be  wanting. 

Where  the  two  species  P.  domesticus  and  P.  salicicola 
meet,  they  seem  to  interbreed  freely,  so  much  so  that  in 
some  of  the  villages  of  Western  Tunisia  a  bastard  race 
appears  to  have  been  formed,  partaking  of  the  characters  of 
both  species. 

With  regard  to  P.  italia,  I  am  still  unable  to  state  posi- 
tively that  it  occurs  in  Tunisia.  I  have  specimens  in  my 
collection  from  Tunis,  which  certainly  resemble  this  species 
more  than  either  of  the  other  two ;  but  I  cannot  say  I  have 
yet  come  across  a  typical  P.  italue  in  the  Regency. 

Finally  it  may  be  mentioned  that  I  found  the  Grey  Shrikes, 
in  certain  districts  of  Central  Tunis  not  previously  visited  by 
me,  varying  in  shade  of  plumage-colouring  and  in  markings 
between  Lanius  algeriensis  and  L.  elegans,  but  with  regard 
to  these  I  propose  making  some  remarks  in  a  separate  paper. 
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XI.— Oh  a  Collection  of  Birds  from  Witu,  British  East 
Africa.  By  F.  J.  Jackson,  F^.S.  With  Xotes  by 
R.  BowDLER  Sha&pe,  LL.D.,  F.Z.S. 

The  collection  here  described  was  made  by  me  during  a  short 
residence  in  Witu  in  May  and  June,  1891,  and  again  in 
November  of  the  same  year.  Dr.  Bowdler  Sharpe  has  added 
a  few  notes  on  some  of  the  specimens. 

[The  collection  contains  examples  of  some  interesting 
species,  and  I  have  thought  it  worth  recording,  as  hitherto  no 
one  but  Dr.  Fischer  appears  to  have  collected  birds  in  this 
district  {cf.  J.  f.  O.  1885,  pp.  113-142).— R.  B.  S.] 

1.  liAMPBOCOLrUS  MELANOOASTER  (Sw.). 

Lamprocolius  melanogaster  (Swains.) ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1891, 
p.  242. 

No.  9,  (f .    Witu,  May  5,  1891. — Iris  bright  orange-yellow, 

with  an  inner  ring  of  yellow ;  feet  and  bill  black. 
No.  13.    Witu,  Nov.  17, 1891. 

2.  Oriolus  notatus. 

Oriolus  notatus  Peters;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  iii. 
p.  196;  Reichen.  Vog.  Deutsch-Ost-Afr.  p.  168,  fig.  78  (1894) ; 
Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  41  (1896). 

No.  48.  Witu,  June  16, 1891. — Bill  pale  dull  carmine ;  feet 
horn-blue ;  iris  crimson. 
[It  must  have  been  by  a  lapsus  calami  that  Captain  Shelley 
recorded  the  Oriole  from  Manda  Island  as  O.  auratus.  The 
specimen  was  presented  by  Mr.  Jackson  to  the  British 
Museum,  and  is  undoubtedly  O.  notatus, — R.  B.  S.] 

3.  Oriolus  rolleti. 

Oriolus  rolleti  Salvad.  Atti  R.  Accad.  Torin.  vii.  p.  151 ; 
Reichen.  Vog.  Deutsch-Ost-Afr.  p.  168  (1894). 

Oriolus  larvatus  (pt.),   Sharpe,  Cat.   B.   Brit.  Mus.  iii. 
p.  217  (1877). 
No.  2,  cf .     Witu,  June  20,  1891. — Iris  bright  crimson ;  bill 

dull  carmine. 
No.  47,  juv.     Witu,  June  16,  1891.— Bill  dull  black ;  legs 
horn-blue ;  iris  brown. 
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4.    BuCHANOA  A8SIMILI8. 

Buchanga  dssimilia  Sbarpe^  Cat.  B.  Brit.  M us.  iii.  p.  247 
(1877). 

IHcrurtis  afer  (Licht.) ;  Reicheu.  Vog.  Deutsch-Ost-Afr. 
p.  166  (1894) ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  47  (1896). 
No.  62,   ?  juv.     Witu,  June  20,  1891. 

5.  Ptromelana  diademata. 

Pyromelana  diademata  (F.  &  R.)  ;   Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xiii.  p.  236  (1890) ;  Reichen.  Vog.  Deutsch-Ost-Afr. 
p.  189  (1894) ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  25  (1896). 
No.  40,  ad.     Witu,  June  14, 1891. — Bill  black ;  legs  shrimp- 
brown,  toes  darker ;  iris  brown. 

6.  Pyromelana  niqriventris. 

Pyromelana  niffriveniris  (Cass.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xiii.  p.  230  (1890)  ;  Reichen.  Vog.  Deutsch-Ost-Afr.  p.  189 
(1894) ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  25  (1896). 

Nos.  5,  7,  c?  ad.     Witu,  May  5,  1891. 
Nos.  13, 26, 27,   ?  ad.     Witu,  May  8-19, 1891.— Iris  brown ; 
legs  flesh-colour. 

7.  Ambltospiza  unicolor. 

Amblyospiza  unicolor  (Fischer  &  Reichen.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat. 
B.  Brit.  Mus.  xiii.  p.  503  (1890) ;  Reichen.  Vog.  Deutsch- 
Ost-Afr.  p.  182,  fig.  83  (1894) ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa  i.  p.  33 
(1896). 

Nos.  21,  32,  33,  38,  J  ad.  et  imm.  Witu,  May  12,  21, 1898. 
— Bill  and  legs  black ;  iris  brown. 

8.    SPORiEGINTHUS  SUBPLAVUS. 

SporteginthiAS  subfiavus  (yiQiiW,) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xiii.  p.  324  (1890) ;  Reichen.  Vog.  Deutsch-Ost-Afr.  p.  188 
(1894). 

Estrelda  subflava  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1892,  p.  48 ;  Shelley, 
B.  Africa,  i.  p.  30  (1896). 

No.  20,  6  ad.  Witu,  May  12,  1891.— Iris  orange  ;  bill 
crimson,  dusky  on  the  top  of  upper  mandible;  legs 
brownish  flesh-colour. 
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9.  Urobrachya  nigronotata. 

Urobrachya  phomicea  (Heugl.,  pt.) ;  Sharpe^  Cat.  B.  Brit, 
Mu8.  xiii.  p.  225  (1890). 

Urobrachya  nigronotata   Sharpe^   Bull.   B.  0»  Club,  vii. 
p.  vii  (1897). 
No.  3,  c?  ad.     Witu,  June  13,  1891. 

[There  seems  to  me  to  be  some  confusion  about  the  species 
of  Urobrachya,  and  the  differences  between  them  are  not  set 
forth  in  the  '  Catalogue  of  Birds '  so  plainly  as  they  might 
have  been. 

U.  axillaris  and  U.  hildebrandti  (Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  xiii. 
pp.  224,  225),  if,  indeed,  the  latter  subspecies  be  really  dis- 
tinct, have  the  outer  greater  coverts,  as  well  as  the  inner 
ones,  black,  with  a  narrow  edging  of  cinnamon,  whereas  in 
U,  phcenicea  and  U.  traversi  (which  seems  to  me  to  be  very 
doubtfully  distinct  from  U  phcenicea)  the  outer  greater 
coverts  are  entirely  cinnamon.  The  bird  from  Witu  has  the 
outer  greater  coverts  cinnamon,  but  with  broad  black  terminal 
spots.  It  would  be  supposed  that  Shelley's  U.  zanzibarica 
(P.  Z.  S.  1881,  p.  586)  would  be  of  this  race,  but  on  com- 
paring the  type  specimen  I  find  that  it  is  not  to  be  distin- 
guished from  U.  phcenicea,  though  the  Museum  contains 
an  example  of  U  nigronotata  from  Mombasa  {Wakefield)  and 
another  from  Lamu  {Kirk). — R.  B.  S.] 

10.  Pyromelana  flammiceps. 

Pyromelana flammiceps  (Swains.);  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 

Mus.  xiii.  p.  228  (1890) ;  Reichen.  Vog.  Deutsch-Ost-Afr. 

p.  190,  fig.  86  (1894) ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  25  (1896). 

No.  15,  d  ad.  Witu,  May  10,  1891.— Iris  brown  ;  bill 
black ;  legs  dark  flesh- colour. 

No.  35,  6  ad.     Witu,  May  21,  1891. 

No.  36,  ?  ad.  Wit«,  May  22,  1891.— Iris  brown  ;  bill 
dusky  brown,  lower  mandible  paler ;  legs  pale  shrimp- 
brown. 

11.  Sycobrotus  kersteni. 

Sycobrotus  kersteni  Finsch  &  Hartl.  ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B. 
Brit.  Mus.  xiii.  p.  423  (1890) ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  37 
(1896). 
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Symplectes  kersteni  Reichen.  Vog.  Deutsch-Ost-Afr,  p.  178 
(1894). 

No.  10,  d  ad.     Witu,  May  6,  1891. 
Nos.  30,  31,  d  ?  ad.     Witu,  May  20,  1891. 

12.  Hyphantornis  bojeri. 

Hyphantornis  bojeri  Finsch  &  Hartl. ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B. 
Brit.  Mus.  xiii.  p.  448  (1890) . 

Ploceus  bojeri  Reichen.  Vog.  Deutsch-Ost-Afr.  p.  181, 
fig.  82  (1894). 

No.  16,  6  ad.     Witu,  May  10,  1891.— Bill  black;  legs  dark 
flesh-colour;  iris  brown. 

13.  Hyphantornis  nigriceps. 

Hyphantornis  nigriceps  Layard ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xiii.  p.  456  (1890)  ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  40 
(1896). 

Ploceus  nigriceps  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1892,  p.  43  (Ikuru  Isl.) ; 
id.  Vog.  Deutsch-Ost-Afr.  p.  181  (1894). 

No.  19,  6  juv.     Witu,  May  11,  1891. 

No.  29,  S  ad.     Witu,  May  20,  1891. 

Nos.  37,  39,  d  ad.     Witu,  May  22,  1891.— Bill  black ;  legs 

pale  shrimp-brown ;   iris  pale  crimson  or  orange-red. 

Breeding  in  high  trees. 

14.  Macronyx  croceus. 

Macronyx  croceus  (Vieill.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
X.  p.  626  (1885);  id.  Ibis,  1891,  p.  589;  Reichen.  Vog. 
Deutsch-Ost-Afr.  p.  199,  fig.  90  (1894) ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa, 
i.  p.  13  (1896). 

No.  6,  ?  ad.    Witu,  May  5,  1891. — Legs  dark  flesh-colour. 

15.  Tmetothylacus  tenellus. 

Tmetothylacus  tenellus  (Cab.) ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  13 
(1896). 
Macronyx  tenellus  Reichen.  Vog.  Deutsch-Ost-Afr.  p,  200 

(1894). 

Nos.  41,  ad. ;  42  ?  imm.  Witu,  June  14, 1891. — Iris  brown ; 
upper  mandible  black,  lower  one  slaty  blue ;  legs  dark 
fleshy  brown. 
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16.  Anthothreptes  hypodila. 

Anthothreptes  hypodila  (Jard.) ;  Reichen.  Vog.  Deutsch- 
Ost-Afr.  p.  210  (1894)  ;  SheUey,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  6  (1896). 

AnthoduBta  hypodila  Shelley,  Monogr.  Nectar,  p.  345, 
pi.  iii.  figs.  1,  2. 

Nos.  18, 23, 24,  d  ?  ad.   Witu,  May  11-14, 1891.— Breeding. 
Bill  and  legs  black ;  iris  brown. 

17.  CiNNYRis  B&ADSHAWi  Sharpe,  sp.  n. 
No.  55,  6  ad.     Witu,  June  16,  1891. 

[This  seems  to  be  a  small  form  of  C  amethystina,  and  has 
metallic  purplish  upper  tail-coverts.  It  is  closely  allied  to 
C  deminuta  of  Angola,  and  has  even  a  smaller  bill  than  that 
race.  The  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  velvety  brown, 
not  black,  as  in  C.  amethystina,  I  find  a  second  specimen 
in  the  British  Museum  from  the  Zambesi,  collected  by  the 
late  Dr.  Bradshaw,  an  excellent  field-naturalist,  who  died 
at  his  post  on  the  Orange  River,  the  natural  history  of 
which  district  he  was  engaged  in  studying  at  the  time  of  his 
death.     I  have  named  the  species  after  him. — R.  B.  S.] 

18.    CiNNYRIS  KIRKI. 

Cinnyris  kirki  Shelley,  Monogr.  Nectar,  p.  273,  pi.  85 ; 
Sharpe,  Ibis,  1891,  p.  592;  Reichen.  Voy.  Deutsch-Ost-Afr. 
p.  210  (1894). 

Chalchomitra  kirki  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  5  (1896). 

No.  4,  6  ad.     Witu,  May  4,  1891. 

19.  Cinnyris  ragazzii. 

Cinnyris  ragazzi  Salvad.  Ann.  Mus.  Civic.  Genov.  (2)  vi. 
p.  247  (1888). 

Cyanomitra  ragazzi  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  5  (1896). 

No.  25,  d.     Witu,  May  14,  1891.— Legs  brown. 

[Compared  with  a  typical  specimen  from  Shoa  in  the 
British  Museum. — R.  B.  S.] 

20.  Laniarius  approximans. 

Laniarius  approximans  (Cab.) ;  Reichen.  Vog.  Deutsch- 
Ost-Afr.  p.  178  (1894). 

Malaconottis  approximans  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  57 
(1896). 
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No.  43,  $  ad.  Witu,  June  15,  1891. — Iris  bright  yellow; 
bill  black ;  legs  pale  horn-blue. 

21.  Dryoscopus  saline. 

Laniarius  saliruB  Finsch  &  Hartl.  Vog.  Ost-Afr.  p,  349. 

No.  8,  c?  ad.  Witu,  May  5,  1891.— Bill  black;  legs  slate- 
colour  ;  iris  crimson. 

No.  60,  c?  ad.  Witu,  June  19,  1891.— Bill  black;  legs 
horn-blue ;  iris  pale  crimson. 

22.  Telephonus  jamesi. 

Telephonus  jamesi  Shelley,  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1891,  p.  601 ; 
Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  56  (1896). 
No.  50,   ?    ad.      Witu,  June  18,   1891.— Iris  brown,  with 

nine  or  ten  white  specks  round  the  inner  edge ;   legs 

horn-blue;  bill  black. 

23.  Prinia  mystacea. 

Prinia  mystacea  Riipp. ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  155  ; 
Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1892,  p.  57  [Mengo,  Uganda]  ;  id.  Vog. 
Deutsch-Ost-Afr.  p.  225  (1896) ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  78 
(1896). 

No.  17.   c?  ad.     Witu,  May  10,  1891. 
No.  28,   c?   ad.     Witu,  May  20,  1891.— Iris  pale  brown; 
bill  black  ;  legs  flesh-colour. 

24.    CiSTICOLA  SUBRUFICAPILLA. 

Cisticola  subruficapilla   (Smith) ;    Sharpe,   Cat.  B.  Brit. 

Mus.  vii.  p.  283  (1883)  ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  74  (1896). 

No.  14,  6  ad.  Witu,  May  9,  1891.-- Iris  bright  brown; 
legs  flesh-colour.  Breeds  in  May.  Nest  placed  in 
a  tuft  of  grass ;  made  of  fine  grass.  Eggs  three  to 
four. 

25.  Camaroptera  breyicaudata. 

Camaroptera  brevicaudata  (Rupp.) ;   Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892, 
p.  158;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  69  (1896). 
No.  52,   6  ad.     Witu,  June  18,  1891.— Iris  pale  brown; 
bill  black ;  legs  brownish  flesh-colour. 
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26.   TURDUS  TEPHRONOTUS. 

Tardus  tephronotus  Cab. ;  Seebohm,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  v. 
p.  226  (1881);  Reichen.  Vog.  Deutsch-Ost-Afr.  p.  233, 
fig.  103  (1894) ;  SheUey,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  88  (1896). 

No.  44,  6  ad.     Witu,  June  15,  1891. — Bare  skin  round  eye 

dull  yellow ;  bill  and  legs  orange. 
No.  45,  ?  ad.     Witu,  June  15,  1891. 

27.  Xenocichla  placida.  # 
Xenocichla  placida  Shelley,  P.  Z.  S.  1889,  p.  363. 
Phyllostrephus  placidus  Reichen.  Vog.   Deutsch-Ost-Afr. 

p.  206  (1894). 

Criniger  placidus  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  63  (1896). 
a,  ad.     Witu. 

28.  Chlorocichla  mombas^. 

Chlorocichla  mombaste  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  64  (1896). 
a,  ad.  Witu. 

29.  Bradyornis  pallidus. 

Bradyornis pallidas  (von  Miiller) ;  Reichen.  Vog.  Deutsch- 
Ost-Afr.  p.  151  (1894)  ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  93  (1896). 
a,  6  ad.     Witu. 

30.    MUSCICAPA  C^RULESCENS. 

Muscicapa  carulescens  Hartl. ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
iv.  p.  154 ;  Reichen.  Vog.  Deutsch-Ost-Afr.  p.  152  (1894)  ; 
Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  94  (1896). 

No.  10,  6  imm.     Witu,  Nov,  15,  1891. — Iris  brown;  bill 
^    dark  horn-blue,  lower  mandible  paler ;  legs  dark  horn- 
blue. 
No.  12,  ?  ad.     Witu,  Nov.  16,  1891. 

31.  Chloropeta  massaica. 

Chloropeta  massaica  Fischer  &  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1884, 
p.  54;  Reichen.  Vog.  Deutsch-Ost-Afr.  p.  149  (1894); 
Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  96  (1896) . 

a,   6  ad.      Witu,  Nov.  4,  1897. — Bill  dusky  flesh-colour, 
darker  above ;  legs  yellowish  flesh-colour ;  iris  brown. 

32.    HlRUNDO  SENEGALENSIS. 

Hirundo  seneffalensis  Linn. ;    Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
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X.  p.  168  (1885) ;  id.  Ibis,  1892,  p.  305 ;  SheUey,  B.  Africa, 

i.  p.  103  (1896). 

No.  40,  c?  ad.     Witu,  June  15,  1891. 

[This  specimen  must  be  referred  to  H.  senegalensis  as  it 
has  an  almost  uniform  tail,  although  on  the  outer  feather 
there  can  be  detected  a  faint  reddish  spot. — R.  B.  S.] 

33.  Melanobucco  melanopterus. 

Melanobucco  melanopterus  (Peters) ;  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xix.  p.  19  (1891) ;  id.  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  126  (1896). 

No.  3,  ?  ad.  Witu,  May  4,  1891.— Bill  whitish  horn- 
colour. 

34.  TURACUS  FISCHERI. 

Turacus  fischeri  (Reichen.) ;  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xix.  p.  443  (1891) ;  Reichen.  Vog.  Deutsch-Ost-Afr.  p.  103 
(1894)  ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  119  (1896). 
No.  4,  ?  ad.     Witu,  June  13,  1891. 

35.  CUCULUS  GULARIS. 

Cuculus  ffularis  Steph. ;  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xix. 
p.  244  (1891)  ;  Reichen.  Vog.  Deutsch-Ost-Afr.  p.  110, 
fig.  50  (1894)  ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  123  (1896). 

No.  34,  d  ad.  Witu,  May  21,  1891. — Iris  brown;  eyelids 
lemon-yellow  ;  base  of  bill  yellow,  tip  black  ;  legs 
yellow. 

36.  Centropus  superciliosus. 

Centropus  superciliostts  H.  &  E.;  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xix.  p.  363  (1891) ;  Reichen.  J.  f.  O.  1892,  p.  22 
(Bukoba) ;  id.  Vog.  Deutsch-Ost-Afr.  p.  107,  fig.  49  (1894) ; 
Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  123  (1896). 

No.  12,  6  ad.  Witu,  May  6,  1891.— Iris  crimson;  bill 
black ;  legs  pale  slate. 

37.  Centropus  nigrorufus. 

Centropus  nigrorufus  (Cuv.) ;  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xix.  p.  357  (1891) ;  Reichen.  Vog.  Deutsch-Ost-Afr.  p.  108 
(1894) ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  122  (1896). 

No.  11,  $  ad.  Witu,  May  6,  1891.— Iris  brown  ;  bill 
black ;  l^s  dark  slate. 
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38.  Halcyon  sEMiCiSRULEns. 

Halcyon  semicaruleus  (Forsk&l)  ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit, 
Mus.  xvii.  p.  232  (1892)  ;  Reichen.  Vog.  Deutsch-Ost-Afr. 
p.  132  (1894);  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  117  (1896). 

No.  46,   <S   ad.     Witu,  June  16,  1891. — Iris  brown;    legs 

coral-red ;  bill  coral-red. 
No.  51,  d  ad.     Witu,  June  18,  1891. 

39.  Bycanistes  buccinator. 

Bycanistes  buccinator  (Temm.);  Ogilvie  Grant,  Cat.  B. 
Brit.  Mus.  xvii.  p.  421  (1892)  ;  Reichen.  Vog.  Deutsch-Ost- 
Afr.  p.  127  (1894) ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  113  (1896). 

Nos.  5,  6,  6  ad.     Witu,  Nov.  12,   1891.— Skin  round  the 
eye  purplish. 

40.  Tachornis  parva. 

Tachornis  parva  (Licht.) ;  Hartert,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xvi.  p.  463  (1892) ;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  106  (1896). 

No.  49,  juv.  Witu. 

41.  Strix  flammea. 

Strix  flammea  Linn.  ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  535  ; 
Reichen.  Vog.  Deutsch-Ost-Afr.  p.  98  (189i) ;  Shelley, 
B.Africa,  p.  141  (1896). 

No.  9,  d  ad.     Witu,  Nov.  15,  1891. 

42.    ACCIPITER  MINULLUS. 

Accipiter  minullus  (Daud.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  i. 
p.  140  (1874)  ;  Reichen.  Vog.  Deutsch-Ost-Afr.  p.  88 
(1894);  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  152  (1896). 

No.  1,  c?  juv.     Witu,  May  3,  1891.      Iris  bright  yellow; 
cere  yellow ;  bill  black ;  legs  yellow,  claws  black. 

43.  Ardetta  minuta. 

Ardetta  minuta  (Linn.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxvi. 
p.  222;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  158  (1896). 
No.  22,  (S  ad.      Witu,  May  12,  1891. — Iris  orange;  upper 

mandible  dusky,  lower  one  greenish  yellow ;  legs  dull 
greenish  yellow. 
[This  specimen  seems  to  me  to  be  undoubtedly  the  Little 
Bittern  of  Europe,  and  not  A,  podicipes. — R.  B.  S.] 
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44.  Lepterodius  oularis. 

Lepterodius  gularis  (Bosc) ;    Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
Txvi.  p.  114. 

Herodias   gularis  Beichen.  Vog.  Deutsch-Ost-Afr.  p.  66 
(1894). 

Ardea  ffularis  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  157  (1896), 
a,  ad.     Witu. 

45.  Pternistes  humboldti. 

Pternistes  humboldti  Peters ;    Ogilvie  Grant,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xxii.  p.  176;  Shelley,  B.  Africa,  i.  p.  179  (1896). 
No.  1,   6   ad.      Witu,  June   28,  1891. — Iris  brown ;    l^s 
bright  coral-red ;  bill,  etc.,  dull  dark  red. 


XII. — Bulletin  of  the  British  Ornithologists^  Club. 
Nos.  XLVII.  &  XLVIII. 

No.  XLVII.  (October  Slst,  1897.) 

The  forty-sixth  meeting  of  the  Club  was  held  at  the 
Restaurant  Frascati,  32  Oxford  Street,  on  Wednesday,  the 
20th  of  October,  1897.  Chairman  :  Philip  Crowley,  Esq. 
Thirty-four  Members  and  ten  guests  were  present. 

Mr.  H.  L.  PoPHAM  made  some  remarks  on  his  recent 
journey  to  the  Yenesci,  and  exhibited  a  clutch  of  four  eggs 
of  the  Curlew  Sandpiper  {Tringa  subarquata)  which  he 
had  taken  on  an  island  in  the  Ycnesei  in  July  last,  when  he 
shot  the  female  bird  from  the  nest.  These  were  the  first 
authentic  eggs  of  this  bird  on  record. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Pearson  and  Colonel  Feilden  gave  a  brief 
account  of  their  expedition  to  Novaya  Zemlya  during  the 
past  summer.  Mr.  Pearson  exhibited  a  series  of  clutches  of 
the  eggs  of  the  Little  Stint  {TViuga  minuta),  as  well  as  some 
beautiful  photographs  of  nests  and  eggs  of  the  various  birds 
observed  on  the  voyage.  The  narrative  of  the  trip  was 
related  by  Colonel  Feilden,  and  was  rendered  specially 
interesting  by  the  photographs  taken  and  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Pearson. 
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Count  Ton  Berlepsch  exhi  bited  his  unique  specimen  of 
Pipra  opalizans  Pelz.,  from  Para;  also  a  set  of  skins  of 
the  interesting  Idiopsar  brachyurus  Cass.^  hitherto  repre- 
sented by  one  specimen  in  the  U.S.  National  Museum  at 
Washington,  and  a  fine  skin  of  Chrysolampis  chlorokemus 
Elliot  {=Lampomi8  calokema  Elliot),  of  which  the  true 
locality  had  been  till  now  unknown.  It  had  been  received 
direct  from  Bahia,  and  was  stated  to  be  the  third  specimen 
known  in  collections. 

Count  von  Berlepsch  also  laid  on  the  table  specimens  of 
three  new  birds  from  S.W.  Colombia,  viz.,  a  Carpodecies, 
a  Parrot  of  the  genus  Pionopsitta,  and  a  Myiadestes  allied  to 
M.  leucotis  Tsch.  These  would  be  described  in  the  forth- 
coming number  of  the  *  Journal  fUr  Ornithologie.^ 

Lastly,  Count  von  Berlepsch  exhibited  a  fine  new  Tanager 
of  the  genus  Buihraupis,  recently  sent  by  Mr.  P.  W.  H. 
Rosenberg  from  North-western  Ecuador,  and  named  in 
honour  of  the  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild.  The  unique  speci- 
men belonged  to  the  Tring  Museum,  and  was  diagnosed  as 
follows : — 

BUTHRAUPIS  ROTHSCHILDI,  Sp.  U. 

B.  corpore  supra  subtusque  cum  alis  caudaque  extus  obscure 
nigro-cyaneis,  uropygio  laetiore ;  capite  gulaque  nigres- 
centibus,  torque  jugulari  lato  pulchre  aurantio-flavo ; 
tectricibus,  subalaribus  subcaudalibusque  necnon  hypo- 
chondriis  pure  flavis ;  rostro  pedibusque  nigris.  Al.  94 
mm.,  caud.  53,  culm.  16|,  tars.  23. 

Hab.  Cachabe,  N.W.  Ecuador  (500  feet). 

This  bird  was  stated  to  be  allied  to  JB.  edwardsi  of  Elliot 
from  S.W.  Colombia,  but  to  differ  in  having  the  back 
and  belly  blue-black,  the  sides  of  the  head  black,  and 
the  under  tail-  and  wing-coverts  bright  yellow,  all  these 
parts  being  olive-green  in  the  other  species,  and  in  having 
a  broad  band  of  fine  orange-yellow  on  the  breast,  there 
being  but  a  small  yellow  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  breast  in 
B.  edwardsi. 
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• 

Mr.  Ernst  Hartert  stated  that  there  was  in  the  British 
Isles  a  species  of  Tit  hitherto  overlooked  by  all  observers. 
This  was  the  Parus  salicarius  of  C.  L.  Brehm^  which  had 
been  quite  recently  rediscovered  in  Germany  by  Herr  Klein- 
schmidt.  Parus  salicarius  differed  from  the  common  British 
Marsh-Tit  in  having  the  crown  of  a  leas  glossy  and  more 
brownish  blacky  the  flanks  strongly  washed  with  rufous^ 
and  in  the  dimensions  being  slightly  diflerent ;  its  call-note 
also  was  different^  and  it  seemed  to  keep  strictly  to  dark^ 
shadowy,  and  swampy  places.  It  was  Mr.  Hartert's  opinion 
that  P.  salicarius  was  a  distinct  species ;  and  Herr  Klein- 
schmidt  seemed  even  to  think  that  the  British  form  of 
P.  salicarius  might  be  subspecifically  separated  from  the 
Continental  form;  this,  however,  seemed  still  an  open 
question. 

Mr.  Hartert  exhibited  a  skin  of  the  beautiful  Pigeon 
called  Osculatia  purpurea  Salvad.,  from  N.  Ecuador.  Only 
the  type  in  the  British  Museum  was  hitherto  known. 

He  stated  that  Mr.  Albert  Meek  had  found  Paradisea 
intermedia  at  CoUingwood  Bay  in  the  north-eastern  part 
of  British  New  Guinea;  and  that  Mr.  Rothschild  had 
received  some  more  skins  of  Macgregoria  pukhra  from 
Mount  Scratchley. 

Mr.  Hartert  also  exhibited  a  skin  of  a  new  species  of 
Tephras  from  the  island  of  Buk,  in  the  Caroline  group, 
which  he  characterized  as  follows : — 

Tephras  ruki,  sp.  n. 

S  $ .  Entirely  sepia-brown,  the  inner  webs  of  the  remiges 
and  under  wing-coverts  lighter,  inclining  to  whitish;  the 
primaries  darker,  the  outer  webs  bordered  with  the  same 
colour  as  the  back.  Bill  black ;  iris  red ;  tarsi  and  feet 
orange-rufous  ;  claws  mouse-brown.  Total  length  135-140 
mm.,  wing  79-80,  tail  52-53,  culmen  21,  tarsus  21.  The 
female  a  little  smaller :  wing  77-78  mm.,  tail  50,  culmen  19. 
Native  name  "  Nikildon.^' 
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An  example  of  a  new  species  of  Leptotriccus  was  also 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Hartert^  and  described  by  him  as 
follows : — 

Leptotriccus  flaviventris,  sp.  n. 

Quite  different  from  the  other  two  known  species  of  the 
genus^  L.  sylviola  Licht.,  of  Southern  Brazil,  and  L.  super- 
ciliaris  Scl.  &  Salv.,  of  Central  America,  in  being  of  a 
uniform  sulphur-yellow  colour  below,  and  in  having  two 
broad  yellow  bars  across  the  wing,  formed  by  the  yellow 
tips  of  the  largest  and  median  wing-coverts.  The  crown 
was  olive- green  like  the  back,  as  in  L.  sylviola,  while 
L.  super  ciliaris  had  the  head  and  nape  of  a  dark  plum- 
beous shade.  In  the  markings  of  the  head  and  in  other 
respects  it  agreed  with  its  two  congeners. 

Hab.  Ejido  and  Merida,  Venezuela,  April  1897  {Moc- 
query s). 

The  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild  sent  for  exhibition  three 
new  species  of  birds  from  Northern  Ecuador,  which  were 
described  as  follows : — 

Crypturus  berlepschi,  sp.  n. 

Entirely  brownish  black,  the  abdomen  and  thighs  vermi- 
culated  and  washed  with  dull  rufous  brown;  the  under 
tail-coverts  rusty  red.  Total  length  300  mm.,  wing  180, 
tarsus  60,  culmen  33. 

Hab.  Cachabe,  N.  Ecuador,  500  feet, 

Odontophorus  paramos,  sp.  n. 

?  ad.  Forehead,  superciliary  band,  ear-coverts  and  a  band 
under  the  eye,  breast  and  abdomen  bright  chestnut;  top  of 
head,  nape,  wings,  back,  rump,  and  tail  brownish  black, 
irregularly  vermiculated  all  over  with  yellowish  brown; 
scapulars  with  a  number  of  black  patches;  under  wing- 
coverts  brownish  grey;  flanks,  thighs, and  under  tail-coverts 
dark  brown,  vermiculated  and  edged  with  rufous ;  chin, 
throat,  and  upper  breast  black,  crossed  on  the  lower  throat 
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by  a  broad  white  band.      Total    leugth    about    200  mm., 
win;;^s  145^  tail  40,  tarsus  42,  culmen  24. 
Hab.  Paramba,  N.  Ecuador,  3500  feet. 

Nemosia  rosknbergi,  sp.  n. 

Head^  neck,  and  back  scarlet,  fading  into  paler  orange- 
scarlet  on  tlie  rump  ;  upper  tail-coverts  dull  scarlet;  wings 
dark  brown,  the  wing-coverts,  outer  webs  of  the  primaries 
and  secondaries  rufous ;  under  wing-coverts  white,  the  inner 
edges  of  the  quills  salmon-pink.  Under  surface  of  body 
white,  the  centre  of  the  abdomen  and  under  tail-coverts 
bright  oranjre-pink.  Maxilla  black,  mandible  whitish;  feet 
greenish ;  iris  brown.  Total  length  about  120  mm.,  wing  69, 
tail  54,  tarsus  15,  culmen  15. 

Hab.  Cachabe,  N.  Ecuador,  500  feet. 

Dr.  BowDLER  Sharpe  described  the  following  new  species 
of  birds  from  Uganda  and  British  East  Africa : — 

BuRNESIA  UGANDiF.,  Sp.  U. 

B.  similis  B,  leucopoffoni,  Cab.,  sed  abdomine  imo  et  hypo- 
chondriis  pallide  fulvescentibus,  his  minime  cinereis 
distinguenda.     Long.  tot.  2*7  poll.,  alse  2*3,  caudse  2*45. 

Hab.  Ntebi,   Uganda    (F.   J.   Jackson).      Tingasi  {Emin 

Pasha:  Mus.  Brit,). 

Sylviella  baraka,  sp.  n. 

S.  similis  ;S».  virenti,  sed  pileo  fuscescenti-brunneo,  supercilio 
pallide  isabel lino,  facie  laterali  fuscescente  minime  ruf&, 
gutture  vix  ruFescente,  et  hypochondriis  clare  schistaceis 
distinguenda.     Long.  tot.  3  poll.,  al<e  2. 

Hab.  Ntebi,  Uganda  {F.  J.  Jackson). 

Sylviella  jacksoni,  sp.  n. 

S,  similis  S.  micrura,  sed  major,  saturatiiis  grisea,  et  facie 
laterali,  mento  et  corpore  subtiis  toto  saturate  vinaceis, 
abdomine  quoque  cervino  distinguenda.  Long.  tot.  8*7 
poll.,  alae  2*5. 

Hab.  Kamassia  {F.  J.  Jackson). 

Xenocichla  pallidigula,  sp.  n. 

A",  similis  X.  favicolli,  sed  gulft  dilute  flavft,  remigibus  rectri- 
cibusque  griscscenti-brunneis,  olivasccnti-viridi  margin- 
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atis^  nee  rufeseenti-brunneis  :  subtus  pallid^  olivascens, 
gastraeo  medio  albido^  plumis  medialiter  griseo  striolatis, 
hypochondriis  et  subcaudalibus  pallide  olivaceis,  his  lat^ 
albido  margiaatis  distinguenda.  Long.  tot.  9  poll.,  alse 
4-45. 

Hab.  Ntebi  {F.  J.  Jackson) . 

Barbatula  jacksoni,  sp.  n. 

B.  similis  B,  bilineatce,  sed  gutture  et  pectoris  summi  later- 
ibus  schistaceo-griseis,  tectricibus  alarum  et  secund- 
ariis  pallide  sulphureo  marginatis,  et  hypochondriis 
ochrascenti-brunneis  distinguenda.  Long.  tot.  4*4  poll., 
alae  2'4. 

Hab,  Mau  (F.  J.  Jackson). 

Urobrachya  nigro-notata,  sp.  n. 

U.  similis    U.  phcenicea,  sed  tectricibus  alarum  inajoribus 
cinnamomeo-rufis,  lat^  nigro  terminatis  distinguenda. 
Long.  tot.  6  5  poll.,  alae  3*6. 
Hab.  Witu  (F.  J.  Jackson). 

Dr.  Sharpe  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Claude  W.  Wyatt, 
a  nest  and  eggs  of  the  Reed-Bunting  (Emberiza  schoenicltts), 
which  had  been  taken  at  Basford,  near  Banbury,  in  1894. 
The  season  had  been  very  wet,  and  the  birds  had  provided 
the  nest  with  a  lid  made  of  horsehair,  apparently  for  the 
better  protection  of  the  eggs. 

Dr.  Sharpe  also  exhibited  a  skin  of  Lanius  ludovicianus, 
which  had  been  procured  in  Andros  Island,  Bahamas, 
by  Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain. 

In  a  few  remarks  on  the  present  state  of  the  Collection 
of  Birds  in  the  British  Museum,  Dr.  Sharpe  informed  the 
meeting  that  on  the  11th  of  September  last  he  had  com- 
pleted his  trwenty  fifth  year  of  service  in  charge  of  that  col- 
lection, and  he  estimated  that  the  skins  had  increased  in 
number  during  that  time  from  about  40,000  to  370,000, 
and  the  eggs  from  about  6000  to  49,000  specimens. 

Mr.  Tegetmeier  exhibited  a  skin  of  a  Pheasant  which  he 
considered  to  be  a  hybrid  between  Thaumalea  picta  and 
Phasianus  colchicus. 

l2 
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The  Rev.  H.  H.  Slater  exhibited  and  made  remarks 
upon  a  sixth  British  example  of  the  Barred  Warl)ler  {Sylvia 
nisoria),  which  he  had  obtained  on  the  Norfolk  coast  on  the 
27th  of  August  last.  It  was  an  adult  female,  which  had 
evidently  bred  during  the  last  season,  as  was  shown  by  the 
condition  of  the  ovary  and  oviduct.  He  thought  that  by 
careful  search  the  Barred  Warbler  might  be  ascertained  to 
be  a  breeding  species  in  the  Eastern  Counties. 


No.  XLVIII.  (November  29th,  1897). 

The  forty-seventh  Meeting  of  the  Club  was  held  at  the 
Restaurant  Frascati,  32  Oxford  Street,  on  Wednesday,  the 
17th  of  November,  18D7.  Chairman  :  P.  L.  Sclater,  Esq., 
F.R.S.     Twenty-nine  Members  and  four  guests  present. 

The  Chairman  gave  the  following  address : — 

''There  is  probably  no  greater  test  of  the  interest  taken 
in  a  particular  subject  in  these  days  than  the  establishment 
of  a  journal  or  periodical  specially  devoted  to  its  cause. 
This  fact  is  so  obvious  that  I  need  not  stop  to  give  instances 
of  its  being  the  case.  On  this  occasion,  therefore,  I  propose 
to  ofier  you  a  few  remarks  on  the  present  state  and  progress 
of  the  Journals  devoted  to  the  special  interests  of  the  Class 
AvL'S  throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  shall  b^in  with 
the  three  which,  I  think,  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  of  us 
to  be  the  leading  authorities  on  the  subject,  viz. — (taking 
them  in  the  order  of  seniority),  the  'Journal  fiir  Ornithologie' 
of  Berlin,  'The  Ibis'  of  London,  and  'The  Auk 'of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

"  The  '  Journal  fiir  Ornithologie '  was  founded  by  the 
veteran  ornithologist  Dr.  Jean  Cabanis  in  1853,and  carried  on 
by  him  with  unfailing  success  for  a  period  of  forty-one  years. 
In  1894  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  '  Allgemeine 
deutsche  ornithologische  Gesellschaft,'  and  has  since  that 
date  been  not  less  successfully  conducted  for  that  Society 
by  our  Honorary  Member,  Dr.  Anton  Reichenow,  who  is 
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personally  well  known  to  man?  of  us.  The  'Journal  fiir 
Ornithologie  *  is,  I  may  fairly  say,  to  a  considerable  extent 
occupied  with  contributions  relating  to  the  Avifauna  of 
Central  Europe,  but,  on  glancing  over  its  pages,  excellent 
articles  will  be  found  throughout  the  work  which  relate  to 
the  birds  of  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  newly-founded 
German  colonies  have  naturally  attracted  a  large  share  of 
attention  in  the  Fatherland,  and  Dr.  Reichenow's  memoirs 
on  the  birds  of  Togo-land,  on  the  avifauna  of  German 
East  Africa  and  on  that  of  Kaiser-Wilhelras-land,  recently 
published  in  the  '  Journal,'  may  be  mentioned  specially  as 
being  of  very  great  importance.  But  the  German  ornitho- 
logists by  no  means  confine  themselves  to  the  range  of 
their  own  colonies.  German  collectors  range  over  the 
whole  world,  and  German  taxidermists  are  to  be  found  in 
nearly  every  museum  as  well  of  the  New  World  as  of  the 
Old,  and  not  unfrequently  become  contributors  to  the 
information  collected  in  their  national  Journal  of  Ornitho- 
logy. In  other  branches  of  our  subject,  such  as  Anatomy, 
Pterylosis,  Nomenclature,  and  Classification,  the  'Journal 
fiir  Ornithologie '  will  be  found  to  be  likewise  replete  with 
information. 

"To  sing  our  own  praises  is  a  somewhat  delicate  task, 
but  I  think  I  may  say  that  'The  Ibis,'  which  was  beguu 
by  the  B.O.U.  in  1859,  six  years  later  than  the  '  Journal 
fur  Ornithologie,'  lias,  in  some  respects,  had  even  a  more 
striking  career  than  its  predecessor.  This  of  course  is 
mainly  owing  to  the  unfailing  support  it  has  received  from 
the  Members  of  the  B.O.U. ,  now  upwards  of  300  in  number, 
who  have  grudged  neither  time  nor  money  in  promoting  its 
success.  We  have  now  published  six  series  of  '  The  Ibis,' 
each  extending  over  a  period  of  six  years,  and  two  '  Index ' 
volumes,  which  greatly  facilitate  references  to  the  work, 
while  of  a  seventh  scries  the  third  volume  is  already 
complete,  bringing  up  the  work  to  the  close  of  the  present 
year.  Glancing  over  the  sets  in  our  libraries  we  notice  at 
once  that  the  more  recent  volumes  have  evidently  increased 
in  bulk,  and,  we  may  also  hope,  have  not  diminished  as 
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regards  the  value  of  their  contents.  The  special  feature 
that  distinguishes  'The  Ibis'  is,  I  think  I  may  say,  its 
cosmopolitanism.  Englishmen,  as  we  know,  and  especially 
English  ornithologists,  are  scattered  over  the  whole  world. 
Their  motto,  like  that  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  is  '  Ubique ' ; 
and  although  there  are  always  a  certain  number  of 
communications  in  '  The  Ibis  *  relating  to  '  British'  Birds,  the 
majority  of  the  memoirs  either  come  from  correspondents 
in  foreign  countries,  or  are  devoted  to  the  description  of 
collections  transmitted  to  headquarters  from  travellers  in 
distant  lands.  For  example,  taking  a  look  for  a  moment 
at  the  recently  completed  volume  for  1897,  we  find  articles 
on  the  Birds  of  British  Burmah,  Chili,  Morocco,  the 
Pyrenees,  Siberia,  Guiana,  Argentina,  China,  the  Red  Sea, 
the  Philippine  Islands,  San  Domingo,  Central  Madagascar, 
New  Guinea,  Zulu-land,  Nyasa-land,  Oudh,  and  Spitsbergen. 
It  will  be  seen  that  our  claims  to  be  cosmopolitan  in  science, 
although  we  are  at  the  same  time  all  British  patriots  to  the 
backbone,  have  not  been  put  forward  without  reason.  I 
will  not  now  stop  to  describe  what  has  been  written  in 
'The  Ibis'  in  other  branches  of  ornithological  research 
during  recent  years,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  the  Editors 
have  done  their  very  best  to  keep  the  Journal  up  to  the 
highest  standard. 

''The  third  leading  journal  in  Ornithology — 'The  Auk  ' — 
was  established  by  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union  in 
1884,  and  the  editorship  was  assigned  to  Prof.  J.  A.  Allen, 
under  whose  well-ordered  sway  it  still  continues.  As  would 
naturally  be  expected,  'The  Auk'  is  mainly  devoted  to  pro- 
moting a  knowledge  of  the  Birds  of  the  New  World,  and  the 
greater  number  of  its  articles  relate  to  what  I  am  pleased  still 
to  call  the  Nearctic  Region,  although  the  zoo-geographers  of 
the  United  States  seem  to  have  lately  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
to  abolish  the  use  of  that  convenient  term.  Of  the  activity 
and  intelligent  zeal  of  our  American  brethren  in  the  cause  to 
which  we  are  all  devoted  there  can  be  no  question.  Owing 
to  their  enthusiasm,  of  which  '  The  Auk '  itself  is  a  product, 
there  is  probably  no  part  of  the  world  the  native  birds  of  which 
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are  now  so  well  known  as  tlie  United  States  of  America.  In 
every  part  of  the  Union  collections  have  been  made  by  the 
correspondents  and  emissaries  of  the  A.O.U.  and  transmitted 
to  headquarters,  where  the  specimens  have  been  studied  and 
the  results  recorded  with  the  utmost  diligence.  Of  late  years 
the  American  ornithologists  have  extended  their  researches 
into  Mexico  and  Central  America.  They  have  also  closely 
surveyed  nearly  every  island  of  the  West  Indian  Archipelago, 
and  have  begun  to  make  winter  excursions  into  the  northern 
borders  of  South  America.  On  looking  into  the  14th  volume 
of  *  The  Auk/  which  contains  the  memoirs  published  in  1897, 
we  find  articles  on  the  birds  of  Mexico,  Guatemala,  the  Kurile 
Islands,  Venezuela,  and  Alaska,  not  to  speak  of  numerous 
valuable  contributions  to  the  study  of  such  questions  as 
nesting-habits,  dichromatism,  nomenclature,  abnormal  plu- 
mages, and  almost  every  other  subject  that  comes  within  the 
grasp  of  the  ornithologist.  I  may  aUo,  perhaps,  venture  to 
call  special  attention  to  the  valuable  criticisms  on  recent 
literature  given  in  every  number  of  '  The  Auk,'  which  may 
be  always  read  with  profit,  even  though  we  may  not  altogether 
coincide  with  the  views  of  the  writers. 

*'  Having  said  so  much  about  the  three  principal  ornitho- 
logical journals  which  at  the  present  epoch  are  devoted  to 
general  Ornithology — i.e.  to  the  whole  subject,  and  not  to 
any  particular  part  of  it, — I  think  I  need  hardly  trouble  you 
with  disquisitions  on  the  recent  progress  of  journals  with  a 
less  extended  object.     There  are  a  considerable  number  of 
such  publications,  as  a  search  in  the  well-stocked  library  of 
the  Zoological  Society  will  show  to  those  who  wish  to  consult 
them ;  and  many  of  them  are  making  valuable  contributions 
to  the  knowledge  of  our  favourite  science.     Among  these  I 
may  specially  mention  '  Ornis,'  the  organ  of  the  Permanent 
International  Ornithological   Committee,  hitherto  edited  by 
Prof.  Dr.  H.  Blasius,  and  published  at  Brunswick  (it  is  now 
in   its   ninth   year  of  publication)  ;    the  '  Ornithologisches 
Jahrbuch '  of  Victor,  Hitter  von  Tschusi  zu   Schmidhoffen, 
published  at  Hallein,  now  in  its  eighth  year ;  and  '  Aquila,' 
the  organ  of  the  Hungarian  Central  Bureau  for  Ornithological 
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Observations,  which  was  commenced  in  1894.  It  is  singular 
that,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  has  never  been  a  purely  orni- 
thological journal  started  in  France;  but  Italy  has  lately 
started  an  *  Avicula ' — -parva  sed  omnino  Italica  !  With 
hearty  wishes  for  success,  in  which  I  am  sure  you  will  join  me, 
to  this  youngest,  and  likewise  to  every  other  member  of  the 
confraternity  of  ornithological  journals,  1  have  only  to  ask 
your  kind  excuses  for  having  so  long  occupied  your  attention/' 

Mr.  F.  G.  Jackson,  whose  return  to  England  was  heartily 
welcomed  by  the  members  of  the  Club,  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  the  birds  observed  by  him  during  his  three  years' 
residence  in  Franz  Josef  Land,  and  referred  especially  to  the 
nesting  of  the  Ivory  Gull  {Pagophila  eburnea).  Specimens 
of  the  various  species  collected  by  the  Jackson- Harms  worth 
Expedition  were  exhibited,  and  Mr.  Howard  Saunders,  in  his 
remarks  on  the  collection,  drew  special  attention  to  the 
occurrence  of  the  Lapland  Bunting  (Calcarius  lapponicus) 
at  Cape  Flora  in  June,  this  being  the  first  record  of  the 
species  in  the  Franz  Josef  group  of  islands. 

Mr.  Ernst  Hartert  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  the  Hon. 
Walter  Rothschild,  skins  of  some  highly  interesting  species 
of  birds  from  the  Tring  Museum  :  Macgregoria  pulchra  and 
Aatrapia  splendidissima  (with  the  hitherto  undescribed  female) 
from  New  Guinea,  Myiadestes  coracina  from  Colombia, 
Zost crops  babelo  from  the  Talaut  Islands,  Scops  alfredi  from 
Plores,  and  a  female  of  Eudynamis  honorata,  in  nearly  com- 
plete barred  plumage,  but  retaining  still  some  black  feathers 
of  the  first  plumage,  when  both  males  and  females  were 
entirely  black. 

Mr.  Hartert  was  also  able  to  announce  that  good  results 
might  shortly  be  expected  from  the  expeditions  despatched 
by  Mr.  Rothschild  to  the  Galapagos  Islands  and  the  Upper 
Orinoco. 

Mr.  OsBERT  Salvin  forwarded  descriptions  of  five  species 
of  South-American  birds.     Four  of  these  were  from  British 
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Guiana^  whence  the  specimens  had  been  sent  by  the  late  Henry 
Whitely  and  received  in  this  country  after  his  death ;  the 
fifth  was  from  Mr.  Pratt,  who  was  now  exploring  in  the  Cauca 
Valley,  Colombia,  and  had  been  sent  in  a  collection  of  birds 
made  at  a  place  called  Valdivia,  not  far  from  Antioquia, 
and  3800  feet  above  the  sea- level. 

Platyrhynchus  griseiceps,  sp.  n. 

P.  seni  similis,  sed  capite  summo  multo  grisescentiore,  dorso 
pallidiore,  et  abdomine  flavescentiore  distingiiendus. 
Long,  tota  4*2  poll.,  alae  2*6,  caudse  1*4,  tarsi  0*55. 

Hub.  Aunai,  British  Guiana  {H.  Wkitely). 

Obs.  In  his  last  collection  the  late  Henry  Whitely  sent 
several  specimens  of  this  species.  It  is  closely  allied  to 
P.  senex,  Scl.  &  Sal  v.,  of  Eastern  Ecuador,  and,  like  the 
latter,  has  the  concealed  spot  of  the  crown  pure  white,  but 
differs  in  the  points  mentioned  above. 

TODIROSTRUM  PICTUM,  Sp.  U. 

Suprk  olivaceum,  dorso  medio  indistinct^  nigro  striato ;  pileo 
toto,  nuchft  et  capitis  lateribus  nigerrimis;  loris  dimidio 
superiore,  et  stri&  lat&  sub  oculos  ductd,  albis;  gul& 
albft,  distincte  nigro  striata;  gastraeo  reliquo  flavo, 
pectore  distincte  et  hypochondriis  indistincte  nigro 
striatis ;  alis  nigris,  secundariis  flavo  limbatis,  tectricibus 
majoribus  et  mediis  quoque  flavo  maculatis :  caud& 
nigricante,  extrorsum  flavo  limbat&;  subalaribus  albis: 
rostro  et  pedibus  nigricantibus.  Long,  tota  circa  3*5 
poll.,  alae  1*6,  caudse  1*2,  rostri  a  rictu  0*6,  tarsi  0*6. 

Hab.  Aunai,  British  Guiana  {H,  Whitely), 
Obs.  This  species  is  apparently  allied  to  T.  gut  latum,  and 
has  a  similar  black  head,  but  there  is  no  broad  post-orbital 
yellow  stripe,  and  the  throat  and  area  under  the  eye  are  white 
and  not  yellow  as  in  T.  gut  latum,  in  which  the  chin  alone  is 
white. 

A  single  specimen  was  contained  in  Whitely 's  last  collec- 
tion. 

Hapalocercus  striaticeps,  sp.  n. 

H.  flaviventri  similis,  sed  multo  minor,  dorso  magis  olivaceo 
et  fusco  indistincte  striato  ;  capite  summo  striato,  plumis 
singulis  saturate  fuscis  fulvo  limbatis,  ared  iufraoculari 
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nigricante ;  alis  fuscis^  sordido  albo  bistriatis  et  re- 
migibus  eodem  colore  extrorsum  limbatis  :  rostri  maxillft 
coryliad,,  mandibuU  pallidft^  pedibus  corjliais.  Long, 
tota  circa  4*0  poll.^  alae  i'6^  caudse  1*6,  tarsi  0*65,  rostri 
a  rictu  0"5. 

Hab,  Autiai^  British  Guiana  {H.  Whitehj), 

Capsibhpis  caudata,  sp.  n. 

C.  flaveol(B  affinis,  sed  subtas  malto  pallidior ;  torque  cervi- 
cali  et  gutture  fulvo  tinctis ;  notseo  fusco  olivaceo 
tincto ;  loris  et  fronte  stricte  albis ;  alis  f uscis^  reniigibus 
albido  limbatis^  tectricibus  majoribus  et  mediis  sordido 
albido  terminatis^  fasciis  duabus  distinctis  fortnantibus ; 
caud^  fuscdi,  rectricibus  ester ais  in  pogonio  externo  et 
apicibus  albidis ;  rostro  et  pedibus  nigricantibus.  Long, 
tota  circa  4*0  poU.^  alae  1*95^  caudse  1*85^  tarsi  0*7^ 
rostri  a  rictu  05. 

Hab,  Ourumee,  British  Guiana  [H.  fVhitely). 

Obs.  Allied  to  C  flaveola,  but  readily  distinguished  by  the 
light  outer  webs  and  tips  of  the  outer  tail-feathers  and  by 
other  characters. 

Capito  hypoleucus,  sp.  n. 

Suprk  niger  ;  pileo  medio  et  fronte  coccineis  ;  nuchft  sordide 
alb4;  scapularibus  utrinque  albicantibus  ad  dorsum 
medium  convergentibus:  subtusalbus;  torque  pectorali 
pallide  fuscft;  hypochondriis  leviter  flavo  lavatis ;  sub- 
alaribus  albis ;  remigibus  intus  pallide  fuscis :  rostro 
flavido^  apice  corneo;  pedibus  plumbeis.  Long,  tota 
8*0  poll.,  alae  3*5,  caudse  2*25,  tarsi  1*0,  rostri  a  rictu 
1-2. 

Hab.  Valdivia,  State  of  Antioquia,  Colombia  (alt.  3800 
ped.)  {A,  E.  Pratt). 

Obs.  This  remarkable  Capito  has  no  near  allies.  In  having 
a  wholly  white  throat  it  resembles  C.  maculicoronatus  c?,  but 
has  not  the  spotted  flanks  of  that  species.  Its  red  crown 
and  the  white  lines  along  the  scapulars  and  the  dusky  band 
across  the  chest  are  also  points  of  difference. 

Dr.  BowDLER  Sharpe  exhibited  two  skins  of  an  appa- 
rently new  species  of  Sturnopastor  from  Pachim  and  Tahkamen 
in  Siam^  collected  by  Mr.  Stanley  S.  Flower,  the  Director 
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of  the  Rojal  Museum  at  Bangkok.     He  proposed  for  it  the 
name  of 

Sturnopastor  flowbri,  sp.  n. 

S.  similis  S.  superciliari,  srd  supra  niger,  dorso  pileo  con- 
colore  nee  brunneo  :  {^utturis  nigredine  magis  extensa, 
regione  praepectomli  quoque  nigrft:  corpore  reliquo 
subtus  albo^  uec  vinaceo-griseo  adurobrato.  Long.  tot. 
90  poll.,  culm.  1*3,  alae  4*8,  caudse  2*75,  tarsi  1*45. 

Dr.  Sharpe  also  made  some  remarks  on  the  Black-headed 
Orioles  of  Africa,  and  pointed  out  that  the  Oriole  of  Gaboon 
had  been  hitherto  confounded  with  O.  brachyrhynchus,  from 
which  it  differed  in  being  smaller  and  in  having  a  conspicuous 
yellow  collar,  the  yellow  also  being  spread  over  the  mantle. 
He  proposed  to  call  it 

OrIOLUS  LiETIOR,  Sp.  U. 

Mr.  J.  I.  S.  Whitaker  sent  for  exhibition  some  specimens 
of  Siumus  unicolor  procured  in  Morocco  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  the  present  year.  It  was  evident  that  the 
birds  killed  in  June  were  in  the  fullest  breeding-plumage 
and  had  black  bills,  whereas  specimens  killed  in  winter  and 
early  spring  had  yellow  bills. 

Mr.  Whitaker  also  sent  for  exhibition  skins  of  two 
apparently  new  species  of  birds  from  Morocco,  which  were 
described  briefly  as  follows  : — 

Garrulus  (enops,  sp.  n. 

G.  similis  G,  minori,  sed  minor,  et  facie  laterali  et  gutture 
toto  vinaceis,  raitiime  albis,  distinguendus :  pileo  lat^ 
nigro  striolato.     Long.  tot.  12*2  poll.,  alie  6*4. 

Rhodopechys  aliena,  sp.  n. 

R,  similis  R.  sanguinea,  sed  rostro  debiliore,  siiperciliis  et 
torque  coUari  cineraceis,  nee  fulvescenti-albis  vel  roseis  : 
gutture  pallide  roseo,  nee  cinnamomeo-brunneo  distin- 
guenda.     Long.  tot.  6*0  poll.,  alae  4*1. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  an  interesting  autograph  letter 
of  John  Latham,  addressed  to  M.  Olivier  of  Paris,  and  re- 
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ferring  to  a  copy  of  his  '  General  History  of  Birds/  The 
letter  was  dated  ''  Dartford,  Kent,  Nov.  10,  1789,"  and  had 
been  presented  to  the  Chairman  by  Dr.  Jean  Cabanis. 

He  also  made  some  remarks  on  the  birds  observed  by  him 
in  Russia,  stating  that  he  had  been  resident  for  nearly  a 
fortnight,  in  August  and  September  last,  at  a  country-house 
in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Petersburg,  and,  though  principally 
occupied  with  other  matters,  had  not  failed  to  pay  attention 
to  the  ordinary  birds  of  the  district.  Putting  aside  the 
ubiquitous  Sparrow,  the  most  common  Passerine  bird  to  be 
seen  there  at  this  time  of  the  year  was  certainly  the  White 
Wagtail  {Motacilla  alba) ;  Spotted  Flycatchers, Larks,  Yellow- 
hammers,  and  Siskins  were  also  abundant.  The  only  Thrush 
seen  was  Turdus  musicus ;  T.  merula,  it  was  said,  was  never 
met  with.  The  ordinary  Crow  was  C  comix,  but  the  Rook 
(C.  frugilegus)  was  likewise  observed  in  flocks  on  the  corn- 
fields along  the  Baltic  Railway.  The  Great  Black  Woodpecker 
(Picus  martins)  was  common  in  the  plantations,  and 
specimens  were  shot  while  Mr.  Sclater  was  there ;  and  both 
the  Pied  Woodpeckers  {Dendrocopus  major  and  D,  minor) 
were  said  to  be  frequently  met  with.  For  further  particulars 
Mr.  Sclater  referred  enquirers  to  Dr.  Biichner's  excellent 
memoir  'Die  Vogel  des  St.  Petersburger  Gouvernement,' 
published  in  1886,  as  the  best  authority  on  the  subject.  The 
Double  Snipe  [Gallinula  major)  was  the  favourite  object  of 
pursuit  of  the  sportsman  at  this  time  of  year,  and  it  was 
certainly  an  excellent  bird  for  the  table. 

Mr.  Robert  Read  exhibited  some  peculiar  varieties  of  the 
eggs  of  the  Common  Guillemot  [Uria  troile),  collected  at 
Flamborough  during  the  past  summer,  and  called  attention 
to  the  correspondence  of  their  variations  with  the  eggs  of 
the  Kittiwake  {Rissa  tridactyla)  and  of  other  birds  which 
bred  in  the  same  locality. 
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XIII. — Notices  of  recent  Ornithological  Publications. 

1.  Annals  of  Scottish  Natural  History, 

[The  Annals  of  Scottish  Natural  Historj,  a  Quarterly  Magazine,  with 
which  is  incorporated  *The  Scottish  Naturalist.'  No.  23,  July  1897, 
and  No.  24,  October  1897.] 

In  No.  23, Mr.  Hinxraan  gives  his  annual  report  on  "The 

Movements  and  Occurrences  of  Birds  in  Scotland  during 

1896/'  and  expresses  his  satisfaction  at  the  increased  number 

(34)   of  schedules  sent  in,  as  against  20  in  1895.     One  of 

the  rarities  is  the  Lesser  Whitethroat  {Sylvia  curruca),  the 

record  of  which  is  hidden  away  under  S.  cinerea  on  p.  142  ; 

but  on  turning  to  p.  160  we  find  that  (the  late)  Mr.  Allan 

Briggs,  in  his  valuable  "Notes  from  North  Ronaldshay/' 

had  obtained  two  examples  in  the  autumns  of  1893  and  1896 

respectively.     This  Warbler  is  new  to  the  Orkneys  and  has 

only  once  been  recorded  in  the  northern  half  of  Scotland, 

namely   near   Aberdeen.      Some   other    rarities  have    been 

already  noticed,  but  a  Squacco  Heron  [Ardea  ralloides)  on 

North  Ronaldshay   deserves   mention.     Passing  over  some 

contributions  of  smaller  importance,  we  come  to  No.  24, 

which  opens  with  a  useful  paper  on  the  birds  of  the  Upper 

Ward  of  Lanarkshire.     The  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  writes 

upon  the  Spotted  Redshank,  which  appears  to  be  a  very  rare 

bird   in   any  paii;  of   Scotland   except   on   the  east  coast; 

Mr.  R.  Service  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  Tufted 

Duck  in  the  Solway  district  and  its  great  increase   as   a 

breeding  species   during  the  last  ten  years;  and  there  are 

some  valuable  records  among  the  Notes.     From  'The  Field' 

we  had  already  learned  that  two  Bee-eaters  had  been  seen  in 

Caithness  on  May  12th,  and  that  one  of  them  was  shot;  but 

though  this  natural  sequel  is  not  mentioned  here  by  Mr.  Lewis 

Dunbar,  we  are  told  that  "  one  of  them  was  seen  a  few  days 

afterwards  attacking  bees/* — it  was  probably  an  hungred. 

A  most  circumstantial  account  is  given  of  the  nesting  in  the 

rocks  of  Strathardle  "  from  time  immemorial ''  of  the  Alpine 

Swift,  distinguished  unmistakably  from  the  Common  Swift 
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by  its  white  belly — as  it  should  be ;  after  which  the  Editors 
have  the  courage  to  say  that  they  have  the  gravest  doubts  as 
to  the  correctness  of  the  identification  of  the  species.  An 
occurrence  of  the  Red-footed  Falcon  in  Aberdeenshire  is 
recorded  ;  while  the  adoption  by  the  Merlin  of  an  old  nest 
of  a  Crow  in  a  tree,  as  a  receptacle  for  its  eggs  in  two  suc- 
cessive years,  is  given  as  an  illustration  of  the  well-known 
partiality  of  this  species  for  a  haunt  it  has  formerly  occupied. 
As  regards  the  particular  pair,  the  partiality  can  no  longer  be 
shown,  for  the  gamekeeper,  who  only  managed  to  kill  the 
female  last  year,  has  succeeded  in  1897  in  destroying  the 
couple,  and  with  them  ends  for  the  present  the  scanty  list  of 
the  breeding  of  this  species  in  trees,  in  Great  Britain.  The 
gun  has  been  busy  among  the  Raptores,  for  a  couple  of 
Honey-Buzzards  were  shot  on  the  Findhorn  on  the  2nd  of 
September  last. 

2.  '  The  Auk.' 

[The  Auk.    A  Quarterly  Journal  of  Ornithology.     Vol.  XIV.  Nos.  8, 4, 
July  &  October,  1897.] 

Among  the  papers  in  the  July  number  of  our  contemporary 
the  first  in  order  is  a  Study  of  Vireo  philadelphicus  by 
Dr.  Jonathan  Dwight,  illustrated  by  a  coloured  plate. 
Dr.  Elliott  Cones  follows  with  remarks  on  the  nomenclature 
of  the  Turkeys,  expressing  his  conviction  that  the  A.O.U. 
Check- List  has  erred  in  assigning  the  name  Meleagris 
gallopavo  to  the  North-American  bird,  and  maintaining,  in 
accordance  with  Mr.  Ogilvie  Grant  (Cat.  Birds  Brit.  Mus. 
xxii.  p.  387),  that  the  name  properly  belongs  to  the  species 
which  inhabits  Western  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and 
North  Mexico.  Mr.  Gerritt  S.  Miller,  Jun.,  discourses  on 
abnormal  colour-markings.  Mr.  Mackay  has  an  interesting 
article  on  the  Terns  of  Penikese  Island,  Massachusetts, 
and  he  deplores  the  wholesale  robbery  of  eggs  by  fishermen 
and  others ;  the  species  found  breeding  were  the  Common  and 
Roseate  Terns.  It  is  convenient  to  mention  here  that  the 
same  writer  has  a  similar  paper  on  the  Terns  of  Muskeget  Island 
in  the  October  number.     Mr.  E.  A.  Mcllhenny  contributes 
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a  list  of  73  species  of  birds  which  frequent  the  lakes  and 
coast  of  Louisiana ;  while  Mr.  W.  Palmer  records  the  capture 
in  Washington  City,  after  the  great  gale  in  August  1893,  of 
two  examples  of  Oceanodroma  cryptoleucura,  originally  sup- 
posed to  be  Leach's  Petrel.  Mr.  Joseph  Grinnell  describes 
Pi/>ifoc/cw»^i/^,sp.n., from Clemente Island, California;  Mr.C. 
Oberliolser  characterizes  Empidonax  insulicola,  sp.  n.,  from 
Santa  Barbara ;  while  Mr.  F.  M.  Chapman's  3  new  subspecies 
from  Arizona  and  Mexico  may  be  left  for  the  Recorder  of 
"Aves''  to  mention.  In  the  General  Notes,  Nomenclature 
comes  on  again.  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen  says  that  the  proper  generic 
name  for  the  Loons  (Divers)  is  Gavia,  and  that  the  name 
Urinatoridffi,  adopted  as  a  family  name  in  the  very  last  edition 
of  the  A.O.U.  Check-List,  should  be  changed  to  Gaviidse. 
On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Coues  speaks  of  Gavia  as  a  "derelict 
term ''  adopted  by  the  A.O.U.,  *'  on  the  strength  of  Dr.  Stej- 
reger's  misrepresentations,''  fur  the  Ivory  Gull  {Pagophila 
eburned).  We  cannot  venture  to  epitomize  his  remarks 
upon  the  misuse  of  Haliplana  in  the  A.O.U.  List,  instead  of 
Onychoprion ;  nor  can  we  follow  him  in  his  observations 
upon  the  names  adopted  for  someof  theProcellariidae;  suffice 
it  to  say  that  he  gives  a  good  shaking  to  the  publication 
which  bears  as  its  motto  : — '*  Zoological  Nomenclature  is  a 
means,  not  an  end,  of  Zoological  Science."  Nevertheless,  on 
p.  402  we  find  "  Gavia  adamsi "  (our  Colymbtis  adamsi)  over 
the  name  of  Dr.  Coues,  so  that  concord  has  been  attained, 
ai  d  a  haven  has  been  found  for  the  "  derelict." 

In  the  October  number  the  frontispiece  illustrates  a  paper 
by  Mr.  C.  W.  Richmond,  "The  Western  Field-Sparrow 
{Spizella  pusilla  arenacea)  " ;  and  this  is  followed  by  the  first 
instalment  of  Notes  on  the  birds  of  Fort  Sherman,  Idaho,  by 
Surgeon  J.  C.  Merrill,  of  the  U.S.  Army.  A  list  by  Mr.  W. 
H.  Phelps  of  140  species  observed  in  Venezuela,  from  Cuman& 
almost  to  the  Orinoco  lovt  lands,  is  supplemented  by  notes 
from  Mr.  F.  M.  Chapman,  who  describes  as  new  species 
Elainea  albivtntris  and  Sittasomus  phelpsi.  Passing  over 
three  papers,  each  containing  a  description  of  a  subspecies, 
we  may  notice  a  short  paper  by  Mr.  Ernest  Seton  Thompson 
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on  the  Directive  Coloration  of  Birds,  with  a  plate  showing 
that  the  colours  of  the  upper  parts  are  Protective,  while  those 
of  the  underparts  —  which  are  exposed  in  flight  —  are 
Directive.  The  species  figured  are  all  northern  Hawks 
and  Owls;  a  good  deal  of  importance  being  attached  to  the 
presence — or  absence^-of  the  ''  wrist-spot  *'  on  the  underside 
of  the  expanded  wing. 


3.  Buller  on  the  Ornithology  of  New  Zealand, 

[Notes  on  the  Ornithology  of  New  Zealand.    By  Sir  Walter  L.  Buller, 
D.Sc,  K.C.M.G.,  F.R.S.    Trans.  New  ZeaL  Inst.  xxix.  p.  179, 1896.] 

Sir  Walter  BuUer^s  most  recent  notes  on  the  birds  of  New 
Zealand  (read  before  the  W^ellington  Philosophical  Society  on 
the  17th  of  February  1896)  contain  a  quantity  of  new  inform- 
ation which  will  be  available  for  his  promised  handbook  on 
the  birds  of  that  country.  They  are  prefaced  with  an  account 
of  the  successful  reception  accorded  by  many  eminent  natu- 
ralists to  his  '  Illustrations  of  Darwinism '  [cf.  Ibis,  1895, 
p.  390),  which  Mr.  Wallace,  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  Professor 
Parker,  and  other  well-known  scients  unite  in  praising. 

Although  several  more  species  of  New  Zealand  birds  ai'e 
recorded  as  now  probably  extinct,  we  are  glad  to  see  that 
such  rarities  as  Xenicus  longipes  and  Thinornis  nova-zealandia 
are  still  occasionally  met  with.  Phalacrocorax  stictocephalus 
of  Australia  is  now  authentically  registered  for  the  first  time 
as  an  occasional  visitor  to  New  Zealand.  Sir  Walter  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  a  visit  to  a  breeding-place  of  the 
Gannet  of  the  Southern  Seas  {Dysporus  seirator),  at  Cape 
Kidnappers.  The  colony,  on  a  small  plateau  about  200 
feet  above  the  sea,  was  occupied  by  over  a  thousand  nests 
of  this  species,  so  crowded  together  that  "it  was  difficult 
to  step  between  them.''  A  specimen  of  the  rare  Penguin 
Eudyptes  vittatus  of  Finsch  was  obtained  on  Stewart  Island. 
A  pair  of  the  little-known  large  Apteryx  lawryi  Roth- 
schild was  met  with  in  the  same  island,  and  the  egg  was 
also  procured;  it  measures  5*4  inches  by  3*25,  and  is 
"  perfectly  elliptical.'' 
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4.  Cookers  '  Birds  of  Colorado,' 

[The  Birds  of  Colorado.    By  W.   W.  Cooke.     State  Agricultural 
College,  Bulletin  no.  37, 1897.] 

Mr.  Cooke's  list  of  the  365  birds  of  the  State  of  Colorado 
as  yet  known^  \vith  his  remarks  on  the  mode  and  date  of 
their  occnrrenee  and  other  particulars^  seems  to  be  a  useful 
and  well-prepared  piece  of  work.  It  is  arranged  according  to 
the  order  and  nomenclature  of  the  American  Code,  and  is 
accompanied  by  a  complete  Bibliography  of  Colorado  Orni- 
thology. Mr.  Cooke  asks  us  to  say  that  copies  of  it  may  be 
obtained  gratis  by  addressing  the  Director  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Fort  Collins,  Colorado,  U.S.A. 

5.  Forbes    and  Robinson  on  the  Parrots  of  the  Derby 
Museum. 

[Catalogue  of  Parrots  in  the  Derby  Museum.    By  H.  0.  Forbes  and 
H.  C.  Robinson.    Bull.  Liverpool  Mus.  vol.  i.  no.  1,  p.  5.] 

The  energetic  Director  of  the  Liverpool   Museums  has 
started  a  new  periodical  ''  to  make  known  the  contents  of 
the  municipal  Museums,  to  publish  the  results  of  the  in- 
vestigations carried  on  in  the  laboratories  attached  to  them, 
and  to  record  the  observations  made  on  the  animals  living  in 
the   Aquarium.^'      The   introductory   remarks   in  the  first 
number  give  an  account  of  the  scope  and  history  of  the 
municipal  Museums,  of  which  the  "  Derby  ^^  Museum  con- 
tains the  Zoological,  Botanical,  Mineralogical,  and  Geological 
Collections  and  an  Aquarium.     The  Derby  Museum  is,  as 
well  known,  rich  in  birds,  containing  among  other  series 
the  collection  of  the  thirteenth  Earl  of  Derby,  formerly  at 
Knowsley,  and  the  recently-acquired  ''  Tristram  Collection  '' 
(c/.  Ibis,  1897,  p.  488).     Dr.  Forbes,  aided  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
Robinson,  is  now  engaged  in  arranging  and  cataloguing  the 
whole  collection  of  birds,  and  in  the  first  number  of  the 
'  Bulletin  '  gives  us  a  catalogue  of  the  specimens  of  Parrots 
in  it.      The  arrangement  and  nomenclature  of  the  B.  M. 
Catalogue  are  followed.     It  is  shown  that  the  Derby  Museum 
contains    1258   specimens   of   this  order,  referable  to  325 

SEB.  VII. — ^VOL.  IV.  M 
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species.  Two  excellent  coloured  plates  contain  figures  of 
Nestor  norfolcensis,  Corlphilus  tahitianus,  and  Nasiterna 
nanina, 

6.  Goeldi  on  the  Vultures  of  South  America, 

[Rot-  und  gelbkiipfige  Aasgeier  Sudamericas  {Catharten  aura,  C  urvhi- 
tinga).  Von  Dr.  E.  A.  Goeldi,  Museums  Director  in  Pard.  Sep.  Abdr. 
aus  Schweiz.  Blatter  fiir  Omithologie.    Zurich,  1897.] 

We  know  as  yet  very  little  about  the  yellow-headed  Turkey- 
Buzzard  of  South  America  {Cathartes  urubitinga  of  Natterer), 
and  Dr.  Goeldi  now  gives  us  some  interesting  information  on 
this  much  neglected  bird,  although  he  has  not  yet  discovered 
the  mystery  of  its  nesting.  It  seems  to  be  mainly  a  fish-eater, 
subsisting,  however,  rather  on  dead  fishes  than  living  ones, 
and  to  be  consequently  found  usually  in  the  vicinity  of  water. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Pard  and  on  the  adjacent 
islands  in  the  Amazons-stream,  Dr.  Goeldi  tells  us,  it  is  by 
no  means  uncommon. 

We  agree  with  Dr.  Goeldi  that  there  are  only  three  good 
species  of  Cathartes — putting  aside  C.  califomianus  (which 
may  perhaps  be  referred  to  another  genus) — namely,  C.  aura, 
C.  urubitinga,  and  C.  atratus,  and  that  several  of  the  species 
allowed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  British  Museum  Catalogue 
are  invalid.  But  it  is  not  quite  the  case,  as  he  alleges,  that 
no  one  has  noticed  C.  urubitinga  since  the  days  of  Natterer. 
The  yellow-headed  Cathartes  has  been  received  alive  at  the 
London  Zoological  Gardens  more  than  once.  It  is  duly 
recognized  in  the  Catalogue  of  Vertebrates  (see  ed.  8,  p.  392, 
and  cd.  9,  p.  406),  and  its  name  is  registered  in  Sclater  and 
Salvin's  '  Nomenelator.^  When  seen  alive,  its  distinctness 
from  C.  aura  is  at  once  apparent. 

7.  Hartert  on  Doherty's  Collections  from  the  Eastern 
Archipelago* 

[An  Account  of  the  Collections  of  Birds  made  by  Mr.  William  Doherty 
in  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  By  Ernst  Ilartert.  Novitates  Zool.  iii. 
p.  637, 1896.] 

Mr.  William   Doherty  appears   to  have   become  a  most 
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successful  bird-collector^  and  we  have  here  an  account  of 
the  many  specimens  that  he  has  recently  obtained  for  the 
Tring  Museum  in  various  localities  in  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago. In  Eastern  Java^  south  of  Surabaya^  where  Mount 
Aijuno  was  ascended,  examples  of  24  species  were  collected, 
among  which  was  a  new  genus  and  species  of  Timeliidse — 
Stasiasticus  mantis.  [Mr.  Rothschild  here  establishes  in  a 
footnote  a  new  genus  for  the  so-called  Sphenaaci  of  New 
Zealand,  which  he  proposes  to  call  Bowdleria.  No  exact 
type  of  this  genus  is  mentioned.]  Prom  Java,  Mr.  Doherty 
proceeded  to  Bali,  and  obtained  examples  of  94  species,  of 
which  a  list  is  now  given — being  the  first  list  of  the  birds  of 
this  island,  where  Wallace  (the  only  previous  visitor)  stayed 
but  two  days.  Mr.  Hartert  describes  as  new  Gracupica 
tertia,  Bhinomyias  pectoralis  baliensis,  Carpophaga  wiUiami, 
and  Ptilonopus  albocinctus  baliensis.  The  avifauna  of  Bali 
is  essentially  Javan,  but  it  is  now  certain  that  a  Ptilotis 
(P.  limbata)  occurs  there,  and  that  Cockatoos  are  occasionally 
found  in  the  south-eastern  peninsula  of  the  island.  There 
is  no  question,  therefore,  of  some  Australian  elements  being 
present  in  Bali. 

Crossing  Wallace's  Line,  Mr.  Doherty  arrived  at  Lombok, 
and  made  a  good  collection  of  birds  here  too,  during  a  fort- 
night's stay.  Mr.  Hartert  refers  them  to  64  species.  Of 
these  Geocichla  dofieriyi,  Chlornra  intermedia,  and  Carpophaga 
sasakensis  are  characterized  as  new.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction 
to  have  discovered  the  real  home  of  Trichoglossus  mitchelli, 
which  was  originally  described  from  a  specimen  living  in  the 
Zoological  Society's  Gardens.  Mr.  Doherty  collected  a  large 
series  of  this  beautiful  Lory  in  the  hills  of  Lombok. 

Sambawa,  Mr.  Doherty's  next  stopping-place,  is  a  still 
more  interesting  locality ;  the  birds  being  previously  known 
only  from  a  few  specimens  obtained  long  ago  by  Forster, 
and  from  a  short  visit  paid  to  it  by  Dr.  Guillemard  during 
the  voyage  of  the  '  Marchesa.*  Mr.  Doherty  visited  two 
stations,  and  obtained  examples  of  65  species.  Of  these 
Lophozosterops  (gen.  nov.)  dohertyi  and  Macropygia  ruficeps 
orientalis  are  described  as  new. 

m2 
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Satonda^  never  previously  visited  by  a  naturalist,  lies  three 
miles  off  the  coast  of  Northern  Sambawa.  Mr.  Doherty 
obtained  examples  of  14  species  in  this  island. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Doherty  went  to  Sumba,  formerly  known  as 
Sandalwood  Island,  of  which  little-known  land  extracts  from 
his  letters  and  papers  given  in  the  present  article  contain 
many  interesting  particulars.  Sumba,  being  outside  the 
long  chain  of  islands  extending  from  Java  eastward,  is  of 
special  zoo-geographical  importance,  and  Mr.  Doherty's  col- 
lection adds  materially  to  our  knowledge  of  its  avifauna. 

Mr.  Hartert  refers  his  specimens  to  63  species,  among 
which  the  following  are  now  described  as  new : — Cinnyris 
buettikoferi,  EdoUosoma  dohertyi,  and  Rhipidura  celebensis 
sumbensis,  besides  3  new  species  already  characterized  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  B.O.C.  (see  Ibis,  1896,  pp.  566,  567).  Here 
also  was  ascertained  to  be  the  patria  of  the  long-lost  Eclectus 
comeliUj  and  the  unknown  male  was  discovered. 

This  memoir,  which  is  illustrated  by  two  excellent  plates 
representing  Pericrocottts  lansbergi,  Geocichla  dohertyi,  and 
Ptilinopus  dohertyi,  makes  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  avifauna  of  the  Sunda  Islands. 

8.  Hartert  on  Birds  from  Lombok. 

[List  of  a  Collection  of  Birds  made  in  Lombok  by  Mr.  Alfred  Everett. 
By  Ernst  Hartert.    Novitates  Zool.  iii.  p.  691.] 

The  birds  collected  in  Northern  Lombok  by  Mr.  A.  Everett 
from  May  to  the  beginning  of  July  1896  are  described  in 
this  paper,  which  also  gives  Mr.  Everett's  excellent  notes  on 
the  island  generally,  and  on  the  individual  birds.  Examples 
of  103  species  were  obtained,  amongst  which  were  many  new 
to  the  avifauna  of  the  island. 

Although  some  zoologists  have  lately  denied  the  importance 
of  Wallace's  Line,  Mr.  Hartert,  judging  from  the  collections 
recently  made  by  Mr.  Doherty  and  Mr.  Everett,  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  "  differences  between  the  Ornises  of 
Bali  and  Lombok  are  remarkably  conspicuous,  and  indeed 
much  more  so  than  those  between  the  Ornises  of  Lombok 
and  Sambawa  or  Sambawa,  Flores,  and  Sumba." 
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9.  Lee's  Photographs  of  British  Birds. 

[Among  British  Birds  in  their  Nesting-Haunts,  illustrated  by  the 
Camera.  By  Oswin  A.  J.  Lee.  Pts.  VI.-VII.  4to.  Edinburgh : 
Douglas.    1897.] 

The  species  figured  in  their  breeding-haunts  in  Parts  VI. 
&  VII.  are: — Ardea  cinerea  (3  plates),  Loxia  curvirostra, 
Falco  tinnunculus,  Saancola  cenanthe  (2)^  Sylvia  dnereoy  Sula 
bassana  (2),  Uria  troile  (2),  Anas  boscas  (2),  Alca  torda, 
Fratercula  arctica  (3),  Par  us  cristatus,  Mergus  serrator. 

The  second  plate  of  the  Heron  with  the  old  bird  on  her 
nest,  the  Crossbill's  nest,  the  Whitethroat's,  and  the  Mallard's, 
may  be  specially  selected  for  commendation.  The  vignettes 
are,  as  before,  very  spirited,  though  some  are  rather  heavy. 
The  letterpress  is  up  to  the  standard. 

10.  Le  Souef  on  Birds  of  Northern  Queensland. 

[A  Trip  to  the  Bloorafield  River  District,  North  Queensland.  By  D.  Le 
Souef.  Read  before  the  Field-Naturalists*  Club  of  Victoria,  8th  March, 
1897.] 

After  his  trip  to  Mount  Peter  Botte  (see  Ibis,  1897,  p.  618), 
Mr.  Le  Souef  made  other  excursions  in  the  Bloomfield  River 
District,  of  which  he  gives  us  a  lively  account  in  the  present 
paper.  His  allusions  to  birds  are  numerous,  and  in  many 
cases  of  considerable  interest.  In  the  Hope  Islands,  just  off 
the  coast,  the  Torres-Strait^  Fruit-pigeon  {Carpophaga  spilor- 
rhoa)  was  found  breeding  on  the  mangroves  in  thousands ; 
they  make  a  substantial  nest,  and  lay  but  one  q,^^.  In  the  open 
forest-country  on  the  mainland,  several  nests  of  the  Superb 
Fruit-pigeon  {Ptilopus  super  bus)  were  met  with .  In  every  case 
the  male  bird  was  found  sitting.  Near  Mr.  Gibson^s  home- 
stead, the  Square- tailed  Kite  [Milvus  isurus)  was  numerous, 
and  a  bower  of  the  Larger  Bower-bird  {Chlamydodera 
orientalis)  was  inspected.  It  was  3  feet  long,  and  was  orna- 
mented with  small  bones.  Near  Wyalla,  three  nests  of  the 
Papuan  Podargus  {Podargus  papuensis)  were  taken.  They 
were  placed  on  the  horizontal  branches  of  the  eucalyptus- 
trees,  and  each  contained  one  e^g  only. 
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11.  Lloyd  on  the  Nesting  of  Guianan  Birds, 

[Nesting  of  some  Guiana  Birds.    By  C.  A.  Uoyd.    Timehii,  voL  xi. 
n.  8.,  p.  1.    1897.] 

Mr.  Lloyd,  having  been  assisted  on  the  present  occasion 
bv  Mr.   Barshall — "  a  keen   observer  of  Nature,  who  has 
resided  for  over  twenty  years  among  the  Indian  tribes  in  the 
interior/' — gives  us  a  series  of  most  interesting  but  too  short 
notes  on  the  nesting- habits  of  some  of  the  Guianan  birds. 
Tttyra  cayana  deposits  its  eggs  in   the  mounds  made   by 
termites !     Crypturus  variegatus  makes  no  nest,  but  deposits 
its  single  e^g  on  the  ground  at  random ;  whereas  another 
Tinamoo    [Tinamus  subcristatus)  lays    8   or  10  eggs  in   a 
shallow  nest  lined  with  dry  leaves.     Psophia  crepitans  was 
f  und  nesting  in  a  hole  in  the  fork  of  a  tree,  20  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  had  laid  seven  dirty-white  eggs,  a  trifle  smaller 
than  those  of  the  Common  Fowl  (cf.  Biaauw,  Bull.  B.O.C. 
V.  p.  xviii).     Mr.  Barshall  confirms  Dr.  Groeldi's  discovery  of 
the  parasitism  of  Cassidix  oryzivora,  and  says  that  it  deposits 
its  eggs  in  the  nests  of  Cassicus  affinis   and    C  persicus. 
Mr.  Lloyd  has  himself  taken  the  eggs  of  this  bird  from  the 
nests  of  Ostinops  decumanus.   According  to  Mr.  Barshall,  the 
burrows  of  the  Armadillo  and  Paca   {Ccelogenys  paca)  are 
resorted  to  by  the  Red-billed  Puff-bird  [Monacha  nigra)  as 
nesting-places.     The  Scarlet  Ibis  {Eudocimus  ruber)  makes 
no  nest  for  itself,  but  takes  forcible  possession  of  the  nest  of 
the  Small  White  Egret  (Ardea  candidissima).     Verily  there 
is  much  yet  to  be  learned  of  the  queer  ways  of  the  birds  of  the 
Neotropical  R^on. 

12.  Madardsz  on  Birds  from  New  Guinea. 

rSammel-tfigebnisse  Ludwig  Birue  in  Xeu-Guinea.   VogeL   Bearbeitet 
von  Dr.  Julius  v.  Madarasz.    Term.  Fiiz.  xi.  p.  17.     1897.] 

To  fill  the  place  vacated  by  the  death  of  Fenichel  (see  Ibis, 
1894,  p.  548),  the  authorities  of  the  Hungarian  National 
Museum  have  sent  out  another  naturalist,  Ludwig  Biro,  to 
Kaiser-Wilhelm's  Land  to  continue  the  researches  which 
Fenichel  commenced.      Dr.  v.  Madarasz  now  gives  us  an 
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account  of  Biro's  first  collection,  which  embraces  examples  of 
64?  species.  Of  these  28  were  not  obtained  by  Fenichel,  and 
one  Fruit-pigeon  (Piilopus  biroi)  is  described  and  figured  as 
new.     It  is  nearest  to  P.jobiensis. 

13.  Madardsz  on  Birds  from  Ceylon. 

[Die  omithologischen  Ergebnisse  meiner  Reise  nach  Ceylon.  Von 
Dr.  Julius  V.  Madai&sz.    Budapest,  1897.    (Term.  Fuz.  vol.  xx.)] 

Dr.  Madar&z  undertook  a  zoological  expedition  to  Ceylon 
in  1896  on  behalf  of  the  Hungarian  National  Museum,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  staff,  made  large  collections,  wliich 
were  mostly  amassed  at  a  bungalow  on  Lake  Kalawewa,  in 
the  centre  of  the  island.  The  294  specimens  of  birds  thus 
obtained  are  referred  in  the  present  paper  to  125  species, 
concerning  which  many  interesting  notes  are  given.  The 
Indian  ornithologists,  and  in  particular  Capt.  Legge  by  his 
excellent  Monograph,  have  made  the  birds  of  Ceylon  well 
known  to  naturalists,  but  Dr.  Madar^z  is  able  to  contribute 
some  few  corrections  in  the  determination  of  them.  Three 
plates  supply  figures  of  the  heads  of  Polioaetus  ichthyaeius, 
Spizaetus  melanotis,  Ocyceros  gingalensis,  Rhopodyies  viridi- 
rostriSj  and  Hydrophasianus  chirurgi/s,  coloured  from  life, 
and  of  the  heads  and  feet  of  Plotns  melanogaster  (adult  and 
young),  of  which  a  colony  was  found  breeding  on  Lake 
Kalawewa. 

14.  Marchant  and  Watkins's  Wild  Birds  Protection  Acts. 

[VN^ild  Birds  Protection  Acts  1880-1896.  By  J.  R.  V.  Marchant,  M.A. 
(Oxon.),  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  Watkin  Watkins,  B.A.  (Cantab.),  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  Member  of  the  British  Ornithologists*  Union ;  both  of  the  Oxford 
Circuit,  Barristers  at  Law.  Second  edition.  8vo.  London,  1897 
(R.  H.  Porter).] 

Messrs.  Marchant  and  Watkins  have  conferred  a  benefit 
on  ornithologists  by  the  issue  of  this  volume,  the  object  of 
which  is  '^  to  explain  the  provisions  of  the  Wild  Birds  Pro- 
tection Acts  now  in  force,  and  of  the  Statutory  Orders  made 
at  the  instance  of  local  authorities  under  these  Acts.''  The 
whole  subject  is  a  most  complicated  one,  but  we  think  that 
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an  attentive  study  of  the  174  pages  contained  in  the  present 
work  will  be  of  material  assistance  to  those  who  wish  to 
understand  it. 


15.  Meyer  and  Helm's  Reports  on  the  Birds  of  Saxony, 

[VII.-X.  Jahresbericht  (1891-94)  der  ornithologischen  Beobachtung- 
stationen  im  Konigreiche  Sachsen,  bearbeitet  von  A.  B.  Meyer  und 
F.  Helm.  Nebst  eineoi  Anhange :  Die  sonstige  Landesfauna  befcreffende 
Beobachtungen.     4to.     Berlin :  Friedlander,  1896.] 

This  valuable  series  of  Reports  was  last  noticed  in  1893 
(Ibis,  1893,  p.  141).  Pour  more  years,  1891-94,  are  now 
issued  in  one  memoir,  arranged  as  before.  Pour  more 
species  are  now  added  to  the  Saxonian  avifauna — JSgialitis 
hiaticula^  Calidris  arenaria,  LarusfascuSy  and  Sterna  anglica. 
Two  others,  previously  uncertain,  are  confirmed — Aquita 
clanga  and  Buteo  desertorum.  There  are  therefore  now  280 
species  in  the  Saxonian  list  against  357  in  Homeyer's  List 
of  German  Birds. 


16.  North's  Notes  on  Australian  Birds. 

[(1)  On  a  new  Subspecies  of  Bfophodes  crepitans.  By  Alfred  J.  North, 
C.M.Z.S.     Records  Austral.  Mus.  iii.  p.  13. 

(2;  Description  of  a  new  Species  of  Collyriocincla  from  Queensland. 
By  Alfred  J.  North,  C.M.Z.S.    Ibid.  p.  49. 

(3)  On  the  Extension  of  the  Range  of  Calamanihua  fuliginosuB  and 
Emblema  picta  to  New  South  Wales.     Ihid.  p.  14. 

(4)  On  a  Curious  Nesting-site  of  Anthm  australis.    Ibid.  p.  16. 

(5)  On  the  Nidification  of  Megaloprepia  magnifica  and  the  Magnificent 
Fruit-Pigeon.     Ibid.  p.  16.] 

Mr.  North  continues  to  publish  useful  notes  on  Australian 
birds  in  the  '  Records  of  the  Australian  Museum.'  Psophodes 
crepitans  lateralis,  subsp.  nov.,  is  a  form  of  P.  crepitans 
from  N.E.  Queensland.  Calamanthus  fuliginosus  and  Em- 
blema pictum  have  been  found  in  New  South  Wales.  Me- 
galoprepia magnifica  has  been  discovered  breeding  on  the 
Upper  Clarence  and  its  nest  and  egg  obtained — it  lays  only 
one. 
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17.  North  on  the  Insectivorous  Birds  of  New  South  Wales, 

[A  List  of  the  Insectivorous  Birds  of  New  South  Wales.  By  Alfred 
J.  North,  C.M.Z.S.  (Dept.  of  Agricult.,  Sydney,  Miscell.  Publ.  No.  128. 
1897.] 

Mr.  North  continues  his  list  (with  notes)  of  native  in- 
sectivorous birds  drawn  up  for  the  Agricultural  Department 
of  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales  (see  ^Ibis/  1897, 
p.  279),  from  the  64th  to  the  103rd  species.  Four  coloured 
plates  contain  figures  of  Malurus  melanocephalus,  M.  cyaneus, 
Acanthiza  nana,  A,  chri/sorrhea,  Ephthianura  aurifrons, 
E,  albifronSy  Mirafra  horsfieldi,  and  Anthus  australis, 

18.  Oliver^ s  Translation  of  the  Voyages  of  the  Sieur  D,  B, 

[The  Voyages  made  by  the  Sieur  D.  B.  to  the  Islands  Dauphine  or 
Madagascar  and  Bourbon  or  Mascarenne  in  the  years  1669-70-71  &  72, 
translated  and  edited  by  Captain  Panfield  Oliver,  late  R.A.  London : 
Nutt,  1897.    1  vol.    8vo.    160  pp.] 

Capt.  Oliver  has  now  published  his  translation  of  the 
voyage  of  the  Sieur  D.  B.,  on  which  he  has  been  engaged 
for  some  time  (see  ^Ibis/  1896,  p.  393).  When  Strickland 
first  mentioned  the  existence  of  this  work  he  did  not  know 
the  real  name  of  the  author  nor  that  it  had  ever  been 
printed,  but  quoted  a  MS.  copy  belonging  to  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London.  This  was,  however,  merely  a  transcript 
of  the  original,  which  is  a  rare  duodecimo  volume  published 
by  Bardin  at  Paris  in  1674.  The  book  will  delight  the  lover 
of  ancient  travels,  and  is  specially  interesting  to  ornitho- 
logists as  containing  one  of  the  few  existing  accounts  of  the 
Bourbon  Solitaire  and  other  birds  of  that  island  as  Sieur 
Dubois  saw  them  in  1 670.  We  transcribe  the  passage  about 
the  Solitaires  {Didus{?)  borbonicus,  Salvad.  Cat.  B.  xxi,  p.  635) 
for  the  benefit  of  our  readers : — 

'^  These  birds  are  thus  named  because  they  always  go  alone. 
They  are  as  big  as  a  big  Goose,  and  have  white  plumage, 
black  at  the  extremity  of  the  wings  and  of  the  tail.  At  the 
tail  there  are  some  feathers  resembling  those  of  the  Ostrich. 
They  have  the  neck  long,  and  the  beak  formed  like  that  of 
Woodcocks,   but   larger;    the  legs   and  feet  like  those  of 
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Turkey-chicks.  This  bird  betakes  itself  to  running,  only 
flying  but  very  little.  It  is  one  of  the  best  game  of  the 
island  .^^ 

19.  Reichenow  on  the  Birds  of  Kaiser 'Wilhelm?s  Land. 

[Zur  Vogelfauna  von  BLaiser-Wilhelm's  Land.    Von  Ant.  Reichenow. 
J.  f.  0.  July,  1897.] 

After  a  short  account  of  the  recent  expedition  of  Dr. 
Lauterbach,  Dr.  Kersting,  and  Herr  Tappenbeck  into  the  in- 
terior of  Kaiser- Wilhelm's  Land,  the  author  gives  an  account 
of  the  birds  obtained,  which  are  referred  to  57  species.  A 
complete  list  of  tlie  species  as  yet  recognized  in  this  part  of 
New  Guinea  is  added.  They  are  205  in  number.  Coloured 
figures  are  given  of  Paradisea  maria  and  Chlamydodera 
lauterbachi. 

20.  Rothschild  and  Hartert  on  Papuan  Birds. 

[Contributions  to  the  Ornilhology  of  the  Papuan  Islands.  By  the  Hon. 
Walter  Rothschild  and  Erast  Hartert.     Novitates  Zool.  iii.  p.  530.] 

This  paper  gives  an  account  of  specimens  of  birds  collected 
from  April  to  June  on  Mount  Victoria,  Owen  Stanley  Bange, 
at  elevations  of  from  5000  to  7000  feet,  and  enumerates  34 
species.  Ptilotis  salvadorii  is  described  as  new;  and  the 
acquisition  of  an  adult  male  and  an  immature  male  of  Cnemo- 
philus  macgregoricB  de  Vis  (of  which  only  one  specimen  was 
previously  known)  is  recorded. 

It  also  gives  a  list  of  43  species  of  birds  collected  in  the 
Aru  Islands  by  Capt.  Cayley  Webster,  and  remarks  appended. 
Syma  torotoro  tentelare  is  a  new  subspecies. 

21.  Salvadori  on  Birds  from  Bolivia  and  Argentina. 

[Viaggio  del  Dott.  Alfredo  Borelli  nel  Chaco  boliviano  e  nella  Repub- 
blica  Argentina.  VII.  Uccelli.  Per  Tommaso  Salvadori.  BolL  Mus. 
Zool.  ed  Anat.  Comp.  R.  Univ.  Torino,  xii.  no.  292.] 

Count   Salvadori   writes   on   the   birds  collected   by  Dr. 

Alfredo    Borelli   in    the   northern    provinces  of  Argentina 

xd  the  adjacent  Chaco  of  Bolivia  in  1895  and  1896.     Dr. 

jrelli  brought  home  696  birdskins,  which  are  referred  by 
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the  author  to  213  species.  Of  these  seven  are  described  as 
new — Buarremon  boretlii,  Euscarthmus  viridiceps,  PhyllO" 
myias  berlepschi,  Serphophaga  inornata,  Sublegatus  frontalis, 
Leptoptila  callaucheny  and  L,  saturata.  Dr.  Borelli  also 
obtained  in  the  province  of  Jujuy  an  example  of  the  rare 
Humming-bird  Eriocnemis  glaucopoides ,  of  which  only  one 
example  was  previously  known^  and  has  added  26  species  to 
the  Argentine  and  38  to  the  Bolivian  avifauna. 

22.  Sharpens  ^Monograph  of  the  Paradiseidae.^ 

[Monograph  of  the  ParadiseidcB,  or  Birds  of  Paradise,  and  Ptilono' 
rhynchicUe,  or  Bower-Birds.  By  R.  Bowdler  Sharps,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.,  &c. 
Part  VII.    Folio.     London  :  H.  Sotheran  &  Co.,  1897.] 

The  seventh  part  of  Dr.  Sharpens  splendid  monograph 
contains  illustrations  of  the  following  species  ; — 

Craspedophora  alberti.  Parotia  carolae. 

Seleucidcs  nigricans  (2  plates).  Pteridophora  alberti. 

Macgregoria  pulchra.  Loboparadisea  soricea. 

Paradisea  minor  (2  plates).  ^luroedus  melanocephalus. 

Of  these  we  pronounce  Pteridophora  to  be  the  most 
wonderful — it  is,  in  fact,  probably  the  most  remarkable  bird 
in  existence.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  the  ages 
of  '^sexual  selection"  tliat  would  be  required  to  develop 
the  male's  extraordinary  plumes.  Loboparadisea  stricea  is, 
we  suspect,  a  young  or  female  of  an  unknown  male. 

23.  Shufeldt  on  Fossil  Bird-bones  from  Tennessee, 

[On  Fossil  Bird-bones  obtained  by  Expeditions  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  from  the  Bone-caves  of  Tennessee.  By  Dr.  R.  W.  Shufeldt. 
Amer.  Nat.,  July,  1897.] 

The  author  describes  a  small  collection  of  subfossil  bones 
obtained  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Mercer  while  in  charge  of  explorations 
for  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  bone-caves  of  Ten- 
nessee. They  belong  to  species  still,  or  until  recently, 
abundant  in  North  America,  of  which  eight  are  determin- 
able. They  embrace  numerous  bones  of  the  Turkey,  which 
Dr.  Shufeldt  refers  to  Meleagris  gallopavo,  though  it  appears 
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that  Prof.  Cope  has  described  at  difEerent  times  three  alleged 
species  of  Turkey — M.  arUiquuSy  M.  altuSy  and  M,  celer. 

24.  Stolzmann  on  the  Birds  of  Ferghana, 

[Oiseaux  de  la  Ferghana  d'apr^s  lea  recherches  faites  par  M.  Thomas 
Barey  (1892-1895).  Par  Jean  Stolzmann.  Bull.  Soc.  Imp.  de  Natural. 
Moscou,  1807,  no.  1,  p.  54.] 

M.  Stolzmann  writes  on  the  birds  collected  in  the  Trans- 
caspian  province  of  Ferghana  by  M.  Thomas  Barey  of  the 
Museum  Branicki  of  Warsaw,  and  refers  them  to  189  species. 
Of  these  four  are  now  for  the  first  time  introduced  into  the 
list  of  species  of  the  Russian  Empire — namely,  Cocco- 
thraustes  humiij  Pyrrhospiza  punicea  humii,  Carpodacus 
grandis,  and  Columba  leuconoia. 

25.  Totvnsend  on  a  new  American  Eagle. 

[Description  of  a  new  Eagle  from  Alaska  and  a  new  St^uirrel  from 
Lower  California.  By  C.  H.  Townseud.  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Washington, 
xi.  p.  145.] 

The  Alaskan  form  of  Haliaetus  leucocephalus  is  separated 
subspecifically  as  being  '^  considerably  larger/*  under  the 
name  H.  I.  alascanus ! 

26.  Whitlock  on  the  Migration  of  Birds, 

[The  Migration  of  Birds :  a  Consideration  of  Herr  Qatke's  Views.  By 
F.  B.  Whitlock.     8vo.     London  :  R.  H.  Porter,  1897.] 

The  majority  of  working  ornithologists  were  well  aware 
that  the  great  value  of  the  late  Herr  Gatke^s  work  consisted 
in  his  personal  observations  on  Heligoland,  and  they  also 
knew  that  he  conld  not  be  trusted  with  regard  to  figures. 
]VIr.  Whitlock  has  chosen  to  analyse  the  "  billions/'  "  mil- 
lions/' "  myriads/'  ^^  velocity  of  flight/'  &c.,  of  the  octo- 
genarian with  perfect  serionsness — a  task  from  which  older 
ornithologists  have  shrunk ;  and  if  his  remarks  have  given  pain 
here,  they  have,  on  the  other  hand,  given  pleasure  to  some 
readers  in  America.  As  regards  the  much-discussed  Northern 
Bluethroat^   Mr.  Whitlock  should   know   that  there  is  no 
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weight  in  the  statemeat^  in  Arevalo^s  compilation^  tbat  the 
red-spotted  form  liad  been  obtained  at  Valencia  and  Malaga. 
The  assumption  that  "  the    Crane  breeds  only  very  locally 
and  very  sparingly  in  Spain  ^'  is  only  borne  out  in  Col.  Irby's 
well-known  work  with  the  important  qualification  that  it  is 
ceaseless  persecution  which  is  driving  the  birds  from  the  places 
where  in  years  gone  by  "  they  used  to  nest  in  great  numbers/' 
Moreover,  the  only  marshes  in  Spain  known  to  ornithologists 
are  those  of  Andalucia,  for  men  go  like  sheep  to  the  ground 
discovered  thirty  years  as^o,  and  no  one  has  any  idea  of  what 
there  may  be  on  the  Upper  and  Lower  Guadiana.     There 
are  a  good  many  crudities  in  Mr..  Whitlock^s  criticisms. 


XIV. — Letters,  Extracts^  Notices,  ^c. 

We  have  received  the  following  letters,  addressed  "to  the 
Editors  of  *  The  Ibis.' ''  Count  Arrigoni  Degli  oddi's  letter 
was  accidentally  omitted  in  our  last  number,  for  which  we 
owe  him  many  apologies. 

Sirs, — In  the  last  volume  of  'The  Ibis^  Mr.  Sushkin  has 
described  a  new  Palsearctic  Goose  under  the  name  of  Anser 
neglectus,  from  specimens  obtained  by  him  in  the  East  of 
Russia.  I  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  an  apparently 
similar  specimen  in  Count  Ninui's  collection  in  the  Museum 
of  the  city  of  Venice.  On  the  label  it  is  marked  as  a 
'*  female,  killed  in  February,  1890,  in  our  lagoous.^^  The 
following  are  the  characters  that  distinguish  it  from  a  typical 
A,  segetum : — Bill  much  more  slender,  under  mandible  less 
curved  in  the  middle  portion,  the  nail  more  curved,  the 
horny  teeth  small,  the  light  colour  on  the  bill  extending 
beyond  the  nostril;  white  feathers  around  the  frontal 
angle,  and  also  two  white  marks  at  the  base  of  the  upper 
mandible;  the  colour  of  the  head  and  neck  darker,  especially 
in  the  hinder  parts;  upper  parts  darker,  the  edges  of  the 
dark-coloured  feathers  of  the  upper  parts  and  flanks  browner ; 
a  little  white  spot  on  the  chin ;  underparts  of  a  darker 
greyish  tint;  the  white  of  the  lower  abdomen  also  less  pure. 
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The  size  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  A.  segetum^  but  I  cannot 
give  the  precise  dimensions,  the  bird  being  stuffed;  the  bill 
from  tlie  gape  measures  2*3  inches,  the  tarsus  2*8  inches, 
the  middle  toe  with  claw  2*9  inches. 

This  specimen  seems  to  possess  all  the  characters  ascribed 
by  Mr.  Sushkin  to  his  A^  ncglectiLS  as  regards  the  form  of 
bill,  the  colour  of  head  and  neck,  the  white  marks  on  the 
maxilla,  &c.  The  only  difference  I  find  is  the  flesh-colour  of 
the  middle  portion  of  the  bill  and  of  the  feet.  The  specimen 
has  been  stuffed  a  long  time  and  the  colour  is  faded,  but 
these  parts  have  not  been  artificially  coloured,  nor  does  any 
information  on  this  point  exist  on  the  label. 

This  specimen,  I  must  say,  is  particularly  noticeable, 
because  it  put  us  in  the  following  dilemma  :  either  the  flesh- 
colour  on  the  bill  and  feet  did  not  formerly  exist,  and  it  was 
certainly  an  example  of  A,  negiecius;  or  these  parts  had  the 
colour  of  A.  segetum,  and  then  the  supposed  new  species 
would  be  different  from  it  only  by  this  character  (see 
Mr.  Sushkin's  diagnosis),  and  the  other  characteristic 
features  put  forward  by  Mr.  Sushkin  would  be  of  slight 
importance. 

Knowing  how  many  and  what  individual  variations  the 
various  species  of  the  group  A.  segetum  offer,  I  dare  not 
pronounce  an  opinion  of  the  validity  of  the  new  species, 
which  I  know  only  through  the  description  of  Mr.  Sushkin. 
I  have  thought  it  worth  while,  however,  to  inform  you  of  the 
existence  of  this  interesting  specimen,  and  if  further  com- 
parisons shall  decide  its  identity  with  Anser  neglectus  (in 
case  the  validity  of  this  species  should  be  acknowledged),  the 
important  fact  that  Italy  is  on  the  line  of  its  migrations  will 

be  settled. 

Yours  &c., 

E.  Arriooni  Degli  oddi. 

Caoddo,  near  Monselice,  Padua,  Italy, 
May  3l8t,  1897. 


Sirs, — It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Rich- 
mond, of  the  U.S.  National  Museum,  that  the  term  Oreospiza, 
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which  I  have  proposed  (see  Ibis,  1897,  p.  338)  for  a  new 
genus  of  Pringillidae  from  New  Guinea,  has  been  previously 
employed  in  ornithology  for  a  North- American  Pinch  (see 
Ridgway,  Manual  N.  Amer.  B.  ed.  2,  p.  605).  I  therefore 
wish  to  change  this  terra  to  Oreostruthus.  The  New-Guinea 
bird  will,  therefore,  in  future  stand  os  Oreostruthus  fuliginosus. 

Yours  &c., 

C.  W.  DE  Vis. 

Brisbane,  Queensland, 

Sept.  4th,  1897. 


Sirs, — A  remarkable  misapprehension  as  to  the  positions 
usually  assumed  by  the  Penguins  when  on  land  appears  to 
have  gained  ground  among  naturalists.  Both  Dr.  Morrison 
Watson,  in  his  Report  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Spheniscidae 
("Challenger*  Reports,'  Zoology,  vol.  vii.  p.  237),  and  Dr.  H. 
Gadow,  in  his  contribution  to  Bronn's  ^  Thier-reich  *  (vol.  vi. 
Abth.  4,  Aves,  Syst.  Theil,  pp.  121^,  126j,  state  that  these 
birds  are  plantigrade — applying  the  tarso-metatarsus  as  well 
as  the  toes  to  the  ground  when  walking. 

That  this  is  an  error  will  be  evident  to  any  one  examining 
the  fine  series  of  living  Penguins  which  has  been  exhibited 
at  the  Zoological  Society's  (xardcns  this  summer.  This 
comprised,  on  the  occasions  on  which  I  inspected  it,  three 
examples  of  Spheniscus  demersus,  two  of  Eudyptula  minor, 
and  one  each  of  Aptenodytes  pennanti,  Eudyptes  chrysocome, 
and  E,  sclateri — a  good  representative  collection. 

These  birds,  which  I  observed  with  especial  care,  all  walked 
in  the  ordinary  digitigrade  position  common  to  birds  in 
general,  their  weight  being  supported  mainly  or  entirely  by 
the  toes. 

When  at  rest,  also,  these  birds  usually  stood  up  on  their 
toes,  though  I  have  seen  the  plantigrade  position  occasionally 
assumed  by  all  the  species  except  the  two  "  Rock -hoppers.'' 

But  this  latter  was  certainly  not  the  ordinary  standing 
position,  as  is  stated  by  Professor  A.  Newton  in  his  ^  Dictionary 
of  Birds'  (art.  Penguin,  p.  705),  where  the  gait  of  Penguins 
when  in  motion  is  described  correctly. 
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I  noticed^  indeed^  that  the  Kin^  Penguin  remained  erect 
on  its  toes  even  when  it  had  the  head  turned  over  the  back 
in  the  sleeping  posture;  while  one  of  the  little  Blue  Pen- 
guins, by  having  sores  or  '*  corns  '^  on  the  pad  at  the  base  of 
the  toes,  plainly  showed  that  it  had  habitually  stood  in  this 
position  when  at  rest. 

No  doubt  the  distal  end  of  the  tarso-raetatarsus  enters  into 
the  support  of  the  Penguins  when  standing  and  walking,  but 
the  idea  that  they  constantly  support  themselves  on  the 
whole  length  of  this  bone  is  quite  a  mistake,  and  when  they 
occasionally  sit  down  on  their  "  hocks  '^  they  are  doing  no 
more  than  many  other  birds  do — Adjutants  and  Cassowaries, 
for  example. 

The  misconception  would  appear,  from  Dr.  Watson's  note 
{loc.  dt.),  to  have  originated  with  C.  Geoffroy  nearly  a 
hundred  years  ago  {''  Note  sur  les  Manchots/'  Bulletin  de 
Sciences  par  la  Societe  Philomathique,  Paris,  1798,  vol.  i. 
p.  81),  and  it  is  to  me  a  matter  of  wonder  that  it  should  have 
endured  so  long,  considering  that  Penguins  have  frequently 
been  kept  in  confinement  and  have  been  correctly  figured. 
The  Guillemot  {Lomvia  troile)  appears  to  be  generally  planti- 
grade, but  this  is  not  the  case  with  any  other  diving-bird,  so 

far  as  I  have  seen. 

Yours,  &c., 

Frank  Finn. 

SO  Trebovir  Road,  EarPs  Court,  London, 

October  13th,  1897. 


Sirs, — The  visits  which  Fuligula  rufina  pays  to  the  British 
Isles  are  so  occasional,  and  at  such  considerable  intervals, 
that  the  occurrence  of  a  male  of  this  species  in  the  heart 
of  Lakeland  seems  to  call  for  a  passing  notice.  The  bird 
in  question  was  seen  on  a  small  tarn  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  H  awes  water,  Westmoreland,  on  the  9th  of 
October,  1897.  The  only  other  bird  on  the  tarn  was  a 
Mallard.  The  Red-crested  Pochard  was  shot  by  John  Noble, 
a  farmer,  who  took  it  to  our  taxidermist,  Mr.  Hope,  of 
Penrith.      Mr.  Hope  at  once  sent  for  me  to  confirm  his 
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identification  of  the  bird,  which  I  handled  in  the  flesh ;  it 
was  in  good  condition^  and  turned  the  scales  at  2  lb.  4  ozs. 
It  is  in  the  plumage  of  youth,  but  is  in  "  change/'  and  cor- 
responds, in  fact,  to  the  appearance  which  was  presented,  in 
the  same  month,  by  a  male  Fuligula  rufina  bred  in  the 
Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  in  1886.  It  would  there- 
fore appear  to  be  a  little  more  than  four  months  old. 

Yours,  &c., 

H.  A.  Macpherson. 

AUonby  Vicarage,  Cumberland 
October  16th,  1897. 


Sirs, — Permit  me  to  say,  with  regard  to  your  note  on  the 

way  I  spell  the  name  of  the  British  Creeper,  viz.,  Certhia 

f.  brittanica*  (Ibis,  1897,  p.  615),  that  it  is  not  the  same  to 

spell  that  name  and  the  word  Britain  with  two  t's.     It  is  not 

necessary  to  suppose  that  I  wish  the  Editors  of  'The  Ibis,' 

or  any  one  else,  to  spell  Britain  with  two  t's,  but  I  am 

justified  in  spelling  the  name  "  brittanica  "  as  the  author  of 

that  term  originally  spelt  it,  especially  since  in  all,  or  at 

least  nearly  all  old  Roman  manuscripts,  the  name  of  this 

country  is  spelt  '^  Brittania  ^^  {sic),  and  the  classical  spelling 

of  the  name  is  therefore  with  two  t's,  in  spite  of  our  modern 

way  of  writing  it.     It  is,  therefore,  I  think,  evident  that 

Ridgway  purposely  spelt  the  name  of  the  British  Creeper 

with  two  t^s  and  one  n,  and  that  it  should  be  so  written  by 

us,  although  we  all  write  Britain  with  one  t. 

Yours  &c., 

Ernst  Hartert. 
Tring,  November,  1897. 

The  Bird' Collections  of  the  British  Museum, — The  Parlia- 
mentary Report  of  the  British  Museum  was  issued  too  late 
last  year  to  allow  us  to  notice  it  in  our  October  number. 
We  now  transcribe  the  most  important  portions  relating  to 
the  collection  of  Birds  : — 

"  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  during  the  year  with 
the  registration  and  incorporation  of  recent  accessions.     The 

•  Not  "  brittannica"  as  you  quote  my  spelling !— E.  H. 
SER.  VII. — VOL.  IV  N 
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whole  of  the  Steere  collection  of  PhiKppine  birds  has  been 
incorporated^  and  much  of  the  Seebohm  collection  has  been 
registered. 

"  The  Seebohm  bequest  consists  mainly  of  Paliearctic  birds, 
including  as  it  does  the  results  of  the  many  travels  of  its 
late  owner  in  Siberia  and  various  parts  of  Europe.  This 
additional  material  has  supplied  a  great  want  in  the  Museum, 
which  was  previously  very  deBcient  in  specimens  from  the 
Palsearctic  Region.  In  addition  to  these  much-desired  supple- 
menta  to  the  Collection  of  Birds,  the  Seebohm  bequest 
contains  a  fine  series  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  species,  the 
latter  embracing  all  the  Passerine  birds  of  the  Swinhoe  col- 
lection. The  larger  specimens  from  the  latter,  such  as  Birds 
of  Prey,  Cormorants,  Herons,  Wading-birds,  &c.,  had  been 
given  by  Mr.  Seebohm  to  the  Museum  during  his  lifetime. 
The  series  of  Pheasants  and  Thrushes,  of  which  Mr.  Seebohm 
had  made  a  special  study,  are  among  the  finest  in  the  world. 

*'The  additions  to  the  series  of  birds  in  1896  were  21,900 
in  number,  of  which  16,950  were  derived  from  the  See- 
bohm bequest.  The  principal  smaller  acquisitions  were  as 
follows : — 

"A  Golden  Eagle  [Aquila  chrysaetus),  from  Sutherland- 
shire;  presented  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Stibbard.  22  Geese,  Ducks, 
and  Wading-birds  from  Holland ;  presented  by  Messrs.  T. 
M.  Pike  and  H.  L.  Popham^^  Esqs.  66  specimens  of  Eider 
Ducks  {Somateria  mollissima)  and  Black  Guillemots  {Uria 
grylle),  illustrating  the  changes  of  plumage ;  from  North 
Norway ;  purchased.  A  skeleton  of  the  Dalmatian  Pelican 
{Pelecanus  crispus) ;  presented  by  the  Director  of  Kew 
Gardens.  8  birds  from  Nyasaland,  including  the  type  of  a 
new  Francolin  {Prancolirms  crawshayi)  ;  presented  by  Mr. 
Richard  Crawshay.  37  birds  from  Nyasaland;  presented 
by  Consul  Alfred  Sbarpe.  72  specimens  of  birds  from 
Nyasaland,  including  the  types  of  the  new  species  Oriolus 
chlorocephalus,  Cryptospiza  attstralis,  and  Criniger  olivacei' 
ceps;  presented  by  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston,  K.C.B.  35  speci- 
mens from  Lake  Albert  Edward  district,  Uganda ;  presented 
by  Mr.  G.  F.  Scott  Elliot.     31  birds  from  Machakos,  East 
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Africa,  including  the  types  of  two  new  species  {Cisticola 
hindii  and  Serinus  fagani) ;  presented  by  Dr.  Hinde.  21 
specimens  of  birds  from  Matabeleland ;  presented  by  Mr.  P. 
C.  Selous.  A  rare  Pigeon  {Haplopelia  principatis)  from 
West  Africa,  new  to  the  collection,  presented  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Owens  College,  Manchester.  35  birds  from 
Mashonaland ;  presented  by  Mr.  Guy  A.  K.  Marshall.  98 
birds  from  Somaliland;  purchased.  The  Steere  collection 
of  Philippine  birds,  being  the  series  of  skins  obtained  by 
Professor  J.  B.  Steere  during  his  expedition  to  the  Philip- 
pine Archipelago :  this  collection,  numbering  1640  speci- 
mens, containing  44  types,  and  examples  of  15  species  new 
to  the  collection,  was  purchased.  A  young  Blights  Whistling 
Thrush  [Myiophonus  blighi),  with  the  nest  and  eggs,  from 
Ceylon ;  presented  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Antram.  Two  small  col- 
lections of  birds  from  the  mountains  of  South-eastern  New 
Guinea,  containing  examples  of  Paradisornis  rudolphi  and  of 
other  species  new  to  the  collection,  and  including  the  types 
of  Oreopsittacus  grandis  and  Melipotes  atriceps ;  purchased. 
17  birds  from  Persia;  presented  by  Mr.  P.  Gillett.  A  pair 
of  Sitta  magna,  the  Great  Nuthatch  of  Burma;  presented 
by  Major  Rippon.  32  birds  from  the  Celebean  Archipelago, 
containing  examples  of  11  species  new  to  the  collection; 
purchased.  11  Birds  of  Paradise  from  Mount  Victoria, 
British  New  Guinea;  purchased.  An  egg  of  the  Red- 
breasted  Goose  (Bernicla  ruficollis)  from  the  Yenisei  River ; 
presented  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Popham.  Nests  and  parent-birds  of 
a  Sun-bird  {JSthopyga  magnifica)  and  of  a  Flower-pecker 
(Dicaum  hcBmatostictum)  from  the  Island  of  Negros ;  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  John  Whitehead.  Immature  specimens  of 
Arhoricola  erythrophrys  and  Hcematortyx  sanguiniceps  from 
Kina  Balu ;  presented  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Everett.  72  birds  from 
Borneo  and  Celebes,  collected  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Everett,  and 
comprising  examples  of  6  species  new  to  the  collection; 
purchased.  A  pair  of  Alcippe  davidi  from  Ichang,  China; 
presented  by  Mr.  P.  W.  Styan.  49  specimens  from  the 
Marianne  Islands,  including  examples  of  9  species  new  to 
the  collection ;  received  in  exchange  from  the  Hon.  Walter 
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Rothschild.  An  egg  of  the  White-winged  Trumpeter 
(Psophia  leucoptera) ;  presented  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Blaauw.  Two 
males  of  Anderson's  Silver  Pheasant  {Genrueus  andersoni) 
from  the  Ruby  Mines,  Burma;  presented  by  Mr.  E.  W. 
Oates.  41  specimens  from  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands,  col- 
lected by  Mr.  John  Whitehead,  and  containing  examples  of 
18  species  new  to  the  collection;  purchased.  A  pair  of  the 
Luzon  Flower-pecker  (Diaeum  pygnuBum) ,  inih  nest;  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  John  Whitehead.  A  pair  of  Hodgson's 
Partridge  (Perdix  hodffsonia)  from  Thibet;  presented  by 
Mr.  St.  George  Littledale.  45  birds  from  Andros  Island, 
Bahamas;  presented  by  Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain.  105 
Humming-birds  from  Ecuador,  including  examples  of  two 
species  new  to  the  collection ;  presented  by  the  Hon.  Walter 
Rothschild.  18  birds  from  Chili,  including  the  types  of 
Phrygilus  cor  acinus;  presented  by  Mrs.  Berkeley  James.  A 
collection  of  420  birds  from  British  Guiana ;  presented  by 
Messrs.  J.  J.  Quelch  and  F.  V.  McConnell.  Four  Petrels 
from  the  Kermadec  Islands;  presented  by  Professor  F.  W. 
Hutton,  F.R.S.  39  Australian  birds  in  spirit;  presented 
by  Mr.  C.  Burton.'' 


The  Dobroyde  Collection  of  Australian  Birds, — ^The  Report 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  Australian  Museum,  Sydney,  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  New  South  Wales  for  1896,  an- 
nounces that  the  Government  has  purchased  and  presented 
to  the  Museum  the  ^'Dobroyde"  Collection  of  Australian 
Birds  and  Eggs  formed  by  Messrs.  Ramsay,  and  containing 
many  of  the  types  described  by  Dr.  E.  P.  Ramsay,  the 
well-known  Australian  ornithologist,  lately  Curator  of  the 
Museum.  The  present  Curator  is  Mr.  R.  Etheridge,  Jr. 
Mr.  Alfred  J.  North,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Birds,  will, 
we  trust,  prepare  a  catalogue  of  the  Dobroyde  Collection, 
which  will  be  very  useful  to  ornithologists. 


The  Great  Auk  in  Ireland. — ^The  occurrence  of  the 
remains  of  the  Great  Auk  {Alca  impennis)  in  Ireland 
has    been   already   recorded   from   specimens   obtained    by 
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Mr.  Knowles  on  the  coast  of  Antrim  (Proc.  R.  I.  Acad.  (3) 
iii.  p.  650,  1895).  Mr.  R.  J.  Ussher,  as  we  learn  from  the 
'  Irish  Naturalist'  (vol.  vi.  p.  288,  1897),  has  now  confirmed 
this  discovery  by  finding  remains  of  the  same  bird  in  kitchen- 
middens  on  the  coast  of  Waterford.  These  specimens  have 
been  examined  and  determined  by  Dr.  Gadow  and  Prof. 
Newton.  Mr.  Ussher  believes  that  this  new  locality  is 
further  south  in  Europe  than  any  hitherto  recorded  for  the 
occurrence  of  this  bird. 


Reserved  Localities  in  Jutland. — H.E.  the  Danish  Minister 
has  requested  the  Editors  to  insert  in  '  The  Ibis '  a  copy  of 
the  following  communication  : — "  The  attention  of  the  Danish 
Government  has  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  two  localities, 
which  are  the  property  of  the  Danish  Crown,  named  '  Tipper ' 
and '  Kloegbanken,'  in  the  Ringkjobing  Fjord,  on  the  west  coast 
of  Jutland,  have  of  late  years  been  visited  by  a  large  number 
of  sportsmen  and  collectors,  both  native  and  foreign,  during 
the  close-time,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  specimens  and 
eggs  of  the  numerous  Waterfowl  which  nest  there,  par- 
ticularly of  the  rarer  species.  Great  injury  having  been  thus 
done  to  these  interesting  centres  of  bird-life,  the  Danish 
Gt)vemment  desires  to  bring  it  to  the  knowledge  of  all  con- 
cerned, that  such  acts  are  illegal,  that  the  provisions  of  the 
law  of  Denmark  relating  thereto  will,  in  future,  be  strictly 
enforced  by  special  measures,  and  that  persons  unlawfully 
visiting  these  localities  for  sporting  or  collecting  purposes 
must  expect  to  be  arrested  and  dealt  with  according  to  law. 

"  November,  1897." 

Rearrangement  of  the  Bird-gallery  in  the  British  Museum. 
— The  rearrangement  of  the  Bird-gallery  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, under  the  superintendence  of  the  Director,  has  been 
commenced  and  is  making  good  progress.  The  Passeres  and 
other  highly-developed  groups  will  be  placed  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  entrance  from  the  hall,  and  the  Ratitse  and 
lower  groups  on  the  right  hand,  so  that,  when  the  whole 
series  is  finished,  the  student  will  be  able  to  commence  his 
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examination  from  the  top  or  from  the  bottom  of  the  systan, 
9M  he  pleases.  The  Ostricbei^  Kiwis^  Unamoiis,  Pengains, 
and  most  of  the  Gallinse  are  already  in  their  places.  The 
specimens  hare  been  speciallj  selected  for  the  purpose  and 
carefully  remonnted.  Skeletons^  jonng  birds,  ^^^^  nests, 
and  other  iiabsidiary  objects,  where  required,  are  freely  intro- 
duced. There  can  be  no  question  that  when  the  whole  series 
is  finished  it  will  afford  a  most  instructiye  and  interesting 
exhibition  of  the  various  groups  of  the  Class  of  Birds. 

PenguinM  in  the  Macquarie  Islandi. — ^The  '  Pall  Mall  Maga- 
zine' for  November  last  (voL  xiii.  p.  363)  contains  a  well- 
written  popular  article  on  the  Penguins  of  the  Macquarie 
Islands  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Bickerton,  entitled  ''The  Home  of 
the  Penguins.''  It  is  beautifully  illustrated  ''  from  special 
photographs."  The  full-page  plate  of  the  ''  King  Penguin 
hatching  its  Egg  "  is  capital.  The  author  visited  the  island 
in  March  1895,  and  found  two  species  of  Penguins  breeding 
there,  which  he  calls  the  Royal  Penguin  (Eudyptes  schlegeti) 
and  the  King  Penguin  {Aptenodytee  lanyirostris) ,  the  former 
being  by  far  the  more  numerous.  Full  details  are  given 
about  the  breeding-habits  of  both  of  them. 

The  Birds  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. — We  recorded  the 
return  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Perkins  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  last 
year  (see  Ibis,  1897,  p.  491).  His  last  collection  of  birds 
has  now  been  arranged  and  divided  by  the  Sandwich  Island 
(Committee,  tlie  first  set  of  81  specimens  having  been  depo- 
sited in  the  British  Museum.  Among  them  are  examples  of 
Drepanis  funerca,  Loxops  aurea,  and  Viridonia  sagittirostris, 
the  last  two  being  new  to  the  collection.  We  may  now 
venture  to  hope  that  the  completion  of  Messrs.  Wilson  and 
Evans's  *  Aves  Hawaiienses '  and  of  Mr.  Rothschild's  '  Avi- 
fauna of  Laysan '  will  not  be  much  longer  deferred. 


New  Ornithologist  at  Leyden. — We  have  the  pleasure  of 
announcing  that  Dr.  Otto  Finsch,  of  Delmenhorst,  Bremen, 
C.M.Z.S.^  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  BUttikofer  in 
the  charge  of  the  Department  of  Birds  in  the  Leyden  Museum. 
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XV. — Obituary, 

Mr.  P.  C.  Aplin  and  Sir  Johi*  W.  P.  Campbell-Orde,  Bart. 

Prederick  Charles  Aplin,  a  Member  of  the  B.O.U.  (elected 
in  1887),  died  on  the  31st  August,  1897,  at  his  residence, 
Bodicote,  Oxfordshire,  at  the  age  of  43.  Born  at  Bodicote 
on  the  14th  March,  1854,  he  was  educated  for  the  most  part 
privately,  until  he  entered  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  graduated  B. A.  He  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  B.C.L., 
and  was  called  to  the  Bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  but  afterwards 
relinquished  the  Bar  in  order  to  practise  as  a  solicitor. 
Aplin  had  an  excellent  knowledge  of  our  native  birds,  and 
paid  several  visits  to  the  east  coast  of  England  in  pursuit  of 
the  autumn  migrants  and  of  wildfowl.  In  1882,  in  con- 
junction with  his  two  brothers,  he  published  '  A  List  of  the 
Birds  of  the  Banbury  District,'  which  was  noticed  in  '  The 
Ibis'  (1883,  p.  375),  and  he  was  at  one  time  in  the  habit  of 
communicating  occasional  notes  to  ^  The  Zoologist,'  the  more 
important  of  which  had  reference  to  the  plumage  of  the 
Kestrel,  a  subject  in  which  he  took  great  interest.  Indeed, 
the  Birds  of  Prey  were  always  his  favourites.  Some  birds 
of  this  order  he  kept  in  confinement  from  time  to  time,  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  Accipitres  as  a  whole  was  extensive. 
His  copy  of  the  first  volume  of  the  British  Museum  Catalogue, 
carefully  annotated  with  references  to  '  The  Ibis '  aud  other 
works,  bears  testimony  to  the  attention  he  paid  to  the  Diurnal 
Birds  of  Prey,  and  he  was  a  diligent  student  of  all  that  the  late 
Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney  wrote  on  the  subject.  Indeed,  he  always 
regretted  the  want  of  opportunities  for  carrying  out,  in  a 
practical  manner,  his  study  of  the  Accipitres,  upon  which  he 
would  otherwise  have  doubtless  become  an  authority.  As  a 
field-ornithologist  his  observations  were  characterized  by 
scrupulous  accuracy. 

Sir  John  William  Powlett  Campbell-Ordb,  of  North 
Uist  and  Kilmory,  Bart. — We  have  to  regret  the  loss  of 
another  of  the  rapidly-diminishing  number  of  the  twenty 
founders  and  original  Members  of  our  Union,  of  whom  eight 
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only  now  remain  on  the  list.  Sir  John  Campbell-Orde  joined 
the  42nd  Royal  Highlanders  from  Eton  in  1846.  The 
regiment,  consisting  then  of  two  battalions,  was  stationed  in 
Bermuda.  There  was  at  that  time  in  the  regiment  a  little 
band  of  zealous  naturalists,  and  every  branch  of  natural 
history  had  its  votaries.  Our  first  President,  the  late  Colonel 
H.  M.  Drummond-Hay,  and  the  late  Lt.-Col.  Wedderburn, 
were  the  chief  ornithologists,  and  young  Orde,  already  a 
keen  sportsman,  was  soon  inspired  by  them  with  an  ardent 
love  for  bird-life.  He  was  a  careful  observer  of  the  habits 
of  birds,  and  collected  diligently,  wherever  his  regiment 
happened  to  be  stationed,  at  home  and  abroad.  Orde  retired 
from  the  army  on  his  marriage,  after  ten  years'  service.  On 
succeeding  to  his  father's  title  and  estates  in  Argyllshire  and 
Uist,  he  quickly  made  himself  thoroughly  well  acquainted 
with  public  matters,  and  filled  many  offices  connected  with 
county  business.  He  was  Deputy  Lieutenant  and  Justice 
of  the  Peace  for  Argyllshire.  Not  forgetting  ornithology. 
Sir  John  paid  special  attention  in  the  protection  of  the  rarer 
species  of  birds  in  North  Uist,  and  continued  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death  to  add  to  his  collection.  The  gem  of  this  he 
considered  to  be  a  fine  male  example  of  Puliffula  rufina, 
obtained  in  Argyllshire,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  only 
recorded  Scottish  specimen.  While  spending  a  few  days  at 
Kilmory  last  year,  the  writer  of  this  notice  was  much 
interested  in  looking  over  Sir  John's  notes,  especially  those 
on  the  birds  he  had  observed  in  Nova  Scotia.  Sir  John  was 
bom  in  1827^  and  died  at  his  residence,  Kilmory  House^  on 
the  18th  of  October  last. 
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XVI. — Notes  on  the  Birds  observed  on  Waigats,  Novaya 
Zemlya,  andDolgoi  Island,  in  1897.     By  Henry  J.  Pearson. 

The  north-east  corner  of  European  Russia^  lying  between 
the  River  Petchora  and  the  Yugor  Straits,  called  the  Great 
Tundra^  is  a  country  of  which  so  little  is  known  omitho- 
logically  that  I  determined  to  visit  it  last  summer.  The 
parts  specially  intended  for  exploration  were  the  valleys 
drained  by  the  Karataikha  and  Khapidira  Rivers,  which  flow 
into  Khapidirsh  Bay.  The  charts  represent  the  whole  of  this 
bay  and  adjoining  shores  as  being  bordered  by  large  mud- 
flats, which  are  bare  at  low  tide ;  and,  according  to  the  few 
available  descriptions  of  the  country  near  the  coast,  it  consists 
of  extensive  marshes  thickly  studded  with  lakes  and  tarns, 
interspersed  with  tracts  of  rolling  tundra — in  fact  a  perfect 
paradise  for  Waders,  Ducks,  and  Geese.  Again,  the  range 
of  hills  running  from  west  to  east  within  ten  miles  of  the 
head  of  the  bay,  and  reaching  an  altitude  of  400  or  500  feet, 
ought  to  vary  the  character  of  the  breeding-ground,  and, 
together  with  the  lowlands,  provide  suitable  nesting-spots 
for  many  of  the  arctic  species. 

The  chief  line  of  spring  migration  to  this  district  is  pro- 
bably up  the  valley  of  the  Volga ;  but  smaller  streams  of 
birds  doubtless  come  from  the  West  of  Europe,  and  a  few 
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stragglers  may  reach  it  from  the  east  of  the  Ural  Mountains; 
so  that  I  hoped  to  meet  with  a  large  variety  of  species,  even 
to  find  a  pair  of  Curlew-Sandpipers  there  ! — although  I  ought 
to  say  that  this  hope  was  discouraged  by  all  my  ornithological 
friends. 

I  believe  the  only  Englishmen  who  have  crossed  this 
country  are  Mr.  G.  H.  Popham,  Captain  Wiggins,  and 
Mr.  P.  G.  Jackson  (of  the  Jackson-Harmsworth  Expedition). 
They  passed  over  it  while  the  ground  was  under  snow; 
but  it  had  been  visited  in  summer  by  Alexander  Gustav 
Schrenk  in  1837,  as  well  as  by  Herr  Keyserling,  who  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  journey  in  '  Beise  in  das  Petschora- 
Land^  (St.  Petersburg),  1846.  Both  of  them  examined  the 
botany  of  the  district  very  carefully,  but  gave  few  details 
respecting  ornithology. 

Sledging  appeared  impossible  in  summer-time,  considering 
the  large  amount  of  food  and  collecting-outfit  which  would 
be  necessary,  so  the  sea-route  was  chosen.  Both  English  and 
Bussian  charts  gave  very  scanty  information ;  but,  from  the 
few  soundings  marked  on  them,  it  seemed  that  a  ship  of  light 
draught  could  approach  the  land  sufficiently  to  enable  us  to 
reach  the  rivers  in  a  steam-launch.  I  therefore  chartered  the 
ss.  '  Laura '  from  Herr  Giaever,  of  Tromso,  and  Colonel  H. 
W.  Feilden  and  Mr.  Frederick  Curtis  accompanied  me.  The 
ship  proved  very  suitable  for  our  purpose  in  most  respects, 
her  chief  fault  being  a  slight  deficiency  in  steam-power; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  combine  this  with  good  sailing  qualities 
in  a  wooden  vessel,  and  for  cruising  in  these  seas  high  speed 
is  not  essential. 

After  many  delays  we  finally  left  the  North  Cape,  Norway, 
on  June  20th,  ten  days  later  than  we  had  intended;  and, 
owing  to  constant  head-winds,  Kolguev  was  sighted  only 
on  the  25th ;  in  fact,  during  the  first  two  months  of  our 
voyage  we  were  able  to  sail  without  steam  for  three  hours  ! 
We  expected  to  meet  the  ice  at  Kolguev,  but  none  being 
seen  as  we  advanced  to  the  east  of  the  island,  and  the  tem- 
perature continuing  high — June  27th,  8  a.m.,  thermometer 
in  jshade  50°,  surface  water  of  sea  50°  Fahr. — we  began  to 
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hope  we  should  reach  our  goal  at  once  without  obstruction  :      f?    / ;  ,>0 

hopes,  alas  !    destined  to   be   soon   destroyed,  for  the  ice  

appeared  four  hours  later,  the  ship  being  then  north  of  the 
Petchora.  We  coasted  down  the  edge  of  the  ice  to  the 
west,  but  found  the  whole  coast  closely  packed  for  some 
distance  beyond  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  extending  sea- 
ward as  far  as  the  ten-fathom  line,  a  distance  of  twenty  to 
thirty  miles.  As  there  is  no  safe  anchorage  on  this  coast, 
we  dared  not  attempt  to  push  through  the  pack  to  shore, 
and  were  therefore  obliged  to  return  along  the  edge  of  the 
ice  to  the  north-east.  Fog  caused  considerable  delay,  but 
early  on  the  29th  it  lifted  a  little  and  enabled  us  to  see 
some  islands  ahead.  These  proved  to  be  off  the  north-west 
comer  of  Waigats  in  the  Kara  Straits,  and  we  decided  to 
get  through  the  ice  into  Dolga  Bay  if  possible.  After  some 
trouble  we  succeeded  in  doing  this,  and  found  a  very  good 
anchorage  near  a  small  island  on  the  east  side — the  only 
place  where  a  ship  is  fairly  safe  from  ice  in  the  whole  bay. 
Our  steam-launch,  which  was  too  large  to  take  on  board  and 
so  had  to  be  towed  after  us,  was  exposed  to  many  vicissitudes, 
for  she  was  often  dragged  over  the  ice,  and  would  have 
sunk  if  she  had  not  been  well  covered  with  painted 
canvas. 

As  we  now  knew  that  owing  to  the  state  of  the  ice  we  could 
not  reach  our  original  goal  for  some  time,  we  decided  to  spend 


pleasantly.  During  this  time  we  saw  or  shot  examples  of 
thirty-three  species  of  birds;  among  these  the  Wheatear, 
Rough-legged  Buzzard,  Ruff,  Temminck^s  Stint,  and  Goosan- 
der  were  recorded  from  there  for  the  first  time.  We  also 
obtained  eggs  of  thirteen  species.  We  next  visited  the 
country  round  Habarova  on  the  mainland^  where  a  Merlin 
was  seen  and  a  White  Wagtail  shot. 

At  last,  on  July  19th,  both  wind  and  ice  appeared  favour- 
able for  an  attempt  to  reach  Khapidirsh  Bay,  so  we  left 
Habarova  at  noon  and  steamed  down  the  coast;  at  first 
keeping  it  some  six  miles  off,  but  the  shoal-water  obliged  us 
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the  interval  in  working  Waigats,  and  eighteen  days  were       y^^a   ^^ 
passed  at  Dolga  Bay,  Cape  Greben,  and  Cape  Matinsela,  very      / 
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to  increase  onr  distance  off  shore.  As  we  advanced  the 
depth  decreased  to  eight  and  six  fathoms^  the  soundings 
indicating  a  surface  like  the  rolling  tundra  on  the  adjacent 
shore^  and  the  lead  bringing  up  the  same  dark  greenish  mud 
which  forms  the  bulk  of  the  surface  on  land.  At  11.30  P.Bf. 
the  depth  was  five  fathoms,  and  directly  after  4^  !  At  this 
time  we  were  ten  miles  distant  from  Bylkoviky  Noss,  fifteen 
from  Selenetz  Island,  forty  from  Khapidira  River,  and  twenty 
from  the  Karataikha  River.  The  chart  showed  six  fathoms 
at  a  point  twenty  miles  nearer  the  Khapidira  River  than 
that  we  had  reached.  It  was  quite  plain  the  ship  could  be 
taken  no  further ;  neither  could  she  remain  where  she  was, 
if  any  sign  of  change  of  wind  appeared,  for  there  was  no 
anchorage  nearer  than  Cape  Greben,  forty  miles  off. 

The  Russians  at  Habarova  could  give  us  no  certain  in- 
formation about  the  depth  of  the  sea,  or  that  the  launch, 
drawing  three  feet,  could  enter  the  Karataikha  River — 
although  they  thought  it  possible ;  so  it  appeared  more  than 
rash  to  attempt  a  voyage  in  the  launch,  occupying  eight 
hours  under  favourable  circumstances,  and  with  considerable 
probability  of  finding  the  ship  gone  on  our  return.  The 
water  generally  proved  to  be  much  shallower  than  marked 
on  the  charts ;  but  as  the  Russians  report  this  to  be  one  of 
the  most  favourable  ice-years  within  the  memory  of  man, 
information  as  to  its  depth  can  seldom  be  of  any  service ! 
We  were  unable  also  to  travel  overland  from  Habarova,  as 
all  the  reindeer  had  been  sent  some  distance  into  the  country 
to  the  hills  to  avoid  the  mosquitoes  and  flies ;  and  we  were 
therefore  obliged,  most  reluctantly,  to  abandon  the  chief 
object  of  our  expedition. 

The  next  day  we  succeeded  in  landing  on  the  island  of 
Dolgoi,  a  place  very  rarely  visited  by  civilized  men,  and 
only  inhabited  by  two  Samoyeds  during  part  of  the  year. 
Unfortunately  it  was  only  possible  to  remain  on  shore  seven 
hours,  as  the  wind  then  obliged  us  to  leave  and  seek  deeper 
water  off  Waigats ;  but,  as  we  landed  near  the  centre  of  the 
island,  and  it  all  appeared  of  a  similar  character,  we  think 
the   twenty   species    of   birds  seen  or    sliot  fairly   exhaust 
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the  list  to  be  obtained  there.  The  island  runs  from  north- 
west to  south-east^  and  is  formed  by  a  long  narrow  reef  of 
rock  which  looks  like  old  limestone^  and  is  tilted  to  an 
angle  of  45°  or  50°  from  north-east  (lowest)  to  south-west. 
Except  in  one  or  two  places  the  rock  was  all  covered  with 
rolling  tundra  of  a  more  mossy  nature  than  that  on  Waigats, 
and  thickly  studded  with  lakes  of  all  sizes^  from  some  700 
yards  across  to  little  tarns.  It  formed,  therefore,  a  perfect 
breeding-place  for  Divers,  and  both  the  Black-  and  Red- 
throated  species  were  more  plentiful  than  we  have  ever  seen 
them  before.  A  list  of  the  various  birds  observed  is  given  on 
p.  208.  We  were  fortunate  in  getting  away  at  the  time  we 
did,  for  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  leave  the  shore  half 
an  hour  later,  and  an  hour  after  our  departure  the  sea  was 
seen  to  be  breaking  two  fathoms  deep  a  mile  from  the  shore. 
The  changes  of  weather  in  these  latitudes  are  very  rapid,  and 
fully  justified  the  anxiety  our  good  Captain  Kjeldsen  so 
often  expressed  for  what  he  described  as  a  ^'  good  anchora- 
tion.'' 

Having  thus  been  obliged  to  give  up  our  original  plans, 
and  the  season  being  so  far  advanced,  we  decided  to  proceed 
to  Novaya  Zemlya,  and  arrived  at  Belootchia  Bay  on  the 
south-west  coast;  July  22nd,  a  place  visited  by  us  in  1895. 
During  a  trip  up  the  river  *'  Saxon,'*  which  runs  into  the 
head  of  the  bay,  we  came  across  several  parties  of  young 
and  moulting  Geese,  out  of  which  we  shot  thirty-six,  a 
slaughter  not  so  unnecessary  as  it  may  appear,  for  all  of  us 
had  been  living  on  tinned  meats  for  a  month,  and  absolutely 
required  fresh  food.  Young  White-fronted  or  Beau  Geese 
roasted,  and  larded  with  a  little  bacon,  not  only  afford  a 
pleasant  change  in  the  north,  but  would  be  weJjomed  at 
table  at  home. 

From  Belootchia  Bay  we  steamed  up  the  west  coast  to 
Matotschin  Scharr,  and  anchored  in  Cairn  Bay  at  the  west 
entrance  to  the  Straits.  On  shore  here  I  saw  a  Stint,  but 
the  light  was  too  bad  to  determine  whether  a  Temminck's  or 
Little  Stint,  and  a  Samoyed  dog,  which  persisted  in  giving 
me  the  pleasure  of  its  company,  prevented   my  getting  a 
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shot.  A  colony  of  Samoyeds  have  been  settled  here  three 
years,  and  have  several  wooden  houses — one  of  these  being 
most  comfortable,  well  built,  and  lined  inside  with  planed 
boards.  Last  year  they  had  sold  to  the  Russians  115  deer 
and  39  ice-bear  skins. 

All  the  best  points  on  Novaya  Zemlya  for  shooting  bears 
and  reindeer  are  occupied  by  these  people;  and  last  year 
one  or  two  parties  had  gone  north  to  winter  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  North  Island  or  Lutke  Land,  so  that  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  explain  how  very  slight  the  chances 
of  sport  in  this  country  now  are.  The  men  told  us  the  ice 
left  the  coast  last  year  in  May,  and  they  believed  the  Scharr 
was  then  open  also. 

From  Cairn  Bay  we  proceeded  through  the  Scharr  to 
its  east  entrance,  where  we  anchored  in  Seal  Bay,  a  very 
safe  place,  and  the  best  anchorage  found  during  our  voyage ; 
it  is  formed  by  a  small  inlet  on  the  east  side  of  Belushja 
Bay.  We  spent  nine  days  in  working  the  surrounding 
country  on  both  sides  of  the  Straits,  and  found  birds  to  be 
much  scarcer  here  than  on  the  west  coast. 

As  we  could  see  no  ice  on  the  Kara  Sea  from  the  hills 
ascended,  we  steamed  up  the  east  coast  of  Lutke  Land  on 
the  6th  of  August,  and  reached  Pachtussoff  Island,  lat. 
74°  24'.  Here  the  sea  was  absolutely  clear  of  sea-ice  as  far 
as  could  be  seen  from  an  elevation  of  130  feet,  and  no 
ice-blink  was  visible ;  in  fact  it  was  the  most  wonderful 
year  for  open  water  on  this  east  coast  I  can  find  recorded 
since  the  sixteenth  century.  Unfortunately  the  constant 
headwinds  had  nearly  exhausted  our  coal,  so  that  we  were 
unable  to  avail  ourselves  of  such  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  explore  the  coast  further  north,  respecting  which  very 
little  is  known. 

Returning  down  the  coast  we  spent  a  day  in  Bear  Bay, 
and  then  steamed  through  the  Scharr  to  Nameless  Bay. 
This  bay  and  its  wonderful  wealth  of  bird-life  have  been 
fully  described  by  Admiral  Markham  in  his  '^Voyage  of  the 
'Isbjom'*'  (see  'A  Polar  Reconnaissance,'  pp.  150-153). 
Skill  no  description  can  do  full  justice  to  the  scene,  which 
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must  be  visited  to  be  realized.  The  BrliiiQieh^s  Guillemots 
were  very  tame^  and  sat  for  their  portraits  at  a  distance  of 
five  feet !  With  such  a  larder  close  to  them  the  Glaucous 
Gulls  throve  and  were  very  numerous.  Most  of  the  young 
could  fly — August  11th — but  three  were  secured  as  com- 
panions to  one  brought  back  in  1895,  and  have  not  only 
thriven  well  since  their  arrival,  but  also  take  the  lead  over 
the  older  birds,  both  Glaucous  and  Greater  Black-backs. 

We  started  for  Vardo  on  the  12th  August,  and,  as  the 
wind  at  last  was  more  favourable,  we  reached  that  port  on  the 
16th  and  Tromso  on  the  20th,  where  the  '  Laura '  was  left. 
On  reaching  Tromso  there  was  not  enough  coal  left  to  last 
three  days,  showing  that  further  exploration  would  have  been 
impossible. 

Our  voyage  of  eleven  weeks  was  to  some  extent  a  failure, 
but  a  pleasant  one,  and  so  far  of  use  that  it  has  shown  clearly 
the  impracticability  of  reaching  the  north-east  Russian  coast 
from  the  sea.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  English  omi. 
thologist  will  shortly  make  the  attempt  from  the  land-side, 
as  I  feel  sure  there  is  much  good  work  to  be  done  and  satis- 
factory results  obtained  in  that  district. 

1.  Saxicola  (ENANTHE. 

The  Wheatear  was  one  of  the  five  species  we  added  to  the 
list  of  birds  for  Waigats.  It  was  first  recorded  near  Dolga  Bay, 
July  8th,  when  two  were  seen  and  a  female  shot.  While 
we  were  preparing  to  photograph  four  young  Buzzards  in 
their  nest  there,  a  Wheatear  hovered  over  them  for  some 
seconds,  apparently  much  interested.  Several  birds  were 
also  seen  at  Cape  Matinsela  on  the  east  coast  on  July  18th ; 
the  one  shot  for  identification  was  another  female. 

2.  MOTACILLA  ALBA. 

A  male  of  the  White  Wagtail  was  shot  at  Habarova, 
July  17th,  and  another  seen  there  the  same  afternoon. 
Messrs.  Harvie-Brown  and  Seebohm  did  not  meet  with  this 
bird  north  of  lat.  68°,  and,  Habarova  being  in  69^  40',  the 
above  forms  a  considerable  extension  of  the  range  of  the 
bird  in  Europe.     The  place  was  thoroughly  adapted  for  its 
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summer  residence,  for  neither  Russians  nor  Samoyeds  (nor 
their  dogs)  are  very  scrupulous  in  sanitary  matters,  and 
consequently  flies  of  many  kinds  were  numerous.  We  did 
not  take  in  water  at  Habarova,  and  advise  future  visitors  to 
these  regions  to  select  sources  of  supply  at  some  distance 
from  human  habitations. 

3.  Anthus  cervinus. 

Waigats  is  a  thoroughly  suitable  country  for  the  Red- 
throated  Pipit,  and  the  birds  were  fairly  numerous  in  all  the 
parts  visited.  Nine  clutches  of  eggs  were  taken  between 
July  3rd  and  11th,  most  of  them  much  incubated.  Two  of 
these  clutches,  found  on  the  8th  a  mile  apart,  raised  the  old 
question  as  to  whether  the  bird  knows  the  colour  of  her  eggs 
and  selects  a  suitable  locality,  or  colours  her  eggs  to  suit  the 
locality.  The  first  clutch  was  in  a  marsh  and  placed  high 
up  among  the  grass,  so  that  both  the  nest  and  eggs  were 
very  open  to  observation,  in  my  experience  a  most  unusual 
position  for  this  bird  to  select.  The  eggs  harmonized 
perfectly  with  the  dead  grass  which  surrounded  them,  and  are 
the  lightest-coloured  clutch  I  have.  The  next  clutch  (four) 
was  in  a  vertical  hole  six  inches  deep  and  only  just  large 
enough  to  admit  the  bird;  it  is  the  deepest-coloured  set 
taken  during  two  seasons.  The  nest  of  this  species  is  usually 
placed  in  the  side  of  a  hummock  in  swampy  ground  and  well 
concealed,  so  that  both  nests  were  a  departure  from  the 
ordinary  habits  of  the  bird.  These  Pipits  were  numerous 
on  Dolgoi  Island ;  both  old  and  young  were  shot  there. 

4.    LiNOTA  LINARIA. 

We  found  a  nest  of  the  Mealy  Redpoll  with  three  eggs 
(tresh)  near  Habarova  on  July  14th  and  shot  the  male. 
The  nest  was  a  beautiful  little  structure  placed  in  a  dwarf 
sallow.  Several  Linnets  were  seen  in  Waigats,  but  we 
could  never  obtain  a  specimen.  Mr.  Jackson  also  mentions 
having  shot  three  there  (*  The  Great  Frozen  Land,'  p.  34), 
describing  them  only  as  Linnets.  There  is  little  doubt, 
therefore,  that  this  species  crosses  the  Yugor  Straits  to 
Waigats,  and  may  be  added  to  the  list  of  birds  found  there. 
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5.  Calcarius  lapponicus. 

Lapland  Buntings  were  somewhat  local  and  nowhere 
numerous  on  Waigats^  no  doubt  owing  to  the  unsuitableness 
of  the  country.  They  were  most  plentiful  on  the  west  side 
of  Dolga  Bay,  where  the  tundra  resembled  that  of  Kolguev. 
A  few  were  seen  near  Cape  Greben  in  the  south  of  the 
island,  and  a  young  one,  fully  fledged,  shot  on  July  15th. 
We  saw  twenty  or  thirty  on  Dolgoi  Island  during  our  short 
stay.  None  were  observed  in  any  part  of  Novaya  Zemlya 
this  year,  but  it  is  possible  they  had  left  before  our  arrival ; 
we  met  with  them  there  in  1895. 

6.  Plectrophenax  nivalis. 

The  Snow-Bunting  was  certainly  the  commonest  land-bird 
wherever  we  went.  Several  nests  were  in  such  unusual 
positions  that  they  may  be  worth  recording.  On  July  2nd  we 
found  a  deserted  nest,  containing  five  eggs,  placed  on  a  flat 
stone  in  the  dry  bed  of  a  stream ;  on  the  same  stone  were 
the  remains  of  an  older  nest.  Ten  yards  higher  up  were  two 
more  old  nests  touching  each  other,  and  evidently  made  in 
successive  years.  The  streams  of  Waigats  become  large 
torrents  when  the  snow  melts  in  spring,  but  shrink  to  little 
rivulets  in  summer,  with  broad  dry  beds  of  shingle  and  mud. 
All  these  nests  were  in  the  centre  of  the  shingle  and  totally 
unprotected.  There  were  plenty  of  crevices  among  the  rocks 
in  the  vicinity  which  the  birds  might  have  occupied.  On 
July  3rd  we  found  another  nest  by  a  stream,  placed  on  the 
top  of  a  detached  pinnacle  of  mud  which  projected  from  the 
bank.  It  contained  two  young  birds  ready  to  fly  and  an 
addled  egg.  Within  fifty  yards  were  great  screes  affording 
unlimited  and  well-secreted  nesting-places;  therefore  all 
these  positions  were  matters  of  choice,  not  necessity.  On 
our  first  landing  on  Waigats  (June  29th)  some  young  birds 
were  on  the  wing,  so  that  few  nests  with  eggs  were  taken. 
The  number  of  mosquitoes  these  birds  destroy  must  be  very 
great ;  we  saw  them  all  day  long  with  great  bunches  of  these 
insects  in  their  beaks.  Fortunately  for  us,  the  weather  was 
generally  cool  enough  to  keep  the  mosquitoes  in  the  shelter  of 
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the  grass,  and  the  Snow-Buntings  ran  through  it  in  all 
directions  like  mice,  far  too  busy  collecting  the  little  wretches 
to  trouble  about  our  watching  them. 

7.  Otocorys  alpestbis.     Shore  Lark. 

This  species  was  plentiful  wherever  we  landed  on  Waigats 
and  also  on  Dolgoi  Island.  It  is  an  early  breeder,  as  many 
young  were  flying  on  our  arrival.  Four  nests  were  taken  (with 
five,  five,  three,  and  four  eggs  respectively)  between  June 
30th  and  July  11th.  Last  season's  observations  confirm  the 
idea  that  occasionally  this  bird  breeds  twice.  The  positions 
of  the  nests  were  similar  to  those  we  found  on  Eolguev  and 
of  the  same  materials  (Ibis,  1896,  p.  215). 

8.  Nyctea  scandiaca.     Snowy  Owl. 

Unfortunately  these  birds  are  large  enough  to  form  an 
article  of  food,  and  therefore  suffer  from  the  increase  of  the 
Samoyed  population ;  we  found  their  wings,  &c.,  on  the  sites 
of  old  camps  on  several  occasions.  Having  tried  before 
without  success  to  obtain  the  eggs,  we  were  determined  last 
year  to  get  them  if  possible,  and  never  left  a  likely  spot 
unvisited ;  but  all  to  no  purpose,  no  nest  being  found  which 
showed  signs  of  having  been  used  last  season.  The  cause 
of  this  was  no  doubt  the  fact  it  was  a  bad  year  for  lemmings 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  countries  visited ;  we  only  saw 
two  lemmings  in  two  months.  In  the  Gubina  Valley,  on  the 
south  side  of  Matotschin  Scharr,  were  eight  old  nests  of  the 
Snowy  Owl  of  various  ages,  all  placed  on  the  tops  of  mounds, 
the  sides  of  which  were  full  of  lemming-holes — in  fact, 
homes  comfortably  placed  over  a  living  larder  !  The  interior 
of  the  later  nests  had  no  lining  except  a  quantity  of  jaw- 
bones and  other  remains  of  the  lemming.  A  dead  bird  of 
this  species  was  picked  up  on  Dolgoi  Island. 

9.  Archibuteo  lagopus. 

The  Rough-legged  Buzzard  was  another  of  the  birds  added 
to  the  list  for  Waigats.  We  first  found  a  pair  on  June  29th 
breeding  in  a  range  of  hills  near  Dolga  Bay.  The  nest  was 
placed  about  twenty  feet  from  the  top  of  the  cliff  and  was 
made  entirely  of  grass ;    it  contained  three  young  in  down 
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and  a  headless  young  Snow-Bunting.  We  secured  the  male 
Buzzard  and  young.  Another  nest  was  found  on  a  cliff  of 
the  coast  near  our  anchorage  in  Dolga  Bay^  containing  two 
eggs  which  had  been  deserted  last  year.  The  third  nest  was 
also  near  Dolga  Bay^  and  was  picturesquely  placed  on  a 
detached  pinnacle  of  rock  projecting  from  the  side  of  a  hill. 
It  contained  four  young  in  down,  two  of  which  were  taken 
on  board  alive,  and  at  once  became  the  pets  of  the  crew. 
Their  rapid  growth  was  very  interesting  to  watch.  As  soon 
as  they  were  feathered  they  chose  the  roof  of  the  engine- 
house  for  their  favourite  perch,  from  which  they  had  a  good 
view  of  the  various  countries  they  visited.  Both  birds  are 
now  in  the  Zoological  Society^s  Gardens,  Regent^s  Park. 

10.  Halia^tus  albicilla. 

A  White-tailed  Eagle  was  seen,  but  not  shot,  near  Dolga 
Bay,  Waigats.  Incidentally  I  may  remark  that  this  bird  is 
still  far  from  extinct  in  Norway.  While  stopping  at  Skaaro — 
an  island  near  Tromso,  where  Herr  Oisever  has  a  whaling 
establishment — to  take  in  coals  for  our  voyage,  we  were  told 
by  the  butcher  that  he  counted  thirty  of  these  birds  sitting 
on  one  of  the  sheds  at  5.30  one  morning  in  the  spring  of 
last  year.  The  large  amount  of  food  here  attracts  great 
numbers  of  birds,  and  I  have  counted  seventy  Ravens  on  the 
hillside  near.  The  place  is  left  in  the  winter  with  only 
an  old  man  in  charge,  during  which  time  the  birds  are  un- 
molested ;  but  the  butcher,  who  returns  each  spring,  has  a 
rifle  and  can  use  it.  From  what  I  saw  one  day  when 
waiting  to  get  photographs  of  the  Gulls,  &c.,  I  feel  sure  he 
was  personally  known  to  them,  for  while  they  took  little 
notice  of  me  and  most  of  the  men  about  the  works,  they  left 
for  another  island  directly  he  appeared,  although  he  had  no 
gun  at  the  time. 

11.  Falco  pereqrinus. 

Coming  on  deck  two  hours  after  our  arrival  in  Dolga 
Bay  on  June  29th,  we  were  told  by  Captain  Ejeldsen  he  had 
found  a  '^  Hawk^s  ^'  nest  on  the  island  close  to  our  anchorage. 
We  landed  at  once  to  investigate,  and  found  the  nest  to  be  that 
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of  a  Peregrine.  It  was  placed  on  a  projecting  ledge  of  the 
cliff-face  some  forty  feet  above  the  sea,  and  was  constructed 
chiefly  of  sticks,  which  must  have  cost  the  birds  some  trouble 
to  collect^  as  nothing  grows  on  this  island  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  stick  except  a  dwarf  species  of  willow,  and  that 
only  at  rare  intervals.  We  took  the  three  well-coloured 
eggs  after  photographing  them  in  situ,  and  shot  the  male 
bird.  It  was  well  we  secured  the  eggs  then,  for  on  visiting 
the  spot  again  two  days  later  the  whole  piece  of  cliff  on 
which  the  nest  was  placed  had  fallen  into  the  sea. 

The  next  time  we  met  with  this  species  was  on  July  18th 
at  Cape  Matinsela,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island.  The 
nest  was  on  the  spur  of  the  sandhills  running  out  towards 
the  shore;  it  consisted  of  a  little  grass  only,  and  con- 
tained three  young  in  down.  The  female  was  shot.  On 
August  10th  we  were  fortunate  in  finding  this  bird  breeding 
on  the  cliffs  of  Silver  Bay,  Lutke  Land,  the  first  record  of 
it  on  the  North  Island.  There  were  the  two  old  birds  and 
four  young ;  two  of  the  latter  flew  on  our  approach,  and  the 
others  remained  sitting  on  a  ledge  of  the  slate  rock  com- 
posing the  cliff.  The  nest  was  placed  in  a  recess  of  the 
cliff,  some  100  feet  high  at  that  part.  Th^el  has  struck  this 
bird  out  of  his  list  for  all  three  islands,  but  this  is  evidently 
incorrect.  While  lying-to  in  a  fog  off  Nameless  Bay  on 
the  west  coast  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  I  had  written  that,  as  we 
found  the  bird  both  on  Lutke  Land  and  Waigats,  it  would 
probably  be  recorded  from  Novaya  Zemlya ;  and  three  hours 
after  we  were  able  to  complete  the  record  of  this  bird  for  all 
three  islands,  by  6nding  a  pair  with  young.  They  had  bred 
in  a  ravine  cut  through  the  slate  rock  200  feet  deep,  and  at 
the  bottom  of  which  a  river  ran  into  the  south  side  of 
Nameless  Bay.  On  further  reference  I  find  Pelzeln  records 
this  bird  from  the  South  Island. 

12.    FaLCO  JESALON. 

A  Merlin  was  seen  near  Habarova  on  July  17th,  but  unfor- 
tunately we  were  unable  to  secure  it.  The  remarks  on  the 
extension  of  range  of  the  White  Wagtail  apply  to  this  species 
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also,  for  it  has  previously  been  recorded  only  by  Messrs. 
Harvie-Brown  and  Seebohm  in  lat,  68**. 

13.  Anser  segetum.     Bean-Goose. 

Although  none  of  these  birds  were  shot  on  Waigats^  we 
saw  one  flock  well  through  our  glasses^  and  identified  them 
as  Bean-Geese.  As  mentioned  above^  we  shot  nine  of  this 
species  in  Belootchia  Bay ;  the  longest  measured  31  inches 
from  tip  of  beak  to  end  of  tail^  and  the  shortest  27.  We 
also  shot  eight  Bean-Geese  on  Lutke  Land^  near  Belushja 
Bay ;  and  from  our  observations  generally^  we  think  the 
majority  of  the  Geese  visiting  these  islands  are  of  this  and 
the  following  species.  A  flock  of  seventy  to  a  hundred 
"  Grey ''  Geese  were  seen  at  Bear  Bay ;  in  fact,  they  were 
numerous  in  most  places  where  the  Samoyeds  had  not  yet 
settled.  It  was  strange  we  never  saw  Brent  Geese  either  in 
1895  or  1897,  as  they  have  been  recorded  by  almost  all 
previous  visitors. 

14.  Anser  albifrons. 

Twenty-seven  White-fronted  Geese  were  shot  in  Beloot- 
chia Bay  on  July  23rd.  The  longest  was  28  inches,  and  the 
shortest  25  inches.  In  all  cases  the  species  were  in  separate 
flocks.  Five  of  these  birds  were  seen  on  July  28th  in 
Belushja  Bay,  which  appears  to  be  a  favourite  breeding-place 
for  Geese,  and  to  be  rarely  disturbed  by  the  Samoyeds,  as 
yet,  at  that  season ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  shortly 
establish  hunting-stations  up  the  east  coast.  We  found 
long  strings  of  the  upper  mandibles  of  both  the  above 
species  in  their  houses,  made  into  playthings  for  their 
children. 

15.    CyGNUS  BEWICKI. 

Eight  Bewick^s  Swans  passed  within  a  hundred  yards  at 
Dolga  Bay,  July  3rd.  None  were  seen  this  year  on  Novaya 
Zemlya. 

16.  Harelda  glacialis. 

Long-tailed  Ducks  were  very  numerous  on  Waigats  and 
Novaya  Zemlya.     On  Dolgoi  Island  we  secured  a  female 
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and  young  in  down  ;  and  a  few  birds  were  shot  on  Lutke 
Land. 

17.  SOMATERIA  MOLLISSIMA. 

The  Common  Eider  was  the  only  one  we  found  breeding 
on  Waigats  and  Novaya  Zerolya.  Though  not  protected,  as 
it  is  in  Norway,  it  is  still  fairly  plentiful  on  these  islands. 

18.  SoMATERIA  SPECTABILIS. 

We  again  failed  to  secure  authentic  eggs  of  the  King- 
Eider;  a  young  bird  in  down  and  its  mother  were,  however, 
shot  on  Dolgoi  Island  on  July  20th. 

Ivan  Alexandrovitch  Koshevin,  the  principal  Russian 
merchant  in  Habarova,  told  us  that  the  King-Eider  bred  on 
Dolgoi,  and  the  Common  Eider  on  Waigats.  The  infor- 
mation he  gave  us  about  all  the  larger  birds  was  very  correct ; 
and  he  pointed  out  at  once,  on  the  drawings  shown  him,  the 
difference  between  the  various  Swans  and  Geese.  We  shot 
three  females  in  Belushja  Bay,  July  28th,  and  saw  a  flock 
of  between  500  and  600  Eiders  on  Ziwolka  Bay  behind 
Pachtussoff  Island,  lat.  74°  24/,  on  Aug.  6th,  which  we 
thought  belonged  to  this  species.  They  flew  over  us  several 
times,  but  not  within  range. 

19.  Merous  merganser. 

We  shot  two  Goosanders  at  Cape  Matinsela,  Waigats, 
on  July  18th,  and  were  thus  able  to  add  this  bird  to  the 
list  for  the  island.  We  were  specially  glad  to  secure  them, 
as  we  had  recorded  this  species  on  Novaya  Zemlya  in  1895 
from  observation  only,  and  the  capture  on  Waigats  confirms 
this  opinion  to  some  extent.  It  has  not  been  previously 
found  in  any  of  the  three  islands. 

20.  Mergus  serrator. 

Several  Red-breasted  Mergansers  were  seen  on  Waigats, 
also  near  Habarova ;  we  only  succeeded  in  bringing  them  to 
bag  near  Belushja  Bay. 

21.  Charadrius  pluvialis. 

Five  Golden  Plovers  were  seen  near  Dolga  Bay,  Waigats, 
on  July  2nd,  and  several  more  near  Cape  Greben,  July  11th ; 
none  were  shot. 
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22.  Squatarola  helvetica. 

Soon  after  landing  on  Dolgoi  Island  we  saw  some  Grey 
Plovers  in  the  distance,  and  there  they  (or  rather  we)  remained, 
in  spite  of  all  our  efforts  to  come  to  closer  quarters.  We 
watched  several  pairs  for  two  hours,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  all  the  young  could  fly.  Two  hatched-out  egg- 
shells were  picked  up.  As  this  was  on  July  20th,  and  eggs 
were  taken  up  to  July  13th,  in  1895,  on  Kolguev,  the  early 
season  had  evidently  affected  these  birds.  The  young  seen 
on  the  wing  were  quite  as  wild  as  their  parents. 

23.  J^OIALITIS  hiaticula. 

Ringed  Plovers  were  plentiful  on  Waigats,  Habarova, 
Dolgoi,  Novaya  Zemlya,  and  the  most  northern  point 
reached  of  Lutke  Land^  in  places  that  afforded  suitable 
breeding-ground ;  but  we  were  generally  too  late  for  eggs, 
and  the  only  ones  taken  were  at  Dolga  Bay,  on  the  2nd  and 
8th  of  July. 

24.  EUDROMIAS  MORINELLUS. 

Dotterel  were  common  on  both  the  north  and  south  euds 
of  Waigats ;  many  of  the  birds  did  not  appear  to  be  breeding, 
and  only  four  clutches  (all  of  three  eggs  each)  were  taken — 
the  first  being  found  on  June  29th  and  the  last  on  July  18th. 
Several  families  of  young  in  down  were  also  secured.  One 
female  was  shot  from  the  nest,  but  three  adults  shot  with  the 
young  were  males.  Some  of  these  handsome  birds  were 
obtained  on  Dolgoi  Island,  and  a  few  seen  at  Habarova. 
None  were  observed  last  year  on  Novaya  Zemlya,  although 
we  passed  over  the  same  country  where  their  eggs  had  been 
taken  in  1895. 

25.  Strepsilas  interpres. 

The  Turnstone  was  one  of  those  birds  we  were  surprised 
not  to  find  on  Waigats,  as  the  country  appeared  so  suitable 
for  it ;  and  we  had  already  recorded  it  from  Novaya  Zemlya 
in  1895.  Several  pairs  were  seen  on  Dolgoi  Island,  and 
both  old  and  young  shot  there.  One  was  also  shot  near 
Habarova,  July  16th. 
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the  grass^  and  the  Snow-Buntings  ran  through  it  in  all 
directions  like  mice^  far  too  busy  collecting  the  little  wretches 
to  trouble  about  our  watching  them. 

7.  Otocorys  alpestris.     Shore  Lark. 

This  species  was  plentiful  wherever  we  landed  on  Waigats 
and  also  on  Dolgoi  Island.  It  is  an  early  breeder^  as  many 
young  were  flying  on  our  arrival.  Four  nests  were  taken  (with 
five,  five,  three,  and  four  eggs  respectively)  between  June 
30th  and  July  11th.  Last  season's  observations  confirm  the 
idea  that  occasionally  this  bird  breeds  twice.  The  positions 
of  the  nests  were  similar  to  those  we  found  on  Eolguev  and 
of  the  same  materials  (Ibis^  1896,  p.  215). 

8.  Nyctea  scandiaca.     Snowy  Owl. 

Unfortunately  these  birds  are  large  enough  to  form  an 
article  of  food,  and  therefore  suffer  from  the  increase  of  the 
Samoyed  population ;  we  found  their  wings,  &c.,  on  the  sites 
of  old  camps  on  several  occasions.  Having  tried  before 
without  success  to  obtain  the  eggs,  we  were  determined  last 
year  to  get  them  if  possible,  and  never  left  a  likely  spot 
unvisited ;  but  all  to  no  purpose,  no  nest  being  found  which 
showed  sigus  of  having  been  used  last  season.  The  cause 
of  this  was  no  doubt  the  fact  it  was  a  bad  year  for  lemmings 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  countries  visited ;  we  only  saw 
two  lemmings  in  two  months.  In  the  Oubina  Valley,  on  the 
south  side  of  Matotschin  Scharr,  were  eight  old  nests  of  the 
Snowy  Owl  of  various  ages,  all  placed  on  the  tops  of  mounds, 
the  sides  of  which  were  full  of  lemming-holes — in  fact, 
homes  comfortably  placed  over  a  living  larder  !  The  interior 
of  the  later  nests  had  no  lining  except  a  quantity  of  jaw- 
bones and  other  remains  of  the  lemming.  A  dead  bird  of 
this  species  was  picked  up  on  Dolgoi  Island. 

9.  Archibuteo  laoopus. 

The  Rough-legged  Buzzard  was  another  of  the  birds  added 
to  the  list  for  Waigats.  We  first  found  a  pair  on  June  29th 
breeding  in  a  range  of  hills  near  Dolga  Bay.  The  nest  was 
placed  about  twenty  feet  from  the  top  of  the  cliff  and  was 
made  entirely  of  grass ;    it  contained  three  young  in  down 
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and  a  headless  young  Snow-Bunting.  We  secured  the  male 
Buzzard  and  young.  Another  nest  was  found  on  a  cliff  of 
the  coast  near  our  anchorage  in  Dolga  Bay^  containing  two 
eggs  which  had  been  deserted  last  year.  The  third  nest  was 
also  near  Dolga  Bay^  and  was  picturesquely  placed  on  a 
detached  pinnacle  of  rock  projecting  from  the  side  of  a  hill. 
It  contained  four  young  in  down,  two  of  which  were  taken 
on  board  alive,  and  at  once  became  the  pets  of  the  crew. 
Their  rapid  growth  was  very  interesting  to  watch.  As  soon 
as  they  were  feathered  they  chose  the  roof  of  the  engine- 
house  for  their  favourite  perch,  from  which  they  had  a  good 
view  of  the  various  countries  they  visited.  Both  birds  are 
now  in  the  Zoological  Society's  Gardens,  Regent's  Park. 

10.  Halia^tus  albicilla. 

A  White-tailed  Eagle  was  seen,  but  not  shot,  near  Dolga 
Bay,  Waigats.  Incidentally  I  may  remark  that  this  bird  is 
still  far  from  extinct  in  Norway.  While  stopping  at  Skaaro — 
an  island  near  Tromso,  where  Herr  Gisever  has  a  whaling 
establishment — to  take  in  coals  for  our  voyage,  we  were  told 
by  the  butcher  that  he  counted  thirty  of  these  birds  sitting 
on  one  of  the  sheds  at  5.30  one  morning  in  the  spring  of 
last  year.  The  large  amount  of  food  here  attracts  great 
numbers  of  birds,  and  I  have  counted  seventy  Ravens  on  the 
hillside  near.  The  place  is  left  in  the  winter  with  only 
an  old  man  in  charge,  during  which  time  the  birds  are  un- 
molested ;  but  the  butcher,  who  returns  each  spring,  has  a 
rifle  and  can  use  it.  From  what  I  saw  one  day  when 
waiting  to  get  photographs  of  the  Gulls,  &c.,  I  feel  sure  he 
was  personally  known  to  them,  for  while  they  took  little 
notice  of  me  and  most  of  the  men  about  the  works,  they  left 
for  another  island  directly  he  appeared,  although  he  had  no 
gun  at  the  time. 

11.  Falco  pereqrinus. 

Coming  on  deck  two  hours  after  our  arrival  in  Dolga 
Bay  on  June  29th,  we  were  told  by  Captain  Ejeldsen  he  had 
found  a  '^  Hawk's  ''  nest  on  the  island  close  to  our  anchorage. 
We  landed  at  once  to  investigate,  and  found  the  nest  to  be  that 
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of  a  Peregrine.  It  was  placed  ou  a  projecting  ledge  of  the 
cliff-face  some  forty  feet  above  the  sea,  and  was  constructed 
chiefly  of  sticks^  which  must  have  cost  the  birds  some  trouble 
to  collect^  as  nothing  grows  on  this  island  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  stick  except  a  dwarf  species  of  willow^  and  that 
only  at  rare  intervals.  We  took  the  three  well-coloured 
eggs  after  photographing  them  in  situ,  and  shot  the  male 
bird.  It  was  well  we  secured  the  eggs  then,  for  on  visiting 
the  spot  again  two  days  later  the  whole  piece  of  cliflf  on 
which  the  nest  was  placed  had  fallen  into  the  sea. 

The  next  time  we  met  with  this  species  was  on  July  18th 
at  Cape  Matinsela,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island.  The 
nest  was  on  the  spur  of  the  sandhills  running  out  towards 
the  shore;  it  consisted  of  a  little  grass  only,  and  con- 
tained three  young  in  down.  The  female  was  shot.  On 
August  10th  we  were  fortunate  in  finding  this  bird  breeding 
on  the  clifli  of  Silver  Bay,  Lutke  Land,  the  first  record  of 
it  on  the  North  Island.  There  were  the  two  old  birds  and 
four  young ;  two  of  the  latter  flew  on  our  approach,  and  the 
others  remained  sitting  on  a  ledge  of  the  slate  rock  com- 
posing the  cliff.  The  nest  was  placed  in  a  recess  of  the 
cliff,  some  100  feet  high  at  that  part.  Theel  has  struck  this 
bird  out  of  his  list  for  all  three  islands,  but  this  is  evidently 
incorrect.  While  lying-to  in  a  fog  off  Nameless  Bay  on 
the  west  coast  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  I  had  written  that,  as  we 
found  the  bird  both  on  Lutke  Land  and  Waigats,  it  would 
probably  be  recorded  from  Novaya  Zemlya ;  and  three  hours 
after  we  were  able  to  complete  the  record  of  this  bird  for  all 
three  islands,  by  6nding  a  pair  with  young.  They  had  bred 
in  a  ravine  cut  through  the  slate  rock  200  feet  deep,  and  at 
the  bottom  of  which  a  river  ran  into  the  south  side  of 
Nameless  Bay.  On  further  reference  I  find  Pelzeln  records 
this  bird  from  the  South  Island. 

12.    FaLCO  iESALON. 

A  Merlin  was  seen  near  Habarova  on  July  17th,  but  unfor- 
tunately we  were  unable  to  secure  it.  The  remarks  on  the 
extension  of  range  of  the  White  Wagtail  apply  to  this  species 
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also,  for  it  has  previously  been  recorded  only  by  Messrs. 
Harvie-Brown  and  Seebohm  in  lat.  68**. 

13.  Anser  seoetum.     Bean-Goose. 

Although  none  of  these  birds  were  shot  on  Waigats,  we 
saw  one  flock  well  through  our  glasses^  and  identified  them 
as  Bean.Geese.  As  mentioned  above^  we  shot  nine  of  this 
species  in  Belootchia  Bay ;  the  longest  measured  31  inches 
from  tip  of  beak  to  end  of  tail^  and  the  shortest  27.  We 
also  shot  eight  Bean-Oeese  on  Lutke  Land,  near  Belushja 
Bay ;  and  from  our  observations  generally,  we  think  the 
majority  of  the  Geese  visiting  these  islands  are  of  this  and 
the  following  species.  A  flock  of  seventy  to  a  hundred 
"  Grey  "  Geese  were  seen  at  Bear  Bay ;  in  fact,  they  were 
numerous  in  most  places  where  the  Samoyeds  had  not  yet 
settled.  It  was  strange  we  never  saw  Brent  Geese  either  in 
1895  or  1897,  as  they  have  been  recorded  by  almost  all 
previous  visitors. 

14.  Anser  albifrons. 

Twenty-seven  White-fronted  Geese  were  shot  in  Beloot- 
chia Bay  on  July  23rd.  The  longest  was  28  inches,  and  the 
shortest  25  inches.  In  all  cases  the  species  were  in  separate 
flocks.  Five  of  these  birds  were  seen  on  July  28th  in 
Belushja  Bay,  which  appears  to  be  a  favourite  breeding-place 
for  Geese,  and  to  be  rarely  disturbed  by  the  Samoyeds,  as 
yet,  at  that  season ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  shortly 
establish  hunting-stations  up  the  east  coast.  We  found 
long  strings  of  the  upper  mandibles  of  both  the  above 
species  in  their  houses,  made  into  playthings  for  their 
children. 

15.  Cygnus  bewicki. 

Eight  Bewick^s  Swans  passed  within  a  hundred  yards  at 
Dolga  Bay,  July  3rd.  None  were  seen  this  year  on  Novaya 
Zemlya. 

16.  Harelda  glacialis. 

Long-tailed  Ducks  were  very  numerous  on  Waigats  and 
Novaya  Zemlya.     On  Dolgoi  Island  we  secured  a  female 
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and  young  in  down  ;  and  a  few  birds  were  shot  on  Lutke 
Land. 

17.  SOMATERIA  MOLLI8SIMA. 

The  Common  Eider  was  the  only  one  we  found  breeding 
on  Waigats  and  Novaya  Zerolya.  Though  not  protected,  as 
it  is  in  Norway,  it  is  still  fairly  plentiful  on  these  islands. 

18.  SoMATERIA  SPECTABILIS. 

We  again  failed  to  secure  authentic  eggs  of  the  King- 
Eider;  a  young  bird  in  down  and  its  motlier  were,  however, 
shot  on  Dolgoi  Island  on  July  20th. 

Ivan  Alexandrovitch  Koshevin,  the  principal  Russian 
merchant  in  Habarova,  told  us  that  the  King-Eider  bred  on 
Dolgoi,  and  the  Common  Eider  on  Waigats.  The  infor- 
mation he  gave  us  about  all  the  larger  birds  was  very  correct ; 
and  he  pointed  out  at  once,  on  the  drawings  shown  him,  the 
difference  between  the  various  Swans  and  Geese.  We  shot 
three  females  in  Belushja  Bay,  July  28th,  and  saw  a  flock 
of  between  500  and  600  Eiders  on  Ziwolka  Bay  behind 
Pachtussoff  Island,  lat.  74°  24/,  on  Aug.  6th,  which  we 
thought  belonged  to  this  species.  They  flew  over  us  several 
times,  but  not  within  range. 

19.  Mergus  merganser. 

We  shot  two  Goosanders  at  Cape  Matinsela,  Waigats, 
on  July  18th,  and  were  thus  able  to  add  this  bird  to  the 
list  for  the  island.  We  were  specially  glad  to  secure  them, 
as  we  had  recorded  this  species  on  Novaya  Zemlya  in  1895 
from  observation  only,  and  the  capture  on  Waigats  confirms 
this  opinion  to  some  extent.  It  has  not  been  previously 
found  in  any  of  the  three  islands. 

20.  Merous  serrator. 

Several  Red-breasted  Mergansers  were  seen  on  Waigats, 
also  near  Habarova ;  we  only  succeeded  in  bringing  them  to 
bag  near  Belushja  Bay. 

21.  Charadrius  pluvialis. 

Five  Golden  Plovers  were  seen  near  Dolga  Bay,  Waigats, 
on  July  2nd,  and  several  more  near  Cape  Greben,  July  11th ; 
none  were  shot. 
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22.  Squatarola  helvetica. 

Soon  after  landiDg  on  Dolgoi  Island  we  saw  some  Grey 
Plovers  in  the  distance,  and  there  they  (or  rather  we)  remained, 
in  spite  of  all  our  efforts  to  come  to  closer  quarters.  We 
watched  several  pairs  for  two  hours,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  all  the  young  could  fly.  Two  hatched-out  egg- 
shells were  picked  up.  As  this  was  on  July  20th,  and  eggs 
were  taken  up  to  July  13th,  in  1895,  on  Kolguev,  the  early 
season  had  evidently  affected  these  birds.  The  young  seen 
on  the  wing  were  quite  as  wild  as  their  parents. 

23.  jSgialitis  hiaticula. 

Ringed  Plovers  were  plentiful  on  Waigats,  Habarova, 
Dolgoi,  Novaya  Zemlya,  and  the  most  northern  point 
reached  of  Lutke  Land^  in  places  that  afforded  suitable 
breeding-ground ;  but  we  were  generally  too  late  for  eggs, 
and  the  only  ones  taken  were  at  Dolga  Bay,  on  the  2nd  and 
8th  of  July. 

24.    EUDROMIAS  MORINELLUS. 

Dotterel  were  common  on  both  the  north  and  south  ends 
of  Waigats ;  many  of  the  birds  did  not  appear  to  be  breeding, 
and  only  four  clutches  (all  of  three  eggs  each)  were  taken — 
the  first  being  found  on  June  29th  and  the  last  on  July  18th. 
Several  families  of  young  in  down  were  also  secured.  One 
female  was  shot  from  the  nest,  but  three  adults  shot  with  the 
young  were  males.  Some  of  these  handsome  birds  were 
obtained  on  Dolgoi  Island,  and  a  few  seen  at  Habarova. 
None  were  observed  last  year  on  Novaya  Zemlya,  although 
we  passed  over  the  same  country  where  their  eggs  had  been 
taken  in  1895. 

25.  Strepsilas  interpres. 

The  Turnstone  was  one  of  those  birds  we  were  surprised 
not  to  find  on  Waigats,  as  the  country  appeared  so  suitable 
for  it ;  and  we  had  already  recorded  it  from  Novaya  Zemlya 
in  1895.  Several  pairs  were  seen  on  Dolgoi  Island,  and 
both  old  and  young  shot  there.  One  was  also  shot  near 
Habarova,  July  16th. 
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26.  Phalaropus  hyperboreus. 

Red-necked  Phalaropes  were  common  on  all  the  marshes 
of  Waigats.  Three  clutches  of  eggs — four,  three,  and  four 
respectively — were  found  between  June  80th  and  July  5th ; 
all  in  wet  positions,  and  in  one  case  I  stood  in  nine  inches 
of  water  to  photograph  the  eggs,  the  nest  being  in  coarse 
grass  over  the  water.  Several  young  in  down  were  also 
secured.  The  only  bird  shot  from  the  nest  proved  to  be  a 
male.     The  species  was  common  on  Dolgoi  Island. 

27.    TrINGA  ALPINA. 

Dunlins  were  sparsely  but  evenly  distributed  over  all  the 
parts  of  Waigats  we  visited,  and  generally  had  young ;  a 
clutch  of  four  eggs,  half  incubated,  was  taken  on  July  8th. 

A  bird  of  the  year  was  shot  at  Habarova,  July  17th ;  and 
several  pairs  of  old  birds  were  seen  on  Dolgoi  Island  during 
our  short  visit  there. 

This  species  is  not  at  all  gregarious  during  the  breeding- 
season  ;  even  in  Iceland,  to  which  thousands  resort  every 
summer,  we  rarely  found  more  than  one  pair  in  a  marsh. 

28.  Tringa  minuta. 

It  would  be  far  easier  to  write  a  paper  than  a  paragraph 
on  the  Little  Stint,  so  charming  is  this  bird  in  all  its  ways, 
and  so  entirely  without  fear  of  man.  Little  Stints  were 
the  commonest  species  on  Waigats  after  the  Snow-Bunting, 
and  especially  numerous  at  the  heads  of  Dolga  Bay  and 
other  inlets  of  the  sea  ;  but  they  did  not  confine  themselves 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  shore,  a  number  breeding  round 
the  lakes,  two  to  three  miles  inland.  They  were  also 
nesting  near  Habarova,  on  Dolgoi  Island,  and  at  Belootchia 
Bay,  Novaya  Zemlya.  At  the  last  place,  on  our  showing 
some  young  ones  to  Taitiana,  our  Saraoyed  hostess  of  1895, 
she  explained  that  the  Samoyed  dogs  eat  most  of  the  young 
of  this  and  other  species  before  they  can  fly.  There  are 
generally  forty  to  sixty  dogs  at  a  camp ;  and  as  the  poor 
brutes  are  often  half  starved,  they  range  over  the  country 
for  miles,  clearing  off  everything,  from  Little  Stints  upwards. 
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So  that  practically  the   sufferers    from  our  egg-collecting 
were  the  dogs  and  not  the  Stints ! 

We  found  large  numbers  of  nests  at  many  of  the  places 
visited,  and  took  183  eggs,  all  of  which  were  fertile  :  a  fact 
worth  recording.  A  series  of  photographs  of  the  nests  were 
taken,  the  camera  being  placed  vertically  over  them.  In  two 
instances  the  bird  came  back  and  sat  on  her  eggs  to  be 
photographed ;  it  appeared  to  wonder  what  the  large  black 
cloth  and  other  paraphernalia  (including  the  operator)  were 
for,  but  showed  no  signs  of  real  fear. 

As  in  the  case  of  Anthus  cervinus,  the  question  of  assimi- 
lated coloration  was  very  interesting.  Nine  nests  were  found 
one  day  in  an  hour,  five  on  a  shingle-bar,  composed  chiefly 
of  water-worn  fragments  of  slate  and  covered  in  places  with 
a  little  dried  yellow-grey  grass ;  and  four — not  a  hundred 
yards  distant — were  among  richly-tinted  green  and  brown 
moss,  sparsely  covered  with  bright  green  grass.  The  five 
placed  among  the  dead  grass  were  all  of  a  grey  tone  of 
colour  with  small  spots;  while  the  four  in  the  moss  were 
among  the  most  richly  coloured  and  blotched  clutches  we 
took  last  year.  It  is  now  generally  accepted  that  females 
among  the  higher  types  of  domestic  animals  are  largely 
influenced  by  the  animals  they  see  when  pregnant ;  but  the 
orthodox  view  is  that  birds  know  the  future  colour  of  their 
eggs,  and  select  a  nesting-site  to  correspond.  These  and 
other  instances  lead  me  to  the  belief  that  the  bird  is  in  some 
cases  influenced  by  her  surroundings. 

29.    TrINGA  TEMMINCKl. 

Temrainck's  Stint  was  the  fourth  species  added  to  the 
Waigats  list.  We  first  met  with  it  on  July  6th  at  the  north 
end  of  the  island,  where  the  adult  male  was  shot  and  four 
young  in  down  were  secured.  We  also  found  both  parents 
and  four  young  in  the  south  of  Waigats,  and  were  packing 
the  latter  away  in  the  knapsack  when  three  juvenile  Stints, 
more  advanced,  were  secured  near  by.  As  the  latter  showed 
great  anxiety  to  depart,  the  museum  labels  were  attached  to 
their  legs  first ;  in  spite  of  which  one  wandered  off"  seven  or 
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eight  feet,  when  the  old  Stint  at  once  came  and  covered  it, 
but  with  many  an  anxious  look  both  at  the  projecting  label 
and  at  us.  The  occurrence  was  the  more  extraordinary 
because  this  species  is  usually  much  wilder  than  the  Little 
Stint,  even  when  it  has  young.  At  Habarova  we  again 
found  an  old  bird  with  four  young;  but  the  species  is  rare 
in  these  countries,  as  only  six  or  eight  were  seen  during  the 
whole  journey. 

30.  Tringa  striata. 

The  Purple  Sandpiper  was  observed  at  all  the  places 
visited  except  Dolgoi  Island;  and  no  doubt  with  a  more 
extended  search  we  should  have  met  with  it  there  also. 
Young  in  down  were  obtained  on  Waigats,  July  6th,  11th, 
and  15th,  and  a  nest  of  four  eggs  at  Cape  Greben  on 
July  11th.  The  latter  was  on  a  knoll  of  black  peat  partly 
covered  with  white  lichen,  and  was  lined  with  dead  leaves 
of  a  dwarf  willow. 

31.  Machetes  pugnax. 

We  shot  a  Reeve  the  first  day  we  landed  on  Waigats,  and 
afterwards  saw  a  number  of  both  Ruflfs  and  Reeves ;  but  we 
found  only  two  nests  :  the  first,  on  June  30th,  containing  only 
one  egg,  and  the  second,  on  July  4th,  three.  A  young  bird  in 
down  was  obtained  at  Habarova,  July  14th.  Some  Reeves 
were  also  shot  on  Dolgoi  Island,  July  20th.  The  above  is 
the  first  record  of  this  bird  in  Waigats. 

32.  Sterna  macrura. 

The  only  occasion  on  which  we  met  with  the  Arctic  Tern 
on  land  last  year  was  at  Pachtussoff  Island,  on  the  east 
coast  of  Lutke  Land,  where  a  small  colony  had  young,  just 
able  to  fly,  August  6th.  They  had  nested  on  a  bar  of  shingle 
under  the  shelter  of  the  island. 

33.  Pagophila  eburnea. 

The  Ivory  Gull  also  was  met  with  only  on  the  east  coast 
of  Lutke  Land.  It  was  plentiful  in  Bear  Bay,  August  8th; 
and  more  than  forty  quickly  collected  on  an  ice-floe  where 
our  men  had  killed  a  seal.  Two  of  those  shot  had  large 
incubation-spots,  so  it  is  probable  they  had  bred  this  year  in 
the  neighbourhood.     Both  birds  were  males. 
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84.    RiSSA  TRIDACTYLA. 

The  Kittiwake  was  common  on  all  the  bird-rocks  of 
Novaya  Zemlya.  We  found  no  breeding-places  of  this 
species  nor  of  Briinnich's  Guillemot  on  Waigats. 

35.  Larus  glaucus. 

A  few  scattered  pairs  of  Glaucous  Gulls  breed  on  Waigats^ 
and  we  secured  a  whole  family  of  father,  mother,  and  three 
young  on  an  island  in  Dolga  Bay  for  the  British  Museum. 
We  also  found  the  species  at  Habarova,  on  Dolgoi  Island, 
and  on  Lutke  Land,  but  the  total  number  seen  at  all  these 
places  did  not  equal  those  at  Nameless  Bay.  Admiral 
Markham  noticed  that  the  Glaucous  Gull  did  not  hatch  all 
three  eggs ;  but  this  may  have  been  tlie  result  of  an  unfavour- 
able season,  for  we  met  with  three  cases  in  which  there 
could  be  no  doubt  the  brood  consisted  of  three  young. 

36.  Larus  afpinis. 

Black-mantled  Gulls  were  observed  on  Waigats,  Dolgoi, 
Novaya  Zemlya,  and  at  Habarova,  but  none  were  shot  last 
year.  The  bird  shot  on  Kolguev  in  1895  was  the  Siberian 
River-Gull ;  and  I  quite  agree  with  Dresser^s  views  {f  Birds 
of  Europe,'  vol.  viii.  p.  418)  respecting  Heuglin's  list.  Until 
more  definite  proof  is  forthcoming  of  the  presence  of 
L.  marinus  and  L,  fuscus  in  these  waters  it  will  be  safer  to 
exclude  them  from  the  list. 

37.  Stercorarius  pomatorhinus. 

We  saw  Pomatorhine  Skuas  on  Waigats,  Novaya  Zemlya, 
and  Lutke  Land,  but  no  indication  that  they  were  breeding. 

38.  Stercorarius  crepidatus. 

Two  Richardson's  Skuas  were  shot  on  Dolgoi  and  one  at 
Habarova;  all  were  of  the  white-breasted  variety,  two  being 
females  and  one  male.  The  male  was  shot  on  Dolgoi  while 
endeavouring  to  protect  its  young  in  down,  and  had  mated 
with  a  black  female;  the  latter  kept  out  of  range. 

39.  Stercorarius  parasiticus. 

BufEon's  Skuas  were  seen  on  Waigats  and  Habarova,  but 
no  nests  obtained.    Skuas  of  all  three  kinds  were  again  very 
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numerous  over  Barents  Sea  last  year^  and  were  constantly 
about  the  ship  until  we  sighted  the  Norwegian  coast. 

40.  FULMARUS  OLACIALIS. 

Fulmars  were  only  seen  at  sea  off  the  coasts  of  NoTaya 
Zemlya  and  Lutke  Land. 

41.  COLYMBUS  ADAMSI. 

The  only  Yellow-billed  Diver  we  saw  last  year  with 
certainty  was  in  Nameless  Bay^  and  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  about  the  bird  observed  in  1895.  Previous 
writers  have  referred  the  birds  seen  to  C.  glacialis,  so  that 
further  information  will  be  interesting. 

42.  COLYMBUS  ARCTICUS. 

Black-throated  Divers  were  observed  on  both  the  north 
and  south  of  Waigats^  and  one  nest  of  two  eggs  was  obtained 
June  30th.     The  bird  was  common  on  Dolgoi. 

43.  CoLYMBUS  SEPTENTRIONALIS. 

A  Bed-throated  Diver  and  two  young  in  down  were  shot 
on  Waigats^  July  15th ;  also  at  Belushja  Bay^  July  28th.  In 
both  instances  it  was  the  male  bird  that  stayed  to  take 
care  of  the  youngs  the  female  keeping  at  a  safe  distance. 
Two  pairs  of  these  birds  were  seen  on  Pachtussoff  Island^ 
August  6th^  but  no  sign  of  nest  or  young. 

44.  LOMVIA  BRUENNICHI. 

We  found  the  Briinnich  Guillemot  breeding  only  on  the 
west  coast  of  Novaya  Zemlya^  doubtless  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  sea  on  the  east  side  is  so  rarely  free  from  ice. 

45.  Uria  mandti. 

Mandt's  Black  Guillemots  were  shot  in  Dolga  Bay  and  on 
Pachtussoff  Island.  A  bird  of  the  year  was  seen  in  Nameless 
Bay^  August  12th. 

In  treating  of  the  birds  of  Waigats^  Novaya  Zemlya^  and 
Lutke  Land^  previous  writers  have  always  combined  them 
in  one  list^  with  only  occasional  notes  as  to  the  island  on 
which  certain  species  were  obtained;  so  that  it  is  very 
difficult  in  most  cases  to  determine  the  exact  locality^  and  I 
trusty  therefore^  that  any  errors  in  the  following  lists  may  be 
forgiven.     I  have  always  inserted  the  bird  in  the  division 
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most  probable  from  the  context^  rather  than  omit  the  record 
entirely. 

The  three  islands  are  660  miles  in  total  lengthy  extending 
from  lat.  69°40'  to  lat.  77°,  and  vary  greatly  in  their  climatic 
conditions;  their  avifauna  should  therefore^  I  think,  be 
treated  separately. 

Referring  to  Th.  von  Heuglin's  article  in  'The  Ibis/  1872, 
pp.  60-65,  we  have  no  proof  yet  that  Falco  gyrfalco  visits 
any  of  these  islands,  and  I  am  inclined  to  refer  all  accounts 
of  this  bird  to  Falco  peregrinus.  No  species  of  Grouse 
[Lagopus)  has  yet  been  shot  here;  if  present,  they  would 
probably  be  found  on  Waigats,  but  we  saw  no  trace  of  them 
there  or  on  the  more  northern  lands.  The  excrement  of  this 
bird  resists  the  action  of  the  weather  a  long  time,  so  that  we 
could  scarcely  have  failed  to  observe  it.  As  stated  above,  I 
believe  Larus  affinis  is  the  only  dark-mantled  Gull  on  these 
islands ;  and  also  that  Colymbus  adamsi  (not  C.  glacialis)  is 
the  large  Diver  to  be  found  here. 

In  the  following  lists  the  abbreviations  are : — 

B.  Yon  Baer. 

G.  George  Gillett,  Ibia,  1870,  p.  308. 

H.  Th.  von  Heuglin,  Ibis,  1872,  p.  60. 

Pelz.  Von  Pelzeln. 

Th.  Dr.  Hjalmar  Tb^el,  Ann.  Sci.  Nat,  S^r.  ZooL  tome  iv.  art.  6. 

M.  Admiral  Markham, '  A  Polar  Reconnaissance.' 

P.  Pearson  and  Ftilden. 

Li8t  of  the  Birds  of  Waigats. 


1.  Saxicola  oenantbe    . . 

2.  Antbus  cervinus  .... 
8.  Linota  linaria  (P) . . . . , 
4.  Calcarius  lapponicus   , 
6.  Plectrophenax  nivalis, 

6.  Otocorys  alpestris    . . . 

7.  Nyctea  scandiaca    . . . 

8.  Archibuteo  lagopus    . 

9.  Haliaetus  albicilla  . . . 

10.  Falco  peregrinus 

11.  Anser  segetum     

12.  Cygnus  bewicki  

18.  Mareca  penelope 

14.  Harelda  glacialis. 

15.  Somateria  mollissima 

16.  CEdemia  nigra 
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Birds  of  Waigats  (continued) . 


1 7.  (Edemia  fusca 

18.  Mergus  merganser 

19.  eerrator    . . . . 


20.  Charadrius  pluvialis    . . . 

21.  ^gialitis  hiaticiila 

22.  Eudromias  morinellus 

23.  Phalaropus  hyperboreus, 

24.  Tringa  alpina 

25.  minuta 

26.  temmincki   

27.  striata 


28.  Machetes  pugnax 

29.  Calidris  arenaria  , 
SO.  Sterna  macrura  . 
81.  Larus  glauciis  . . . 
32.  affinis  P    . . . 


33.  Stercorarius  pomatorhinus, 

34.  parasiticus   , 


35.  Coljmbus  glacialis  P  (C.  adamsi  P) 

36.  arcticus    

87.  septentrionalis     

3d.  Una  mandti .* . 
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List  of  the  Birds  of  the  South  Island  of  Novaya  Zemlya. 


1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 


Anthus  cer\inu8 

Calcarius  lapponicus  . 
Plectrophenax  niTalis 
Otocorj's  alpestris  . . . 
Nyctea  scandiaca  . . . 
Haliaetus  albicilla  . . . 
Falco  peregrinus 
Anser  segetum  . . 
albifrons .... 


•   •  •   • 


Bemicla  brenta 

Cygnus  bewicki 

Ilarelda  glacialis    . . . 
Somateria  moUissima 

sj^ectubilis 

Qi^demia  nigra    

fusca  


Mergus  merganser, 
serrator 


^gialitis  hiaticula  . . . 
Eudromias  morinellus . . 
Strepsilas  interpres    . . . 

Tringa  alpina 

minuta   

striata    

Sterna  macrura 

Pagophila  ebumea  . . . 
Rissa  tridactyla 
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Bi7'ds  of  the  South  Island  of  Novaya  Zemlya  (continued) . 


28.  Larus  glaucus     

29.  canus 

30.  affinis  ? 

81.  Stercorarius  catarrhactes 

32.  pomatorhinus    .... 

33.  crepidatus 

34.  parasiticus 

35.  Fulmanis  glacialis 

36.  Coljmbus  glacialis  P  . . . . 

37.  adamsi  

38.  arcticus 

39.  septentrionalis  .... 

40.  Lorn  via  bruennichi    .... 

41.  Una  mandti   

42.  Mergulus  alle 

43.  Fratercula  glacialis 
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List  of  the  Birds  of  the  North  Island  of  Novaya  Zemlya 

{Lutk'e  Land). 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
16. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
80. 
81. 
82. 


Hirundo  rustica 

Plectrophenax  nivalis, 
Otocorys  alpestris  . . , 
Nyctea  scaodiaca. . . . . 

Falco  peregrinus 

Anser  segetum 

albifrons  


Bemicla  brenta  . . . . 
Harelda  glacialis  . . . . 
Somateria  mollissima 
spectabilis 


Mergus  serrator    

Charadrius  pluvialis     . . . . 

i^gialitis  hiaticula 

Eudromias  morinellus. . . . 

Strepsilaa  interpres 

Tringa  striata    

Sterna  macrura 

Pagophila  eburnea   

Rissa  tridactyla    

Larus  glaucus 

Stercorarius  pomatorhinus 

crepidatus    

parasiticus    

Fulmarus  glacialis    

Colyinbus  glacialis  ?    .... 

arcticus    

septentrionalis 

Lomvia  bruennichi 

Uria  mandti 

Mergulus  alle    

Fratercula  glacialis 
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List  of  the  Birds  observed  on  Dolgoi  Island,  July  20th,  1897. 


1.  Anthus  cerrinus. 

2.  Calcarius  lapponicus. 
8.  Plectrophenax  niyallB. 

4.  Otocorys  alpestris. 

5.  Nyctea  scandiaca  (feathers  only). 

6.  Harelda  glacialis. 

7.  Somateria  spectabilis. 

8.  Squatarola  helvetica. 
0.  ^gialitis  hiaticula. 

10.  Eudromias  morinelluB. 


11.  Strepsilas  interpres. 

12.  Phalaropus  hyperboreus. 

13.  Tringa  alpina. 

14.  minuta. 

15.  Machetes  pugnax. 

16.  Larus  glaucus. 

17.  affinis  P 

18.  Stercorarius  crepidatus. 

19.  Colymbus  arcticus. 

20.  septentrionalis. 


List  of  the  Birds  observed  at  Habarova,  July  14M  and 

18M,  1897. 


1.  Motacilla  alba. 

2.  Anthus  cervinus. 
8.  Linota  linaria. 

4.  Calcarius  lapponicus. 

6.  Plectrophenax  nivalis. 

6.  Otocorys  alpestris. 

7.  Nyctea  scandiaca. 

8.  Falco  assalon. 

9.  Harelda  glacialis. 

10.  Somateria  species  P 

11.  Mergus  serrator. 

12.  iEp^alitis  hiaticula. 

13.  Eudromias  morinellus. 


14.  Strepsilas  interpres. 

15.  Tringa  alpina. 

16.  minuta. 

17.  temmindri. 

18.  striata. 

19.  Machetes  pugnax. 

20.  Larus  glaucus. 

21.  affinis  P 

22.  Stercorarius  crepidatua. 

23.  parasiticus. 

24.  Colymbus  arcticus  P 

25.  septentrionalis. 


XVII. — Note  on  DaphcBnositta  miranda^  De  Vis. 
By  T.  Salvadobi,  C.M.Z.S. 

(Plate  IV.) 

Mr.  Sclater  has  kindly  sent  me  for  inspection  a  female 
specimen  of  the  carious  new  form  Daphcenositta  miranda  of 
New  Guinea  (Ibis,  1897,  p.  380)  which  he  has  received  from 
Mr.  De  Vis,  and  has  reqaested  me  to  write  a  few  notes  on 
it,  which  I  have  great  pleasure  in  doing. 

This  bird,  of  which  the  present  specimen  was  obtained  by 
Signor  Giulianetti  on  Mount  Scratchley,  at  an  altitude  of 
12,000  feet,  on  the  Ist  of  October,  1896,  belongs  to  the  sub- 
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I  have  heard  of  no  egg  being  taken  before  Nov.  18th.  If 
the  eg^  is  taken  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  no 
other  is  laid ;  but  the  birds,  being  very  gregarious,  return  to 
sleep  on  the  rookery,  although  they  may  have  no  young  to 
tend.  The  Government  permits  consumption  of  the  eggs  on 
the  island,  but  none  are  to  be  exported.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  eggs  are  not  fit  to  take  after  they  have  been  laid 
three  days.  During  the  period  of  incubation  the  parents 
take  it  in  turns  to  sit,  exchanging  positions  after  about  a 
week.  The  young  birds  appear  about  Jan.  15th,  and  for  a 
fortnight  or  so  they  are  in  danger  from  the  snakes,  which 
swarm  on  some  islands,  such  as  Chappell  Island  and  Babel, 
and  are  entirely  absent  from  others,  such  as  Little  Dog 
Island.  The  eggs,  however,  are  safe,  for  the  old  birds  can 
easily  defend  themselves  when  sitting.  *'  Birders  '^  say  that 
birds  and  snakes  are  not  found  in  the  same  hole;  but  if  a 
man  seizes  a  snake  in  place  of  a  bird  he  must  pull  it  out, 
for  to  relax  his  grip  is  to  court  danger.  There  are  always 
signs  if  there  is  a  bird  in  a  hole,  for  the  parents  carefully 
clean  out  the  passage  before  they  depart  for  the  day  and  stuff 
the  entrance  with  dry  rookery-grass.  In  March  the  feathers 
of  the  young  begin  to  grow ;  before  this  they  are  fat,  downy 
creatures.  By  Act  of  Parliament  ^'birding^^  commences 
in  Tasmanian  lands  on  March  20th,  and  continues  till  the 
surviving  birds  fly  away  about  the  beginning  of  May.  When 
the  young  Petrels  are  fully  feathered  the  parent  birds  desert 
them  altogether  and  depart  seaward,  the  result  being  that 
the  new  generation  is  driven  from  the  holes  by  hunger,  and, 
without  assistance  from  the  old  ones,  they  have  to  find  their 
way  to  the  water  and  to  learn  to  fly  and  feed.  All  their 
travelling  is  done  by  night,  for  fear  of  their  enemies  (the 
large  Gulls)  ;  but  even  so  a  great  many  are  killed  upon  the 
water  or  upon  the  shore  when  too  weak  or  inexperienced  to 
escape.  Still,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  man  and  of  winged 
bipeds,  the  sea  is  black  with  young  birds  in  May,  and  fully 
one  third  of  the  young  Petrels  survive. 

Let  us  now  imagine  ourselves  standing  on  a  rookery  in 
the  evening  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  old  birds  as  the  sun 
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approaches  the  horizon.  The  islands  where  the  Petrels  breed 
are  as  a  rule  devoid  of  trees.  They  are  sandy  knolls  covered 
with  long  grass,  and  seem  useless,  except  to  feed  a  few  sheep. 
Chappell  Island  has  an  area  of  1200  acres,  Little  Dog  Island 
about  120  acres.  These  are  fair  specimens  of  the  rookeries, 
and  I  have  calculated  that  40,000  holes  per  acre  is  not  an 
exaggerated  estimate.  All  day  long  the  young  birds  are 
absolutely  silent.  The  uninitiated  might  imagine  that 
nothing  edible  existed  underfoot,  and  that  they  stood  upon  a 
deserted  rabbit-warren.  Gazing  out  to  sea  on  all  sides,  the 
watcher  will  not  yet  detect  a  single  Petrel ;  not  till  the  sun 
has  set  and  the  darkness  is  increasing  is  there  any  sign  of 
the  wonderful  rush  of  birds,  which,  to  a  naturalist,  is  so 
fascinating  a  sight.  The  following  figures,  noted  in  the 
month  of  February,  may  be  of  interest : — 6.35  p.m.,  not  a 
Petrel  in  sight ;  6.40,  the  first  bird  visible  out  at  sea;  6.43, 
the  sun  disappeared ;  6.48,  sunset  from  the  top  of  the  light- 
house (Goose  Island)  and  the  light  flashed  out;  6.53  the 
first  Petrel  flew  rapidly  over  the  island  without  settling; 
6.56,  the  numbers  so  great  that  I  ceased  counting;  6.58, 
the  numbers  become  bewildering ;  7.6,  the  numbers  at  their 
maximum — tens  of  thousands  whirling,  wheeling,  flashing 
up  from  all  sides,  are  whistling  like  bullets  past  one^s  head, 
till  it  seemed  almost  dangerous  to  stand  up ;  7.30,  nearly  all 
the  birds  had  arrived.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  do  the  noises 
commence.  The  flight  inward  of  the  parent  birds  is  con- 
ducted in  absolute  silence.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more 
weird  than  this  rush  of  dumb  creatures,  so  perfect  in  flight, 
but  uttering  no  sound.  As  soon  as  the  majority  have  arrived 
the  ground  emits  the  most  extraordinary  sounds — gurglings, 
groanings,  and  hoarse  laughter.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
there  is  no  music  in  the  note.  On  Chappell  Island  some 
300,000  young  birds  would  at  this  moment  be  receiving  oil 
into  their  throats,  poured  into  them  by  the  parents,  who 
thus  give  them  the  one  meal  the  fledgelings  receive  in  the 
24  hours. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  the  results  of  a  whole  night  spent 
on  a  large  rookery  on  Big  Dog  Island,  under  a  full  moon, 
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with  a  roaring  westerly  gale  blowing  over  the  island.  It  was 
March  Ist^  1896.  With  watch  and  pocket-book  I  lay  among 
the  birds  or  walked  silently  about,  noting  what  I  now  set 
down : — Up  to  10  p.m.  the  underground  noises  continue, 
then  silence  falls  on  the  rookery.  The  young  birds  are 
digesting ;  the  parents  are  resting ;  but  the  latter  are  not 
by  any  means  all  in  the  holes,  for  some  of  them  come 
out  almost  immediately  and  walk  about  among  the  long 
grass,  and  many  of  them  sleep  in  the  open  air.  I  stepped 
silently  about  among  them  as  they  crouched  on  the  ground : 
in  no  case  did  they  put  their  heads  under  their  wings,  as 
many  birds  do.  Often  one  of  them  walked  up  to  my  foot, 
and  the  slightest  movement  on  my  part  sent  him  scurrying 
away  like  a  rabbit,  quite  unable  to  fly  off  the  ground.  The 
moon  was  so  bright  that  the  rookery  was  almost  as  light  as 
day.  All  night  long  a  few  score  of  birds  flitted  noiselessly 
over  the  rookery,  just  skimming  the  tops  of  the  low  bushes 
and  passing  within  a  foot  of  my  face  as  I  lay  concealed. 
Hour  after  hour  this  graceful  quadrille  proceeded  almost 
without  sound  of  wings  and  as  from  creatures  absolutely 
incapable  of  speech.  At  about  2.30  a.m.  the  rookery  awoke. 
Noises  came  from  all  sides  ;  a  larger  number  of  birds  flashed 
silently  over  the  ground.  I  walked  towards  a  sandy  ridge 
some  thirty  yards  from  the  shore.  Scores  of  birds  talked  up 
to  the  edge,  then  they  raised  their  wings  right  over  their  backs 
till  they  nearly  met  at  full  stretch.  They  stood  thus  quivering 
in  the  ^ind  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  launched  themselves 
into  the  air  and  were  at  once  in  flight.  Close  by  a  bird 
underground  was  sending  a  fountain  of  sand  into  the  air 
as  he  cleaned  out  the  hole  preparatory  to  departure.  At 
3.15  A.M.  the  rookery  was  fully  awake :  hundreds  of  birds 
were  leaving.  I  passed  on  and  laid  myself  down  within 
eight  paces  of  a  large  rock  with  sloping  sides  and  watched 
the  birds  as  they  clambered  up  it,  and,  extending  their  wings 
in  the  manner  I  have  described,  launched  themselves  into 
the  air.  In  every  case  they  faced  the  wind  to  perform  this 
operation.  At  times,  indeed,  they  were  so  numerous  that 
they  were  jostling  each  other,  but  in  perfect  harmony.     At 
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4.43  I  counted  a  score  on  the  rock  together,  and  they  were 
all  silent ;  at  the  approach  of  daylight,  4.53,  quite  a  rush  of 
birds  anxious  to  depart;  5.5,  a  few  still  left ;  5.15,  the  last 
bird  flew  away  from  the  rock  I  was  observing.  All  round 
hardly  a  Petrel  was  visible :  just  a  few  were  wheeling  in 
mid-air.  At  5.19  a.m.  the  last  of  these  birds  disappeared, 
and  the  rookery  seemed  to  be  absolutely  devoid  of  life.  At 
5.23,  just  four  minutes  after  the  last  Petrel  had  flown  away, 
I  heard  the  wailing  of  a  Pacific  Gull,  and  its  form  was  visible 
in  the  distance.  In  a  few  minutes  more  a  squadron  of  twenty 
of  these  creatures,  accompanied  by  as  many  Crows,  came 
sailing  over  my  head,  croaking  and  calling,  and  quartering  the 
ground  to  see  whether  any  belated  bird  could  be  discovered. 
'  At  5.41  the  sun  rose.  I  advance  the  theory,  which  is  borne 
out  by  the  experience  of  all  the  half-castes  and  white  men 
who  have  spent  their  lives  in  these  regions,  that  the  Sooty 

.  Petrels  come  to  feed  their  young  only  at  night  and  in  com- 
plete silence,  and  leave  again  before  the  other  birds  are 
awake,  because  only  by  this  means  are  they  safe  from  enemies 

tl  in  whose  presence  they  are  helpless  when  on  the  land.  In 
the  air,  of  course,  they  fear  no  such  foes. 
v.^  ji  So  far  as  Tasmania  is  concerned,  these  birds  are  found  in 
greatest  numbers  in  the  Furneaux  Islands.  On  Chappell 
^^/CM  ;  Island,  calculating  solely  by  the  young  birds  that  had  been 
taken  by  the  half-castes,  I  computed  that  there  were  990,000 
there  at  night  in  the  breeding-season.  Babel  Island  is 
supposed  to  hold  even  more.  Nor  does  the  industry  seem 
to  affect  the  numbers.  There  are  other  rookeries  on  the 
islands  north-west  of  Tasmania,  and  also  at  Port  Davey 
and  on  the  southern  coast,  but  no  systematic  attempt  is 
made  to  capture  the  birds  for  food,  except  in  the  Furneaux 
Islands,  where  the  half-castes  all  live — the  remnants  of  the 
old  Tasmanian  race — who  make  a  trade  of  the  salting  and 
exporting  these  birds  in  barrels.  They  prefer  the  Petrels  as 
food  to  anything  else,  and  sell  them  at  the  average  price 
of  7s.  a  hundred.  A  large  family  has  been  known  to  salt 
1000  birds  in  a  day,  and  their  harvest  lasts  for  about  six 
weeks.     Before  the  Government  interposed  and  prevented 
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"birding*^  till  March  20tli,  there  was  much  danger  that  the 
colony  would  be  extirpated ;  but  I  consider  that  the  present 
regulations  are  sufficient. 

A  few  facts  about  the  process  of  birding  may  be  of  interest. 
Temporary  huts  are  erected  on  these  islands,  and  wood  and 
water  stored  there  before  March  20th  ;  for,  as  a  rule,  these 
islets  are  otherwise  uninhabited.  The  workers  start  from 
their  huts  and  work  outward,  but  no  regular  division  of 
ground  is  made.  The  "  birder '^  thrusts  his  arm  into  the 
burrow  up  to  the  shoulder  and  secures  the  young  Petrel  by 
the  neck,  not  by  the  leg.  It  is  most  important  that  the  oil, 
of  which  the  creature  is  quite  full,  should  not  exude  from  its 
mouth ;  if  it  gets  on  the  feathers  these  will  not  scald  off. 
Having  broken  the  bird's  neck,  he  transfers  his  booty  to  his 
left  hand  and  holds  it  head  upward.  A  dozen  can  thus  be 
held  in  the  left  hand.  They  are  then  transferred  to  a  stick, 
still  head  upward,  and  a  child  takes  them  to  the  women, 
who  have  tubs  of  boiling  water  ready.  Before  the  bird  is 
scalded  it  is  emptied  of  its  oil,  which  varies  from  a  table- 
spoonful  to  almost  half  a  pint  at  times.  The  oil  is  used  in 
lamps  and  is  also  sought  after  for  machinery.  Enormous 
shoals  of  fish  are  attracted  by  the  entrails  of  the  birds,  which 
are  thrown  into  the  sea ;  but  no  one  has  time  to  fish,  for 
nature  has  put  a  limit  to  the  industry.  The  birds  fly  away 
in  May. 

I  add,  as  a  curiosity,  a  statement  of  a  theory  held  by  every 
inhabitant  of  these  islands,  which  will  probably  cause  amuse- 
ment. Every  "  birder'*  says  that  as  soon  as  the  young  bird 
emerges  from  its  hole  it  commences  to  eat  gravel,  that 
it  does  so  in  order  to  ballast  itself,  and  that  no  bird  can  swim 
upright  or  fly  till  it  has  devoured  its  ballast.  They  declare 
they  have  tested  it  times  without  number.  That  the  birds 
eat  gravel  is  certain  ;  but  whether  it  is  that  they  are  ravenous 
or  that  a  healthy  bird  needs  some  grit  inside  it  before  it  can 
feed  as  the  old  birds  feed,  I  have  no  means  of  deciding.  It 
may  be  that  here  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  fact  in  bird-life 
which  still  requires  explanation."  In  future  years  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  time  my  visit  to  these  regions  so  that  I  may 
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be  present  on  Sept.  17th,  when  the  Petrels  first  make  their 
appearance ;  and  again,  on  another  occasion,  when  they  come 
back  to  lay  their  eggs.  An  all-night  watch  will  surely  elicit 
facts  worthy  of  observation  at  these  periods. 


XIX. — Further  Notes  on  the  Birds  of  Zululand, 
By  B.  B.  and  J.  D.  S.  Woodward. 

Our  journey  in  Zululand  of  1894-95  was  described  in  a 
previous  communication  to  'The  Ibis*  (see  Ibis,  1897, 
pp.  400-422).  On  the  24th  February,  1896,  we  re-entered 
Zululand,  this  time  leaving  our  cart  and  oxen  behind;  it 
being  our  intention  to  visit  the  "  fly-country  '^  in  the  Lu- 
bombo  district,  where  cattle  will  not  live.  Meeting  a 
transport-carrier,  who  was  taking  two  waggons  with  corn  to 
sell  beyond  the  Black  Umfolosi,  where  the  natives  were  very 
short  of  food,  we  made  arrangements  with  him  to  convey  us 
on  to  the  Umgome  forest,  just  within  the  boundary  of  the 
Transvaal  and  a  portion  of  the  country  obtained  by  the 
Boers  from  Dinizulu  after  the  war.  We  went  to  Eshowe  by 
the  new  waggon-road,  and  leaving  that  town  we  soon  reached 
the  Umhlatoosi,  the  valley  of  which  looked  scorched  up,  and 
commenced  the  big  hill  on  the  far  side — the  worst  hill  we 
have  seen  in  Zululand,  though  the  road  is  kept  in  good  repair. 
We  saw  some  patches  of  good  corn  on  these  high  lands  which 
had  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  locusts :  the  crops  not  having 
been  completely  destroyed,  as  was  the  case  in  the  valleys. 
Passing  through  Melmoth  and  wading  the  Inf  ule,  a  tributary 
of  the  Umhlatoosi,  we  shortly  after  sighted  the  Umfolosi, 
and,  descending  its  long  hill,  crossed  over  and  outspanned 
three  miles  beyond.  The  river  was  very  low  on  account  of 
the  drought.  Ascending  another  bad  hill  and  crossing 
grassy  highlands,  where  our  driver  shot  a  steinbok,  we 
reached  the  Umbegamusa  drift,  also  dried  up,  and  came  to  a 
halt  at  the  old  camping-ground.  We  then  went  on  to  the 
Ivuna  store,  and  thence  up  to  the  Nongoma  heights,  where 
the  Magistracy  is  situated.     In  the  distance  we  could  see 
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the  hvati-bushes  where  we  were  located  last  year,  but  the  sea 
is  not  visible.  Trekking  through  bare  grassy  country,  we 
mounted  higher  and  yet  higher  hills  till  we  crossed  the 
boundary  of  the  Transvaal,  and  soon  came  to  the  great 
mountain-forest  called  Umgorae.  We  had  at  last  arrived  at 
a  land  of  verdure,  where,  during  our  stay,  we  were  frequently 
enveloped  in  mist,  though  at  this  season  there  is  little  rain. 
We  obtained  a  great  variety  of  butterflies,  but  few  birds,  for 
the  latter  do  not  seem  partial  to  these  damp  high  woods. 
This  forest  is  twelve  miles  long  by  four  or  five  broad,  and 
contains  much  valuable  timber. 

Here  we  found  plenty  of  Pigeons  in  the  trees.  Of  these, 
Columba  arquatrix  is  a  fine  bird,  13  inches  in  length,  with 
bright  yellow  bill  and  legs,  and  from  its  dark  plumage  is 
popularly  known  as  the  "  Black  Pigeon/'  It  seems  to  con- 
fine itself  to  the  woods.  We  see  more  of  them  in  the  winter, 
when  the  berries  are  ripe;  we  have  noticed  tree-seeds  in 
individuals  killed.  The  Green  Pigeon  {TVeron  delalandii) 
confines  itself  mostly  to  the  high  trees  and  is  seldom  seen  on 
the  ground.  It  is  easily  shot  when  engaged  in  feeding  on 
wild  figs  or  the  fruit  of  the  water-boom,  to  which  it  is  very 
partial ;  it  is  usually  fat  and  the  flesh  is  delicate,  though  it 
seems  almost  a  pity  to  kill  such  a  pretty  bird  for  the  pot. 
We  have  seen  it  tame,  and  it  looks  well  in  a  cage.  This 
bird  has  a  curious  musical  cry,  and  does  not ''  coo  "  like  an 
ordinary  Pigeon. 

The  Bock-Pigeon  {Columba  phaonota)  builds  in  the 
krauzes.  At  the  breeding-season  it  alights  on  the  ledges 
of  the  rocks  and  keeps  up  a  sonorous  cooing,  bowing  to  its 
mate  after  the  manner  of  the  occupants  of  the  dovecot.  It 
flies  about  in  large  flocks,  and  in  the  early  summer  it  pulls 
up  the  young  corn  as  soon  as  it  appears  above  the  ground, 
doing  considerable  damage  to  the  farmer,  unless  kept  in  check 
by  the  shot-gun.  We  have  knocked  over  a  number  with 
one  discharge  and  found  them  plump  and  good  eating. 

The  White-breasted  Dove  [Tympaniatria  bicolor)  is  abun- 
dant here,  as  in  all  the  woodlands.  It  is  a  neat  little 
bird,  8  inches  in  length.     It  has  a  soft  voice,  which  is  heard 
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in  the  heat  of  the  day,  when  most  other  birds  are  silent. 
It  is  naturally  half-tame,  and  even  old  birds  when  caught 
soon  become  contented  and  happy  in  confinement.  A  friend 
of  ours  used  to  keep  a  number  of  these  little  Doves  in  a 
large  cage;  they  were  caught  in  the  garden,  where  they  came 
attracted  by  the  fruit  of  the  mulberry-fences.  We  have 
found  their  nests  in  low  trees,  where  they  make  a  small 
platform  of  sticks,  and  lay  two  yellowish-white  eggs. 

The  pretty  South- African  Oriole  {Oriolus  larvatus)  is 
fond  of  these  high  trees,  and  flies  up  and  down  the  kloofs 
uttering  its  loud  pleasant  ciy.  Besides  this  cry  it  possesses  an 
excellent  song,  with  clear  mellow  notes.  Its  bright  yellow 
plumage  and  black  head  would  make  it  a  handsome  cage- 
bird,  but  it  is  difScult  to  obtain  the  young.  The  Golden 
Oriole  (O.  galbula)  is  much  rarer,  and  we  met  with  it  only 
south  of  Natal. 

Turdus  olivaceus  is  common  in  all  the  woods,  and  is, 
perhaps,  our  best  songster.  When  startled  it  flies  off  with  a 
chattering  cry,  like  that  of  the  English  Blackbird.  The 
Rock-Thrush  {Monticola  rupeatris)  is  a  handsome  species 
inhabiting  rocky  places  and  kranzes.  It  sings  its  short 
sweet  song  while  perched  on  a  small  tree  growing  among 
the  rocks.  The  bright  blue  head  of  the  male  bird  is  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  plumage,  and  the  red  tail, 
spread  out  when  flying,  is  very  conspicuous.  Coasypha  caffra 
is  a  really  good  songster,  and  its  sweet  notes  may  be  heard 
to  advantage  in  the  early  morning  before  daybreak.  It  is 
our  ''  Redbreast,'^  and  has  the  Robin-like  habit  of  jerking  up 
its  tail  as  it  hops  about  looking  for  insects.  Cossypha  bicolor 
has  a  variety  of  loud  monotonous  call-notes  besides  its 
pleasant  song.  It  is  of  a  retiring  disposition  and  keeps  to 
the  cover  of  the  thick  bushes. 

The  '^ Top-knot  Thrush*'  (Pycnonottts  eapensis)  is  abun- 
dant everywhere.  Like  the  rest  of  the  Bulbuls,  it  keeps 
more  to  the  high  trees  than  the  true  Thrushes.  The  "  Top- 
knot ''  has  a  few  agreeable  notes ;  it  is  a  noisy,  bold  bird, 
and  if  it  sees  a  snake  or  anything  else  to  alarm  it,  it  sets  up 
a  loud  cackling.     It  is  rather  a  nuisance  in  a  garden,  being 
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fond  of  papaws,  loquats^  and  other  soft  fruits.  The  Green 
Bulbul  {Andropadtis  importunus)  is  heard  everywhere  in  the 
bush-lands,  pouring  forth  its  blithe  song  from  the  topmost 
branches  of  tall  trees  ;  it  has  also  a  loud  shrill  call-note.  It 
makes  its  presence  known  either  by  chirping  or  singing  when 
most  other  birds  are  silent^  and  so  earns  its  scientific  name. 
It  creeps  nimbly  among  the  foliage^  clinging  to  the  nether 
side  of  the  branches,  searching  for  insects  or  picking  oflE  the 
berries.  Colitis  striatus  goes  about  in  small  flocks,  which 
are  generally  found  in  the  scrub  on  the  outskirts  of  the  bush. 
They  have  the  peculiar  Parrot-like  habit  of  crawling  about 
the  branches  with  their  heads  downward.  During  their 
short  and  rather  heavy  flights  they  utter  a  stridulous  cry, 
which  seems  to  be  the  only  sound  they  make.  The  Coly  has 
curious  short  fur-like  feathers,  from  which  the  Dutch  call  it, 
not  inappropriately,  the  *' Muisvogel,''  or  Mouse-bird.  It 
measures,  including  the  long  stiff  tail,  12^  inches. 

There  are  plenty  of  Hawks  here,  as  in  most  parts  of  South 
Africa.  Buteo  jackal,  which  gets  its  scientific  name  from  its 
cry  being  supposed  to  resemble  that  of  the  jackal,  is  a  heavy 
sluggish  bird,  and  often  remains  for  a  long  time  motionless 
on  the  branch  of  a  high  tree ;  but  should  a  rat  or  a  small 
monkey  approach,  it  is  suddenly  grabb  d  before  it  is  aware 
of  the  proximity  of  its  dangerous  foe.  We  once  procured 
a  young  bird  of  this  species  and  kept  it  tame  for  several 
months,  when  we  gave  it  its  freedom ;  but  it  continued  to 
visit  us  and  was  always  glad  of  a  feed  of  raw  meat. 

The  African  Goshawk  (Astur  tachiro)  is  very  bold  and 
destructive  to  poultry  :  we  have  seen  it  dart  down  and  carry 
off  a  full-grown  fowl  within  a  few  yards  of  the  spot  where 
we  were  standing.  When  pursuing  a  flock  of  Pigeons,  its 
plan  is  to  separate  one  from  the  main  body,  and  if  it  manages 
this,  it  soon  succeeds  in  bearing  off  its  prey. 

Accipiter  minullus  is  a  beautiful  little  Hawk,  not  larger  in 
the  body  than  a  Thrush,  but  although  so  small  it  is  quite  as 
fearless  as  its  larger  cousins.  A  specimen  we  obtained  was 
taken  while  vigorously  assailing  a  hen  with  a  brood  of 
chickens,  which  she  was  doing  her  best  to  defend ;  it  had 
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actually  grasped  the  fowl  by  the  head,  and  would  probably 
soon  have  overcome  her  had  it  not  been  disturbed.  We 
kept  one  of  these  little  birds  in  a  cage,  but  it  never  lost  its 
savage  nature,  and  would  not  allow  any  other  bird  to  be 
confined  with  it.  This  group  of  Hawks  grasp  their  prey  by 
an  oblique  swoop,  and  do  not  pounce  upon  it,  like  other 
species.  It  is  astonishing  with  what  speed  they  can  fly 
through  the  trees  in  spite  of  the  branches,  which  one  would 
think  would  form  a  serious  obstacle  to  such  rapid  motion. 

The  Black  Hawk  {Lophoaetus  occipitalis),  which  is  really 
au  Eagle,  is  handsomely  crested,  and  its  legs,  covered  to  the 
toes  with  white  feathers,  are  a  curious  contrast  to  its  black 
body.  It  is  often  seen  perched  on  the  branch  of  a  dead  tree 
watching  the  ground  for  mice,  which  constitute  its  principal 
food,  though  it  does  not  despise  the  larger  insects,  such  as 
locusts.  In  its  nature  it  is  most  inofiensive,  and  rarely  kills 
even  small  birds.  We  have  kept  an  example  in  confinement, 
when  it  makes  a  nice  pet ;  but  it  is  naturally  very  tame, 
and  will  permit  of  such  near  approach  that  the  Kafirs  have 
given  it  the  name  of  ^'  Isipumongati,'*  or  "  The  Fool.*'  Its 
voice  is  a  loud  piercing  shriek. 

Elanus  oErulem,  as  well  as  the  Kestrel,  keeps  to  the  out- 
skirts of  these  woods.  Although  this  Hawk  is  said  to  feed 
chiefly  on  insects,  it  killed  a  canary  which  we  had  brought 
from  Capetown :  the  cage  was  fixed  to  a  tree,  when  the 
savage  littie  creature  suddenly  darted  down  and  transfixed 
the  poor  bird  between  the  bars.  We  obtained  a  young  one 
of  this  species  and  kept  it  tame  for  some  time.  It  is  a  very 
noisy  bird,  with  a  shrill  cry. 

Tinnuncuhis  rupicola,  called  the  "  Rock-Falcon,*'  is  very 
partial  to  high  kranzes,  in  the  holes  of  which  it  builds. 
It  is  constantly  seen  hovering  over  the  veldt  in  search  of  mice. 
We  once  took  two  young  birds  from  a  hole  in  the  rocks,  and 
they  became  so  tame  that  they  used  to  fly  about  the  place  and 
come  down  regularly  to  be  fed.  We  have  taken  the  eggs 
of  a  large  Kite  {Milvus  (Egyptiua)  out  of  a  nest  built  in  a 
high  tree  :  they  are  white  spotted  with  red,  and  2  inches 
long. 
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While  here  we  heard  of  the  ^'  rinderpest "  which  had 
swept  off  600,000  cattle  in  Bechuanaland,  and  was  advancing 
with  rapid  strides  through  Rhodesia  and  the  Northern 
Transvaal.  To  prevent  it  spreading,  the  strictest  regulations 
were  made  regarding  the  movement  of  oxen  from  one  district 
to  another,  and  we  were  detained  here  longer  than  we  wished ; 
but  at  last  we  got  a  Boer,  who  was  on  his  way  home,  to  take 
us  to  the  border  of  Zululand.  We  were  now  on  the  banks 
of  the  Umkusana,  a  small  stream  which  flows  into  the 
Umkusi,  and  is  sparsely  wooded,  with  small  thorns  growing 
on  the  hillsides  in  poor-looking  soil.  Hearing  that  the 
Umkusi  was  better  wooded  and  a  good  place  for  birds,  we 
took  a  two  days*  journey  across  country  to  the  Umkusi 
*'  Poort,''  which  is  the  point  where  the  river  cuts  its  way 
through  the  Lubombo  mountains,  the  lofty  blufi^s  and 
kranzes  of  which  were  visible  long  before  we  reached  it. 

Leaving  the  stony  kopjes,  we  passed  over  extensive 
mimosa-covered  flats,  where  we  sighted  a  jackal  looking 
uncommonly  like  a  dog  as  it  trotted  away^  and  shot  a  huge 
black  imamba  snake  10  feet  long,  the  bite  of  which  is  almost 
instant  death.  Hastening  down  the  hill,  we  nearly  stumbled 
over  another  enormous  snake  that  was  lying  across  the  path, 
and  which  was  probably  its  mate.  We  were  glad  enough  to 
come  to  the  end  of  this  tedious  journey  and  rest  alongside 
the  river,  under  the  shadow  of  the  great  Echanene,  a 
lofty  spur  of  the  Lubombo.  This  was  about  the  roughest 
piece  of  walking  we  had  yet  accomplished. 

Bee-eaters  {Merops  bullockoides)  appear  sometimes  to 
assemble  in  large  flocks,  and  we  noticed  as  many  as  fifty 
covering  a  few  trees.  Laniaritis  quadricolur  was  plentiful 
in  the  thickets  here.  Its  cry  during  the  pairing- season 
is  very  musical,  and  sounds  exactly  like  "  Bob^  bob,  bob 
o'link,"  oft  repeated.  Here  we  first  met  the  Zambesi  Green 
Shrike  {Laniarius  gularts)^  which  hops  about  the  thick  scrub 
and  has  a  low  chuckling  note.  A  small  Green  Parrot  with 
yellow  under  wing-coverts  is  found  here,  as  in  most  of  the 
thorn  country  north  of  the  Umfolosi. 

Grey  Plantain-eaters  {Schizorhis  concolor),  in  parties  of 
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tvo  or  thrtt,  are  ofteo  met  viib  dinibiojg  aboot  tke  thorn- 
tree*^  uttering  tbeir  extraordtnafy  cry  like  the  long  drawn- 
oot  mewibg  of  a  eat.  Imdieatw  wmar,  the  Le»er  Hocer- 
guide,  was  geuenllj  soticitons  for  os  to  fcrflow  it  in  quest 
of  booej*  It  has  a  pecaliar  chattering  crj  which  it  emits 
when  it  waoti  to  lead  a  penon  to  a  bee*^  nest,  and  when 
followed  flies  on  from  tree  to  tree  in  adTance.  The 
natires  know  the  ralne  of  this  bird,  and,  when  it  discoTers 
bonej  for  them,  pnt  out  a  portion  for  it  to  eat.  The  large 
Bed  Groond^CodLoo  {Cenirapus  semegalensis)  was  common 
ererjrwbc^e.  It  keeps  to  tbe  low  scrnb  amd  is  fond  of 
old  mealie^ardens.  It  seems  nerer  to  fly  high,  and  if 
disturbed  seeks  shelter  in  the  neighbonring  bashes,  from 
which  it  ncTcr  strays  far.  Daring  the  summer  its  cry  is 
constantly  heard,  especially  in  damp  weather.  Its  voice 
resembles  the  letter  o  repeated  many  times,  beginning  at  a 
high  key  and  falling  low. 

'llie  Black  Duck  (Anas  sparsa)  used  to  fly  up  and  down  this 
river.  The  yonng  birds  seem  to  remain  with  their  parents 
for  a  considerable  time ;  we  have  seldom  seen  more  than  two 
old  Ducks  together,  but  have  killed  as  many  as  five  half- 
grown  birds  with  one  discharge. 

Having  explored  this  neighbourhocd  and  collected  a  few 
birds,  we  ascended  the  hill,  about  three  miles  long,  from  the 
summit  of  which  we  could  trace  the  Umkusi,  as  it  wended  its 
way  towards  the  north  end  of  St.  Lucia  Lake,  into  which  it 
flows.  The  magistrate  pointed  us  out  spots  frequented  by 
herds  of  bufialo  and  other  large  game,  and  said  that  he  had 
met  with  lions  when  hunting  below.  The  zebra  is  also  found 
here,  as  well  as  the  rhinoceros.  There  is  one  fair-sized 
*'  bush ''  up  here,  but  it  is  steep  and  stony  and  does  not 
contain  many  birds.  We  got  a  considerable  number  of  the 
beautiful  Blue  Lourie  [Corythaix  porphyreolopha) ,  which 
feeds  on  wild  figs  and  berries  and  keeps  mostly  to  the  tops 
of  the  trees.  The  Green  lx)urie  [Corythaix  musophaga)  is 
much  rarer  in  Zululand,  though  so  common  in  Natal.  This 
Lourie  has  a  loud  croaking  cry,  which  it  utters  principally 
at  sundown,  and  flies  ofi^  when  alarmed  with  a  cry  not  unlike 
that  of  a  Pheasant.     Louries  are  ea>ily  reared  and  look  very 
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handsome  in  confinement.     Guinea-fowl  are  plentiful ;  we 
found  them  very  good  eating,  not  unlike  turkey. 

After  spending  a  few  weeks  here  we  descended  to  the  flats, 
and  five  hours^  walking  through  the  thorns  brought  us  to  the 
wide  Pongola  river,  which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of 
Zululand.  At  the  drift  there  is  a  boat  and  an  elevated 
wire  with  a  cage  for  conveying  the  mail  across  when  the  river 
is  flooded.  We  were  told  that  it  is  sometimes  impassable 
otherwise  for  six  months  at  a  time.  There  are  a  great  many 
crocodiles  here :  two  or  three  times  we  a  saw  big  yellow 
brute  lying  in  the  shallows  or  airing  itself  on  a  rock.  Tlie 
White-headed  Fish-Eagle  frequented  this  river  and  used  to 
float  overhead,  uttering  its  extraordinary  loud,  clear  cries. 
The  river  Ifafa  in  Natal  was  for  some  years  a  favourite 
haunt  of  a  pair  of  these  birds,  and  we  succeeded  in  shooting 
one  of  them  and  breaking  its  wing.  It  was  very  savage  when 
taken,  lying  on  its  back  with  its  claws  extended ;  but  we  took 
it  home,  operated  on  its  broken  limb,  and  kept  it  chained  by 
one  of  its  legs  to  a  perch  near  the  house.  It  ate  readily  any 
raw  meat,  but  preferred  fish  when  obtainable;  the  only  trouble 
we  had  was  its  propensity  to  kill  the  fowls  should  they 
happen  to  come  within  reach  of  its  chain.  This  Eagle  was 
very  sharp-sighted,  and,  if  it  saw  another  of  its  own  species 
high  up  in  the  air,  used  to  call  to  it  with  its  human-like 
voice.  We  had  it  for  nearly  two  years,  when  it  suddenly 
died — poisoned,  we  believe,  by  a  native  for  the  sake  of  its 
heart,  which  is  used  as  a  love-charm.  The  two  Hombills 
Toccus  flavirostris  and  Toccus  nasutua  we  saw  here,  but  they 
are  not  so  numerous  as  at  the  White  Umfolosi.  The  Crested 
Hoopoe  [Upupa  africana)  flies  about  among  the  thorn-trees 
on  these  flats,  where  we  constantly  hear  its  curious  ^^  hoop- 
hoop,''  Its  flight  is  slow  and  undulating,  and  it  does  not 
rise  high  above  the  ground.  The  Black  Hoopoe  {Trrisor 
erythrorhynchus)  is  a  bush-bird,  but  it  also  inhabits  copses 
on  the  river-banks.  It  has  a  loud  chattering  cry.  Its  dis- 
position is  restless  and  active;  it  is  always  on  the  alert, 
scrutinizing  the  bark  of  the  trees,  and  jerking  its  long  tail 
over  the  branches  while  it  inserts  its  curved  bill  into  the 
crevices  to  extract  its  insect- food. 
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On  the  banks  of  this  river  we  shot  a  specimen  of  the 
African  Buzzard-Eagle  {Asturinula  monogrammicd).  We 
also  got  specimens  of  the  Wattled  Starling  {Dilophus 
carunculaius) ,  which  we  had  not  previously  met  with. 
Among  the  other  birds  observed  along  this  river  should  be 
mentioned  the  three  Sun-birds  Cinnyris  verreauxt,  C.  gut- 
turalis,  and  C.  talatala ;  the  Kingfishers  Ceryle  maxima, 
Halcyon  albiventris,  and  H.  orient  alts ;  the  Horn  bills  Bucorax 
cafer,  Buceros  buccinator,  and  Toccus  melanoleucus ;  the 
Shrikes  Laniarius  quadricolor,  L.poliocephalus,  L,  rubiginosus, 
L.  sulphur eipectus,  L.  gularis,  Prionops  talacoma  ;  the  Bee- 
eaters  M crops  bullockoides  and  M.  pusillus ;  as  well  as  the 
Roller  Coracias  caudata.  We  also  noticed  some  Vultures 
{Gyps  kolbii)  nesting  in  the  large  fig-trees.  They  must  lay 
early,  as  they  appeared  to  be  sitting  in  July.  There  were 
some  large  Bats  here;  one  which  we  caught  measured 
6  inches,  with  a  stretch  of  wing  of  22  inches. 

Wading  the  now  shallow  stream,  we  pitched  tent  in  the 
newly-annexed  territory  of  Sambana,  a  Tonga  chief.  On 
the  22nd  July,  after  a  very  hot  walk  of  fifteen  miles  over 
level  country  thinly  sprinkled  with  thorns  and  other  small 
trees,  we  arrived  at  the  large  river  Pongola,  which  we 
crossed,  and  encamped  on  the  far  side  under  some  huge 
fig-trees  which  grow  all  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 
Here  we  remained  over  a  month,  and  although  it  was 
still  winter  some  of  the  trees  were  coming  into  flower.  Of 
birds  we  found  the  Blue  Lourie,  the  Zambesi  and  Natal 
Bush-Shrikes,  Green  Pigeons,  Large  Pied  Hornbills,  Rollers, 
Bee- eaters,  and  a  large  flock  of  Wattled  Starlings,  called 
Locust-birds  [Dilophus  carunculatus) ,  feeding  on  their 
favourite  food.  A  mile  down  the  river  we  came  across 
quite  a  colony  of  Gyps  kolbii.  We  could  see  them  sitting 
in  their  large  stick-nests  high  up  in  the  branches  of  the 
fig-trees,  but  could  not  reach  them,  the  trunks  being  des- 
titute of  low  branches.  One  of  the  handsome  White-headed 
Eagles  (Haliaetus  vocifer)  had  built  its  nest  in  a  high  tree  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river  near  our  tent ;  as  the  female 
was  sitting  close,  we  suppose  she  had  eggs.      Three  kinds 
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of  Hoopoes  are  found  here:  the  Crested,  so  much  like 
the  English  species,  frequenting  the  open  ground,  while  the 
Black  and  the  Bed- billed  species  prefer  the  more  wooded 
parts. 

On  the  31  st  August  we  obtained  bearers  and  started  for 
Sambana's,  which  is  now  part  of  Zululand.  We  fixed  our 
tent  under  the  trees  on  the  outskirts  of  the  great  Hlatikulu 
forest,  which  covers  a  large  portion  of  this  part  of  the 
Ubombo  range.  The  natives,  who  are  more  Tonga  than 
Zulu,  were  very  inhospitable,  and  we  should  have  fared  badly 
but  for  Sub-Inspector  Gillson,  of  the  Zululand  Police,  who 
was  located  with  his  men  about  two  miles  off,  and  who 
supplied  us  with  all  that  we  required.  We  built  here  a 
liartebeest-hut  as  a  protection  from  the  weather.  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  simplest  form  of  building  that  can  be  made, 
being  merely  rafters  or  poles  resting  on  the  ground  and 
thatched  with  grass,  looking  like  the  roof  of  a  house  without 
walls.  Where  long  grass  is  unobtainable,  large  antelope- 
skins  are  used — hence  its  name.  We  were  repaid  for  our 
trouble  in  coming  here,  as  we  obtained  some  very  interesting 
birds,  one  of  which  was  Livingstone's  Plantain-eater  [Turacus 
livingstonii)  y  the  finest  of  the  three  South- African  Louries. 
We  knew  it  to  be  an  unusual  species  by  its  cry,  before  we 
shot  it ;  it  much  resembles  Turacus  persa,  but  has  a  taller 
and  more  conspicuous  crest.  We  also  shot  a  large  Crested 
Guinea-fowl,  probably  Numida  verreauxi,  although  it  does 
not  quite  tally  with  the  description  given  by  Mr.  Elliot  in 
Dr.  Sharpens  book,  there  being  no  red  on  the  throat  of  the 
male  bird.  Its  plumage  is  far  more  beautiful  than  that  of 
the  crowned  species,  which  keeps  more  to  the  flat  lowlands. 
So  far  as  we  know,  the  Ungoye  is  also  the  only  habitat  of 
Staciokema  woodwardi. 

Mr.  Stewart,  the  magistrate  of  the  Inguavuma  district, 
lent  us  six  court  messengers  to  return  as  far  as  Nongoma. 
This  was  the  longest  walk  we  have  taken  out  here,  being  a 
distance  of  80  miles;  and  we  had  to  travel  on  short 
allowance  of  food.  A  large  part  of  the  way  was  through  the 
isetse-tty  belt,  so  the  carriage  of  goods  is  very  precarious. 
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Our  next  stopping-place  for  any  length  of  time  was  at  the 
river  Ivuna,  where  we  remained  six  weeks  and  got  a  number 
of  birds.  The  country  is  well  wooded  on  both  sides  of  the 
stream.  We  found  a  nest  of  the  Hammerkop  or  "  Mudlark  '* 
{Scopus  umbretta) ;  it  was  an  enormous  construction  of 
sticks,  dried  grass,  and  reeds,  dome-shaped  and  loosely  put 
together,  with  the  entrance  at  one  side.  It  was  built  on  a 
ledge  of  the  cliff  over  the  river,  and  the  only  way  to  get  at 
the  eggs  was  to  remove  the  roof.  There  were  four  white 
eggs,  like  those  of  a  small  fowl^  but  more  tapered  at  one 
end.  We  also  found  several  pairs  of  the  Magpie-Shrike 
(Uroksies  melanoleucus)  nesting  in  the  thorn-trees,  and 
secured  their  eggs — round,  pinkish-white,  dotted  with  brown 
and  purple.  These  birds  keep  up  a  loud  and  rather  harsh 
whistling.  We  took  one  white  egg  from  a  nest  of  the  Red 
Ground-Cuckoo  {Centropus  aenegalensis)  :  the  nest  was 
placed  at  the  top  of  a  euphorbia^  the  spiny  nature  of  which 
makes  the  tree  difficult  to  climb.  The  young  are  curious 
little  creatures,  covered  with  long  brown  hair,  not  down 
like  other  birds.  We  shot  some  Black-bellied  Korans 
(Otis  meianoff aster),  which  were  pretty  common.  The  male 
bird  disclosed  its  whereabouts  by  gobbling  like  a  turkey. 
One  night  a  Koran  came  to  our  tent  and  laid  an  egg  close 
to  the  door ;  it  measured  2^  inches,  and  was  cream-coloured, 
much  blotched  with  black  and  brown.  We  got  tliree 
species  of  Plover — the  pretty  little  Senegal  Plover  (Cursorius 
senegalensis) ,  which  we  had  not  met  before;  the  Crested 
Plover ;  and  the  Dikkop.  Of  the  latter  we  got  an  egg,  the 
size  of  that  of  a  Partridge,  white  speckled  and  irregularly 
marked  with  brown  and  purple,  especially  at  the  large  end. 
The  call-note  of  this  bird  is  loud  and  sounds  like  the  word 
''cherawa"  repeated  three  times  at  intervals  accompanied 
with  flapping  of  wings.  Among  other  birds  we  obtained 
here  were  the  Long-tailed  Cuckoo  {Coccystes  cafer) — a 
favourite  bird  with  the  natives,  who  call  it  the  '^  Inkanku,*' 
— the  Grey  Lourie,  and  the  Senegal  Kingfisher.  We  saw 
and  heard  the  South-African  Cuckoo  {Cucultis  gularis)  for 
the  first  time. 
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On  the  13th  December  we  secured  the  use  of  a  tented 
waggon  and  left  this  district.  We  outspanned  above  the 
Hlabatini  Mountains  on  an  extension  of  the  Inkonjeni 
range,  passed  Moore^s  store  near  the  IJmfolosi,  and  soon 
reached  Melmoth.  Next  day,  descending  the  deep  cuttings 
of  the  great  Izulweni  Hill,  we  pitched  our  tent  in  a  pretty 
spot  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Umhlatusi.  Everything 
looked  beautifully  green  here,  and  we  soon  obtained  quite  a 
number  of  birds.  The  notes  of  the  Glossy  Cuckoos,  Crab- 
eaters,  and  Trogons,  as  well  as  the  sweet  song  of  the 
Yellow-billed  Thrush  {Turdits  libonyanus),  were  heard  all 
round,  while  in  the  reeds  the  scarlet  Bishop-bird,  the 
Cabanis'  Weaver  (Hyphantomis  cabanisi) — not  hitherto 
known  so  far  south — and  Kafir-Finches  were  busy  nesting. 
Many  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  river  were  laden  with  the 
hanging  nests  of  the  Common  Speckled  Weaver.  In  the 
purse-shaped  nests  of  the  Bishop,  birds  were  bright  blue 
eggs,  the  Cabanis'  Weaver  laying  white,  and  the  common 
variety  more  or  less  spotted  eggs.  We  found  also  a  nest  of 
Orioltis  larvatus.  It  was  well  made  of  fine  grass,  fastened 
to  the  underside  of  a  forked  branch  and  covered  outside 
with  lichen,  and  contained  three  eggs,  white  spotted  and 
streaked  with  black.  Here  we  shot  an  Oriole  which  answers 
to  Dr.  Sharpens  description  of  the  young  male  of  the  Golden 
Oriole,  but  we  have  not  met  with  the  latter  in  its  usual 
plumage.  There  may  possibly  be  two  distinct  species. 
Another  bird  which  has  been  considered  to  be  the  female  of 
the  Black  Scarlet-chested  Sun-bird  [Cinnyris  gutturalis),  we 
think,  may  be  a  distinct  species;  it  is  a  brown-grey  bird 
with  the  scarlet  chest.  The  black  birds  are  always  with  us, 
but  the  grey  varieties  make  their  appearance  late  in  the 
spring,  at  which  time  we  have  shot  many  males  in  full 
plumage.  Among  the  long  sedge-grass  we  shot  some 
Finches,  black  with  yellow  and  white  shoulders,  which  we 
could  not  identify.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river,  near 
Mr.  Louw's  Cross  Roads  Hotel,  where  the  country  is  park- 
like, we  got  some  birds.  Here  the  Fiscal  Shrike  is  very 
common,  and  we  obtained  the  Wryneck  {lynx  pectoralis), 
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which  is  a  rare  bird  in  Zululand,  as  well  as  the  very  pretty 
"  Blue  birds/'  as  we  call  the  Glossy  Thrush  [Pholidauges 
verreauxi).  We  found  here  the  stick-nest  of  the  Hatadah 
Ibis  in  a  tree  overhanging  a  small  stream.  It  contained 
two  large  eggs,  green  smeared  and  blotched  with  brown, 
measuring  2^  inches  long.  The  Common  Oxpecker  was 
nesting  in  the  holes  of  trees ;  the  eggs  are  white.  The  rarer 
species  {Buphaga  africana)  we  found  only  at  the  Umbega- 
musa,  between  the  Black  and  White  Umfolosi  rivers.  We 
got  a  nest  of  Turdus  libonyanua  near  the  river  in  one  of  the 
shrubs ;  it  had  four  eggs,  white  blotched  with  red.  There 
were  a  few  of  the  Green-and-Yellow  Parrot  nesting  in  holes 
in  dead  trees  in  the  open ;  we  found  one  egg,  pure  while 
and  nearly  round.  After  a  short  stay  here  we  returned  to 
Eshowe. 


XX. — On  the  Grey  Shrikes  of  Tunisia. 
By  Joseph  I.  S.  Whitaker,  F.Z.S. 

In  my  Notes  on  Tunisian  Birds  in  'The  Ibis'  for  1896 
(p.  94)  I  referred  to  Lanius  fallax  a  specimen  of  Grey 
Shrike  which  I  had  obtained  the  previous  year  in  the  South 
of  the  Regency,  and  which  diflFered  entirely  from  the  ordinary 
form  of  Grey  Shrike  found  in  that  country.  In  the  course 
of  a  journey  I  made  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year  (1897), 
when  travelling  in  a  part  of  Central  Tunisia  not  previously 
visited  by  me,  I  met  with  Grey  Shrikes  exactly  similar  in 
plumage-colouring  and  marking  to  the  above-mentioned 
specimen  referred  by  me  to  L.  fallax.  In  the  same  district 
I  also  met  with  other  Shrikes,  some  of  which  resembled 
more  closely  L,  algeriensis,  and  some  rather  approximating 
to  L,  elegans.  I  found  these  birds  in  the  district  between 
Kairouan  and  Djilma,  which  immediately  adjoins  the 
southern  spurs  of  the  Eastern  Atlas  Mountains  and  lies 
between  them  and  the  more  desert  country  further  south. 
The  character  of  the  country  in  this  district,  as  might  be 
expected,  partakes  both  of  that  of  the  Tell,  or  region  north 
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of  the  Atlas  (the  true  habitat  of  L.  algeriensis) ,  as  well  as  of 
that  of  the  semi-desert  regions  bordering  the  Tunisian 
Sahara,  where  L.  elegans  occurs.  Its  altitude  is  compara- 
tively insignificant,  being  only  a  few  hundred  feet  above 
sea-level,  and  very  much  below  that  of  the  High  Plateau  to 
the  north  and  north-west,  although  always  higher  than  the 
depressed  plain  of  Kairouan  and  the  low-lying  country 
further  east.  Fairly  well  watered  in  winter  and  spring,  this 
district  has  a  tolerably  luxuriant  vegetation,  vast  stretches  of 
corn-land  occurring,  interspersed  with  olive -groves,  and 
plentifully  dotted  over  with  clumps  of  thick  bushes,  chiefly 
of  Zizyphus,  Lotus,  and  other  thorny  plants. 

As  stated  in  my  'Notes,'  on  comparing  the  specimen  of 
doubtful  Grey  Shrike  obtained  from  South  Tunisia  with 
examples  of  L.fallax  in  the  British  Museum,  I  found  it  agree 
so  closely  with  some  of  them  that  I  determined  to  refer  it  to  this 
gpecies.  Having,  however,  now  obtained  similarly-plumaged 
birds  from  a  district  in  Central  Tunisia  which  may  be 
considered  the  meeting-ground  of  the  two  species  L,  algeri- 
ensis  and  L.  elegans,  I  am  inclined  to  look  upon  these 
birds  as  being  either  hybrids  between  the  two  species,  or 
else  as  belonging  to  intermediate  forms  modified  according 
to  the  natural  characteristics  of  the  localities  where  they 
may  occur;  in  any  case  I  think  it  evident  that  they  should 
not  be  referred  to  L.fallax,  admitting  this  to  be  a  good 
species,  which  is  perhaps  open  to  doubt. 

Which  of  the  two  theories  I  have  just  mentioned  may  be 
the  correct  one  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  although  the 
balance  of  evidence  is  perhaps  somewhat  in  favour  of  the 
former.  The  theory  of  hybridism,  uuentertainable  as  it  might 
be  in  certain  cases,  is  certainly  not  improbable  in  a  case 
like  the  present,  where  the  two  species  in  question  are  so 
closely  allied,  and  where  no  sufficient  natural  boundary  or 
division  exists  to  keep  them  apart,  for  the  Atlas  Mountains 
in  Tunisia  do  not  form  the  same  unbroken  barrier  that  they 
do  further  west. 

In  favour  of  this  theory,  moreover,  are  the  following  facts : 
firstly,  that,  so  far  at  any  rate  as  I  have  been  able  to  as- 
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certain^  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  gradaal  continuity  of 
intermediate  fomiB  connecting  or  uniting  the  two  species ; 
and  secondly^  that  in  the  particular  district  where  these  non- 
descript birds  occur  we  do  not  find  one  constant  type^  but 
individuals  which  vary  in  plumage  among  themselves^  some 
resembling  more  L.  algeriensis,  and  some  L.  elegans,  and 
others  again  standing  halfway  between  the  two. 

On  the  other  hand^  in  support  of  the  alternative  theory  of 
intermediate  forms,  may  be  adduced  the  argument  that  the 
difference  between  the  two  Shrikes^  L,  algeriensis  and 
L.  eleganSy  although  sufficiently  pronounced  in  typical 
examples^  is  after  all  merely  one  of  plumage-colouring,  or, 
to  be  more  precise^  I  should  say  a  difference  in  the  shade  of 
plumage-colouring  and  in  the  proportion  of  black  and  white 
markings^  this  difference  being  subject  to  modification 
according  to  the  locality  inhabited.  Structurally  there  would 
appear  to  be  no  difference  whatever  between  the  two 
species.  In  the  case  of  typically- plumaged  birds^  besides 
the  very  marked  difference  in  the  shade  of  the  general  grey 
colouring,  both  above  and  below^  we  have  that  of  the  marking 
of  the  wings  and  tail-feathers,  there  being,  roughly  speaking, 
more  black  and  less  white  in  L,  algeriensis,  and  vice  versa  in 
L,  elegansj  and  these  points  of  difference  seem  to  be  fairly 
constant,  so  long  as  we  confine  ourselves  to  typical  speci- 
mens. When,  however,  we  leave  these,  we  find  the  difference 
between  the  two  species  less  marked  and  no  longer  constant ; 
and  when  we  come  to  birds  like  those  occurring  in  the 
particular  Central  Tunisian  district  I  have  mentioned,  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  decide  to  which  of  the  two  species 
they  may  belong. 

At  the  same  time  I  feel  bound  to  confess  that,  until  I  met 
with  these  intermediate  birds  last  spring,  I  never  experienced 
any  difficulty  in  referring  specimens  obtained  to  either  one 
or  the  other  of  the  two  species. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  the  white  superciliary  streak 
is  not  a  distinguishing  feature,  as,  although  but  faintly 
indicated,  it  is  generally  to  be  observed  in  specimens  of 
L.  algeriensis  as  well  as  in  L.  elegans. 
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In  conclusion^  I  would  say  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
solution  of  the  question,  it  is  quite  possible  and  even  probable 
that  a  certain  modification  of  plumage  colouring  occurs  in 
both  L.  algeriensis  and  L.  elegans,  which  is  due  solely  to 
local  causes,  and  this  modification  is  perhaps  greater  in  the 
case  of  the  latter  species,  owing  to  its  more  extended  range. 
I  may  add  that  I  have  examined  a  large  series  of  Grey 
Shrikes  from  all  parts  of  Tunisia,  and  have  also  compared 
the  Tunisian  birds  with  specimens  from  Algeria  and  Morocco. 
The  Algerian  and  Tunisian  Grey  Shrikes  appear  to  be 
identical.  Those  from  Morocco  are  also  identical  so  far  as 
the  north  is  concerned — that  is  to  say,  L.  algeriensis  is  found 
in  the  north  of  Morocco  precisely  similar  to  L.  algeriensis 
as  found  in  the  north  of  Algeria  and  Tunisia.  Further 
south  in  Morocco,  however,  a  somewhat  diflFerent  form 
occurs ;  but  with  regard  to  this  I  may  have  something  more 
to  say  at  a  future  date. 


XXI. —  On  the  Nests  and  Eggs  of  sonie  rare  Philippine  Birds. 
By  W.  R.  OoiLViE  Grant  and  John  Whitehead. 

(Plates  V.  &  VI.) 

The  collecting  and  identification  of  birds'  eggs  on  the  great 
forest-covered  islands  of  the  Equatorial  East  is  by  no  means 
so  easy  as  it  is  in  more  northern  latitudes,  where  nearly  all 
birds  arc  obliged  to  nest  during  the  warm  season  of  the 
year,  and,  with  most  species,  their  young  must  be  sufficiently 
advanced  to  enable  them  to  cover  the  enormous  distances  of 
their  autumnal  migrations.  The  necessity  for  a  general 
breeding- season  is  especially  noticeable  among  the  many 
thousands  of  birds  which  retire  annually  to  the  circumpolar 
region  in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  and  return  south- 
ward, with  their  full-grown  young,  about  the  middle  of 
August  or  in  September. 

In  tropical  countries  there  is  no  forced  migration  or 
danger  to  backward  young  through  climatic  reasons,  and 
birds'  nests  containing  eggs  or  young  may  be  met  with  in 
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every  month  of  the  year;  the  collector  is  therefore  often 
doubtful  as  to  the  period  when  certain  species  will  be  found 
incubating.  The  months  selected  by  most  species  are  those 
towards  the  end  of  the  wet  season  in  localities  where  the 
seasons  are  strictly  ruled  off,  as  the  dry  season  which  follows 
is  often  a  prolonged  drought.  In  the  equatorial  regions, 
where  the  rainfall  is  often  almost  perpetual,  birds  breed  most 
freely  during  the  driest  time  of  the  year.  This  1  noticed  on 
Kina  Balu  in  March  and  April — the  driest  months — when 
numbers  of  nests  were  found. 

The  small  number  of  eggs  laid  by  most  species  in  hot 
climates  is  very  noticeable.  Two  eggs,  as  a  rule,  complete 
the  sitting,  and  this  occurs  in  genera  the  representatives 
of  which  in  temperate  climates  lay  from  five  to  six  eggs  to 
a  sitting.  Nor  do  birds  appear  to  nest  more  frequently  in 
the  tropics — some  species,  it  is  true,  nesting  twice  in  the 
year,  but  not  oftener. 

The  enemies  of  nesting-birds  are  not  nearly  so  numerous 
in  temperate  as  in  tropical  regions.  In  the  former  many 
species  have  few  enemies  except  man,  and  therefore  seek 
seclusion  away  from  human  habitations — often  building 
rather  conspicuous  nests  in  high  trees,  or  on  the  ground  in 
swampy  districts,  in  open  plains  where  a  good  watch  may 
be  kept  and  ample  warning  given  on  the  approach  of  man. 
In  tropical  regions  the  order  of  things  is  reversed :  many 
large  forest-frequenting  species  nesting  in  clearings  and 
localities  sufficiently  frequented  by  man,  in  order  to  secure 
protection  from  still  greater  enemies.  Doubtless  the  greatest 
enemies  birds  have  in  the  tropics  are  monkeys,  which  are 
often  abundant;  while  squirrels  and  huge  tree-climbing 
monitor-lizards  are  also  numerous.  As  all  these  enemies 
seldom  leave  the  true  forest,  birds  are  able  to  rear  their 
young  with  less  risk  in  more  open  localities.  During  seven 
years  spent  in  tropical  islands  I  have  never  noticed  a  nest  in 
the  branches  of  a  high  tree  in  true  forest.  The  larger  Hawks 
prefer  small  patches  of  timber  at  some  distance  from  the 
forest ;  and  in  the  neglected  clearings  of  the  Dusans,  round 
the  base  of  Kina  Balu,  many  forest-frequenting  species  were 
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found  nesting,  such  as  the  Fruit- Pigeon  {Carpophaga  badia). 
The  Cuckoo-Doves  [Macropygia  emiliana  of  Borneo  and 
M.  tenuirostris  of  the  Philippines)  nest  in  open  localities  in 
dead  bracken  only  a  foot  or  two  above  the  ground,  their 
plumage  assimilating  perfectly  with  the  dead  fern. 

Large  clearings  in  which  the  huge  dead  trunks  of  rotting 
forest-giants  remain  standing  are  the  favourite  breeding- 
places  of  many  species.  Some  of  these  trunks  are  bored  by 
Woodpeckers  in  dozens  of  places.  In  these  old  borings 
Parrots  of  the  genera  Tanygnathus  and  Prioniturus  form 
nesting-colonies  and  rear  their  young  in  security;  while, 
of  the  Starling  tribe,  Sarcops  and  Cahrnis  may  be  noticed 
breeding  in  numbers  in  the  same  trees.  Cahrnis  is,  how- 
ever, very  partial  to  dovecots,  nesting  in  the  boxes  with 
domestic  Pigeons.  The  Pigmy  Falcon  {Microhiercuo)  I  also 
noticed  nesting  high  up  in  a  hole  in  one  of  these  dead 
trunks.  The  commonest  eggs,  perhaps,  found  in  the  East 
are  those  of  the  Bulbuls,  Pycnonotus  and  lole.  These  nests 
are  generally  on  the  edge  of  the  forest  or  in  some  isolated 
bush  in  old  clearings.  The  species  which  prefer  to  remain  in 
the  true  forest  for  their  nidification,  such  as  Woodpeckers 
and  Barbets,  nest  often  in  impregnable  strongholds ;  while 
Hombills,  which  are  too  large  to  enter  a  hole  small  enough 
to  keep  out  their  enemies,  build  the  hen  in  with  gums,  and 
she  has  to  remain  thus  imprisoned  until  the  young  one  is  able 
to  fly.  In  the  low  growth  in  true  forest  we  find  numbers  of 
birds  nesting  : — Flycatchers,  among  the  masses  of  forest-drift 
which  collect  among  the  clumps  of  bamboo  and  in  the  low 
trees,  or  in  the  long  dangling  pieces  of  moss  which  hang  from 
the  trees;  while  the  Green  Broad-bill  [Calyptomena)  also 
utilizes  these  masses  of  moss,  selecting  a  piece  at  the  end  of 
some  slender  bough  in  the  undergrowth,  and  for  greater 
security  often  over  a  pathway.  Many  of  the  small  ground- 
frequenting  Timeliines  nest  among  the  forest-refuse  in 
thickets  or  bamboo-clumps.  Their  nests  are  generally  loose 
balls  of  leaves,  entered  at  the  side,  but  more  nests  of  many  of 
this  genus  are  built  away  from  the  forest  in  old  overgrown 
clearings.     The  sea-coast  is   quite  a  favourite   locality  for 
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Nightjars.  I  have  taken  their  eggs  among  the  sea-drift  just 
above  high- water  mark  both  in  Borneo  and  the  Philippines. 
The  various  Sun-birds  or  Nectariniidae  suspend  their  bag- 
shaped  nests  on  single  trees  in  open  plains  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  ground,  or  in  and  about  the  native  villages. 
Mthopyga  magnifica  of  Negros  nests  in  true  forest,  but  the 
nests  of  this  genus  mimic  so  closely  the  hanging  masses  of 
dead  leaves  and  other  debris  that  they  are  most  difficult  to  find. 
Everett's  Spider-hunter  [Arachnothera  everetti)  of  Borneo 
stitches  a  neat  cradle  to  the  underside  of  some  large  leaf, 
generally  one  of  the  forest  bananas,  in  open  localities.  The 
Tailor-birds  (Orthotomus)  often  nest  close  to  the  ground  near 
some  frequented  pathway;  and  I  have  found  the  elegant 
cup-like  nest  of  the  Little  Blue-headed  Flycatcher  [Rhipidura 
cyaneiceps)  on  a  dead  bough  which  had  fallen  across  a  pathway 
in  a  most  exposed  position. 

The  bird-collector,  however,  seldom  finds  many  nests,  for 
unfortunately  his  very  occupation  is  contrary  to  success; 
birds,  as  a  rule,  being  shot  at  sight,  as  the  forests  are  so 
thick  and  vast  that  the  lengthened  observation  of  a  bird  is 
next  to  impossible. 

The  two  plates  of  eggs  which  illustrate  this  paper  have  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Fawson  and  Brailsford,  of  Sheffield. 

1.  CoRvus  PHiLiPPiNus  (Bouap.).     Philippine  Crow. 

A.  Clutch  of  3  eggs.    Marinduque,  May  1888.    J.  B.  Steere. 

Shape  ovate.  Ground-colour  pale  sea-green,  thickly 
mottled  all  over,  especially  towards  the  larger  end,  with 
olive-brown;  under- markings  faint  grey.  Measurements 
43  mm.  X  28  mm. 

The  nest  is  a  loosely-constructed  platform  of  fibre,  mixed 
with  a  few  rootlets,  &c. 

2.  CoRVus  FusiLLUs  Twccdd.  Small  Philippine  Raven. 
(Plate  VI.  fig.  5.) 

A.  1  egg  taken  from  oviduct  of  female.      Mindoro,  June 
1888.     J.  B.  Steere. 
Shape  ovate,  rather  rounded  towards    the   smaller  end. 
Ground-colour  pale  greenish  white,  finely  spotted  and  dotted 
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over  the  entire  shell  with  greenish  brown  and  pale  lavender. 
Measurements  38  mm.  x  26  mm. 

3.  Oriolus  CHiNENsis  Linn.     Chinese  Oriole. 

A.  Clutch  of  3  eggs.     Cape  Engano^  North-east  Luzon^  15th 

April,  1895.     J.  Whitehead. 
Shape  ovate.    Pure  white,  with  scattered  spots  and  minute 
dots  of  deep  blackish  brown,  and  a  few  faint  under-markings 
of  slate-grey.     Measurements  32  mm.  x  23  mm. 

B.  Clutch  of  2  eggs.     Fuga  Island,  Babuyan  Group,  North 

Luzon,  5th  April,  1895.     J.  Whitehead. 

Similar  to  the  above.     Measurements  33  mm.  x  22  mm. 

The  first  nest  was  placed  in  a  casuarina-tree  on  the  sea- 
coast  at  some  distance  from  the  forest ;  the  second  was  found 
in  a  high  tree  close  to  the  freshly-made  nest  of  the  White- 
breasted  Sea-Eagle  {Haliaetus  leucogaster)  from  which  the 
bird  was  disturbed. 

Both  nests  were  of  the  usual  Oriole  type. 

C.  Clutch  of  4  eggs.     Marinduque,  12th  May,  1888.     J.  B. 

Steere. 
Similar  to  the  above.     Measurements  31  mm.  x  23  mm. 

4.  Edoliisoma  carulescens  Blyth.  Luzon  Cuckoo- Shrike. 
(Plate  VI.  fig.  3.) 

A.  1  egg.  Benguet  District,  North-west  Luzon,  14th  March, 
1894.     J.  Whitehead. 

Shape  ovate.  Ground-colour  pale  blue,  spotted  and  dotted 
over  the  entire  shell.  Under-markings  grey  and  greyish  lilac ; 
over-markings  dark  brown.    Measurements  29  mm.  x  21  mm. 

This  egg  was  taken  from  the  bird. 

5.  Zeocefhus  rufus  (G.  R.  Gray).  Chestnut  Flycatcher. 
(Plate  V.  fig.  4.) 

A.  Clutch  of  3  eggs.  Cape  Engano,  North-east  Luzon^  24th 
April,  1895.  J.  Whitehead. 
Shape  ovate.  Ground-colour  pure  white,  with  a  decided 
zone  of  small  blotches  and  spots  round  the  pole  of  the  larger 
end ;  upper-markings  brown-lake^  and  under-markings  lilac. 
Two  of  the  eggs  have  small  dots  of  the  darker  colour  thinly 
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certain^  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  gradual  continuity  of 
intermediate  forms  connecting  or  uniting  the  two  species ; 
and  secondly,  that  in  the  particular  district  where  these  non- 
descript birds  occur  we  do  not  find  one  constant  type,  but 
individuals  which  vary  in  plumage  among  themselves,  some 
resembling  more  L.  algeriensis,  and  some  L.  elegans,  and 
others  again  standing  halfway  between  the  two. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  support  of  the  alternative  theory  of 
intermediate  forms,  may  be  adduced  the  argument  that  the 
difference  between  the  two  Shrikes,  L,  algeriensis  and 
L,  elegans,  although  sufficiently  pronounced  in  typical 
examples,  is  after  all  merely  one  of  plumage-colouring,  or, 
to  be  more  precise,  I  should  say  a  difference  in  the  shade  of 
plumage-colouring  and  in  the  proportion  of  black  and  white 
markings,  this  difference  being  subject  to  modification 
according  to  the  locality  inhabited.  Structurally  there  would 
appear  to  be  no  difference  whatever  between  the  two 
species.  In  the  case  of  typically-plumaged  birds,  besides 
the  very  marked  difference  in  the  shade  of  the  general  grey 
colouring,  both  above  and  below,  we  have  that  of  the  marking 
of  the  wings  and  tail-feathers,  there  being,  roughly  speaking, 
more  black  and  less  white  in  L.  algeriensis,  and  vice  versa  in 
L.  elegans,  and  these  points  of  difference  seem  to  be  fairly 
constant,  so  long  as  we  confine  ourselves  to  typical  speci- 
mens. When,  however,  we  leave  these,  we  find  the  difference 
between  the  two  species  less  marked  and  no  longer  constant ; 
and  when  we  come  to  birds  like  those  occurring  in  the 
particular  Central  Tunisian  district  I  have  mentioned,  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  decide  to  which  of  the  two  species 
they  may  belong. 

At  the  same  time  I  feel  bound  to  confess  that,  until  I  met 
with  these  intermediate  birds  last  spring,  I  never  experienced 
any  difficulty  in  referring  specimens  obtained  to  either  one 
or  the  other  of  the  two  species. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  the  white  superciliary  streak 
is  not  a  distinguishing  feature,  as,  although  but  faintly 
indicated,  it  is  generally  to  be  observed  in  specimens  of 
L.  algeriensis  as  well  as  in  L,  elegans. 
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In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
solution  of  the  question,  it  is  quite  possible  and  even  probable 
that  a  certain  modification  of  plumage  colouring  occurs  in 
both  L.  algeriensis  and  L.  elegans,  which  is  due  solely  to 
local  causes,  and  this  modification  is  perhaps  greater  in  the 
case  of  the  latter  species,  owing  to  its  more  extended  range. 
I  may  add  that  I  have  examined  a  large  series  of  Grey 
Shrikes  from  all  parts  of  Tunisia,  and  have  also  compared 
the  Tunisian  birds  with  specimens  from  Algeria  and  Morocco. 
The  Algerian  and  Tunisian  Grey  Shrikes  appear  to  be 
identical.  Those  from  Morocco  are  also  identical  so  far  as 
the  north  is  concerned — that  is  to  say,  L.  algeriensis  is  found 
in  the  north  of  Morocco  precisely  similar  to  L,  algeriensis 
as  found  in  the  north  of  Algeria  and  Tunisia.  Further 
south  in  Morocco,  however,  a  somewhat  different  form 
occurs ;  but  with  regard  to  this  I  may  have  something  more 
to  say  at  a  future  date. 


XXI. —  On  the  Nests  and  Eggs  of  some  rare  Philippine  Birds, 
By  W.  R.  Ogilvie  Grant  and  John  Whitehead. 

(Plates  V.  &  VI.) 

The  collecting  and  identification  of  birds'  eggs  on  the  great 
forest-covered  islands  of  the  Equatorial  East  is  by  no  means 
so  easy  as  it  is  in  more  northern  latitudes,  where  nearly  all 
birds  are  obliged  to  nest  during  the  warm  season  of  the 
year,  and,  with  most  species,  their  young  must  be  sufficiently 
advanced  to  enable  them  to  cover  the  enormous  distances  of 
their  autumnal  migrations.  The  necessity  for  a  general 
breeding- season  is  especially  noticeable  among  the  many 
thousands  of  birds  which  retire  annually  to  the  circumpolar 
region  in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  and  return  south- 
ward, with  their  full-grown  young,  about  the  middle  of 
August  or  in  September. 

In  tropical  countries  there  is  no  forced  migration  or 
danger  to  backward  young  through  climatic  reasons,  and 
birds'. nests  containing  eggs  or  young  et  with  in 
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certain^  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  gradual  continuity  of 
intermediate  forms  connecting  or  uniting  the  two  species ; 
and  secondly,  that  in  the  particular  district  where  these  non- 
descript birds  occur  we  do  not  find  one  constant  type,  but 
individuals  which  vary  in  plumage  among  themselves,  some 
resembling  more  L.  algeriensisy  and  some  L.  elegans,  and 
others  again  standing  halfway  between  the  two. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  support  of  the  alternative  theory  of 
intermediate  forms,  may  be  adduced  the  argument  that  the 
difference  between  the  two  Shrikes,  L.  algeriensis  and 
L.  eleganSy  although  sufficiently  pronounced  in  typical 
examples,  is  after  all  merely  one  of  plumage-colouring,  or, 
to  be  more  precise,  I  should  say  a  difference  in  the  shade  of 
plumage-colouring  and  in  the  proportion  of  black  and  white 
markings,  this  difference  being  subject  to  modification 
according  to  the  locality  inhabited.  Structurally  there  would 
appear  to  be  no  difference  whatever  between  the  two 
species.  In  the  case  of  typically-plumaged  birds,  besides 
the  very  marked  difference  in  the  shade  of  the  general  grey 
colouring,  both  above  and  below,  we  have  that  of  the  marking 
of  the  wings  and  tail-feathers,  there  being,  roughly  speaking, 
more  black  and  less  white  in  L.  algeriensis,  and  vice  versa  in 
L,  elegans,  and  these  points  of  difference  seem  to  be  fairly 
constant,  so  long  as  we  confine  ourselves  to  typical  speci- 
mens. When,  however,  we  leave  these,  we  find  the  difference 
between  the  two  species  less  marked  and  no  longer  constant ; 
and  when  we  come  to  birds  like  those  occurring  in  the 
particular  Central  Tunisian  district  I  have  mentioned,  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  decide  to  which  of  the  two  species 
they  may  belong. 

At  the  same  time  I  feel  bound  to  confess  that,  until  I  met 
with  these  intermediate  birds  last  spring,  I  never  experienced 
any  difficulty  in  referring  specimens  obtained  to  either  one 
or  the  other  of  the  two  species. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  the  white  superciliary  streak 
is  not  a  distinguishing  feature,  as,  although  but  faintly 
indicated,  it  is  generally  to  be  observed  in  specimens  of 
L.  algeriens^is  as  well  as  in  L,  elegans. 
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In  conclusion^  I  would  say  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
solution  of  the  question,  it  is  quite  possible  and  even  probable 
that  a  certain  modification  of  plumage  colouring  occurs  in 
both  L.  algeriensis  and  L.  elegans,  which  is  due  solely  to 
local  causes,  and  this  modification  is  perhaps  greater  in  the 
case  of  the  latter  species,  owing  to  its  more  extended  range. 
I  may  add  that  I  have  examined  a  large  series  of  Grey 
Shrikes  from  all  parts  of  Tunisia,  and  have  also  compared 
the  Tunisian  birds  with  specimens  from  Algeria  and  Morocco. 
The  Algerian  and  Tunisian  Grey  Shrikes  appear  to  be 
identical.  Those  from  Morocco  are  also  identical  so  far  as 
the  north  is  concerned — that  is  to  say,  L.  algeriensis  is  found 
in  the  north  of  Morocco  precisely  similar  to  L.  algeriensis 
as  found  in  the  north  of  Algeria  and  Tunisia.  Further 
south  in  Morocco,  however,  a  somewhat  diflFerent  form 
occurs ;  but  with  regard  to  this  I  may  have  something  more 
to  say  at  a  future  date. 


XXI. —  On  the  Nests  and  Eggs  of  sonie  rare  Philippine  Birds. 
By  W.  R.  Ogilvie  Grant  and  John  Whitehead. 

(Plates  V.  &  VI.) 

The  collecting  and  identification  of  birds'  eggs  on  the  great 
forest-covered  islands  of  the  Equatorial  East  is  by  no  means 
so  easy  as  it  is  in  more  northern  latitudes,  where  nearly  all 
birds  are  obliged  to  nest  during  the  warm  season  of  the 
year,  and,  with  most  species,  their  young  must  be  sufficiently 
advanced  to  enable  them  to  cover  the  enormous  distances  of 
their  autumnal  migrations.  The  necessity  for  a  general 
breeding- season  is  especially  noticeable  among  the  many 
thousands  of  birds  which  retire  annually  to  the  circumpolar 
region  in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  and  return  south- 
ward, with  their  full-grown  young,  about  the  middle  of 
August  or  in  September. 

In  tropical  countries  there  is  no  forced  migration  or 
danger  to  backward  young  through  climatic  reasons,  and 
birds' .  nests  containing  eggs  or  young  may  be  met  with  in 
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certain^  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  gradual  continuity  of 
intermediate  forms  connecting  or  uniting  the  two  species ; 
and  secondly^  that  in  the  particular  district  where  these  non- 
descript birds  occur  we  do  not  find  one  constant  type,  but 
individuals  which  vary  in  plumage  among  themselves,  some 
resembling  more  L.  algeriensis,  and  some  L.  elegans,  and 
others  again  standing  halfway  between  the  two. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  support  of  the  alternative  theory  of 
intermediate  forms,  may  be  adduced  the  argument  that  the 
difference  between  the  two  Shrikes,  L,  algeriensis  and 
L.  eleganSy  although  sufficiently  pronounced  in  typical 
examples,  is  after  all  merely  one  of  plumage-colouring,  or, 
to  be  more  precise,  I  should  say  a  difference  in  the  shade  of 
plumage-colouring  and  in  the  proportion  of  black  and  white 
markings,  this  difference  being  subject  to  modification 
according  to  the  locality  inhabited.  Structurally  there  would 
appear  to  be  no  difference  whatever  between  the  two 
species.  In  the  case  of  typically-plumaged  birds,  besides 
the  very  marked  difference  in  the  shade  of  the  general  grey 
colouring,  both  above  and  below,  we  have  that  of  the  marking 
of  the  wings  and  tail-feathers,  there  being,  roughly  speaking, 
more  black  and  less  white  in  L.  algeriensis,  and  vice  versa  in 
L.  elegans,  and  these  points  of  difference  seem  to  be  fairly 
constant,  so  long  as  we  confine  ourselves  to  typical  speci- 
mens. When,  however,  we  leave  these,  we  find  the  difference 
between  the  two  species  less  marked  and  no  longer  constant ; 
and  when  we  come  to  birds  like  those  occurring  in  the 
particular  Central  Tunisian  district  I  have  mentioned,  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  decide  to  which  of  the  two  species 
they  may  belong. 

At  the  same  time  I  feel  bound  to  confess  that,  until  I  met 
with  these  intermediate  birds  last  spring,  I  never  experienced 
any  difficulty  in  referring  specimens  obtained  to  either  one 
or  the  other  of  the  two  species. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  the  white  superciliary  streak 
is  not  a  distinguishing  feature,  as,  although  but  faintly 
indicated,  it  is  generally  to  be  observed  in  specimens  of 
L.  algeriensis  as  well  as  in  L,  elegans. 
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In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
solution  of  the  question,  it  is  quite  possible  and  even  probable 
that  a  certain  modification  of  plumage  colouring  occurs  in 
both  L.  algeriensis  and  L.  elegans,  which  is  due  solely  to 
local  causes,  and  this  modification  is  perhaps  greater  in  the 
case  of  the  latter  species,  owing  to  its  more  extended  range. 
I  may  add  that  I  have  examined  a  large  series  of  Grey 
Shrikes  from  all  parts  of  Tunisia,  and  have  also  compared 
the  Tunisian  birds  with  specimens  from  Algeria  and  Morocco. 
The  Algerian  and  Tunisian  Grey  Shrikes  appear  to  be 
identical.  Those  from  Morocco  are  also  identical  so  far  as 
the  north  is  concerned — that  is  to  say,  L.  algeriensis  is  found 
in  the  north  of  Morocco  precisely  similar  to  L.  algeriensis 
as  found  in  the  north  of  Algeria  and  Tunisia.  Further 
south  in  Morocco,  however,  a  somewhat  diflFerent  form 
occurs ;  but  with  regard  to  this  I  may  have  something  more 
to  say  at  a  future  date. 


XXI. —  On  the  Nests  and  Eggs  of  sonie  rare  Philippine  Birds. 
By  W.  R.  Ogilvie  Grant  and  John  Whitehead. 

(Plates  V.  &  VI.) 

The  collecting  and  identification  of  birds'  eggs  on  the  great 
forest-covered  islands  of  the  Equatorial  East  is  by  no  means 
so  easy  as  it  is  in  more  northern  latitudes,  where  nearly  all 
birds  are  obliged  to  nest  during  the  warm  season  of  the 
year,  and,  with  most  species,  their  young  must  be  suflSciently 
advanced  to  enable  them  to  cover  the  enormous  distances  of 
their  autumnal  migrations.  The  necessity  for  a  general 
breeding- season  is  especially  noticeable  among  the  many 
thousands  of  birds  which  retire  annually  to  the  circumpolar 
region  in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  and  return  south- 
ward, with  their  full-grown  young,  about  the  middle  of 
August  or  in  September. 

In  tropical  countries  there  is  no  forced  migration  or 
danger  to  backward  young  through  climatic  reasons,  and 
birds' .  nests  containing  eggs  or  young  may  be  met  with  in 
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The  nest  is  a  well- woven  bag-shaped  structure^  with  a 
roofed  entrance  at  the  side.  It  is  principally  constructed  of 
fine  grass,  rootlets^  palm-fibre^  and  fragments  of  dead  leaves 
woven  together  with  spiders'  webs  and  lined  with  fine  dead 
grass-tops  and  seeds. 

The  nest  found  by  Professor  Steere  was  suspended  from  a 
root  under  the  overhanging  bank  of  a  river,  and  looked  like 
a  tuft  of  rubbish  left  by  high  water. 

21.  -^THOPYGA  BELLA  Twccdd.  Whitc-bellied  Sun-bird. 
(Plate  V.  fig.  10.) 

A.  Clutch  of  3  fresh  eggs.  Near  Paranos^  Samar^  19th  July, 
1895.     J.  Whitehead. 

Shape  ovate.  Ground-colour  pale  pinkish  white,  a  heavily- 
marked  irregular  zone  of  dull  red  towards  the  larger  end, 
and  some  scattered  spots  and  blotches  of  the  same  colour 
over  the  rest  of  the  shell,  with  here  and  there  underlying 
brown  markings.     Measurements  14  mm.  x  10  mm. 

The  nest  built  by  this  Sun-bird  differs  considerably  from 
that  made  by  JE.  maffnifica,  being  a  long  bag-shaped  pocket, 
with  a  loose  dangling  tail  of  dead  leaves.  The  entrance  is 
at  the  side  and  roofed  over,  in  fact  very  much  like  that  con- 
structed by  the  diflferent  species  of  Cinnyris,  This  nest  was 
found  dangling  to  a  bramble  in  an  old  native  clearing  some 
distance  from  the  forest.  The  female  was  obtained  after 
much  difficulty. 

22.  EuDREPANis  PULCHERRIMA  (Sharpc).  Short-tailed 
Yellow-rumped  Sun-bird. 

A.  Clutch  of  3  slightly  incubated  eggs.  Near  Paranos, 
Samar,  26th  June,  1896.     J.  Whitehead. 

Shape  ovate.  Ground-colour  dull  pink,  rather  thickly 
mottled  all  over  with  pinkish  grey,  especially  towards  the 
larger  end,  the  markings  forming  a  rather  distinct  zone 
round  the  pole.  The  over-markings  are  small  rounded  spots 
and  dots  of  deep  vandyke-brown.  Measurements  15  mm. 
X  12  mm. 

Nest  attached  to  the  underside  of  a  climbing  fern  about  8 
feet  from  the  ground. 
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23.  CiNNYRis  jUGULARis  Linn.  Yellow-breasted  Sun- 
bird. 

A.  Clutch  of  3  eggs.  Marinduque,  17th  May,  1888.  J.  B. 
Steere. 

Shape  ovate.     Ground-colour  whitish,  partially  obscured 

by  the  mottled  grey  under-markings,  which  cover  the  greater 

part  of  the  shell ;  over-markings  pale  brown^  with  a  few  spots 

and  irregular  marks  of  a  deep  brown.     Measurements  16  mm. 

X  12  mm. 

The  nest  is  a  neatly- woven  pocket-shaped  structure,  with 
a  roofed  entrance  at  the  side.  It  is  composed  of  fibre,  dead 
grasses,  and  other  forest  debris,  bound  together  with  spiders' 
webs,  and  lined  with  cotton  and  fine  grass. 

24.  Dictum  hamatostictum  Sharpe.  Blood-breasted 
Flower-pecker.     (Plate  VI.  fig.  2.) 

A.  1  egg,  quite  fresh.  Base  of  Canloan  Volcano,  Central 
Negros,  19th  March,  1896.     J.  Whitehead. 

Shape  ovate.  Ground-colour  very  pale  greenish  white, 
profusely  spotted  towards  the  larger  end  with  rather  heavy 
clouded  lilac  under-markings  and  olive-brown  specks,  which 
are  distributed  sparingly  over  the  rest  of  the  shell.  Measure- 
ments 17  mm.  X  12  mm. 

The  only  nest  found  was  suspended  from  the  end  of  a 
branch  some  distance  from  the  ground. 

25.  DiciBUM  ciNEREiGDLARE  Twccdd.  Miudauao  Orange- 
breasted  Flower-pecker. 

A.  2  eggs.    Near  Paranos,  Samar,  20th  July,  1895.  J.  White- 

head. 

B.  2  eggs.    Near  Paranos,  Samar,  26th  July,  1895.  J.  White- 

head. 

C.  2  eggs.    NearParanos,Samar,  30th  July,  1896.  J.  White- 

head. 

Shape  rather  long  ovate.  Pure  white.  Measurements 
15  mm.  X  12  mm. 

Nest  round,  pocket-shaped,  with  the  entrance  at  the  side, 
suspended  from  slender  boughs  or  to  the  stem  of  a  large  leaf. 
The  outside  of  the  nest  is  made  of  green  moss  bound  together 
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with  spiders^  webs^  the  inside  lined  with  the  dark  brown 
down  stripped  from  the  young  fern-fronds.  A  favourite  site 
is  a  neglected  native  clearing  some  distance  from  the  forest. 

26.  LoxiA  LUzoNiENsis  Grant.     Philippine  Crossbill. 

In  the  end  of  December,  1893,  Mr.  Whitehead  noticed  a 
pair  of  these  Crossbills  with  nesting  materials  in  their  bills. 
In  the  following  January,  while  in  the  highlands  of  Benguet, 
he  found  a  nest  containing  three  eggs  and  situated  at  the 
end  of  a  pine-branch.  The  slender  branch  overhung  a  steep 
slope,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to  secure  the  eggs.  Again, 
on  Mount  Data,  towards  the  end  of  January  1895,  after 
much  trouble,  a  second  nest  was  discovered  near  the  top  of  a 
high  pine-tree.  This  nest  contained  four  young  birds,  two 
of  which  flew  away  before  they  could  be  secured. 

27.  Calornis  fanayensis  (Scop.) .  Panay  Glossy  Starling. 
(Plate  VI.  fig.  1.) 

A.  Clutch  of  3  eggs.    Province  of  Isabella,  North-east  Luzon, 

28th  April,  1894.     J.  Whitehead. 
Shape  sharp  ovate.     Ground-colour  beautiful  sea-green, 
blotched  and  spotted  towards  the  larger  end  with  pale  reddish 
lilac  under-markings  and  sienna  over-markings.     Measure- 
ments 27  mm.  x  19  mm. 

B.  Clutch  of  2  eggs.   Province  of  Isabella,  North-east  Luzon, 

28th  April,  1894.     J.  Whitehead. 

As  above,  but  in  one  egg  the  markings  are  much  fewer, 
and  in  the  second  they  are  reduced  to  small  dots  and  specks, 
which  are  scattered  over  the  greater  part  of  the  shell,  though 
most  numerous  towards  the  larger  end.  Measurements 
25  mm.  X  20  mm. 

A  colony  of  these  Starlings  was  found  nesting  in  a  dove- 
cot along  with  numbers  of  domestic  Pigeons.  The  nests 
contained  eggs  and  young  of  all  ages.  Three  appeared  to  be 
the  maximum  number  of  eggs  laid  by  one  bird. 

28.  Alauda  gulgula  Frankl.     Chinese  Skylark. 

A.  Clutch  of  3  eggs.    Province  of  Isabella,  North-east  Luzon, 
25th  May,  1894.     J.  Whitehead. 
Shape  ovate.     Ground-colour  very  pale  greenish   white, 
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variously  mottled  and  spotted  with  pale  french-grey  under- 
markings  and  brown  upper-markings.  In  one  egg  the 
markings  are  chiefly  concentrated  into  a  zone  round  the 
middle  of  the  shell ;  in  the  other  two  they  are  pretty  equally 
scattered  over  the  whole  shell.  Measurements  21  mm.  x 
16  mm. 

B.  Clutch  of  2  eggs.  Province  of  Isabella,  North-east  Luzon, 
25th  May,  1894.     J.  Whitehead. 

Much  like  the  above  and  equally  spotted  all  over,  but  the 
over-markings  are  of  a  more  yellowish  brown.  Measure- 
ments 22  mm.  X  15  mm. 

This  Lark  was  nesting  in  an  open  bit  of  country  thinly 
covered  with  tufts  of  grass,  beneath  which  the  nests  were 
concealed.  Fully-fledged  young  birds  of  this  species  were 
also  observed  on  the  same  date. 

29.  MuNiA  JAOORI  Cab.     Little  Chestnut  Weaver. 
A.  Clutch  of  5  eggs.     Philippine  Is.     J.  B.  Steere. 

Eggs  ovate.  Pure  white.  Measurements  16  mm.  x 
11  mm. 

Nest  large,  loosely  constructed  of  broad  grasses  and  strips 
of  bamboo-leaf  and  lined  with  dead  grass-tops. 

30.  Pitta  atricapilla  Less.  Philippine  Black-headed 
Pitta. 

A.  Clutch  of  2  eggs  (1  accidentally  broken).  Near  Paranos, 
Samar,  30th  June,  1896.     J.  Whitehead. 

Shape  rounded  ovate.  Ground-colour  pure  white,  thickly 
speckled  all  over  with  brown  and  larger  underlying  spots  of 
french-grey,  the  latter  being  most  numerous  round  the 
larger  pole.     Measurements  26  mm.  x  21  mm. 

The  nest  with  two  slightly  incubated  eggs  (one  of  which 
was  broken)  were  brought  by  a  native,  together  with  the 
parent  birds.  The  somewhat  bulky  nest  was  composed 
outwardly  of  twigs  and  lined  with  moss. 

31.  Caprimulgus  griseatus  G.  R.  Gray.  Gray's  Philip- 
pine Nightjar.     (Plate  VI.  fig.  7.) 

A.  Clutch  of  2  eggs.  Cape  Engano,  North-east  Luzon,  26th 
May,  1895.     J.  Whitehead. 
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Shape  elliptical  oval.  Ground-colour  pale  creamy  white, 
with  very  pale  lavender -grey  under-markings  and  very  pale 
brownish  over-markings.  The  blotches  and  markings,  none 
of  which  are  very  large,  are  unevenly  distributed  over  the 
whole  surface.     Measurements  31  mm.  x  22  mm. 

The  eggs  were  placed  on  the  sand  just  above  high-water 
mark  among  sea-drift,  which,  in  this  instance,  consisted  of 
huge  tree-trunks.  Both  birds  were  seen  and  identified 
beyond  doubt. 

32.  Caprimulous  manillensis  G.  R.  Gray.  Manila 
Nightjar. 

A.  Clutch  of  2  eggs.  Cape  Engano,  North-east  Luzon,  22nd 
May,  1895.     J.  Whitehead. 

Shape  elliptical  oval.  Ground-colour  pale  cream,  under- 
markings  pale  lavender-grey,  irregularly  blotched  over- 
markings  pale  brown,  but  darker  than  in  C.  griseattis.  In 
one  egg  the  over-markings  are  almost  wanting,  being  reduced 
to  one  or  two  blotches.     Measurements  29  mm.  x  22  mm. 

Also  found  nesting  on  the  sea-coast  outside  the  forest  limit. 

33.  Geofelia  striata  (Linn.).     Barred  Ground-Dove. 

A.  Clutch  of  2  eggs.     Cape  Engano,  North-east  Luzon,  3rd 

May,  1895.     J.  Whitehead. 

B.  Clutch  of  2  eggs.     Cape  Engano,  North-east  Luzon,  5th 

May,  1895.     J.  Whitehead. 

Shape  perfect  oval.  Pure  glossy  white.  Measurements 
27  mm.  x  21  mm. 

This  species  nests  in  the  lower  growth  of  old  forests,  the 
frail  nest  of  twigs  being  often  placed  among  the  hanging 
creepers.     Generally  two  eggs  are  laid. 

34.  Gallinula  chloropus  Linn.     Moorhen. 

A.  Clutch  of  4  eggs,  much  incubated.  Samar,  25th  August, 
1896.  J.  Whitehead. 
The  eggs  are  perfectly  similar  to  those  laid  by  European 
Moorhens,  but  the  number  of  eggs  in  the  clutch,  as  well  as 
their  relatively  smaller  size,  is  noteworthy.  Measurements 
42  mm.  x  39  mm. 
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35.  Amaurorni8  OLivACEA  (Meyen).     Philippine  Crake. 
A.  2  eggs.     Siquijor,  February  1888.     J.  B.  Steere. 

Shape  ovate.  Ground-colour  pale  creamy  white,  with 
small  blotches  and  spots  of  reddish  brown,  purplish  lavender, 
and  pale  grey  scattered  thinly  over  the  entire  shell.  Measure- 
ments 40  mm.  X  30  mm. 

36.  -^GiALiTis  FERONi  (S.  MuUer).  Malay  Sand-Plover. 
(Plate  VI.  fig.  8.) 

A.  Clutch  of  3  eggs.  Cape  Engano,  North-east  Luzon,  26th 
May,  1895.     J.  Whitehead. 

Shape  short  ovate.  Ground-colour  pale  cream ;  the  whole 
shell  with  small  blotches,  streaks,  and  zigzag  pencillings 
of  rich  sepia  and  pale  lavender.  Measurements  30  mm. 
X  22  mm. 

The  three  eggs  were  deposited  on  the  bare  sand  among 
sea-drift  and  only  a  few  yards  above  high- water  mark.  The 
female  was  shot.  On  the  same  day  young  Plovers  nearly 
ready  to  fly  were  captured. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 

Plate  V. 

Fig.  1.  Hyloterpe  pkUippm^nsis,  p.  241. 
2.  lole  mindorensis,  p.  238. 
8.  Hhinomyias  (dhigularU,  p.  237. 

4.  Zeocephus  rufus,  p.  235. 

5.  6.  jEihopyga  magnifica,  p.  241. 

7.  Megalurus  nificeps,  p.  240. 

8,  9.  Turdus  nigrorum,  p.  238. 
10.  JEthopygaheUa,^,242. 

Platb  VI. 

Fig.  1.  Cahmis  panagensiSf  p.  244. 

2.  Dic€tum  h€Bmatoglictum,  p.  243 

3.  Edoliisoma  cterulescens,  p.  235. 

4.  Cittocincla  luzoniensiSf  p.  239. 

6.  Corvus  pimllus,  p.  234. 

6.  Mtiscicapula  gamarennSf  p.  237 

7.  CaprimulguB  griseatus,  p.  246. 

8.  Mgialitis  peronif  p.  247. 
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XXII. — On  a  small  Collection  of  Birds  made  in  Socotra  by 
E.  N.  Bennett,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Hertford  College ,  Oxford. 
By  H.  B.  Tristram. 

My  friend  Mr.  Bennett  baa  kindly  sent  me  the  birds  collected 
by  him  in  Socotra,  in  which  island  he  travelled,  in  company 
with  the  late  Mr.  Theodore  Bent  and  Mrs.  Bent,  from  Dec. 
1896  to  Feb.  1897.  Though  the  collection  contains  no  new 
species,  yet  there  are  several  which  have  not  hitherto  been 
reported  from  that  island,  and  which  may  help  to  throw 
light  on  the  question  (Jf  lines  of  migration.  As  Mr.  Bennett 
disclaims  being  an  ornithologist — though  I  know  that  from 
boyhood  he  has  done  good  field-work,  and  that  to  him  I  am 
indebted  for  interesting  information  respecting  JEgialitis 
sancta-helena ,  which  he  knows  on  its  native  mountain-top — 
he  did  not  make  any  special  notes  on  the  birds,  the  expe- 
dition being  for  other  objects,  but  simply  secured  such  as  he 
came  across. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  avifauna  of  Socotra  subsequent  to  those 
of  Professor  Bay  ley  Balfour  after  his  visit  in  1880,  and  of 
Dr.  Emil  Riebeck  in  the  following  year,  and  Mr.  Bennett  has 
added  no  new  Passeres  to  their  list.  The  following  are  the 
species  obtained  by  him.  The  letters  B.  and  R.  after  each 
species  signify  obtained  by  Balfour  and  Riebeck  respectively. 


1.  Zosterops     abyssinica     Heugl. 

B.,  R. 

2.  Saxicola  montana  Old.     B. 

3.  Amydrus  hlythi  Scl.     B.,  R. 

4.  frater  Scl.  &  Hartl.     B., 

R. 

o.  Lanius  uncinaitis  Scl.  &  Hartl. 
B.,  R. 

6.  Passer  insuhris  Sd.  &  Hartl. 

B. 

7.  Ardea,  sp.  ?      Skin   not  pre- 

served. A,  purpurea  was 
obtained  by  Riebeck  and 
A.  ffularts  by  Balfour. 

8.  Neophron    percnopterus     (L.). 

B. 

9.  Anas  boscas  Ii. 


10.  Querquedula  crecca  (L.).     B. 

11.  Chaulelasmus  streperus  (L.). 

12.  Phasnicoptents  roseus  Pall. 

13.  T}reron  tcaalia  (Gra.).     B.,  R. 

14.  Turtur  senegalensis  (L.).     B., 

R. 

15.  Coturnix  communis  Bonn.     B. 

16.  Strepsilas  interpres  (L.). 

17.  Tringoides  hypoleucus  (L.),    B., 

R.' 

18.  Totanus  glareola  (Qm,).    R. 

19.  canescens  (Gm.).     B. 

20.  Calidris  art  nana  (L.). 

21.  Gallmagoc(Ble8tis(FTeuz.),    B. 

22.  Porzana  maruetta  (Leach). 

23.  Gallinnla  chloropus  (L.).     R. 
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Mr.  Bennett  has  thus  added  six  species  to  the  Soco- 
tran  list,  viz. :  Anas  boscas,  Ch.  streperus,  Ph,  roseuSj 
Sir,  interpres,  C,  arenaria,  and  P.  maruetta,  all  of  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Flamingo,  can  be  no  more  than 
winter  visitants.  The  list  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the 
line  of  southward  migration,  of  which  the  Red-Sea  coasts 
are  undoubtedly  the  arterial  route,  trends  from  the  Straits 
of  Babelmandeb  westward  along  the  East- African  shores, 
then  eastward  by  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia. 

When  we  observe  that,  of  the  whole  number  of  26  species 
of  terrestrial  birds  represented  in  the  three  collections,  as 
many  as  seven  are  peculiar,  so  far  as  is  known,  to  the 
island,  and  that  two  of  them  belong  to  a  very  remarkable 
genus,  Rhynchostruthus,  we  may  fairly  infer  that  rich  results 
will  yet  follow  a  more  thorough  exploration  of  the  whole 
island.  The  occurrence  of  Saxicola  montana,  the  only  West- 
Asiatic  form  in  the  lists,  is  evidently  not  accidental,  as  it 
was  obtained  both  by  Prof.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Bennett. 


XXIII. — On  the  Avifauna  of  Franz  Josef  Land.  By  Wm. 
Eagle  Clarke,  F.L.S.  JVith  Notes  by  Wm.  S.  Bruce, 
of  the  Jackson- Harms  worth  Expedition. 

On  his  return  from  a  year's  residence  in  Franz  Josef  Land, 
my  friend  Mr.  Bruce  kindly  placed  the  birds  collected  by 
him  in  my  hands  for  examination  and  record.  Hence  this 
contribution.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  include  Mr.  Bruce's 
useful  and  interesting  Notes  on  the  Land  and  its  Birds. 
These  appear  in  brackets  with  Mr.  Bruce's  initials. 

It  has  been  thought  desirable  to  include  in  this  contribu- 
tion the  names  of  all. the  species  of  birds  which  have  been 
observed,  or  supposed  to  have  been  observed,  in  Franz  Josef 
Land  by  the  few  explorers  who  have  visited  this,  the  most 
northern  of  archipelagos,  and  thus  to  make  it  a  complete 
record  of  our  present  knowledge  of  its  avifauna. 

Certain  species  in  the  records,  the  occurrence  of  which  in 
Franz  Josef  Land  I  consider  to  be  extremely  doubtful,  are 
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particularized  by  having  a  query  prefixed  to  them,  and  they 
are  also  not  numbered.  A  few  others  in  the  list  may, 
perhaps,  require  confirmation,  but  it  is  undesirable  to  exclude 
them,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  unlikely  to  occur. 

The  materials  for  a  complete  account  of  the  avifauna  of 
Franz  Josef  Land  are  not  voluminous.  That  this  should 
be  so  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  archipelago 
remained  undiscovered  until  the  year  1873 ;  and  it  has,  for 
this  and  other  cogent  reasons,  been  comparatively  little 
visited.  Indeed,  most  of  the  islands  of  this  extensive  group 
have  never  been  explored,  and  much  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished before  our  knowledge  of  the  birds,  and  more  especially 
of  their  distribution,  can  be  regarded  as  anything  like 
complete. 

The  following  works  contain  all  that  we  know  about  the 
ornithology  of  the  Franz  Josef  Land  Archipelago ;  and  to 
these  frequent  allusion  will  be  made  in  this  paper : — 

1876.  Payee  (Julius).    New  Lands  within  the  Arctic  Circle.     Nar- 
rative of  the  Discoveries  of  the  Austrian  ship  *  Tegetthof  *  in  the 
years  1872-1874.    [A  translation  of  *  Die  osterreich-ungarische 
Nordpolar  Expedition  in  den  Jahren  1872-1874.'    Wien,  1876.] 
The  Austrians  under  Lieut.  Payer  explored  the  eastern  portion  of  the 

archipelago,  from  Wilczek  Island  in  79^  61'  N.  lat.,  bj  Austria  Sound  to 

Cape  Fligeley,  on  the  western  side  of  Crown  Prince  Rudolf  Land   in 

82°  15'  N.  lat. 
A  mere  list  of  birds  "  found  in  the  region  between  Novaya  Zemlya  and 

Franz  Josef  Land  "  is  given  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  90, 91 ;  and  it  is  unsatisfactorily 

remarked  that  "  most  of  these  occurred  also  on  the  coasts  of  Franz  Josef 

Land." 

1881.  Feilden  (H.  W.).    Some  Remarks  on  the  Natural  History  of 

Franz  Josef  Land.     Trans.  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Nat.  Soc.  iii. 

pp.  201-211. 

This  paper  contains  an  account  of  the  birds  observed  duriug  Mr.  Leigh 

Smith's  first  voyage  in  the  *  Eira '  to  Franz  Josef  Land,  in  the  summer 

of  1880,  during  which  he  explored  and  made  many  discoveries  on  the 

southern  coasts  of  the  archipelago. 

1882.  Nealb  (W.  H.).    Notes  on  the  Natural  History  of  Franz  Josef 

Land  as  observed  in  1881-1882.     Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1882,  pp.  652- 
656. 
During  this  second  voyage  the  *  Eira  '  was  lost  at  Northbrook  Island, 
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and  Mr.  licigh  Smith  and  his  party  wintered  at  Cape  Flora,  to  which 
neighbourhood  the  Notes  chiefly  relate. 

1897.  Nansen  (Fbidtjof).    Farthest  North. 

Volume  IT.  contains  numerous  allusions  to  the  birds  seen  during  the 
sledge  and  boat  journey  from  the  north-east  of  the  archipelago  to  Cape 
Flora. 

In  addition  to  the  above  works  there  are  two  papers  by 
Mr.  (now  Sir)  Clements  R.  Markbam  in  the  Proc.  Roy. 
Geogr.  Soc.  vol.  iii.  p.  129,  v.  p.  204,  also  describing 
Mr.  Leigh  Smithes  two  voyages,  and  these  papers  contain 
some  allusions  to  the  birds  observed. 

Finally  we  have  Mr.  Wm.  S.  Bruce's  collection,  made 
during  his  sojourn  at  Cape  Flora,  while  an  oflScer  of  the 
Jackson-Harmsworth  Polar  Expedition.  The  species  ob- 
tained or  observed  during  this  expedition  are  nineteen  in 
number  out  of  a  total  of  twenty-two  for  the  archipelago  : 
their  names  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  in  the  following 
•  List.  Five  of  the  birds  procured  are  new  to  Franz  Josef 
Land. 

Southern  Franz  Josef  Land  lies  some  200  miles  to  the 
east  of  Spitsbergen,  and  270  miles  north  of  Novaya  Zemlya. 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  paper  a  comparison  will  be  insti- 
tuted between  the  bird-life  of  this  region,  which  is  the  most 
northerly — lying,  as  it  does,  between  80°  and  82°  30'  N,  lati- 
tude— and  that  of  Novaya  Zemlya  and  Spitsbergen. 

[Franz  Josef  Land  is  an  archipelago  of  about  one  hundred 
islands,  mostly  of  very  small  size.  The  greater  mass  of  the 
land  is  completely  and  permanently  ice-covered,  though  pro- 
bably this  covering  is  of  no  great  thickness.  Here  and  there 
along  the  coast  are  narrow  strips  of  non-glaciated  land. 
Cape  Flora  is  one  of  these  strips,  and  is  more  or  less  typical 
of  the  whole  series  of  headlands  facing  the  Barents  Sea,  as 
well  as  of  many  farther  north,  although  to  the  N.W.  the 
land  becomes  lower.  The  strip  of  land  at  Cape  Flora 
varies  from  about  200  yards  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
width ;  the  greater  portion  of  this  consists  of  a  series  of 
raised  beaches  from  the  sea-level  up  to  about  80  feet ;    from 
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this  level  up  to  about  600  feet  is  a  talus,  made  up  of 
the  debris  that  has  crumbled  away  from  the  crags  above, 
which  consist  of  several  layers  of  columnar  basalt.  Above 
this  rises  a  dome  of  ice  1200  or  1300  feet  high,  which 
sweeps  away  mainly  to  the  N.W.,  where  it  comes  down  to 
the  sea,  forming  an  ice-face  in  sununer  of  from  about  5  to 
15  feet  in  height  above  water.  The  lower  more  or  less 
flat  ground  (t .  e.  the  50  to  80  feet  raised  beaches)  is  swampy 
to  the  eastward,  and  in  one  or  two  places  to  the  west- 
ward as  well.  At  Elmwood,  midway,  there  is  a  fresh- 
water pond ;  there  is  also  a  series  of  pools  at  the  west  end 
which  we  knew  as  the  West  Ponds.  Nearly  aU  this  ground 
is  covered  with  a  rich  carpet  of  grass,  saxifrages,  ranuncu- 
luses, poppies,  &c.  In  the  wetter  places  there  is  a  very  rich 
growth  of  mosses,  and  only  in  a  very  few  places,  as  near 
Elmwood,  is  the  ground  bare  and  stony.  This  level  ground 
is  cut  through  deeply  in  many  places  by  a  series  of  gullies, 
which  are  watercourses,  running  down  the  talus  and  across 
this  narrow  plain.  The  talus  is  green  with  grasses,  poppies, 
scurvy-grass,  &c. ;  and  at  its  summit,  underneath  the  crags, 
is  very  green  with  an  algous  and  mossy  growth  that  appears 
to  thrive  upon  the  dung  of  the  Looms.  The  crags  them- 
selves are  richly  covered  with  a  red  lichen,  which  is  probably 
also  largely  enriched  by  the  droppings  of  the  bird.  The 
Windy  Gully  rocks  and  talus  lie  to  the  E.N.E.  of  Cape 
Flora. 

The  Snow-Buntings  build  on  the  50  to  80  feet  raised 
beaches  in  the  places  described,  and  probably  also  on  the 
talus.  The  Purple  Sandpipers  and  Skuas  also  nest  on  this 
lower  ground  in  the  drier  places.  In  the  rocks  above  are 
Looms,  Rotges,  Kittiwakes,  and  Burgomasters. 

The  birds  of  Franz  Josef  Land,  though  plentiful  as  indi- 
viduals, are  not  so  numerous  in  species  as  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  Arctic  Regions.  Those  that  we  found  nesting 
there  were  the  Loom,  the  Rotge,  the  Black  Guillemot 
(Dovekie),  the  Burgomaster  Gull,  the  Kittiwake,  the  Ivory 
Gull,  the  Arctic  Skua,  the  Fulmar  Petrel,  the  Eider  Duck, 
the  Snow-Bunting,  and  the  Purple  Sandpiper. 
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The  Loom  nests  at  Cape  Flora,  Mabel  Island^  possibly 
also  on  Bell  Island,  Cape  Forbes^  and  on  some  of  the  rocks 
further  westward.  At  Cape  Flora  they  are  to  be  found  in 
their  thousands  in  the  section  of  basaltic  crags  that  face  more 
or  less  S.W.  at  the  back  of  Elmwood^  and  among  them  are  a 
few  Dovekies  higher  up.  Further  to  the  westward,  where  the 
rocks  are  less  precipitous,  are  the  Kittiwakes  and  a  few 
Burgomaster  Gulls,  and  these  mingle  a  good  deal  with  the 
Looms,  so  that  one  may  find  a  group  of  Kittiwakes'  nests 
completely  surrounded  by  many  nesting  Looms.  Still  farther 
to  the  westward  were  a  few  B/Otges'  nests ;  but  the  chief  part 
of  the  Cape  Flora  rocks  for  Rotges  is  that  section  which 
faces  S.E.,  t.  e.  looks  more  or  less  towards  Cape  Gertrude, 
while  they  literally  swarm  in  the  Windy  Gully  rocks,  and 
among  these  are  numerous  Dovekies. 

A  full  description  of  Cape  Mary  Harmsworth  as  the 
breeding.place  of  the  Ivory  Gulls  and  Eider  Ducks  is  given 
under  their  respective  headings. — W.  S.  B.] 

[?]  LiNOTA  sp.  inc. 

Neale,  P.Z.  S.  1882,  p.  654. 

Dr.  Neale  remarks  that  he  is  uncertain  about  this  bird. 
No  specimens  were  obtained,  but  some  old  whaling  hands 
among  the  crew  of  the  'Eira'  called  certain  birds  on  the  land 
by  this  name. 

Mr.  Bruce  informs  me  that  he  did  not  see  any  Linnet- 
like bird  during  his  residence  in  Franz  Josef  Land.  The 
claim  of  this  Linota  to  be  included  in  the  avifauna  of 
Franz  Josef  Land,  resting  on  the  evidence  it  does,  must 
therefore  be  regarded  as  unsatisfactory  and  requiring 
confirmation. 

Linota  holboelli  has,  however,  long  been  known  as  an 
inhabitant  of  Spitsbergen,  and  breeds  there ;  but  as  yet  no 
species  of  Linota  has  been  discovered  in  Novaya  Zemlya. 
Heuglin  (Ibis,  1872,  p.  65)  believes  he  saw  a  ^*  Linaria" 
on  Waigats.* 

*  [Mr.  II.  J.  Pearson,  saw  Linnets  on  Waigats,  and  obtained  adult 
Linota  linan'a,  with  nest  and  eggs,  at  Ilabarova  {supra,  p.  192). — Edd.] 
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1.  *Plectrophenax  nivalis  (Linn.). 

Payer,  op.  cit.  ii.  p.  91 3  Feilden,  t.  c.  p.  209 ;  Neale, 
P.  Z.  S.  1882,  pp.  653,  654;  Nansen,  op.  cit.  i.  p.  308. 

Mr.  Bruce's  collection  contains  adults,  young,  and  a  nest 
of  the  Snow-Bunting,  which  is  quite  common  as  a  breeding- 
bird  around  Cape  Flora. 

The  Snow-Bunting  has  come  under  the  notice  of  all  the 
explorers  of  Franz  Josef  Land,  where  it  is  widely  distributed, 
for  Dr.  Nansen  observed  the  bird  at  Torup  Island,  in  latitude 
81°  30^,  in  August  1895. 

[The  Snow-Bunting  remained  plentifully  with  us  in  the 
autumn  of  1896  until  the  14th  of  October,  and  the  last  was 
seen  on  the  30th.  Thus  this  bird  was  the  last  species  by 
eight  days  to  remain  with  us.  The  sun  disappeared  about 
the  27th.  The  first  seen  in  the  spring  of  1897  was  on  the 
16th  of  April,  and  it  was  the  last  of  the  breeding-birds  to 
arrive.  About  half-a-dozen  nests  were  taken  at  Cape  Flora, 
and  no  doubt  many  more  could  have  been  procured  if  desired. 
The  nests  were  placed  among  stones ;  but  one  was  on  an 
exposed  ledge  of  a  rock,  about  five  feet  from  the  ground 
and  just  large  enough  to  hold  it;  while  another  was  in 
a  deep  crevice,  and  a  third  under  an  overhanging  piece  of 
turf.  We  saw  the  first  young  birds  on  the  26th  of  July, 
1896,  and  the  10th  of  July,  1897. 

The  presence  of  this  bird  on  Bruce  Island  is  rather 
striking  (it  probably  breeds  there),  since  the  island  is  almost 
ice-covered,  one  or  two  narrow  strips  near  its  edge  being  the 
only  ground  free  from  ice. — W.  S.  B.] 

2.  *Calcarius  lapponicus  (Linn.). 

Several  fully  adult  males  of  the  Lapland  Bunting  were 
obtained  by  Mr.  Jackson  at  Cape  Flora  on  the  28th  of  May, 
1896.  These  specimens  were  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of 
the  British  Ornithologists^  Club  on  the  17th  of  November, 
1897  (Bull.  Brit.  Orn.  Club,  no.  xlviii.  p.  xiv). 

This  species  was  an  unlooked-for  addition  to  the  fauna  of 
Franz  Josef  Land  ;  for  the  archipelago  lies  not  only  far  to 
the  north  of  its  previously  ascertained  distribution,  but  its 
physical  conditions  are  of  an  order   not   likely  to   prove 
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attractive  to  the  bird^  and  to  induce  it  to  become  a  summer 
visitor.  Indeed,  we  can  only  regard  Mr.  Jackson's  specimens 
as  mere  stragglers  from  Novaya  Zemlya,  where  the  species 
is  uncommon  during  the  nesting-season.  It  is  quite  unknown 
to  Spitsbergen. 

3.   *OtOCOEYS  ALFESTRIS  (Liuu.). 

A  female  Shore-Lark,  in  immature  plumage,  in  Mr.  Bruce's 
collection  was  shot  by  Mr.  Armitage  on  the  9th  of  June, 
1897,  near  Elm  wood,  the  station  at  Cape  Flora. 

This  species  is  new  to  the  avifauna  of  Franz  Josef  Land, 
which  is,  moreover,  the  most  northerly  region  in  which  the 
bird  has  yet  been  observed.  It  is  quite  unknown  in  Spits- 
bergen, but  is  not  an  uncommon  summer  visitor  to  Novaya 
Zemlya.  Whether  this  bird  is  more  than  a  straggler  to 
Franz  Josef  Land  remains  to  be  ascertained,  but  the  proba- 
bility is  that  it  is  a  mere  casual  in  that  inhospitable  region. 

4.  *Nyctea  scandiaca  (Linn.). 

Strix  nivea  Payer,  op.  cit.  ii.  p.  9L 

Nyctea  scandiaca  Neale,  P.  Z.  S.  1882,  pp.  653,  654. 

The  collection  contains  an  adult  female  Snowy  Owl,  which 
was  caught  by  Mr.  Wilton  near  Cape  Flora  on  the  26th  of 
August,  1896. 

This  species  appears  to  be  not  uncommon  about  Cape 
Flora,  but  whether  it  is  a  straggler  to  Franz  Josef  Land — 
where  Lemmings  and  Ptarmigan  appear  to  be  unknown— -or 
a  summer  visitor,  is  at  present  a  matter  of  conjecture : 
Mr.  Bruce  inclines  to  the  latter  belief. 

Dr.  Neale  remarks  that  it  was  the  first  bird  to  arrive  at 
Cape  Flora  in  the  spring  of  1882,  a  Snowy  Owl  having 
appeared  there  on  the  8th  of  February,  and  again  on  the 
16th  and  19th  of  that  month. 

[The  Owl  captured  by  Mr.  Wilton  must  have  been  ailing, 
for,  as  a  rule,  one  cannot  get  within  rifle-shot  of  these  birds. 
They  were  frequently  seen  at  Cape  Flora  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1896,  and  they  preyed  upon  young  birds,  chiefly 
the  young  Looms.  The  first  for  1897  was  seen  by  Mr.  Hey- 
ward  on  the  29th  of  May,  and  Mr.  Wilton  saw  one  on  the 
following  day. 
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The  nest  of  this  Owl  was  not  founds  and  it  must  remain 
uncertain  whether  this  bird  breeds  in  Franz  Josef  Land. 
Very  likely  it  does,  but  I  doubt  whether  it  bred  at  Cape  Flora 
in  1897.— W.  S.  B.] 

5.  Falco  sp.  inc. 

Falco  candicans  Neale,  P.  Z.  S.  1882,  pp.  653,  654. 

Dr.  Neale  refers  to  the  Greenland  Falcon  the  '^  Falcon 
Hawk  '^  seen  on  the  20th  of  April,  1882,  at  or  near  Cape 
Flora.  No  species  of  diurnal  bird  of-  prey  came  under  the 
notice  of  Mr.  Bruce  and  his  companions  during  their  sojourn 
in  the  archipelago,  nor,  indeed,  has  any  been  recorded  by 
other  explorers  of  Franz  Josef  Land. 

The  specific  identity  of  the  Falcon  that  from  time  to  time 
visits  Spitsbergen  and  Novaya  Zemlyaf  has  not  been  satis- 
factorily determined,  but  the  whiteness  of  the  specimens 
generally  alluded  to  makes  it  probable  that  the  Greenland 
bird  is  the  one  that  wanders  most  frequently  to  these  Arctic 
islands,  including,  it  appears,  Franz  Josef  Land. 

6.  *Bebnicla  bbenta  (Pallas). 

Neale,  P.  Z.  S.  1882,  pp.  653.654;  ?  Feilden,t.c.  p.  209; 
Markham,  Proc.  Roy.  Geogr.  Soc.  v.  pp.  210,  216; 
?  Nansen,  op.  cit.  ii.  pp.  335,  435,  436. 

The  Brent  appears  to  be  the  only  species  of  Goose  found 
in  the  region,  and  is  no  doubt  the  species  alluded  to  under 
the  name  of  '  Goose '  or  '  Geese  *  in  the  writings  of  Colonel 
Feilden  and  Dr.  Nansen.  The  former  records  that  traces 
of  a  Goose  were  observed  by  the  members  of  Mr.  Leigh 
Smith's  first  'Eira'  Expedition;  and  Dr.  Neale  says  that 
during  the  second  expedition  made  in  that  vessel  Brent  Geese 
along  with  Rain-Geese  [Red- throated  Divers]  were  seen  and 
shot  on  the  cliffs  700  feet  above  sea-level.  He  also  states 
that  a  great  many  Brents  came  to  the  lowland  near  the  pond 
at  Cape  Flora,  but  that  no  signs  of  a  nest  could  be  found 
anywhere. 

t  Heuglin,  in  '  The  Ibis,*  1872,  p.  61,  considered  the  bird  observed  by 
him  in  Novaya  Zemlya  to  be  ^.  gyrfalco  \  but  in  his  '  Heisen  nach  dem 
Nordpolarmeer '  (1874),  iii.  p.  83,  he  treats  of  the  Novaya  Zemlya  records 
under  "  Faho  sp.  P  '» 
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Dr.  Nansen  found  traces  of  Geese,  and  a  Gooseys  egg- 
shell, on  Mary  Elizabeth  Island  on  the  Ist  of  June,  1896. 
He  also  saw  two  Geese  at  Cape  Fisher  two  days  afterwards. 
All  these  localities  are  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  archi- 
pelago. 

These  birds  emigrated  from  Cape  Flora  about  the  22nd 
of  September,  1881.  Sir  Clements  Markham,  quoting  from 
Mr.  Leigh  Smithes  Journal,  mentions  that  these  Geese 
began  to  arrive  at  Cape  Flora  in  June,  1882,  but  that  a 
Goose  or  Duck  was  seen  on  the  12th  of  March  of  that  year. 

[Mr.  Wilton  saw  the  first  Brent  Geese  on  the  10th  of 
June,  1897,  and  shot  one  of  the  two  seen.  I  also  saw  a  pair 
on  the  same  day.  Brent  Geese  were  seen  again  on  the  13th 
and  14th.  Towards  the  end  of  July  I  saw  four  or  five,  and 
Mr.  Wilton  saw  others.  The  West  Ponds  were  their  chief 
resort.— W.  S.  B.] 

7.    ^SOMATERIA  MOLLISSIMA  (LiuU.)  . 

Payer,  op.  cit.  ii.  p.  91  ;  Neale,  P.  Z.  S.  1882,  pp.  653,  654 ; 
Nansen,  op.  cit.  ii.  p.  438. 

There  are  two  chicks,  a  few  days  old,  in  the  collection. 
These  Mr.  Bruce  obtained  at  Cape  Mary  Harmsworth,  on 
the  7th  of  August,  1897. 

The  Eider  Duck  does  not  seem  to  be  widely  distributed  in 
Franz  Josef  Land,  though  it  appears  to  be  not  uncommon 
in  the  south,  to  which  area  all  our  information  refers. 
Dr.  Nansen  only  once  mentions  seeing  it — namely,  near 
Cape  Fisher,  where  a  flock  was  observed  on  the  4th  of  June, 
1896.  Dr.  Neale  merely  includes  it  in  his  list,  and  tells  us 
that  it  departed  from  Cape  Flora  in  the  autumn  of  1881,  on 
or  about  the  22nd  of  September. 

[We  saw  the  Eider  Duck  on  only  two  occasions  near  Cape 
Flora — namely,  on  the  28th  of  August,  1896,  when  a  single 
bird  was  seen;  and  on  the  15th  of  July,  1897,  Mr.  Wilton 
saw  one  male  and  one  female. 

At  Cape  Mary  Harmsworth,  on  August  7th,  1897,  I  found 
an  Eider  Duck's  nest  with  two  young  birds  and  an  egg  just 
on  the  point  of  hatching.     Later  in  the  day  Mr.   Wilton 
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and  I  saw  many  ducks  and  ducklings  round  the  north  end  of 
the  tongue  of  land.  We  saw  five  broods  with  their  mothers, 
and  there  were  many  others  swimming  among  the  loose  ice. 
Altogether  there  must  have  been  several  hundreds.  This  was 
really  the  only  locality  for  the  species  found  by  the  expedition 
in  Franz  Josef  Land,  for  only  two  had  been  seen  and  secured 
at  Cape  Gertrude  before  my  arrival. — W.  S.  B.] 

8.  *Strepsilas  interpres  (Linn.). 

Dr.  Koettlitz,  of  the  Jackson-Harmsworth  Expedition, 
informs  us  that  on  the  27th  of  May,  1896,  he  saw  a  Turn- 
stone at  Cape  Flora — ^the  only  one  that  he  observed  in  Franz 
Josef  Land.  This  bird  is  an  addition  to  the  avifauna  of  the 
archipelago,  to  which  it  is  probably  a  mere  straggler,  for  it  is 
a  scarce  bird  in  Novaya  Zeralya. 

[?]  Gallinago  sp.  inc. 

Neale,  P.  Z.  S.  1882,  p.  654. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  the  supposed  Snipe  seen  by  the 
old  whaling  hands  of  Mr.  Leigh  Smithes  second  expedition 
to  Franz  Josef  Land,  as  mentioned  by  Dr.  Neale,  was 
really  the  Purple  Sandpiper — a  bird  which  I  know  from 
experience  is  called  by  whalers  a  "  Snipe.*' 

It  is  almost  needless  to  remark  that  no  species  of  Gallinago 
is  at  all  likely  to  occur  in  Franz  Josef  Land,  or  elsewhere 
in  the  high  north  ;  and  a  Snipe  has  never  been  seen  either 
on  Spitsbergen  or  Novaya  Zemlya. 

9.    ^RINGA  FUSCICOLLIS  Vicill. 

(Bull.  B.  O.  C.  no.  li.  p.  xxxvi.) 

Mr.  Bruce's  collection  contains  a  skin  of  a  female 
Bonaparte's  Sandpiper,  which  was  shot  on  the  margin  of 
the  pond  near  the  beach  at  Cape  Flora,  on  the  28th  of  June, 
1897,  by  Mr.  Wilton.  The  bird  was  alone,  and  no  other 
example  was  observed. 

This  bird  is  not  only  a  new  and  remarkable  addition  to 
the  ornis  of  Franz  Josef  Land,  but  it  is  the  first  authentic 
example  of  this  American  species  that  has  been  obtained  in 
Europe  elsewhere  than  the  British  Isles,  for  the  Icelandic 
record  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  satisfactory. 
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The  occurrence  of  this  Sandpiper  in  Franz  Josef  Land^  so 
far  away  from  its  accastomed  haunts^  is  very  remarkable ;  but 
almost  equally  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  it  should  find  its 
way  there  in  the  breeding-season.  It  has  only  visited  the 
British  shores  during  the  migratory  period  in  the  autumn^ 
and  its  occurrence  in  Franz  Josef  Land  in  summer  admits 
of  no  satisfactory  explanation. 

[?]  Trinqa  canutus  Linn. 

Payer,  op.  cit.  ii.  p.  91 ;  Feilden,  t.  c.  p.  210. 

Lieut.  Payer  mentions  the  '^  Iceland  Knot "  as  one  of  the 
birds  observed  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  Expedition,  but 
whether  in  Barents  Sea  or  on  the  shores  of  Franz  Josef 
Land  is  uncertain.  Colonel  Feilden,  however,  includes  the 
Knot  among  the  birds  observed  during  Mr.  Leigh  Smith's 
first  '  Eira '  Expedition,  opining  that  the  "  Brown  Snipe," 
reported  to  him  as  one  of  the  birds  seen,  was  probably 
Tringa  canutus.  To  this  conclusion  it  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  assent,  for  reasons  to  be  stated.  I  have  little  doubt 
that  the  bird  observed  by  the  explorers  was  the  Purple  Sand- 
piper— one  of  the  commonest  and  most  generally  distributed 
species  to  be  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea,  though 
one  that  had  not,  until  now,  been  identified  in  this  region. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Knot  is  quite  unknown,  even 
as  a  bird  of  passage,  nay  even  as  a  wanderer,  to  Spits- 
bergen, Novaya  Zemlya,  or  other  Arctic  isles  lying  to  the 
north  of  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Thus  it  is  highly  im- 
probable that  the  Knot  should  find  its  way  to  Franz  Josef 
Land,  and  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  regarding  it 
as  one  of  those  species  the  presence  of  which  in  the  archi- 
pelago requires  confirmation. 

10.  *Trinqa  strtata  Linn. 

The  Purple  Sandpiper  is  represented  in  the  collection  by 
two  young  birds,  as  well  as  two  eggs,  all  of  which  were 
procured  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Elmwood 
(Cape  Flora),  where,  Mr.  Bruce  informs  me,  this  bird  was 
quite  common  as  a  nesting  species  in  the  summer  of  1897. 
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It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  this  bird,  which  is  one 
of  the  commonest^  most  widely-distributed,  and  well-known 
species  inhabiting  the  Northern  Regions,  should  have 
hitherto  remained  unnoticed  in  Franz  Josef  Land,  to  the 
fauna  of  which  it  is  now  added  for  the  first  time. 

I  am  strongly  of  opinion,  however,  that  this  bird  is  the 
'^  Iceland  Knot "  of  Payer  (op.  cit.  ii.  p.  91) ;  the  ''Brown 
Snipe,"  or  Knot,  of  the  first  'Eira'  Expedition  (Feilden, 
t.  c.  p.  210) ;  and  the  "  Gallinago  sp.  inc.  "  of  Dr.  Neale's 
account  (P.  Z.  S.  1882,  p.  654)  of  the  birds  of  the  2nd  '  Eira ' 
Expedition.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  more  here  in  this 
connection,  for  the  subject  has  already  been  discussed  under 
Gallinago  sp.  inc.  and  Tringa  canutus. 

The  chicks  of  the  Purple  Sandpiper  obtained  by  Mr.  Bruce 
were  captured  on  the  4th  and  the  27th  of  July  respectively. 
The  first  caught  of  these  little  birds  appears  to  be  only  a  day 
or  two  old ;  while  the  last  obtained,  though  a  mere  chick,  is 
clad  partly  in  down  and  partly  in  sprouting  feathers,  and 
already  shows  the  purple  gloss  on  its  dorsal  plumage  from 
which  this  species  takes  its  popular  name. 

[I  saw  a  number  of  Purple  Sandpipers  during  July, 
August,  and  September  1896 ;  and  Mr.  Wilton  saw  the  first 
for  the  year  on  the  29th  of  May.  On  the  5th  of  June  one 
came  on  the  snow  right  up  to  the  window-pane  at  Elmwood. 
Late  in  June  a  nest  with  eggs  was  found,  and  in  July  I 
captured  two  young  ones.  The  first  caught  was  with  its  parent, 
which  tried  to  lure  me  away ;  the  older  bird  was  one  of  four, 
also  accompanied  by  the  mother. — W.  S.  B.] 

11.  Calidris  arenaria  (Linn.). 

Neale,  P.  Z.  S.  1882,  pp.  653-654. 

Dr.  Neale  includes  this  species  in  his  list  of  birds  observed 
during  Mr.  Leigh  Smith's  second  expedition;  and  he  tells 
us  that  on  the  lowlands  [at  Cape  Flora]  the  Snow-Bunting 
and  the  Sanderling  were  seen,  but  no  nests  were  found. 

The  Sanderling  does  not  appear  to  have  come  under  the 
notice  of  the  other  explorers  who  have  visited  Franz  Josef 
Land,  and  its  occurrence  there  is  doubtful.     It  has  been 
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recorded  for  Waigats  by  Heuglin  ('  Reisen  nach  dem  Nord- 
polarmeer/  dritter  Theil,  S.  118)  ;  but  there  is  no  record  of 
its  occurrence  in  Novaya  Zemlya.  It  has  occurred  in 
Spitsbergen,  but  does  not  breed  there. 

12.  *Sterna  macruka  Naum. 

Payer,  op.  cit.  ii.  p.  91;  Neale,  P.  Z.  S.  1882,  p.  654; 
Nansen,  op.  cit.  ii.  p.  295. 

Mr.  Bruce  has  adults,  male  and  female,  of  the  Arctic  Tern, 
shot  at  Cape  Flora,  out  of  a  party  of  four  which  appeared 
there  on  the  24th  of  June,  1897. 

Although  this  species  is  undoubtedly  a  summer  visitor  to 
Franz  Josef  Land,  yet  there  appears  to  be  no  information 
regarding  its  breeding ;  nor  do  we  know  much  concerning  it 
as  a  bird  of  the  archipelago.  Dr.  Neale  merely  includes 
the  Arctic  Tern  in  his  list  of  birds  observed  in  the  south 
during  Mr.  Leigh  Smith's  second  visit,  but  without  remark. 
Dr.  Nansen  only  once  mentions  this  bird  in  his  diary, 
namely  on  the  8th  of  August,  1895,  when  two  *'  Terns '' 
were  seen  off  the  Isles  of  Hvidtenland.  The  Arctic  Tern  in 
all  probability  nests  in  Franz  Josef  Land,  but  it  has  not 
yet  been  found  breeding  by  any  of  the  explorers  of  the 
archipelago. 

[On  the  6th  of  August,  1896,  I  saw  a  pair  of  Terns  at  the 
end  of  Windy  Gully,  Cape  Flora ;  and  on  the  24th  of  June, 
1897,  I  saw  two  pairs  of  Arctic  Terns  at  the  west  end  of 
Cape  Flora.  Mr.  Jackson  shot  a  pair  of  these  later  in  the 
day,  a  male  and  a  female.  These  were  the  only  occasions  on 
which  I  saw  Terns  in  Franz  Josef  Land.  I  saw  a  pair  when 
off  the  east  of  Spitsbergen. — W.  S.  B.] 

13.  Rhodostetuia  rosea  Macgil. 

Payer,  op.  cit.  i.  p.  285,  ii.  p.  91  ;  Nansen,  op.  cit.  ii. 
pp.  270,  272,  282,  283,  295,  297,  298. 

When  the  Austrian  explorers  in  the  'Tegetthof  were 
drifting  in  the  ice  south  of  Franz  Josef  Land  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer  of  1873,  they  were  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  a  specimen  of  the  rare  Ross's  Gull.  This  fact  led  orni- 
thologists to  surmise  that  in  these  new  Arctic  lauds  was  to 
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be  found,  perhaps,  one  of  the  long-sought  breeding-haunts 
of  this  interesting  bird. 

The  experience  of  Dr.  Nansen  and  his  companion  Lieut. 
Johansen  in  North-eastern  Franz  Josef  Land  during  the 
summer  of  1895  practically  demonstrates  that  this  Gull 
breeds  in  considerable  numbers  in  that  portion  of  the 
archipelago.  During  their  long  and  arduous  sledge-journey 
over  the  polar  ice  they  first  observed  this  bird  when 
approaching  Franz  Josef  Land  from  the  north-east.  The 
first  example,  an  adult,  was  seen  on  the  14th  of  July.  After 
that  date  one  or  two  were  observed  almost  daily;  and  on 
the  31st  four  came  under  notice.  On  the  1st  of  August 
Dr.  Nansen  writes  in  his  diary  (p.  283) :  ''  It  would  seem 
as  if  the  Rosses  Gulls  kept  to  the  land  here;  we  see 
them  almost  daily.'^  When  nearing  the  small  group  of 
islands  to  which  the  name  of  Hvidtenland  has  been  given, 
numbers  of  these  birds  were  seen,  and  Dr.  Nansen  remarks 
(p.  297)  :  '^  Yesterday  [the  9th  of  August]  we  saw  a  number 
of  them ;  they  are  quite  as  common  here  as  any  other  species 
of  Gull."  On  the  following  day,  when  oflF  Liv  Island,  one 
of  the  group,  he  says  (p.  298)  :  "  We  could  see  a  strip  of 
bare  land  along  the  shore  on  the  north-west  side.  Was  it 
there,  perhaps,  the  Ross's  Gulls  congregated,  and  had  their 
breeding-grounds  ? '' 

[On  the  5th  of  July,  1897,  Mr.  Jackson  declared  he  had 
seen  Ross's  Rosy  Gull.  He  noted  the  bird  flying  high  up 
along  with  some  Kittiwakes,  and  said  that  it  flew  into  the 
cliff,  at  the  back  of  Elmwood,  along  with  them.  My  opinion 
is  that  it  was  probably  a  Kittiwake,  and  I  think  this  bird 
should  not  be  included  in  the  list  of  birds  seen  or  captured 
by  the  Jackson-Harmsworth  Expedition.  Only  one  of  us 
saw  the  bird  besides  Mr.  Jackson,  and  that  individual  had  a 
good  pair  of  binoculars,  which  he  directed  upon  the  bird.  He 
neither  noticed  any  rosy  colour  nor  the  wedge-shaped  tail, 
both  of  which  are  distinctive  characters. — W.  S.  B.] 

[?]  Larus  argentatus  Gmel. 

Nansen,  op.  cit.  ii.  pp.  206,  230,  235. 

Dr.  Nansen,  when  approaching  Franz  Josef  Land  over  the 
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ice  in  June  1895^  alludes  on  three  occasions  to  seeing  Gulls 
which  were  "  probably  Herring-Gulls  {Lams  argentatus) ." 

The  Doctor's  surmise  was  undoubtedly  an  erroneous  one ; 
for  the  probability  of  seeing  this  species  beyond  the  82nd 
parallel  of  N.  latitude  is  not  at  all  likely.  The  birds  seen 
were  probably  Glaucous  Gulls. 

The  Herring-Gull  is  quite  unknown  to  both  Spitsbergen 
and  to  Novaya  Zemlya,  and  does  not  occur  further  north 
than  the  Arctic  coast  of  the  European  Continent. 

14.  *Larus  olaucus  Fabricius. 

Payer,  op.  cit.  ii.  p.  90;  Feilden,  t.  c.  p.  209;  Neale, 
P.  Z.  S.  1882,  p.  652-653;  Nansen,  op.  cit.  ii.  pp.  326,  331, 
849,  414. 

The  Glaucous  Gull  has  been  observed  by  all  those  who 
have  visited  Franz  Josef  Land,  where  it  seems  to  be  widely 
distributed. 

Dr.  Neale  found  it  breeding  at  Bell  Island  and  at  Cape 
Flora. 

Dr.  Nansen  observed  it  at  Frederick  Jackson  Island  in  the 
spring  of  1896 ;  and  probably  the  birds  seen  by  him  in  the 
north-eastern  portion  of  the  archipelago,  and  regarded  as 
Herring-Gulls,  were  of  this  species.  He  has  recently 
informed  us  that  the  surprising  statement  (op.  cit.  ii.  p.  308) 
that  on  the  4th  of  August,  1895,  "on  the  north  side  of  the 
island  [Torup  Island]  we  found  a  breeding-place  of  numbers 
of  Black-backed  Gulls  "  was  due  to  an  error  of  his  translator. 
The  birds  were  Glaucous  Gulls. 

Dr.  Neale  tells  us  that  these  Gulls  remained  at  Cape  Flora  in 
the  autumn  of  1881  until  the  end  of  October.  Sir  Clements 
Mark  ham  (Proc.  Roy.  Geogr.  Soc.  v.  p.  216),  quoting  from 
Mr.  Leigh  Smithes  diary,  notes  their  return  on  the  5th  of 
March,  1882. 

15.  *Pagophila  eburnea  (Phipps). 

Payer,  op.  cit.  ii.  p.  90;  Feilden,  t.  c.  p.  210;  Neale, 
P.  Z.  S.  1882,  pp.  652, 653;  Nansen,  op.  cit.  ii.  pp.  284,  295, 
304,  326,  414. 

Three  chicks  and  an  addled  ^gg  of  the  Ivory  Gull  are  in 
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Mr.  Bruce's  collection.  These  specimens  were,  strange  to 
relate,  obtained  on  the  low-lying  ground  at  Cape  Mary 
Harmsworth  on  the  7th  of  August,  1897.  CliflFs  are  usually 
selected  by  this  bird  as  nesting-sites.  One  of  the  chicks 
obtained  is  only  a  few  days  old,  and  the  other  two,  though 
older,  are  still  in  the  downy  stage.  The  feet  and  bills  of 
these  young  birds  strike  one  as  being  much  coarser  and 
larger  than  those  of  other  Gulls  of  the  same  age. 

Dr.  Neale  mentions  Cape  Flora  as  a  nesting-place,  but 
Mr.  Bruce  tells  me  that,  though  seen  constantly  in  some 
numbers,  the  Ivory  Gull  does  not  breed  there ;  the  only 
nesting-station  known  to  him  being  at  Cape  Mary  Harms- 
worth.  Other  nesting-places  mentioned  by  Dr.  Neale  are  at 
Cape  Stephen,  Bell  Island,  and  Gray  Bay ;  and  according 
to  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  it  breeds  at  May  Island,  placing  its 
nest  on  the  top  of  a  low  basaltic  cliff  (Proc.  Roy.  Geogr.  Soc. 
iii.  p.  131). 

Dr.  Nansen  observed  this  Gull  amid  the  polar  ice  far  to 
the  north-east  of  Franz  Josef  Land  on  the  2nd  of  June,  1895, 
when,  he  tells  us,  he  shot  two  for  food.  These  birds  were 
afterwards  not  unfrequently  seen  by  him  when  he  was 
skirting  the  land ;  and  in  August  they  were  found  along  with 
other  birds  at  the  Isles  of  Hvidtenland. 

Dr.  Neale  records  that  in  the  autumn  of  1881  the  Ivory 
Gulls  departed  from  Cape  Flora  at  the  end  of  October, 
and  arrived  there  the  following  spring  on  the  20th  of  April. 
Dr.  Nansen  observed  them  for  the  first  time  in  1896  as 
early  as  the  12th  of  March,  at  his  winter- quarters  on 
Frederick  Jackson  Island. 

[This  bird  was  quite  abundant  in  the  autumn  of  1896  at 
Cape  Flora,  and  the  last  entry  in  my  diary  for  this  species 
was  on  the  3rd  of  October,  when  about  twenty  Ivory  Gulls  and 
several  young  ones  were  observed.  In  the  spring  of  1897  this 
bird  was  first  seen  on  the  10th  of  April,  when  twenty  at  least 
were  observed  in  the  evening.  I  do  not  think  that  this  bird 
breeds  at  Cape  Flora,  and  my  only  experience  with  the  bird 
as  a  breeding  species  is  contained  in  the  following  account : — 

August  7th.  To-day  we  landed  at  Cape  Mary  Harmsworth, 
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and  the  first  thing  we  not-ed  was  an  immense  number  of 
Ivory  Gulls,  and  from  their  demonstrations  and  shriekings 
it  soon  became  evident  that  they  were  nesting.  As  we 
travelled  across  the  low-lying  spit  we  found  this  was  so. 
Here  there  are  five  or  six  square  miles,  or  more,  of  fairly 
level  ground,  more  or  less  terraced,  being  evidently  a  series 
of  raised  beaches.  This,  if  not  the  largest,  is  one  of  the 
largest  areas  of  bare  ground  in  Franz  Josef  Land.  Beyond 
a  few  lichens  and  occasional  patches  of  moss  there  is  very 
little  vegetation,  only  two  flowering  plants  being  found — a 
saxifrage  and  a  grass,  and  these  very  sparingly  indeed. 
There  is  very  little  actual  soil,  and  the  surface  is  rough 
and  rugged  with  large  stones.  Scattered  all  over  it  are 
numerous  freshwater  ponds,  the  largest  of  them  perhaps  two 
hundred  yards  across.  The  first  signs  of  the  Ivory  Gulls' 
nests  were  patches  of  old  moss  every  here  and  there,  which 
at  first  we  could  not  make  out.  As  we  advanced  we  saw 
more  of  these  patches,  and  these  seemed  more  compact. 
On  approaching  closer  to  these  the  birds  made  still  more 
vehement  demonstrations,  swooping  down  upon  us,  and 
giving  vent  to  their  feelings  by  uttering  a  perfectly  deafening 
shriek  close  to  our  heads.  Once  in  the  midst  of  their  nests — 
for  these  patches  of  moss  were  their  nests — we  had  many 
hundreds  of  birds  around  us,  first  one  swooping  down  to 
within  a  foot  of  our  heads,  and  immediately  after  another. 
In  some  cases  they  actually  touched  us,  and  in  one  instance 
knocked  the  hat  off  a  man's  head.  Most  of  the  nests  were 
empty,  owing  to  the  late  date ;  but  here  and  there  was  a 
single  egg,  and  in  two  nests  I  found  two  eggs.  Going  on 
through  this  guUery  we  found  that  near  certain  nests, 
which  were  apparently  empty,  the  birds  made  even  more 
violent  demonstrations  than  before,  and  in  looking  carefully 
about  we  descried  a  young  Ivory  Gull  in  its  greyish-white 
downy  plumage,  and  hardly  visible  against  the  stones,  which 
were  of  a  very  similar  colour.  Even  the  older  ones,  which 
were  more  whitish,  were  difficult  to  see  among  the  stones. 
These  young  birds  would  sit  crouched  in  between  two  or 
three  large  stones,  and  one  might  at  first  sight  take  them 
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for  stones  also.  On  picking  up  a  young  bird  the  parents 
became  quite  distracted  and  threatened  us  more  vehemently 
than  ever.  By-and-by  we  passed  out  of  this  gullery,  but 
further  along  we  could  see  others,  each  with  many  hundreds 
of  these  birds,  and  we  advanced  towards  them.  The 
gullery  we  left  gradually  became  quiet;  but  the  birds 
in  the  one  which  we  were  approaching  were  beginning  to 
demonstrate  in  the  same  way  as  those  at  the  last.  The 
cries  became  louder  and  louder,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we 
were  again  in  the  midst  of  the  deafening  shrieks  of  a  host  of 
terrified  yet  defiant  birds.  Again  they  swooped  down  upon 
us,  and  it  seemed  quite  likely  that  at  any  moment  they 
might  dash  into  our  faces.  So  we  passed  on  from  gullery 
to  gullery  among  many  thousands  of  these  birds.  It  was 
a  magnificent  sight ;  the  sun  was  shining  brightly  in  a  blue 
sky,  the  air  was  clear,  and  these  handsome  birds  in  their 
pure  white  plumage  added  brilliancy  to  the  scene.  Each 
nest  is,  as  I  have  said,  composed  of  a  pile  of  moss,  in  shape  a 
truncated  cone,  and  may  be  from  6  to  9  inches  in  height  and 
from  18  inches  to  2  feet  in  diameter.  There  is  no  hollow  on 
the  top  of  this  more  or  less  level  pile,  upon  which  the  egg 
is  deposited  or  the  young  bird  sits.  I  noticed  many  dead 
young  birds,  some  quite  recently  deceased,  for  they  were 
still  warm,  while  others  had  been  dead  for  some  time ;  in 
nearly  every  case  their  crania  had  been  indented.  Eight 
young  birds  were  taken  on  board  alive ;  seven  of  these  reached 
the  Thames  on  September  3rd,  1897,  but  next  day  six  of 
these  were  dead,  and  the  remaining  one  found  its  way  to  the 
Zoological  Society^s  Gardens  at  Regent's  Park. — W.  S.  B.] 

16.    *RlSSA  TRIDACTYLA  (LiuU.)  . 

Payer,  op.  cit.  ii.  p.  90 ;  Neale,  P.  Z.  S.  1882,  pp.  653, 654 ; 
Nansen,  op.  cit.  ii.  pp.  295,  350,  438. 

Mr.  Bruce^s  representatives  of  the  Kittiwake  consist  of  two 
chicks  taken  on  the  20th  of  July,  1897,  and  a  half-grown 
bird  taken  a  week  or  two  later  in  August :  all  from  nests  at 
Cape  Flora. 

This  bird  is  at  least  widely,  if  not  generally,  distributed 
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in  Franz  Josef  Land.  Dr.  Neale  records  it  as  breeding  in 
numbers  in  the  south  at  Cape  Flora  in  the  summer  of  1882 ; 
and  Dr.  Nansen  observed  it  in  the  north-east^  at  the  Isles 
of  Hvidtenland^  on  the  8th  of  August,  1895.  According  to 
Dr.  Neale,  the  Kittiwakes  departed  from  Cape  Flora,  in  the 
autumn  of  1881,  about  the  22nd  of  September,  and  returned 
the  following  spring  on  the  6th  of  May. 

[I  noted  the  last  Kittiwakes  seen  in  the  autumn  of  1896 
for  the  5th  of  October,  when  they  came  under  the  notice  of 
Mr.  Wilton.  The  first  was  observed  in  the  spring  of  1897  on 
the  14th  of  April,  and  several  were  seen  by  Dr.  Koettlitz  on 
the  following  day.  On  the  24th  they  were  observed  return- 
ing from  the  westward.  On  the  25th  there  were  plenty  of 
them  on  the  cliffs  at  Cape  Flora.  On  the  19th  of  May  the 
whole  group  of  Kittiwakes — some  500  or  600 — were  sitting 
on  the  floes  in  the  West  Bay.  I  went  to  the  top  of  the 
talus  on  the  1st  of  July  with  Mr.  Jackson  in  search  of  eggs, 
and  got,  among  others,  fifty  eggs  of  the  Kittiwake  and  Loom. 
The  Kittiwakes  were  nesting  among  the  Looms  on  the  ledges, 
and  their  roughly-made  nests  of  grasses  and  mosses  contained 
two  eggs  each.  The  eggs  proved  to  be  considerably  incu- 
bated, as  did  also  those  of  the  Loom  obtained  at  the  same 
time. 

The  Kittiwakes  are  here  the  victims  of  the  Skuas  and 
Snowy  Owls.  The  latter  especially  attack  the  young  birds, 
while  the  Skuas  rob  the  old  ones  of  their  food. 

On  the  16th  of  August  the  young  Kittiwakes  were  not  old 
enough  to  fly,  and  the  crew  of  the  'Windward'  captured 
several  on  the  rocks.  On  the  28th  of  August,  1896,  the 
young  Kittiwakes  were  already  leaving  their  nests.  I  labelled 
several  of  these,  in  case  they  should  be  captured  else- 
where.—W.  S.  B.] 

17.  *Stercorarius  cREPiUATUs  (Gmcl.). 

Lonff'iailed  Robber^Gull,  Payer,  op.  cit.  ii.  p.  90. 

Lesiris  Feilden,  t.  c.  p.  209. 

Lestris  sp.  incog.  Neale,  P.  Z.  S.  1882,  p.  654. 
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Slercorarius  crepidatus  and  '  Skuas/  Nansen,  op.  cit.  ii. 
pp.  326,  350,  414. 

There  is,  perhaps,  some  little  doubt  as  to  whether  all  the 
Skuas  that  have  been  observed  by  the  yarious  explorers  of 
Franz  Josef  Land  should  be  assigned  to  one  species,  namely, 
the  Arctic  or  Richardson's  Skua.  Mr.  Bruce  considers  that 
the  Skua  which  nests  at  Cape  Flora  belongs  to  this  species ; 
and  Dr.  Nansen  tells  us  that  the  species  seen  by  him  was 
Stercorarius  crejAdatua.  The  other  writers  named  in  the 
bibliography  given  above  were  in  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  species  which  came  under  their  notice. 

As  yet  we  know  little  about  this  Skua  and  its  distribution 
in  the  archipelago.  At  Cape  Flora,  in  the  south,  it  nests  in 
some  numbers  on  the  lowlands  near  the  shore.  In  the  north- 
east Dr.  Nansen  observed  this  bird  in  the  summer  of  1895, 
and  in  the  autumn  at  Frederick  Jackson  Island,  where  it  was 
busily  engaged  chasing  the  Kittiwakes.  He  also  saw  it  at  the 
same  island  in  the  spring  of  1896. 

[On  the  15th  of  April,  1897,  Mr.  Wilton  saw  the  first 
Skua.  It  is  not  uninteresting  to  note  that  it  was  only  on 
the  day  before  and  on  this  day  that  the  Kittiwakes  arrived. 

Several  pairs  of  Arctic  Skuas  were  nesting  about  Cape 
Flora.  We  found  the  first  nest,  containing  eggs,  on  the 
27th  of  June,  and  on  the  3rd  of  July  another  was  found 
with  eggs.  The  birds  played  antics  when  their  nests  were 
approached,  pretending  to  be  maimed  in  some  way  and  trying 
to  lure  one  after  them.  The  Skuas  also  swooped  down  upon 
our  dogs  when  they  were  near  the  nests. 

I  saw  the  Pomatorhine  Skua  {Stercorarius  pomatorhinus) 
on  the  voyage  out  and  home,  but  not  actually  on  Franz 
Josef  Laud,  though  we  shot  it  before  we  were  out  of  the 
ice.— W.  S.  B.] 

18.  *Uria  mandti  Licht. 

Uria  mandti  and  Grylle  columba  Payer,  op.  cit.  ii.  p.  91. 
Uria  grylle  Feilden,  t.  c.  p.  209;  Neale,  P.  Z.  S.  1882, 
pp.  652,  653 ;  Nansen,  op.  cit.  ii.  pp.  199,  410. 

Mr.  Bruce  brought  back  with  him  a  number  of  specimens 
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of  this  Black  Guillemot,  or  Dovekie,  in  both  adult  and  i&rst 
plumages.  This  bird  bred,  Mr.  Bruce  tells  me,  in  some 
numbers  at  Cape  Flora,  along  with  the  still  more  numerous 
Little  Auk. 

According  to  Dr.  Neale,  a  considerable  number  of  Dovekies 
breed  at  the  head  of  Gray  Bay,  and  a  good  number  at  Cape 
Stephen,  at  Bell  Island,  and  at  Cape  Flora.  The  bird  came 
under  Dr.  Nansen's  notice  at  the  end  of  May  1895  on  the 
ice  far  to  the  north-east  of  Franz  Josef  Land  ;  but  he  does 
not  again  allude  to  it  until  the  spring  of  1896,  when  he 
(p.  410)  mentions  its  arrival  on  the  10th  of  March,  and 
alludes  to  its  movements  from  the  land  to  the  sea  at  certain 
times  of  the  day  in  company  with  the  Little  Auk.  Dr.  Neale 
states  that  the  Black  Guillemot  departed  from  Cape  Flora 
during  the  first  week  of  September  1881,  and  returned  to 
its  old  haunts  on  the  18th  of  February,  1882. 

[On  the  22nd  of  October  several  Dovekies  were  seen,  and 
two  of  them  shot  by  Mr.  Armitage ;  these  were  the  last  of 
their  kind  seen  in  the  autumn  of  1896.  On  the  4th  of 
March,  1897,  Mr.  Wilton  saw  the  first  Dovekie  of  the  season. 
On  the  17th  the  bird  was  seen  in  numbers  at  the  Windy 
Gully  Rocks. 

The  note  of  the  Dovekie  while  flying  is  extremely  delicate 
and  beautiful — a  kind  of  soft  chirping.  It  is  very  dis- 
tinctive, and  one  could  easily  tell  whether  the  birds  were 
about  without  seeing  them. 

The  Windy  Gully  Rocks  form  a  breeding-place  of  the 
Dovekies,  and  there  they  are  dispersed  among  their  more 
numerous  friends,  the  Rotges.  This  species  was  much  less 
abundant  than  the  Loom. — W.  S.  B.] 

19.  *Uria  bruennichi  (E.  Sabine). 

Uria  arra  Payer,  op.  cit.  ii.  p.  91. 
Alca  arra  Feilden,  t.  c.  p.  209. 

Uria  bruennichi  Neale,  P.  Z.  S.  1882,  pp.  652, 653;  Nansen, 
op.  cit.  ii.  p.  244. 

In  the  collection  are  three  adults  in  summer  plumage, 
two  obtained  on  the  13th  of  April,  1896,  and  one  on  the 
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27th  of  April,  1897;  three  young  in  fiown  taken  on  the 
11th  and  24th  of  August,  1894;  and  a  chick  on  the  27th  of 
July,  1897 :  all  from  Cape  Flora. 

Though  common  enough  in  the  south,  there  is  no  informa- 
tion regarding  the  bird  elsewhere  in  Franz  Josef  Land. 

Dr.  Neale  mentions  that  there  are  large  "  loomeries ''  at 
Cape  Crowther,  Cape  Grant,  Cape  Stephen,  Bell  Island,  and 
Cape  Flora,  and  that  a  few  breed  at  Cape  Forbes.  He 
found  eggs,  laid  on  the  bare  rock,  on  the  26th  of  June,  1882. 
From  the  "  loomery ''  at  Cape  Flora  1660  of  these  Guillemots 
were  shot  in  September  1881  by  Mr.  Leigh  Smith's  party 
for  winter  stores.  Dr.  Neale  notes  that  it  became  very  scarce 
at  Cape  Flora  after  the  10th  of  September,  1881.  It  arrived 
there,  according  to  the  same  authority,  on  the  9th  of  March 
in  the  spring  of  1882. 

Dr.  Nansen  only  once  mentions  Briinnich's  Guillemot, 
namely  on  the  16th  of  June,  1895,  when  he  shot  a  single 
bird  some  way  to  the  north-east  of  the  archipelago  in 
lat.  82°  19'  N. 

[The  Looms  began  to  come  down  from  the  cliflfs  at  Cape 
Flora  on  the  13th  of  August,  1896,  and  the  descent  lasted 
until  August  24th.  Several  old  birds  came  down  with  one 
young  one ;  indeed  I  have  seen  as  many  as  five  accompanying 
it.  It  is  a  bold  flight  to  take,  for  the  cliffs  where  they  are 
cradled  are  from  600  to  800  feet  above  sea-level,  and  these 
young  birds  are  not  able  to  sustain  their  own  weight  during 
so  long  an  essay,  but  gradually  come  lower  and  lower  until 
they  strike  with  a  heavy  thud  on  the  floe  or  land.  Some 
quickly  recover  themselves  and  hurry  away  as  fast  as  they 
can  to  the  open  water,  while  others  are  harried  by  the  Burgo- 
masters {Larus  glaucus) ;  and  those  that  are  killed  afford 
food  for  the  bears.  Many  of  the  young  seem  to  perish,  but 
perhaps  this  is  due  to  the  large  number  of  old  ones  that 
had  recently  been  shot  for  food,  namely  over  1400  for  winter 
stores. 

On  the  25  th  of  August  I  captured,  labelled,  and  set  free 
nineteen  young  Looms,  but  have  not  yet  heard  that  any  of 
them  have  been  captured.    The  temperature  of  a  young  Loom 
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taken  on  the  14th  of  August,  1896,  was  found  to  be  107°- 1  P. 
Of  23  Looms  taken  during  August  seven  had  fish-bones 
in  their  stomachs,  while  sixteen  had  nothing. 

In  1897  the  first  Loom  was  seen  on  the  20th  of  March. 
On  the  7th  of  May,  during  an  excursion  to  Mabel  Island, 
many  Looms  and  Rotges  were  seen  on  the  cliffs.  There 
were  many  Looms  making  a  great  noise  on  the  rocks  at 
Cape  Flora  on  the  same  date,  and  on  the  16th  they  were  in 
full  force  on  their  breeding-ledges  in  the  morning,  but  in 
the  afternoon  there  were  few,  and  at  night  the  clouds  were 
down  to  300  feet,  and  all  appeared  to  have  left.  This 
visiting  and  leaving  the  cliffs  continued  throughout  May 
and  part  of  June.  On  the  1st  of  July  I  went  up  the  talus 
(600  feet)  and  secured  about  fifty  eggs.  Some  of  the  eggs 
were  resting  in  very  wet  places,  but  this  the  bird  did  not 
seem  to  mind  so  long  as  it  could  get  a  place  on  a  ledge  of 
these  densely  crowded  rocks.  There  were  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  Looms  nesting  on  cliffs  at  the  back  of  Elmwood, 
our  station  at  Cape  Flora,  the  whole  place  being  alive  with 
them.— W.  S.  B.] 

20.  ^Mergulus  alle  (Linn.). 

Payer,  op.  cit.  ii.  p.  91 ;  Feilden,  t.  c.  p.  109 ;  Neale, 
P.  Z.  S.  1882,  pp.  652,  653 ;  Nansen,  op.  cit.  ii.  pp.  308, 312, 
320,  351,  403, 404,  410,  414,  438. 

The  collection  contains  four  Little  Auks  from  Cape  Plora 
three  of  which  were  obtained  on  the  11th  of  April,  1895,  and 
one  on  the  27th  of  April,  1897. 

This  is  one  of  the  commonest  birds  inhabiting  Franz  Josef 
Land,  where  it  is  widely  distributed.  Dr.  Neale  found  it 
breeding  in  great  numbers  in  the  south  on  the  lofty  cliffs  at 
Gray  Bay,  also  many  at  Cape  Forbes;  and  Sir  Clements 
Markham  (Proc.  Roy.  Geogr.  Soc.  iii.  p.  133)  mentions  a 
rookery  at  Bruce  Island. 

Dr.  Nansen  observed  it  to  the  north-east  of  Franz  Josef 
Land,  in  lat.  82°  N.,  on  the  10th  of  June,  1895,  and  on  the 
26th  of  June  many  were  seen  in  the  same  latitude.  At 
the  Isles  of  Hvidtenland,  on  the  8th  of  August,  a  number 
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of  Little  Auks  were  noted ;  and  at  Torup  Island^  on  the 
17th,  there  were  "myriads/'  On  the  10th  of  March, 
1896,  at  his  winter-quarters  on  Frederick  Jackson  Island, 
Dr.  Nansen  mentions  that  "  millions  "  were  seen  flying  up 
the  sound  at  6  a.m.,  and  '^  when  we  went  out  at  2  in  the 
afternoon  there  was  an  unceasing  passage  of  flock  after 
flock  out  to  sea,  and  this  continued  until  late  in  the  after- 
noon.'^  It  was  also  observed  (p.  410)  that  this  species  and 
the  Black  Guillemot  invariably  set  forth  from  the  land  at 
certain  times  of  the  day  towards  the  open  sea,  returning  in 
broken  lines  to  their  nest-rocks  again.  At  the  basaltic  clifl^s 
of  Cape  Fisher,  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1896,  he  found  these 
birds  breeding  in  swarms. 

Dr.  Neale  tells  us  that  the  Little  Auk  departed  from 
Cape  Flora  in  the  autumn  of  1881  during  the  first  week  of 
September ;  and  was  first  observed  there  in  the  spring  of 
1882  on  the  2nd  of  March.  It  arrived  at  Frederick  Jackson 
Island  in  1896  on  the  25th  of  February,  as  related  by 
Dr.  Nansen. 

[The  Rotges  appear  to  have  left  Cape  Flora  about  the 
14th  of  September  in  the  autumn  of  1896;  and  they 
returned  on  the  9th  of  March,  1897,  for  on  that  day  I 
noticed  their  brilliantly  red  droppings  in  the  snow:  this  was 
the  first  sign  that  the  Rotges  had  returned,  but  we  did  not 
see  them  on  that  day.  On  the  17th  of  March  they  were  in 
plenty  at  the  Gully  Rocks,  and,  as  far  as  could  be  seen,  they 
were  all  in  full  summer  plumage.  There  were  also  many  of 
these  birds  observed  on  Windward  and  Mabel  Islands  during 
the  month.  Like  the  Looms,  the  Rotges  continually  occupied 
and  deserted  their  breed  ing-clifi^  during  April,  May,  and 
early  June.  After  the  10th  of  June  the  Little  Auks  were 
seen  on  the  rocks  every  day  during  our  stay.  They  bred  in 
the  cliffs,  at  both  east  and  west  ends,  at  Cape  Flora  in  great 
numbers,  though  most  plentifully  in  the  Gully  Rocks. 
Dr.  Koettlitz  and  I  saw  a  good  many  in  the  cliffs  at  Cape 
Forbes  on  the  24th  of  May.— W.  S.  B.] 

[?]  Fratercula  arctica  (Linn.). 

Lieut.  Payer   (op.  cit.  ii.  p.  91)  mentions  the  '^Lumme 
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{Mormon  arcticus)^^  as  one  of  the  birds  ''found  in  the 
region  between  Novaya  Zemlja  and  Franz  Josef  Land  •  •  •  . 
most  of  these  occurred  also  on  the  coasts  of  Franz  Josef 
Land/' 

It  is  not  probable  that  this  bird  was  one  of  the  species 
observed  on  the  coasts  of  this  northern  archipelago.  It 
has  not  come  under  the  notice  of  any  of  the  explorers 
who  have  since  visited  Franz  Josef  Land ;  and  it  is^  more- 
over^ a  somewhat  uncommon  species  on  the  west  coast 
of  Novaya  Zemlya^  which  seems  to  be  the  extreme  limit  of 
the  Puffin's  eastern  distribution  in  the  European  Polar  area. 
It  is,  however,  a  fairly  common  species  in  Spitsbergen. 

21.  *CoLYMBUS  SEPTENTRIONALIS  LiuU. 

Neale,  P.  Z.  S.  1882,  pp.  653,  654. 

The  Red-throated  Diver  has  only  come  under  the  notice 
of  Dr.  Neale,  among  all  the  explorers  of  Franz  Josef  Land. 
Rain-Geese  {Colymbus  septentrionalis),  he  tells  us,  were  seen 
and  shot  on  the  clifPs  700  feet  above  sea- level,  presumably  at 
Cape  Flora,  but  no  nests  were  seen. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  such  a  conspicuous,  well-known, 
and  characteristic  circumpolar  species  should  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  other  visitors  to  the  same  place,  and  to 
other  parts  of  the  archipelago. 

Dr.  Koettlitz  informs  us  that  three  adults  and  a  young 
bird  were  seen  and  shot  at  Bell  and  Mabel  Islands,  on  the 
11th  of  August,  1895  ;  and  that  they  were  the  only  Red- 
throated  Divers  seen  by  the  Jackson-Harmsworth  Expedition 
in  Franz  Josef  Land. 

22.  *FULMARUS  GLACIALIS  (LiuU.). 

Proceliaria  glacialis  Payer,  op.  cit.  ii.  p.  91 ;  Neale, 
P.  Z.  S.  1888,  p.  653 ;  Nansen,  op.  cit.  ii.  pp.  244,  295,  349, 
414,  437. 

The  Fulmar  Petrel  seems  to  be  widely  distributed  and 
probably  breeds  locally  over  a  wide  area  in  the  region. 

Dr.  Nansen  observed  it  on  the  16th  of  June,  1895,  when 
approaching  Franz  Josef  Land,  over  the  ice,  from  the 
north-east ;    and   again   early   in   August   at   the   Isles   of 
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Hvidtenland^  and  later  still  on  Frederick  Jackson  Island 
in  September.  On  the  3rd  of  June,  1896,  he  found  it 
breeding  at  Cape  Fisher  (p.  437). 

Dr.  Neale  only  alludes  to  the  ^^  Molly ""  as  a  migratory 
bird,  which  remained  at  Cape  Flora  so  late  as  the  28th  of 
October,  1881,  and  returned  in  the  following  spring  on  the 
24th  of  April ;  and  tells  us  nothing  further  concerning  it. 

[Mr.  Wilton  saw  the  last  Molly  on  the  6th  of  October, 
1896.  The  first  seen  in  1897  was  on  the  7th  of  April.  On 
May  5th  we  found  these  birds  breeding  at  the  east  end  of 
Mabel  Island  in  abundance,  on  the  basaltic  crags.  They 
were  then  making  a  peculiar  Duck-like  sound,  quacking  in 
quick  succession.  Mollies  were  also  seen  at  Cape  Forbes 
by  Dr.  Koettlitz  and  myself,  and  probably  breed  there. — 
W.  S.  B.] 

The  subjoined  tabulation  affords,  in  a  condensed  form,  a 
comparison  between  the  ornis  of  Spitsbergen  and  Novaya 
Zemlya  and  that  of  Franz  Josef  Land : — 


Orders. 

Spitsbergen. 

Novaya  Zemlya. 

Franz  Josef  Tiand. 

Passeres 

Striges   

Accipitres 

Anseres 

GallinsB 

T/imicolaB 

GavisB    

Pygopodes     

Tubinares 

Species. 
2 

1 

1 

6 

1 

5 

7 

6 

1 

Species. 
6 

1 

2 

10 

None 

V' 

8 
7 

1 

Species. 
3 

1 

1 

2 

None 

4 

6 

4 

1 

Totals    

29 

43 

22 

It  only  remains  to  remark  that,  of  the  twenty-two  species 
which  form  the  avifauna  of  Franz  Josef  Land,  only  ten  have 
been  found  breeding  (though  several  more — probably  five — 
undoubtedly  nest  there) ;  and  that  several  of  the  birds  in  the 
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grand  total  are  mere  stragglers.  Six  species^  the  occorrence 
of  which  is  extremely  doubtful^  have  been  recorded  for  the 
archipelago ;  these  have  been  excluded  from  our  calculations 
for  reasons  already  stated  under  the  particular  species. 

Just  as  we  were  going  to  press^  we  received  from 
Dr.  Koettlitz^  the  geologist  to  the  Jackson- Harmsworth 
Expedition^  a  communication  containing  much  valuable 
information.  Where  absolutely  necessary,  the  facts  have 
been  incorporated  imder  the  respective  species  to  which  they 
refer.  But  the  useful  data  on  the  arrival  and  departure  of 
the  various  birds  which  came  under  the  Doctor^s  notice, 
prior  to  Mr.  Bmce's  advent  in  Franz  Josef  Land^  are  given 
below.  We  desire  to  express  our  acknowledgments  to 
Dr.  Koettlitz  for  his  valuable  and  much-appreciated  con- 
tribution. 

Dates  of  Arrival. 

1896.  1896. 

Merffulusalle  Feb.    25  Feb.  27 

Uria  mandti ,i       25  „  24 

„     bruennichi  April    4  Mar.  26 

PagophUa  ebumea    „      16  April  6 

Fulmarus  gladalis 99     ^1  tt  ^ 

Lams  glaucua May      6  >i  ^ 

Plectrophenax  nivalis April  20  „  22 

Rissa  tridactyla    June     7  ,,  26 

Tringa\?  striata] „      18  May  30 

Bemicla  brenta    ,,      13  June  2 

Stercorarius  crepidatus   „      17  „  12 

Sterna  macrura    „      17  „  18 

Somateria  mollissima ,,      24  May  28 

Strepsilas  interpres ....  „  27 

Calcarius  lapponicus    ....  ,,  28 

Nyctea  scandiaca ....  „  26 

Dates  of  Departure. 

1895. 

Colymbus  septentrionaiis Aug.  11 

Stercorarius  crepidatus  and  young Sept.    4 

Uria  bruennichi >,      14 

Sterna  macrura   >«      17 

Fulmarus  glaciaUs ,,      18 
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Dales  of  Departure  (continued). 

1895. 

Trmga  [?  striata]    Sept  17 

Lanu  glaucta  ,,  26 

RUsa  tridactyla   ,,  26 

Piectrophenax  nivalis i,  80 

Poffophila  ebumea  (adult) „  18 

i»             f,       (young)    „  30 

Uria  bruennichi  (1  young) „  80 

Bemiela  hrenta    Oct.  1 

Merguius  alls  „  1 

Uria  mandti „  1 


XXIV. — Further  Notes  on  the  Ornithology  of  the  Cape  Verde 

Islands.     By  Botd  Axexander. 

The  following  observations  are  the  result  of  a  second  visit 
to  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  in  October  1897.  Before  giving 
thero^  however^  I  should  like  to  withdraw  two  suppositions 
made  in  my  previous  paper  [suprhj  pp.  74-1 18)  : — 

Firstly,  that  the  Kite  of  the  Canary  Islands  recorded  by 
Mr.  Meade-Waldo  under  the  name  of  Milvus  ictinus  is 
probably  the  Black  Kite  (pp.  79-80).  This  is  not  the  case, 
M.  ictinus  being  the  species  resident  in  the  Canaries. 

Secondly,  the  inference  that  all  Desert-Larks  lay  no  more 
than  a  single  egg  (p.  112).  This  was  assumed  on  the  strength 
of  several  nests  of  Desert-Larks,  each  containing  no  more 
than  one  young  bird,  having  been  found  in  May ;  but  the 
dying  away  of  all  vegetable  growth,  and  consequently  of  the 
insect-life  which  is  usual  at  that  time  of  the  year  on  the 
islands,  would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  many  eggs  of  those 
early-breeding  individuals  being  unfertile. 

Neophron  percnopterus. 

From  October  to  the  end  of  January  few  adult  Egyptian 
Vultures  are  to  be  met  with  around  the  villages.  During 
that  time  they  have  all  gone  in  couples  to  the  highest  hills, 
where  they  breed,  and  keep  away  from  habitations  as  much 
as  possible,  seldom  coming  into  the  valleys  unless  a  goat  or 
cow  is  slaughtered  by  the  peasants.     Then  from  February 
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onward  the  adults,  with  companies  of  young  birds,  begin  to 
mobilize  their  forces  outside  the  villages.  On  Oct.  28th, 
1897,  while  on  Boa  Vista,  we  killed  an  adult  female  which 
would  have  laid  her  eggs  in  another  week. 

Falco  neglectus. 

We  took  the  two  first  eggs  of  this  species  on  Raza  on 
Oct.  11th,  1897,  and  a  week  later  we  obtained  a  series  of 
clutches  on  Boa  Vista.  The  nests  were  built  on  rocky  ledges 
on  the  precipitous  sides  of  hills.  As  a  rule  they  were  flimsy 
structures,  consisting  of  fine  roots  and  tufts  of  dead  grass, 
with  a  little  goat's-hair,  and  sometimes  old  rags,  for  a 
lining.  The  southern  islands  of  the  archipelago,  especially 
Santiago  and  Maio,  possess  a  larger  form  of  this  Kestrel. 
The  Falco  neglectus  of  Schlegel  inhabits  the  northern  islands, 
and  is  to  be  found  breeding  entirely  in  the  precipitous  rocks 
of  hills,  while  the  larger  form  invariably  resorts  to  the  tops 
of  tall  coconut-trees  for  nesting-purposes,  and  numerous 
pairs  may  frequently  be  found  in  one  grove.  Again,  on 
the  other  islands  the  small  form  is  met  with  in  isolated 
pairs  during  the  breeding-season.  We  obtained  a  fine  series 
of  both. 

Length.  Wing.  Tail, 

in.  in.  in. 

Adult  (S ,  Santo  Antao     110  7*7  60 

„      cJ ,  Sao  Nicolau 11-3*  7*8  4*6  (worn) 

„      5 ,  Santo  Ant&o    12-6  80  65 

„      $,SaoNicolau 12-9*  8*4  6-6 

The  measurements  of  the  two  latter  are  almost  identical 
with  those  of  the  typical  specimen  in  the  British  Museum, 
which  was  obtained  at  Sao  Vicente. 

Length.  Wing.  Tail, 

in.  in.  in. 

Adult  d ,  Santiago  130  8*6  5-6 

„      d,Maio 18-6  9-0  6-68 

„      $,  Santiago   18-9  9-16  6*2 

,.      $,Maio 13-2*  8-95  6-86 

*  Measured  in  the  flesh. 

In  colouring  and  dimensions  the  eggs  correspond  with 
those  of  Falco  cenchris.     I  have  two  clutches  of  seven  eggs 
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each^  but  four  to  six  are  the  usual  complements.  For 
Kestrels'  eggs,  each  clutch  is  remarkably  uniform  as  regards 
coloration. 

Strix  insularis. 

We  found  this  Owl  by  no  means  common.  Holes  in  the 
rocky  sides  of  valleys  and  the  tops  of  coconut-trees  are  chosen 
as  nesting-sites.  On  Dec.  2nd,  1897,  while  on  Santiago,  a 
native  brought  me  two  young  birds  in  down,  which  I  managed 
to  bring  home  safely,  and  they  are  now  in  an  aviary  in  my 
garden.  They  seem  very  popular,  for  all  the  White  Owls  of 
the  neighbourhood  pay  them  visits  nightly,  and  no  doubt 
envy  them  for  their  choice  food,  which  consists  of  five 
Sparrows  and  three  mice  every  night. 

The  female  of  this  species  is  decidedly  smaller  than  the 
male,  and  the  breast-markings  are  fewer  and  less  bright. 

Sylvia  conspicillata. 

Breeds  on  Sao  Nicolau  in  November.  In  the  following 
month  we  obtained  several  immature  males  on  Santa  Antao, 
and  their  plumage  resembled  that  of  the  adult  female. 

Sylvia  atricapilla. 

This  Blackcap  is  a  resident  on  the  northern  islands  of  the 
archipelago.  On  Sao  Nicolau  in  November  it  was  breeding 
in  large  numbers,  and  every  valley  was  resounding  with  its 
musical  song.  About  the  end  of  February  the  numbers  of 
the  residents  are  increased  by  migrants.  The  nests  were 
built  in  the  coffee-bushes,  and  we  obtained  a  fine  series  of 
clutches.  The  eggs  of  only  one  of  these  approach  in  any 
way  the  common  type  of  our  Blackcap's;  all  the  others  are  very 
light  in  ground-colour,  blotched,  spotted,  and  streaked  with 
dark  and  reddish  brown,  and  underlying  markings  of  purplish 
brown,  so  as  to  form  a  zone  round  the  larger  ends.  The 
dimensions  vary  in  length  from  0"'8  to  0"'73,  and  in  breadth 
from  0"-64  to  0"-5. 

Sylvia  gularis. 

This  subspecies  of  S.  atricapilla,  with  the  brown  throat, 
is  to  be  found  only  on  Santiago.     Their  numbers  are,  how- 
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eveTj  augmented  towards  the  end  of  February  by  the  migra- 
tory species  on  passage.  Comings  as  we  did^  to  Santiago 
on  Dec.  2nd^  direct  from  Sao  Nicolau^  where  S.  atricapUla 
was  in  full  song,  the  valleys  on  the  former  island  struck  us 
as  being  very  silent,  for  the  subspecies  had  finished  breeding, 
the  young  were  abroad,  and  the  adults  moulting.  The 
immature  bird  does  not  possess  the  brown  throat. 

Calamocichla  bretipennis. 

We  arrived  on  Sao  Nicolau  on  November  4th^  just  at  the 
right  time  to  secure  a  couple  of  nests  with  eggs  of  this  rare 
Warbler.  The  nest,  of  a  deep  cup-shaped  form^  is  bound  to 
two  or  more  of  the  upper  stems  of  a  coffee-bush  or  of  a 
young  orange-tree,  and  about  8  or  9  feet  from  the  ground. 
Fine  strips  from  the  dried-up  blades  of  maize,  dead  grass, 
and  fibrous  rind  from  the  trunk  of  the  banana-tree  com- 
pose  the  body  of  the  nest,  while  fine  grass  and  bents 
form  the  lining.  The  eggs,  generally  three  in  number,  are 
bluish  white,  spotted  and  blotched,  especially  at  the  larger 
ends,  with  pale  greenish  brown  and  purple-brown,  and  with 
underlying  blotches  of  violet-grey.  Their  dimensions  cor- 
respond with  those  of  the  round  form  of  the  eggs  of  Aero* 
cephalus  streperus.  Although  the  afBnity  of  this  species  to 
typical  examples  of  the  genus  Luscimola  is  indicated  by  the 
possession  of  a  long  first  primary,  yet  its  flight,  song,  nest, 
and  eggs  show  it  to  be  a  true  Reed-Warbler. 

Passer  salicicola. 

The  Spanish  Sparrow  is  almost  as  ubiquitous  as  Passer 
jagoensis.  Nowhere  else  did  we  find  this  Sparrow  in  such 
numbers  as  on  Maio.  Small  clumps  of  acacia-bushes  in  a 
valley  close  to  the  sea  had  their  upper  branches  crammed 
with  bulky  domed  nests,  hardly  a  foot  of  space  intervening 
between  them. 

Passer  jagoensis. 

This  Sparrow  is  not  at  all  particular  as  to  where  it  builds 
its  nest.  Where  trees  are  absent,  hollows  in  the  ground 
underneath  boulders,  or  crevices  in  clifl^s,  are  chosen.  The 
proper  breeding-season  commences  at  the  end  of  September. 
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When  placed  in  a  tree  the  nest  is  domed^  but  when  in  a 
hollow  of  the  ground  it  is  an  open  compact  structure^  and 
often  lined  with  feathers.  The  eggs  are  four,  rarely  five,  in 
number ;  in  each  clutch  they  are  of  a  fairly  uniform  colour, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  which  is  invariably  lighter  than 
the  rest.  In  size,  markings,  and  coloration  they  correspond 
with  those  of  the  Tree-Sparrow  (P.  montanus). 

The  adult  plumage  is  not  attained  till  the  second  year. 
The  immature  male  resembles  the  adult  female,  but  its 
upper  parts  and  the  stripe  over  each  eye  possess  a  decided 
rufous  coloration,  while  the  black  on  the  chin  and  throat  is 
a  shade  or  two  darker. 

ESTRILDA  JAUOENSIS. 

On  Nov.  17th,  while  on  Sao  Nicolau,  we  took  a  nest  of 
this  species.  It  was  placed  between  the  upper  stems  of  a 
young  orange-tree,  domed  like  a  Sparrow^s,  and  composed  of 
very  fine  freshly-plucked  grass.  The  eggs,  four  in  number, 
are  white,  and  measure  0"'6x0"*45. 

All  the  specimens  we  obtained  on  Santiago  were  caught  at 
night  by  natives,  who  used  to  invade  the  strips  of  fish-cane 
where  these  birds  roosted  and  dazzle  them  by  means  of  a 
bright  lantern.  These  birds  are  very  partial  to  shady  pools, 
which  they  frequent,  at  intervals,  throughout  the  day. 

Adult  female.  Like  the  male  {supra,  p.  85),  except  that 
the  eye-stripe  is  less  extensive,  the  under  tail-coverts  are 
light  brown  flecked  with  black,  and  the  tail  dark  brown. 

Younff  female.  General  colour  of  the  upper  parts  greyish 
brown,  with  faint  traces  of  bars,  shading  into  a  rufous  tinge 
on  the  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts.  Little  or  no  rose-red 
on  the  breast  and  belly,  which  are  washed  with  pale  greyish 
buff,  becoming  brighter  on  the  flanks  and  under  tail-coverts, 
the  latter  flecked  with  brown. 

AhMMOS  ALAUDIPES. 

The  love-call  of  the  male  during  the  breeding-season  has 
the  ring  of  a  clarion  in  it,  and  can  be  heard  at  a  great 
distance.  At  this  call,  uttered  three  or  four  times  in  rapid 
succession,  the  female  comes  to  his  side,  and  he  then  shoots 
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up  into  tlie  air  with  wings  closed  above  her  head,  uttering 
the  whole  time  his  note,  which  becomes  tremulous  as  the 
flight  upward  is  completed,  and  then  he  drops  down  again 
with  a  float-like  motion  of  the  wings  almost  upon  the  head 
of  his  consort. 

The  eggs^  two  in  number,  are  laid  on  the  bare  ground,  in  a 
depression,  or  underneath  a  stone,  or  among  the  ruins  of  a 
wall.  Their  ground-colour  is  a  dirty  white,  blotched  and 
spotted  with  reddish  brown,  with  underlying  markings  of 
purplish  grey,  which  often  form  a  thick  zone  round  the 
larger  end.  Measurements  :  length  l"*0-0"*9,  breadth  O"*?- 
0"*63.  Incubation  is  performed  by  the  female,  and  while 
she  sits  the  male  bird  will  decoy  with  antics  the  intruder 
right  into  the  opposite  direction  to  where  the  nest  is  situated. 

SpIZOCORTS  RAZiB. 

On  Oct.  7th  we  approached  Raza  for  the  second  time 
within  the  year,  and  we  discovered  the  males  of  this  very 
local  species  all  busy  in  courting  their  mates.  With  wings 
drooping  and  scraping  along  the  ground,  a  male  would 
approach  and  circumvent  a  female,  and  then  rise  above  her 
head  and  pour  out  his  song  as  he  ascended  vertically  with  a 
gentle  beat  of  wings,  and  not  in  the  spiral  circles  that  charac- 
terize the  impetuous  singing  flight  of  our  Sky-Lark.  The 
song,  uttered  both  on  the  wing  and  when  stationary,  consists 
of  the  call-notes  constantly  repeated.  In  the  early  morning, 
when  numbers  of  these  Larks  were  singing  overhead,  it  was 
not  unusual  to  find  some  singing  in  chorus,  and  this  tended 
to  lessen  the  somewhat  monotonous  character  of  their  songs. 
When  on  the  ground  a  ventriloquial  call-note  was  constantly 
uttered,  becoming  very  persistent  just  towards  dusk. 

The  nest  is  placed  in  a  small  depression  in  the  loose  stony 
soil,  either  among  a  patch  of  grass,  or  underneath  a  boulder 
or  a  small  creeping  plant  common  on  the  island.  It  is  a 
frail  structure  of  dry  grass,  and  if  any  attempt  be  made  to 
detach  it  from  its  surroundings  it  falls  to  pieces  in  the  hand. 
Incubation  lasts  for  a  period  of  13  days,  both  sexes  sharing 
in  the  task.    The  eggs,  three  in  number,  resemble  both  in 
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coloration  and  dimensions  those  of  the  Wood-Lark  {Alauda 
arbor ea),  from  which,  if  they  were  to  be  mixed  np,  there 
would  be  great  difficulty  in  picking  them  out  again. 

Pyrrhulauda  nigriceps. 

Breeding  commences  at  the  beginning  of  October.  Flat 
stone-covered  places  near  the  sea  are  the  favourite  resorts, 
the  birds  breeding  together  io  large  societies.  The  nests  are 
extremely  difficult  to  discover.  If  you  stand  still,  the  male 
birds  will  now  and  again  proclaim  their  presence  by  rising 
up  from  the  ground  and  indulging  in  their  jerky  little  songs ; 
but  to  passers-by  they  never  betray  themselves,  sitting 
close  the  whole  time,  and  creeping  very  often  under  some 
large  stone.  There  is  little  variation  in  the  song,  which 
might  be  expressed  by  the  words  "All  alive,  ho!''  constantly 
repeated.  While  on  Boa  Vista  we  were  fortunate  enongh  to 
frighten  a  male  off  his  nest,  containing  two  eggs,  which  were 
well  incubated.  The  nest,  composed  of  a  little  dead  grass, 
was  placed  underneath  a  large  stone.  The  eggs  are  a  dirty 
white  in  ground-colour,  evenly  spotted  and  blotched  all  over 
with  light  brown,  and  with  minute  underlying  spots  of 
purplish  grey  ;  they  measure  O^'S  X  0"'59, 

Cypselus  unicolor. 

Breeds  in  holes  in  the  precipitous  sides  of  hills.  On 
Nov.  13th,  on  Sao  Nicolau,  we  found  a  nest  containing  two 
eggs.  Ground-colour  white,  minutely  freckled  with  reddish 
brown,  chiefly  at  the  larger  end,  where  a  faint  zone  is  formed. 
Measurements  C'-S?  x  (y'-64. 

COTURNIX  CAPSNSIS. 

It  was  a  disappointment  not  to  have  met  with  a  typical 
example  of  the  Bed-throated  Quail.  It  certainly  does  occur 
on  the  islands,  since  we  obtained  specimens  of  the  inter- 
mediate form,  which  was  breeding  in  November  at  altitudes 
of  over  4000  feet  on  Sao  Nicolau.  On  the  low  lands  of 
Maio,  which  are  overgrown  with  a  thick  high  weed.  Quail 
got  up  in  dozens  at  our  feet,  but  they  were  chiefly  migratory 
birds. 

u2 
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NUMIDA  MELBAGRIS. 

The  Guinea-fowls  were  breeding  on  SSo  Nicolau  in 
November.  The  almost  inaccessible  parts  of  the  highest 
hills  were  their  strongholds.  Every  morning  and  evening 
the  pairs  congregated  and  came  down  on  to  the  lower  ground^ 
only  to  fly  back  again  at  the  slightest  noise.  Thronghont 
the  day  they  sheltered  themselves  from  the  heat  behind 
boulders  and  clumps  of  bushes  that  grow  on  the  summits. 
We  found  that  the  Black  Kite  preyed  to  a  great  extent  on 
their  youngs  as  well  as  on  those  of  the  Quail. 

PUFFINUS  MARIA. 

While  on  Raza  we  found  that  this  Shearwater  had  young. 
The  eggs  are  laid  in  September,  and  should  the  first  be 
taken  another  is  laid.  Albinism  occurs  in  this  species^  but 
unfortunately  I  arrived  on  the  scene  too  late  to  prevent  the 
destruction  by  some  fishermen  of  a  perfect  albino  specimen. 
However,  we  managed  to  obtain  several  specimens  which 
exhibit  a  distinct  tendency  towards  albinism.  During  the 
two  weeks  we  stayed  on  Baza  over  3000  of  these  Shear- 
waters were  captured  by  the  fishermen,  who  prepared  them 
for  food. 

Migratory  Species. 

The  eastern  islands  of  the  archipelago — Sal,  Boa  Vista, 
and  Maio — appear  to  receive  by  far  the  greatest  number  of 
migrants.  Although  the  Little  Egret  [Ardea  garzetta)  is  a 
local  breeding-species  on  the  islands,  the  majority  of  the 
birds  observed  are  migrants.  These  are  to  be  seen  up  to 
the  end  of  April,  and  it  is  probable  they  return  again  in  the 
autumn,  but  they  certainly  do  not  winter  in  the  archipelago. 

I  take  the  following  notes  from  my  diary : — 

October  7th.  A  Montagu's  Harrier  circling  above  the 
little  island  of  Branca,  also  a  party  of  Turnstones  (immature 
birds)  on  the  low  rocks  fringing  the  sea. 

October  18M.  Some  more  Turnstones  close  to  the  harbour 
on  Boa  Vista,  also  three  Whimbrels  and  a  pair  of  Lesser 
Black-backed  Gulls. 

October  29th,    While   reconnoitring   the   pools   close   to 
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Coralinho  Bay  we  disturbed  two  large  flocks  of  Dunlins^ 
among  which  were  some  Kentish  Plovers ;  a  little  later  on, 
three  Curlew-Sandpipers  and  two  Black-tailed  Godwits. 

November  IIM,  Sao  Nicolau.  A  Swallow  in  company  with 
a  number  of  Swifts  (Cypselus  unicolor). 

November  20th,  Maio.  The  extensive  salt-pans  close  to 
the  sea  were  crowded  with  migrants.  Dunlins,  Knots, 
Greenshanks,  and  Sanderlings  observed,  while  two  Avocets 
kept  flying  from  one  pool  to  another.  Over  a  large  stretch 
of  soft  mud  further  inland  Kentish  Plovers  ran  to  and  fro 
busily  feeding,  uttering  now  and  again  their  plaintive, 
tremulous  whistles,  which  we  still  heard  long  after  dusk 
had  fallen. 

November  22nd.  A  pair  of  Wheatears  among  some  ruined 
huts  close  to  the  shore.  They  were  very  shy,  but  we  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  female  (in  moult),  which  proved  to 
be  the  large  northern  form  of  our  Saxicola  cenanthe.  Around 
the  same  huts  we  killed  a  male  specimen  of  Eurystomus  afer. 

On  leaving  Lisbon  on  December  20th,  the  sea,  as  far  as 
Corunna,  presented  an  extraordinary  sight,  for  over  its  sur- 
face skimmed  countless  numbers  of  Gannets  {Sula  bassana), 
that  looked  like  innumerable  moving  specks  of  white  in  the 
far  distance. 
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Nos.  XLIX.-LI. 

No.  XLIX.  (December  29th,  1897.) 

The  forty-eighth  Meeting  of  the  Club  was  held  at  the 
Restaurant  Frascati,  32  Oxford  Street,  on  Wednesday,  the 
15th  of  December,  1897.  Chairman :  P.  L.  Sclater,  F.R.S. 
Twenty-four  Members  and  four  guests  were  present. 

The  Hon  Walter  Rothschild  sent  descriptions  of  the 
following  species  of  birds  from  New  Guinea : — 

Cyclopsittacus  hacilwraithi,  sp.  n. 

Forehead  to  middle  of  crown  and  line  round  eyes  black. 
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slightly  washed  with  blae.  Best  of  head^  neck,  tail,  and 
upper  sarfaee,  including  upper  wing -coverts,  dark  grass- 
green.  Primaries  and  outer  secondaries  black  with  bright 
blue  outer  webs ;  iDuermost  secondaries  green,  with  the  inner 
webs  black,  bordered  with  buff.  Sides  of  head  and  neck  and 
entire  breast  buff,  strongly  washed  with  yellow.  Abdomen, 
flanks,  thighs,  and  under  tail-coverts  apple-green.  Under 
wing-coverts  apple-green,  bright  blue  along  the  outer  edge. 
Total  length  125  mm.,  wing  86,  tail  37,  culmen  16,  tarsus  10. 
Iris  brown ;  bill  deep  brown. 

Hab.  North  coast  of  British  New  Guinea  {coll.  Anthony). 

Obs.  Named  in  honour  of  Mr.  Macllwraith,  from  whom  I 
received  the  specimen. 

Pachyckphala  oamblei,  sp.  n. 

?  .  Similar  to  P.  rufinucha,  Sclat.,  but  with  larger  beak, 
larger  even  than  in  the  male  of  that  species,  and  the  rufous 
nuchal  patch  extending  over  the  head  to  the  centre  of  the 
crown.  Frontal  white  feathers  with  dark  centres ;  olive 
colour  of  back  slightly  darker.  Total  length  about  170  mm., 
wing  83,  tail  67,  culmen  21,  tarsus  29. 

Hah,  Mount  Cameron,  Owen  Stanley  Range,  5000  feet 
(colL  Anthony), 

Obs.  Named  in  honour  of  Mr.  Bobert  Gamble. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  Dr.  A.  B.  Meyer 
described  a  Pachycephala  sharpii  in  1884 ;  therefore  Count 
Salvadori's  P.  sharpii,  described  from  Loria's  collection  in 
1896,  must  be  re-named,  and  I  have  much  pleasure  in  calling 
it  P,  salvadorii  (nom.  emend.). 

Epimachus  astrapioides,  sp.  n. 

Head  and  upper  neck  brilliant  metallic  purple.  A  bare 
spot  behind  the  eye.  Back  and  rump  brownish  black,  some 
feathers  tipped  with  metallic  greenish  blue.  Tail  black  ; 
central  tail-feathers  one  third  longer  than  the  second  pair, 
and  shining  steel-blue  glossed  with  purple.  Wings  black, 
outer  webs  with  steel-blue  reflections.  Chin  and  throat 
blackish  purple,  lower  neck  metallic  coppery  red,  fading  into 
shining  coppery  green  on  the  breast.     Abdomen  green,  the 
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basal  half  of  each  feather  being  black.  Flank-feathers  long, 
extending  beyond  the  wings,  green  fading  into  a  coppery 
olive-green  and  mixed  with  some  large  scale-like  feathers, 
purple  with  metallic-blue  borders.  Side  plumes  short, 
metallic  purple,  tipped  with  brilliant  peacock  metallic  blue. 
Total  length  830  mm.,  wing  185,  tail  595,  tarsus  50. 
Hab.  Dutch  New  Guinea. 

Mr.  Ernst  Hartert  exhibited  a  specimen  of  the  rare 
Myzomela  lafargei,  Hombr.  &  Jacq.,  hitherto  only  known 
from  the  type  in  the  Paris  Museum.  The  specimen  was 
from  the  Solomon  Islands,  either  from  Guadalcanar  or 
Bougainville  Island. 

Mr.  ScLATER  exhibited  an  egg  of  the  '*  Turco  "  of  the 
Chilians  {Hy lades  megapodius)  ^  belonging  to  the  late 
Mr.  Berkeley  James's  Collection,  and  obtained  by  Mr.  A.  A. 
Lane  at  Hacienda  Mansel,  as  described  in  *The  Ibis'  for 
1897  (p.  44).  The  colour  was  white,  but  with  an  earthy 
brownish  stain,  and  rather  smooth  texture,  the  dimensions 
1*35  by  1*05.  So  far  as  Mr.  Sclater  knew,  this  was  the  first 
t^g  of  any  species  of  the  famDy  Pteroptochida  yet  described. 

Dr.  BowDLER  Sharpe  sent  for  exhibition  some  specimens 
of  birds  from  Christmas  Island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  where 
they  had  been  collected  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Andrews.  The  species 
exhibited  were  Merula  erythropleura  (Sharpe),  Zosterops 
natalis,  Lister,  Collocalia  natalis,  Lister,  Carpophaga  whar- 
ioni,  Sharpe,  Chalcophaps  natalis.  Lister,  Astur  natalis, 
Lister,  Ninox  natalis,  Lister,  Tringoides  hypoleucus  (L.), 
Limnobanits  fuscus  (Linn.),  Mesophoyx  plumifera  (Gould), 
Demiegretta  sacra  (Gm,),  Sulasula  (L.),  Phaethon  phcenicums 
(L.),  P.flavo-aurantius,  Lawr.  The  Limnobcmus  and  Meso- 
phoyx were  additions  to  the  list  of  Christmas  Island  birds,  as 
published  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Lister  (P.  Z.  S.  1888,  pp.  517-529). 

Mr.  W.  B.  Ogilvie  Grant  made  some  remarks  on  the 
Tropic-Bird  {Phaethon  Jlavo-aurantius,  heLwrence)  obtained  by 
Mr.  C.  W.  Andrews  on  the  above-mentioned  island.    This 
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apricot-coloured  form  had  been  figured  by  Reichenbach 
[Syst.  Av,  pi.  30.  fig.  852  (1850)]  under  the  name  of 
P.  ftavirostris,  Brandt^  and  was  subsequently  descri1>ed  by 
Lawrence  [Ann.  Lye.  N.  York,  vii.  p.  142  (1862)],  from 
a  skin  of  unknown  origin,  as  a  distinct  species.  In  1887 
Mr.  J.  J.  Lister  visited  Christmas  Island  and  collected 
there  examples  of  this  ''fine  golden-pink^^  Boatswain- 
Bird,  which  were  entered  in  his  list  (/.  c.)  under  the  name 
of  P.  flavirostris.  P.  flavo-aurantius  exactly  resembled  the 
latter  species  in  the  arrangement  of  the  black  markings  on 
the  plumage,  but  differed  in  having  the  whole  of  the  light 
parts  of  a  fine  orange-salmon  or  apricot-colour.  This  tint 
did  not  fade  after  death,  nor  did  it  seem  due  to  extraneous 
colouring-matter.  All  the  examples  of  this  bird  obtained 
and  seen  at  Christmas  Island  were  similarly  coloured,  and 
Mr.  Grant  considered  P.  flavo-aurantius,  Lawr ,  a  well- 
marked  subspecies  of  P.  Jlavirostris,  Brandt,  with  which  it 
had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  synonymous. 

Mr.  Grant  also  pointed  out  that,  after  comparing  large 
series  of  skins  of  Phaithon,  he  found  that  typical  examples  of 
P.  flavirostris,  Brandt,  from  Ascension,  Reunion,  Seychelles, 
Pelew  Islands,  &c.,  differed  constantly  from  the  Yellow- 
billed  Boatswain-Bird  met  with  at  Bermuda  and  the  West 
Indies,  and  he  proposed  to  distinguish  the  birds  from  the 
latter  localities  under  the  name  of 

Phaisthon  americanus,  sp.  n. 

Adult  male  and  female.  Similar  to  P.  flavirostris,  Brandt, 
but  differing  constantly  in  the  following  points  : — the  black 
on  the  outer  web  of  the  first  primary  extending  to  within  half 
an  inch  of  the  extremity^  on  the  second  and  fourth  quills 
reaching  almost  to  the  tip,  while  the  third  quill  had  the  outer 
web  entirely  black.  Bill  entirely  yellow,  except  above  the 
nasal  opening. 

Range.  East  and  south-east  coasts  of  North  America, 
from  Bermuda  to  the  West  Indies. 
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No.  L.  (January  30th,  1898). 

The  forty-ninth  Meeting  of  the  Club  was  held  at  the 
Restaurant  Frascati,  32  Oxford  Street,  on  Wednesday,  the 
19th  of  January,  1898.  Chairman  :  Philip  Crowley. 
Twenty  Members  and  three  guests  were  present. 

Dr.  BowDLER  Sharpe  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Otus  abys- 
sinicus,  Ouerin,  from  Somaliland.  This  individual  was 
obtained  by  Mr.  J.  Benet  Stanford,  and  was  of  great  interest 
as  determining  a  species  which  had  hitherto  been  unidentified 
in  England.  In  1875,  when  writing  the  second  volume  of 
the  '  Catalogue  of  Birds,'  Dr.  Sharpe  had  been  unable  to 
determine  the  species  further  than  by  quoting  Heuglin^s 
description  of  it.  The  late  Mr.  Gurney  had  suggested  that 
Otus  abyssinicus  might  be  identifical  with  Bubo  milesi,  Sharpe; 
but  a  comparison  of  the  two  birds  showed  that  this  was  not 
the  case,  although  the  former  species  was  really  a  Bubo  and 
not  an  Asio,  so  that  its  proper  title  was  Bubo  abyssinicus 
(Guerin).  The  shape  of  the  ear-orifice  conclusively  proved 
this  to  be  the  case,  as  was  admitted  by  Mr.  Pycraft,  who  had 
recently  made  a  special  study  of  the  Owls. 

Dr.  BowDLER  Sharpe  also  exhibited  some  specimens  of 
Tvrdus  iristis,  Swains.,  and  T,  leucauchen,  Sclater,  from  the 
Salvin-Godman  Collection.  Up  to  the  present  day  these 
two  species  had  been  united  together  as  the  extremes  of  one 
variable  form,  and  the  late  Mr.  Seebohm  believed  that  every 
possible  intermediate  link  existed  between  them,  and  that 
they  were  found  side  by  side  in  most  parts  of  Central  America. 
Dr.  Sharpe  pointed  out  that  the  splendid  series  now  in  the 
Salvin-Godman  Collection  proved  that  T,  tristis  was  perfectly 
distinct  from  T.  leucauchen,  and  was  confined  to  Mexico. 
It  never  had  a  yellow  bill,  even  in  summer,  and  had  the  tail 
olive,  like  the  back.  T,  leucauchen,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
a  black  tail,  and  in  summer  had  a  grey  upper  surface  and  an 
entirely  yellow  bill.  In  autumn  and  winter  the  bill  was 
blackish  and  the  plumage  brown  of  various  tints^  but  there 
was  no  reason  to  confound  it  with  T.  tristis  at  any  time  of 
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year.  The  range  of  T.  leucauchen  extended  from  Chiapas  to 
Panam&.  This  simple  explanation  of  summer  and  winter 
plumages  had  only  now  become  possible  from  a  study  of  the 
large  series  of  Central  American  Thrushes  collected  in  every 
month  of  the  year^  as  was  now  the  case  with  the  species  in 
the  Salvin-Godman  Collection^  and  it  would  doubtless  give 
the  key  to  the  solution  of  many  other  knotty  questions  in  the 
Turdida.  For  instance,  the  black  bill  of  Thrdus  dagua, 
Berlepsch  (Orn.  MB.  v.  p.  175),  was  not  a  specific  character, 
as  the  describer  imagined,  but  merely  an  accompaniment  of 
winter  plumage,  and  Dr.  Sharpe  believed  that  the  last-named 
bird  would  have  to  be  united  to  T.  leucauchen.  T.  phiso- 
pygoides  of  Seebohm  was  certainly  only  T.  phceopygus  in 
non-breeding  plumage. 

Mr.  HowABD  Saunders  exhibited  an  example  of  the 
Water-Pipit  {Anthus  spipoletta)  which  had  been  procured 
by  Mr.  Caton  Haigh  on  the  3rd  of  December  in  Carnarvon- 
shire. 

Mr.  Boyd  Alexander  showed  specimens  of  some  of  the 
new  and  rare  species  discovered  by  him  in  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands,  and  exhibited  the  nest  and  eggs  of  the  B.eed- Warbler 
of  the  islands  {Calamodchla  brevipennia) ,  found  by  him  on 
his  second  expedition  to  the  archipelago. 

Mr.  Tegetmeier  exhibited  the  skin  of  a  hybrid  Pheasant 
between  Phasianus  reevesi  and  Thaumalea  picta.  This 
interesting  specimen  is  described  in  *  The  Field '  for  Jan.  22, 
1897. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Gurnet  communicated  the  following  description 
of  a  new  Goshawk  : — 

AsTUR  butleri,  sp.  n. 

Adult  male.  Whole  of  the  upper  parts  bluish  grey,  lightest 
on  the  head ;  breast  pink,  finely  barred  with  white,  one  in- 
distinct bar  at  the  end  of  the  tail.  No  bars  on  the  primaries^ 
secondaries,  or  under  wing-coverts,  which  are  quite  white ; 
in  this  respect,  and  in  its  plain  tail,  greatly  difiering  from 
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Astur  poliopsis  (Hume)^  which  has  all  the  tail-feathers  barred 
except  the  middle  ones.  Iris  bright  orange.  Feet  yellow. 
Length  11*7  inches,  wing  6*7,  tail  5*3,  tarsus  1'9. 

Immature  male.  Whole  of  the  upper  parts  dark  chestnut, 
darker  on  the  nape,  each  feather  having  a  dark  centre.  Tail 
cinnamon-red,  with  two  dark  brown  bars.  Breast  and  sides 
reddish  brown,  blotched  with  buflf.  Belly  whitish  buff, 
blotched  with  rufous.  Throat  buff,  with  a  thin  median 
streak  of  chestnut.  Underside  of  wing  cinnamon.  Pri- 
maries and  secondaries  indistinctly  barred.  Under  wing- 
coverts  barred  with  rufous.  Iris  greyish  white.  Feet  pale 
lemon.  Bill  black,  base  bluish.  Cere  pale  green.  £yelid 
greenish  (collector's  ticket). 

Obs.  "  These  Hawks,  and  two  others  said  to  be  exactly  like 
them,  were  shot  in  September  1897  on  the  island  of  Car 
Tsicobar,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Butler,  and  are 
named  after  Col.  E.  A.  Butler,  of  Brettenham  Park,  Bury. 
Mr.  Butler  writes  that  they  are  '  not  uncommon  in  forest  on 
Car  Nicobar,  keeping  almost  exclusively  to  the  tops  of  high 
trees ;  continually  utters  a  shrill  little  double  cry,  exactly  like 
Astur  badius.  Young  birds  are  extremely  chestnut  in  colour. 
The  one  1  send  had  one  or  two  filaments  of  nest-down  still 
hanging  to  it,  proving  this  to  be  the  first  plumage  acquired. 
Young  birds  have  a  trick  of  fluttering  on  a  bough  like  a 

broken-legged  bird In  September  I  noticed  several 

rufous-crowned  young  birds  probably  bred  in  March  or  April, 
and  at  the  same  time  both  adult  cocks  killed  were  in  a  state 
of  breeding.' 

'*  Dr.  Sharpe  concurs  in  thinking  they  are  a  species  distinct 
from  Astur  poliopsis  and  A.  badius.  In  the  whole  of  the 
series  at  the  Natural  History  Museum  there  was  not  one  at 
all  approaching  the  bright  chestnut  Kestrel-like  colour  of 
Astur  butleri  when  immature.'^ 

Mr.  Ernst  Hartert  exhibited  a  new  Humming-bird, 
which  he  described  as  follows  : — 

Chalcostigma  purpureicauda,  sp.  n. 

J  .  Above  deep  green,  with  a  metallic  bluish  gloss.     Tail 
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rich  purple^  the  two  lateral  rectrices  with  narrow  buff  tips^ 
the  central  pair  metallic  greenish  blue  towards  the  tip. 
Below  dark  green,  each  feather  with  a  rusty-brown  border, 
broader  towards  the  belly,  which  is  almost  entirely  rusty  brown. 
Under  tail- coverts  purplish  steel-blue,  with  broad  rusty-buff 
edges.  Chin  and  throat  glittering  green  in  the  middle.  The 
irregular  shape  of  the  glittering  spot  on  the  throat  and  the 
rusty  edges  on  the  underside  are  probably  signs  of  imma- 
turity. Wing  71  mm.;  lateral  rectrices  54,  central  40;  ex- 
posed part  of  culmen  13*5. 

One  specimen,  evidently  a  male,  found  in  a  Bogota 
collection  of  Humming-birds.  The  bill  is  sharply  pointed  ; 
the  mandible  is  distinctly  turned  upwards  before  the  tip, 
reminding  one  of  Opiathoprora.  The  rectrices  are  very 
wide,  the  lateral  and  central  ones  fully  12  mm.  The  purple 
tail  reminds  one  somewhat  of  Zodalia,  which,  however,  has 
the  tail  much  longer. 

This  species  has  apparently  no  very  close  ally. 

Mr.  E.  Hartert  further  submitted  some  other  new  South- 
American  birds,  collected  in  Ecuador  by  Mr.  Rosenberg. 
He  characterized  them  as  follows  : — 

CeRCOMACRA  ROSENBEROIySp.  U. 

<J  ad.  Above  blackish  cinereous ;  a  large  concealed  dorsal 
spot  of  white.  Wings  and  tail  greyish  black;  tail  without  any 
white  tips.  Bend  of  wing  mixed  black  and  white.  Wing- 
coverts  with  rounded  white  tips.  Wing  63  mm.,  tail  51, 
bill  19,  tarsus  28. 

Cachabi,  North  Ecuador,  500  feet  high.  Named  in  honour 
of  the  discoverer. 

This  species  is  allied  to  C.  tyrannina  and  C,  approximanM, 
but  differs  in  having  no  white  on  the  inner  edges  of  the 
wing,  and  in  having  no  large  white  spot  on  the  bend  of 
the  wing.  The  tips  to  the  wing-coverts  are  rather  rounded, 
the  rectrices  having  no  white  tips  whatever. 

PtRIGLINA  BERLEPSCHI,  Sp.  U. 

Entirely  black,  with  a  large  concealed  dorsal  spot  of  white. 
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Inner  aspect  of  wings  blackish  brown.  Wing  44-46  mm., 
tail  47,  bill  20,  tarsus  28. 

Cachabi,  North  Ecuador,  500  feet  high.  Named  in  honour 
of  Count  Berlepsch,  the  eminent  specialist  in  South-American 
birds. 

This  species  differs  from  P.  ater  chiefly  in  its  considerably 
smaller  size,  while  P.  picea  has,  besides  a  much  larger-sized 
toe,  the  inner  wing-lining  whitish. 

Thamnophilus  cachabiensis,  sp.  n. 

Above  black  without  any  gloss,  somewhat  more  slaty  on 
the  crown.  Most  of  the  wing-coverts  with  small  white  tips. 
Below  slaty  black  ;  feathers  of  the  chin,  throat,  breast,  and  a 
few  along  the  middle  of  the  abdomen  with  white  tips.  Wing 
from  below  brownish  black.  Bill  and  feet  black.  Wing 
67  mm.,  tail  (rather  abraded)  about  46;  tarsus  26. 

Cachabi,  North  Ecuador,  500  feet. 

The  two  skins  before  me  are  both  marked  "  ? ,''  which 
may  possibly  be  correct,  as  in  T,  punctalus,  the  nearest 
known  ally  to  T.  cachabiensis,  though  widely  different,  the 
sexes  are  both  black  and  very  much  alike. 

AUTOMOLUS  NIGRICAUDA,  Sp.  U. 

fj .  Above  dark  brown,  somewhat  more  rufous  brown  on 
the  crown  of  the  head.  Wings  deep  brown,  inner  webs  with 
rufous  edges.  Behind  the  eyes  a  clearly  indicated  rufous 
superciliary  line.  Ear-coverts  dark  brown.  Throat  rufous, 
lighter  on  the  chin.  Rest  of  under  surface  brown ;  flanks 
and  under  tail-coverts  deeper  brown.  Under  wing-coverts 
dark  rufous.  Tail  from  above  black,  with  a  slaty  tinge, 
blackish  brown  below,  this  latter  character  distinguishing 
this  species  from  all  its  allies,  which  have  a  reddish  tail. 
Wing  90  mm.,  tail  72,  bill  24,  tarsus  28. 

Cachabi,  North  Ecuador,  500  feet. 

POLIOPTILA  SCHISTACEIGULA,  Sp.  TU 

f$.  Above  slaty  grey;  crown  of  head  a  little  darker. 
Wings  slaty  black.  Tail  black ;  some  of  the  outer  rectrices 
with  narrow  white  tips,  the  extent  of  which  cannot  be  exactly 
seen,  as  the  tail-feathers  are  a  little  abraded.     Chin-feathers 
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white^  with  slate-coloured  bases ;  entire  throat  and  fore-neck 
slate-colour.  Under  wing-coverts  white,  slate-colour  near 
the  bend  ;  inner  webs  of  quills  with  a  white  margin  towards 
the  base.  Breast,  abdomen,  and  under  tail-coverts  white. 
Wing  50  mm.,  tail  43,  tarsus  16,  bill  12. 
Cachabi,  North  Ecuador,  500  feet. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Pycraft  exhibited  the  skulls  of  the  principal 
forms  of  the  Steganopodes,  and  pointed  out  the  characters  by 
which  these  birds  could  be  distinguished,  not  only  by  a 
comparison  of  the  skulls,  but  also  of  the  pelvis,  the 
shoulder-girdle,  and  other  portions  of  the  skeleton. 
Phaethon  appeared  to  be  the  least  specialized,  and  was 
probably  the  most  archaic  of  the  Order. 


No.  LI.  (February  26th,  1898). 

The  fiftieth  Meeting  of  the  Club  was  held  at  the  Restaurant 
Frascati,  32  Oxford  Street,  on  Wednesday,  the  16th  of 
February,  1898.  Chairman :  P.  L.  Sclater,  F.R.S.  Twenty- 
one  Members  and  two  guests  were  present. 

The  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild  sent  for  exhibition  the 
types  of  the  following  three  new  species : — 

Pitta  dohertyi,  sp.  n. 

cJ  ad.  Top  of  the  head  and  nape  brownish  red,  darker  on 
the  forehead,  in  the  middle  of  which,  at  the  base  of  the 
culmen,  are  a  few  pale  bluish  feathers.  Entire  throat  and  a 
ring  round  the  neck  black ;  the  feathers  in  the  middle  of  the 
throat  having  concealed  white  bases.  A  broad  band  across 
the  lower  throat  and  upper  back — interrupted  on  the  sides  of 
the  neck — pale  blue,  followed  by  a  broad  black  band  across 
the  upper  breast.  Lower  breast,  entire  abdomen,  and  under 
tail-coverts  red,  with  white  and  black  bases  to  the  feathers. 
Back  and  scapulars  olive-green,  darker  in  the  middle  of  the 
feathers.  Least  wing-coverts  dark  olive-green,  the  remainder 
pale  blue  with  lighter  edges,  those  near  the  shoulder  with 
white  bases.     Rump,  upper  tail-coverts,  and  tail  pale  blue. 
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Quills  blacky  tips  brownish  with  a  bluish  wash ;  second  to  fifth 
primary  with  a  white  speculum.  Under  wing-coverts  brown. 
**  Iris  deep  chestnut-brown ;  feet  purplish  grey ;  bill  blacky 
gape  and  tip  of  culmen  dull  ochreous.''  Wing  99  mm.,  tail 
39,  bill  20,  tarsus  40. 

$ .  Throat  brownish  black.  Dimensions  a  little  smaller. 
Iris  white  ! 

The  entirely  black  throat  and  breast-band  and  the  scaly 
appearance  of  the  upper  parts  distinguish  this  bird  at  a 
glance  from  the  other  species  in  which  the  abdomen  is  red. 

Hab,  Sula  Mangoli  \  discovered  by  Mr.  William  Doherty, 
of  Cincinnati. 

Ptilinopus  mangoliensis,  sp.  n. 

Belongs  to  Group  A  of  the  arrangement  of  the  genus 
Ptilinopus  in  the  'Catalogue  of  Birds,^  vol.  xxi.,  and  resembles 
P.  subgularis,  Mey.  &  Wiglesw.,  in  the  absence  of  the  rust- 
coloured  spot  on  the  abdomen;  but  it  differs  from  both 
P,  gularis  and  P,  subgularis  in  being  greenish  yellow  on  the 
neck  and  under  surface,  all  the  feathers  of  these  parts  being 
light  grey  with  broad  greenish-yellow  borders.  The  feathers 
of  the  crown  have  narrow  sub-terminal  yellowish  lines. 
Wing  of  the  male  165,  of  the  female  156  mm. ;  tail  of  male 
136,  of  female  130  mm. 

Hab.  Sula  Mangoli  ( W,  Doherty  coll.) . 

Ptilinopus  bvbretti,  sp,  n. 

This  new  species  may  be  described  as  being  between 
P.  cinctus  and  P.  albocinctus.  It  differs  from  P.  cinctus  in 
having  the  throat  and  neck  white  with  fine  narrow,  wavy, 
very  pale  grey  cross-lines — instead  of  white  washed  with 
lemon-yellow — and  in  having  a  wider  and  lighter  terminal 
bar  across  the  tail-feathers.  P.  albocinctus  has  the  throat 
and  neck  bluish  grey,  and  the  abdomen  darker,  the  bar 
across  the  tail  narrower.  P.  lettiensis  differs  in  having  the 
neck  and  throat  ivory-white,  and  the  end  of  the  tail  yellowish 
white,  not  pale  grey. 

P.  everetti  was  found  on  the  island  of  Alor  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Everett. 
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Mr.  Ernst  Hartert  exhibited  specimens  of  three  new 
Pigeons  discovered  on  the  Island  of  Obi  Major  (or  Obi)^ 
Moluccas,  by  Mr*  William  Doherty.  He  characterized  them 
as  follows : — 

Carpophaga  obiensis,  sp.  n. 

Of  the  same  pattern  of  coloration  and  the  same  dimensions 
as  C.  basilica,  of  the  Northern  Moluccas,  but  the  entire 
head^  throat,  fore-neck,  and  breast  much  deeper  vinous,  with 
a  greyish  wash ;  hind-neck  darker  grey,  separated  from  the 
vinous  head  by  a  rusty  patch.  Abdomen  and  under  tail- 
coverts  deep  cinnamon,  instead  of  pale  cinnamon. 

Ptilinopus  granulifrons,  sp.  n. 

This  remarkable  new  species  entirely  agrees  in  the  pattern 
of  its  coloration  with  P .  hyogaster  (Temm,)  from  Halmahera 
and  Batjan,  but  differs  in  the  following  points :-— On  the 
forehead,  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  is  a  mass  of  fleshy  knobs, 
of  which  there  is  no  sign  in  P.  hyogaster.  The  green 
of  the  back,  and  especially  of  the  breast,  is  much  more 
yellowish.  The  grey  of  the  head  is  lighter  and  covers  also 
the  occiput.  The  vent  and  under  tail-coverts  are  of  a  paler 
lemon-yellow.  The  wing  is  generally  a  little  shorter,  measur- 
ing 122-132  mm. 

Beinwardtosnas  reinwardti  obiensis,  subsp.  n. 

Differs  from  the  smaller  form  of  Reinwardtcenas  reiiu 
wardti,  of  the  Northern  Moluccas,  in  having  the  chin  and 
cheeks  washed  with  yellowish  buff, 

Mr.  6.  E.  H.  Barrett-Hamilton  exhibited  specimens  of 
ornaments  made  in  Canton — the  foundation  being  of  silver, 
with  a  minute  inlaying  of  blue  feathers  frt)m  several  species 
of  birds;  the  appearance  produced  being  that  of  enamel. 

Mr.  E.  BiDWELL  exhibited  a  number  of  photographs  of 
mounted  birds  in  the  Hancock  Collection  at  the  Newcastle 
Museum.  Some  of  these  birds  were  among  the  rarest 
visitors  to  Great  Britain  {e.g.  the  Black  Kite  and  the 
Ued-necked  Nightjar),  while  others  (such  as  the  Northern 
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Falcons,  the  Great  Auk,  &c.)  were  fine  examples  of  the  late 
Mr.  Hancock's  skill  in  taxidermy. 

Mr.  W.  Eaole  Clarke  called  attention  to  three  species  of 
birds  hitherto  unrecognized  in  Franz  Josef  Land.  Of  these, 
he  exhibited  a  skin  of  the  Shore-Lark  {Otocorys  alpestris), 
and  also  one  of  Bonaparte's  Sandpiper  [Tringa  fitscicollis 
VieilL),  obtained  on  June  28th,  by  Mr.  Bruce,  of  the 
Jackson- Harms  worth  Expedition.  The  occurrence  of  the 
latter  species  was  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  its  Arctic  range 
was  only  known  to  extend  from  Greenland  westward  to 
Point  Barrow,  Alaska.  The  third  unrecorded  species  was 
the  Purple  Sandpiper  (Tringa  striata  Linn.),  the  eggs  and 
downy  young  of  which  were  obtained. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Ogilvie  Grant  exhibited,  on  behalf  of 
Dr.  Bowdler  Sharpe  (absent,  owing  to  illness),  a  few  skins 
from  a  collection  of  birds  made  in  Mashonaland  by 
Mr.  J.  Lawrence  Sowerby,  late  of  the  B.  S.  A.  Co.  Police. 
Among  these  were  examples  of  several  interesting  species, 
including  Melierax  meehowi,  Monticola  angolensis,  &c.,  and 
a  new  Barbet,  which  Dr.  Sharpe  proposed  to  call 

Stactol^ma  sowerbyi,  sp.  n. 
Similis  S.  anchietce,  sed  men  to  albo,  gutture  et  praepectore 
nigricantibus,  gastraei  plumis  albido  apicatis,  tibiis  albis, 
distinguenda.     Long.  tot.  6'6  poll.,  alae  3*75. 

Mr.  Grant  also  read  descriptions  of  three  new  species  of 
birds  recently  obtained  by  Messrs.  C.  B.  Rickett  and 
J.  de  La  Touche  in  the  Province  of  Fohkien  : — 

1.  Cryftolopha  sinensis  Rickett,  sp.  n. 

Like  C  castaneiceps  Hodgs.,  but  the  breast  and  belly  are 
uniform  yellow  and  only  the  outermost  pair  of  tail-feathers 
have  the  inner  web  white.     Wing  r85-2*0  inches. 

2.  Cettia  sinensis  La  Touche,  sp.  n. 

Nearest  to  C  fortipeSy  but  the  throat,  fore-neck,  middle  of 
the  chest,  and  breast  white ;  sides,  flanks,  and  vent  snuff- 
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brown ;  no  tinge  of  fulvous  on  the  middle  of   the  belly. 
Wing  1 -9-2-2,  tail  1-7-2-05  inches. 

3.  Crtptolopha  intermedia  La  Touche,  sp.  n. 

Near  C.  tephrocephala  (Anders.)  and  C.  affinis  (Hodgs.). 
Differs  from  the  former  in  having  a  much  shorter  bill,  and 
the  secondary  coverts  distinctly  tipped  with  pale  yellow, 
forming  a  well-marked  bar;  from  C  affinis  it  differs  in 
having  a  ring  of  feathers  round  the  eye,  yellow.  Wing 
2-2-2-3  inches. 

Mr.  ScLATER  called  attention  to  the  excellent  regulations 
made  by  Capt.  A.  H.  Cowie,  R.E.,  M.B.O.U.,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  wild  birds  in  Wolmer  Forest,  as  Hon.  Sec.  of  the 
Aldershot  Game- Preserving  Association.  All  Hawks,  Owls, 
and  other  birds  were  preserved  as  far  as  possible,  and  no 
guns  were  allowed  to  be  carried  by  the  gamekeepers.  The 
heronry  in  Wolmer  Forest  had  increased  under  Capt.  Cowie's 
influence  from  one  or  two  nests  to  nearly  20,  and  about  50 
young  birds  were  reared  in  1897. 

The  announcement  of  the  unexpected  death  of  Mr.  Daniel 
M  EiNERTZHAOEN  ou  13th  iust.,  at  the  age  of  22,  was  received 
with  regret.  He  was  one  of  the  last-elected  Members  of 
the  B.O.U.,  and  the  latest  recruit  to  the  B.O.C. 


XX  VL — Notices  of  recent  Ornithological  Publications. 

[Continued  from  p.  173.] 

27.  Beal  on  Common  American  Birds. 

[Some  Common  Birds  in  their  Relation  to  Agriculture.  Bj  F.  E.  L. 
Beal.    U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.    Farmer's  Bulletin,  No,  64. 

1897.] 

The  author  begins  with  the  remark  that  there  seems  a 
tendency  to  dwell  upon  the  harm  birds  do  to  agriculture 
rather  than  on  the  good.  He  proceeds  to  make  out  good  cases 
for  the  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo,  several  of  the  Woodpeckers, 
the  King-bird,  and  the  Phoebe ;  while  he  can  plead  many 
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extenuating  circumstances  in  favour  of  the  Blue  Jay,  Crow, 
Bobolink,  Red-winged  Starling  (which  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
tried  to  introduce  into  this  country),  and  many  others. 
Illustrations  are  given  of  nearly  all  these  species,  lest  any 
finding  them  should  slay  them.  As  one  of  the  '  Farmers' 
Friends  and  Foes'  serials,  this  carefully  drawn-up  pamphlet 
must  prove  useful  in  the  United  States. 

28.  Blaauw  on  the  Reproduction  of  the  Rufous  Tinamou  in 
Captivity. 

[Notes  sur  la  Reproduction  du  Tinamou  rouxQn  captivity  en  Hollande. 
Par  F.  E.  Blaauw.    Bull.  Soc.  Nat.  d'Acclim.  France,  Dec.  1897.] 

The  Rufous  Tinamou  {Tinamotis  rufescens)  is  a  bird  always 
to  be  commended  to  those  who  are  wishing  to  try  experiments 
in  what  is  called  ^' acclimatization '' ;  and  Mr.  Blaauw  now 
gives  us  a  lively  account  of  his  experiences  in  breeding  it,  as 
he  has  succeeded  in  doing  for  the  last  three  years.  The  male, 
as  is  well  known  [cf.  Bartlett,  P.  Z.  S.  1867,  p.  687),  performs 
the  incubation  and  takes  charge  of  the  young  birds ;  while 
the  hen,  as  soon  as  the  eggs  are  laid^  wanders  oft  to  find 
another  mate. 

29.  BUttikofer  on  Stoparola  concreta. 

[On  the  Identity  of  Stoparola  concreta  with  Siphia  cyanea.  By 
Dr.  J.  BUttikofer.     Notes  Leyden  Mu8.  xviii.  p.  221.] 

Dr.  BUttikofer  has  convinced  himself  that  Muscicapa  con- 
creta  Miiller,  from  Sumatra,  is  the  same  as  Muscitrea  cyanea 
Hume  {=  Siphia  cyanea  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1890,  p.  366),  from 
Tenasserim  and  Malacca.  The  former  specific  name  has 
priority. 

30.  Campbell  on  Nests  and  Eggs  of  Australian  Accipitres. 

[Nests  and  Eggs  of  the  Australian  Accipitres,  or  Diurnal  Birds  of 
Prey.  By  A.  J.  Camphell.  Rep.  Australian  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  Brisbane, 
1895.] 

This  memoir,  prepared  for  the  meeting  of  the  Australian 

Association  for  the  Advancemeut  of  Science,  held  at  Brisbane 
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in  1895^  contains  concise  descriptions  of  the  nests  and  eggs 
of  the  Diurnal  Birds  of  Prey  of  Australia,  all  of  which,  save 
one,  are  now  more  or  less  known.  Mr.  Campbell,  no  doubt 
correctly,  places  the  Accipitres  as  "  among  the  most  useful " 
of  the  native  birds  in  Australia. 


31.  Cory  on  North- American  Birds. 

[How  to  Know  the  Ducks,  Qeese,  and  Swans  of  North  America. 
4to.    Boston,  1897. 

How  to  Know  the  Shore-Birds  (LitnicoUs)  of  North  America  (South 
of  Greenland  and  Alaska).     By  Charles  B.  Cory.    4to.  Boston,  1897.] 

These  are  little  more  than  illustrated  pamphlets,  so  far  as 
mere  size  goes,  for  the  former  consists  of  only  95  pages,  and 
the  latter  of  only  89 ;  but  the  matter  is  excellent.  The  plan 
of  grouping  the  species  according  to  size  and  colour  presents 
many  inconveniences  and  incongruities;  for  instance,  the 
Hooded  Merganser  finds  itself  in  Group  3,  with  Teal,  Tree- 
Ducks,  Scaups,  and  the  Long-tailed  Duck,  merely  on  account 
of  its  size.  The  descriptions,  or  rather  diagnoses,  of  the 
various  species  are,  however,  remarkably  lucid;  while  the 
illustrations  (chiefly  of  the  heads,  but  sometimes  of  the 
whole  bird,  among  the  Limicola)  render  identification  easy. 
These  are  books  of  a  kind  that  we  are  glad  to  have  at  band 
for  reference. 

32.  Evans  {H.  M,)  on  British  Birds. 

[Status  of  Birds  in  the  British  Isles  and  in  Devonshire.     By  H.  M. 
Evans.     8vo.  Plymouth,  181)7.] 

In  compiling  this  pamphlet  of  30  pages  the  author  has 
employed  his  time,  with  some  advantage  to  himself,  in 
sorting  the  species  of  birds  in  the  British  list  into  Residents, 
Summer  and  Winter  Visitors,  Stragglers,  Rarities,  and  Occa- 
sional Wanderers.  To  the  credit  of  Devon,  he  shows  that 
four-fifths  of  the  total  number  have  occurred  in  his  county. 
He  has  evidently  taken  much  pains  with  his  work,  and  we 
are  sure  that  he  now  knows  a  great  deal  more  about  birds 
than  he  did  when  he  began  to  write. 
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33.  Godman  and  Salvin's  '  Biologia  Centrali-Americana.* 

[Biologia  Centrali-Americana ;  or,  Contributiona  to  the  Knowledge  of 
the  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Mexico  and  Central  America.  Edited  by 
F.  DuCane  Godman  and  Osbert  Salviu.  (Zoology.)  Part  CXXXVIII. 
(Published  for  the  Editors  by  R.  H.  Porter,  7  Princes  Street,  Cavendish 
Square,  W.] 

The  completion  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Birds  of  the 
'  Biologia '  was  announced  in  our  last  notice  of  this  great 
work  (see  Ibis,  1897,  p.  462).  We  have  now  before  us  the 
first  portion  of  the  third  volume,  mainly  occupied  by  the  Owls, 
in  treating  of  which  the  arrangement  adopted  in  the  '  Nomen- 
clator'  is  closely  followed.  One  species  of  Strix  is  the  only 
representative  of  the  Strigidee  in  Central  America  ;  while  of 
the  more  numerous  Asionidse  no  fewer  than  32  species  are 
recognized  as  coming  within  the  limits  of  the  work.  These 
are  referred  to  ten  genera;  Scops,  with  eleven  species,  being 
the  most  numerous.  Excellent  coloured  figures  are  given  of 
Syrnium  fulvescens  and  Scops  trichopsis. 

Next  to  the  Owls  comes  the  Osprey,  which  Mr.  Salvin 
places  at  the  head  of  the  Order  Accipitres  :  he  does  not  separate 
the  American  form  from  Pandion  haliaetus  of  the  Old  World. 

34.  Hartert  on  Birds  from  Savu. 

[On  the  Birds  collected  by  Mr.  Everett  on  the  Island  of  Savu.  By 
Ernst  Hartert.     Nov.  Zool.  iv.  p.  263.] 

The  little  island  of  Savu,  situated  between  Rotti  and  Sumba, 
was  visited  by  Cook  in  his  first  voyage  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  258,  8vo 
edition,  1821),  but  does  not  seem  to  have  been  explored  by 
any  recent  traveller  except  Riedel,  who  has  written  on  its 
ethnology.  Mr.  Everett  arrived  there  in  August  1896,  and 
stayed  a  month,  but  gives  a  poor  account  of  the  island.  The 
birds  which  he  obtained  are  referred  by  Mr.  Hartert  to 
51  species,  noue  of  which  are  peculiar;  the  avifauna  of  Savu 
is,  in  fact,  the  same  as  that  of  Timor.  Gerygone  everetti, 
which  Mr.  Hartert  in  the  present  paper  describes  as  new, 
occurs  also  in  Timor. 
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35.  Hartert  on  Honey -eaters  and  other  Birds  from  New 
Guinea, 

[On  some  Meliphagidte  and  other  Birds  from  New  Guinea.  By  Ernst 
Ilartert.    Nov.  Zool.  iv.  p.  369.] 

In  a  collection  recently  received  at  Tring  four  interesting 
Honey-eaters  are  represented,  from  an  elevation  of  from 
5000  to  6000  feet,  between  Mount  Musgrave  and  Mount 
Scratchley.  One  of  them  Mr.  Hartert  describes  as  new  and 
calls  Ptilotvt  prmcipua.  He  also  remarks  that  Neopsittactis 
viridiceps  De  Vis  (Ibis,  1897,  p.  371)  is  the  same  as  his 
A^.  pullicauda. 

36.  Hartlauh  on  the  Birds  of  China. 

[Ein  dritter  Beitrag  zur  Omithologie  Chinas.  Von  Dr.  G.  Hartlaub 
in  Bremen.     Ahh.  nat.  Ver.  Bremen,  xiv.  p.  341,  1897.] 

Our  veteran  and  much-esteemed  associate.  Dr.  Hartlaub, 
writes  on  the  birds  obtained  in  China  by  the  well-known 
German  collector,  Gerhard  Philipp  Schmacker,  lately  de- 
ceased. These  have  been  presented  to  the  Bremen  Museum, 
and  consist  of  about  750  skins  referable  to  some  250  species. 
The  greater  part  are  from  Shanghai,  but  many  were  obtained 
in  Hainan,  Formosa,  and  other  localities. 

After  interesting  remarks  on  recent  ornithological  workers 
in  China,  and  a  useful  account  of  their  publications.  Dr. 
Hartlaub  gives  a  systematic  list  of  the  species  represented  in 
Schmacker's  collection — 275  in  all — and  such  remarks  as  are 
called  for  on  each  of  them.  Garrulax  schmackeri,  a  fine  new 
species  from  the  interior  of  Hainan,  is  described  and  figured. 
The  collection  contained  a  single  example  of  the  curious 
Wader,  Eurinorhynchus  pyyvmeus  from  Hoihow. 

37.  Harvie-Brown  and  Barring  ton  on  Rockall  Island. 

[On  the  Omithologry  of  KockaU.  By  J.  A.  Harvie-Brown,  F.R.S.E., 
F.Z.S.,  and  Richard  M.  Barring:ton,  LL.B.,  F.L.S.  Trans.  R.  Irish  Ac. 
xxxi.  part  iii.  pp.  66-75.] 

On  the  expedition  to  this  granitic  peak,  the  Rock  was 
sighted  on  June  6th,  1896,  but  the  weather  was  unfavourable. 
A  second  visit  was  made  on  June  15th,  but  landing  was 
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impossible.  On  the  Rock  all  bank  nineteen  species  of  birds 
were  identified^  all  of  them  marine^  except  a  Dunlin ;  while 
the  population  of  the  Rock  consisted,  at  a  rough  guess, 
of  250  Guillemots,  30  PuflSus,  50  immature  Kittiwakes, 
10  Gannets  (8  immature),  and  possibly  1  or  2  Razorbills. 
Numbers  of  Great  Shearwaters  (Puffinus  gravis  O'Reilly, 
formerly  better  known  as  P,  major  Faber)  were  observed  on 
the  Bank  in  the  month  of  June,  as  well  as  many  Manx  Shear- 
waters j  but  the  former  species  certainly  was  not  breeding 
there.  Its  summer  habitat  is  in  the  Southern  hemisphere, 
but  it  annually  frequents  the  North  Atlantic  between  May 
and  September  (the  winter  months  of  the  south) ,  and  of  the 
thousands  taken  for  bait  on  the  coasts  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
not  one  was  ever  found  to  show  any  indication  of  breeding. 
The  evidence  on  this  point  is  given  at  considerable  length ; 
and  a  list  is  added  of  the  birds  observed  on  the  expedition. 

38.  Helms  on  Birds  from  East  Greenland. 

[Omithologiske  lagttagelaer  fra  Angmagsalik,  Ost-Gronland,  af  J. 
Petersen.  Meddelte  af  0.  Helms.  Vidensk.  Meddel.  fra  den  naturh. 
Poren.  i  Kbhvn.  1898,  p.  169.] 

The  author  writes  on  the  birds  collected  and  observations 
made  by  Hr.  Johan  Petersen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ang- 
magsalik,  in  East  Greenland,  during  the  three  years  1895-7. 
Twenty-seven  species  are  enumerated  and  commented  upon. 
Eight  of  them  are  Passeres. 

39.  Hurdis  on  the  Birds  of  the  Bermudas. 

[Rough  Notes  and  Memoranda  relating  to  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Bermudas,  by  the  late  John  L.  Hurdis.  Edited  by  his  Daughter, 
H.  J.  Hurdis.    8vo.  London :  R.  H.  Porter,  1897.] 

Miss  H.  J.  Hurdis  has  edited  and  published  the  rough 
notes  and  memoranda  relating  to  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Bermudas  made  by  her  father,  the  late  John  L.  Hurdis, 
Controller  of  Customs  and  Navigation  Laws  iu  those  islands, 
from  1846  to  1854.  Some  300  out  of  the  408  pages  relate 
to  Birds,  of  which  Mr.  Hurdis  was,  as  is  well  known,  a  most 
diligent  and  enthusiastic  observer.     The  volume  is  dedicated 
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to  the  memory  of  the  late  Col.  Drummond-Hay ;  and  frequent 
mention  will  be  found  in  it  of  the  names  of  Wedderbum, 
Tristram,  Orde,  and  John  Matthew  Jones,  author  of  '  The 
Naturalist  in  Bermuda/  in  whose  work  some  of  these  notes 
have  already  appeared.  Miss  Hurdis  appears  to  be  unac- 
quainted with  Capt.  Savile  6.  Reid's  excellent  memoir  on 
the  Birds  of  Bermuda  (1884),  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
U.S.  National  Museum ;  and  her  interesting  volume  is  rather 
out  of  date  in  scientific  value. 

40.  Huiton  on   the  Moas  of  the   North  Island  of  New 

Zealand. 

[The  Moas  of  the  North  Island  of  New  Zealand.    By  Capt  F.  W. 
Hutton,  P.R.S.    Trans.  N.Z.  Inst.  xxix.  p.  640  (1896).] 

Capt.  Hutton  gives  us  here  a  revision  of  the  Moas  of  the 
North  Island  of  New  Zealand^  to  which  he  has  lately  paid 
special  attention,  having  examined  most  of  the  specimens  in 
the  New  Zealand  collections.  He  now  concurs  generally 
with  the  nomenclature  used  by  Mr.  Lydekker,  but  prefers  to 
use  the  term  Euryapteryx  instead  of  Emeus.  It  appears  that 
most  of  the  genera  of  Dinornithidae  are  represented  in  both 
the  North  and  South  Islands,  while  "  nearly  all  the  species 
of  each  island  are  distinct."  Capt.  Hutton  therefore  con- 
eludes  that  the  "  two  islands  of  New  Zealand  were  separated 
from  each  other  after  the  development  of  most  of  the  genera, 
but  before  the  development  of  the  species." 

The  species  of  Moas  recognized  by  the  author  as  repre- 
sented in  the  North  Island  are  eleven,  which  are  referred  to 
six  genera — Dinornis,  Megalapteryx,  Anomalornis,  Cela, 
Euryapteryx^  and  Pachyornis — besides  two  of  uncertain 
])ositioii.  Anomalornis  is  proposed  as  a  new  name  in  place 
of  Atwmalopteryx,  preoccupied  in  entomology. 

41 .  Macpherson  on  Fowling. 

[A  History  of  Fowlinjr,  being  an  Account  of  the  many  curious  Devices 
by  which  Wild  Birds  are  or  have  been  captured  in  different  parts  of  the 
World.  By  the  Rev.  II.  A.  Macpherson,  M.A.  4to.  Edinburgh  :  David 
Douglas,  1897.] 

We  congratulate  the  author  upon  the  production  of  an 
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admirable  work^  and  one  which  must  have  cost  him  immense 
labour  as  well  as  research.     Devices  to  snare  birds  date  back 
to  the  earliest  times  ;  but  in  civilized  communities  they  have 
gone  out  of  fashion  since  the  invention  and  perfection  of 
firearms.    Their  employment  is  generally  considered  as  rather 
low,  and  even  as  not  legitimate,  especially  when  they  interfere 
(as  in  the  case  of  grouse-netting)  with  what  the  user  of  a  gun 
looks  upon  as  his  prerogative.     Apart  from  the  question  of 
"  game/^  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  fowling  may  at  times 
lead  to  a  very  serious  diminution  in  the  number  of  interesting 
as  well  as  useful  birds ;  and  it  seems  important  that  legislation 
should  interfere,  at  least  so  far  as  to  prohibit  the  capture  of 
birds  during  or  dangerously  near  their  breeding-time.    In  this 
country  fowling  is  chiefly  confined  to  certain  classes ;  but  on 
the  Continent  it  is  still  pursued  as  a  pastime  by  persons  of  good 
position,  especially  in  Belgium,  and  above  all  in  Italy.     To 
show  how  this  acts,  we  may  quote  a  Signor  Fucini,  who  naively 
remarks  (p.  82)  : — "  The  Shrikes,  now  comparatively  rare, 
were  at  one  time  extremely  common.     I  remember  that  when 
I  was  a  boy  I  used  to  catch  them  with  limed  twigs  and  the 
mole-cricket,  and  one  could  take  forty  or  fifty  in  a  day."    If 
one  boy  could  do  this,  even  for  the  fortnight  of  passage,  small 
wonder  that  the  Butcher-bird  is  now  rarer  than  it  was. 
Mr.  Macpherson  goes   through  the  list  of  birds  seriatim, 
beginning   with    the    Corvidffi    and    working    through    the 
Passerine  birds ;  he  shows  that  the  Picariae  are  less  exempt 
from  pursuit  than  might  be  supposed ;  he  describes  Parrot- 
fowling  ;  and  we  leave  the  perusal  of  the  chapters  relating  to 
sport  with  the  Owls  under  the  conviction  that  a  great  deal  of 
ornithology  may  be  learned  by  setting-up  a  Civetta  or  auEagle- 
Owl  and  watching  the  behaviour  of  the  species  which  come  to 
mob  them.     We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  the  interest  in 
this  branch  is  increasing,  and  there  is  quite  an  extensive  trade 
in  Owls.     And  when  the  decoy-bird  dies,  he  can  be  served  up 
as  a  dainty  dish  (see  p.  167)  !     With  the  capture  of  Hawks 
and  the  use  of  the  Shrike  we  are  more  familiar;  Gannet- 
catching  is  not  unknown ;  while  the  taking  of  waterfowl, 
the  subject  of  decoys,  and  the  devices  to  circumvent  game- 
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birds  have  also  been  written  upon  ;  but  as  to  all  these  items 
the  author  gives  us  a  vast  amount  of  information  which  has 
never  been  put  together  before.  No  one  can  have  an  idea 
of  how  good  a  book  this  is  until  he  has  read  it  through. 
It  is  also  profusely  illustrated,  many  of  the  head-pieces  being 
reproductions  of  quaint  old  engravings^  while  the  vignettes 
are  often  of  great  beauty  and  artistic  merit.  The  frontispiece 
is  after  a  picture  by  Lancret,  representing  two  men  engrossed 
with  the  management  of  their  clap-nets,  while  two  yonng 
ladies  are  taking  a  sentimental  interest  in  the  operation^  and 
two  others  are  displaying  that  superb  indifference  to  the  whole 
affair  which  may  be  seen,  multiplied  a  thousand  fold,  at  any 
Eton  and  Harrow  match.  But  they  are  not  wearing  hats 
with  feathers,  and  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  enjoyment  of 
others. 

42.  North  on  the  Nesting  of  three  Australian  Birds. 

[Descriptions  of  the  Nests  and  Eggs  of  three  Species  of  Australian 
Birds.  By  Alfred  J.  Nortli,  C.M.Z.S.  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales, 
1897,  p.  56.] 

Mr.  North  describes  the  nests  and  eggs  of  Cracticus  rufes^ 
cens  De  Vis,  Sphenura  broadbenti,  and  Dendrocygna  eytoni. 
It  appears  from  what  is  stated  to  be  by  no  means  as  yet 
definitely  certain  that  Cracticus  rufescens  is  different  from 
C.  quoyi ;  at  any  rate  it  seems  that  in  adult  male  plumage 
C.  rufescens  is  black. 

43.  Oates's  Game-Birds  of  India. 

[A  Manual  of  the  Game-Birds  of  India.  Part  I.  Land-Birds.  By 
Eugene  W.  Oates.     12mo.    Bombay,  1898.J 

This  handy  little  volume  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  many  ''  gunners  "  resident  in  India,  who 
would  like  to  know  something  more  about  the  birds  they 
shoot  for  sport  and  "the  pot'^  than  their  mere  ordinary 
names.  The  present  part  is  devoted  to  the  land-birds,  leaving 
the  water-birds  to  be  treated  of  in  a  second  volume.  It 
contains  an  account  of  the  Sand-Grouse,  Hemipodes,  Galli- 
naceons   birds,   Megapodes,   and   Bustards :   altogether   88 
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species.  Of  each  of  these  a  short  but  sufficient  description 
is  given,  as  well  as  an  excellent  summary  of  what  is  known 
of  range  and  habits.  The  accomplished  author,  who  has 
worked  so  long  and  so  well  on  Indian  ornithology,  has 
evidently  bestowed  great  care  and  attention  on  this  little 
work. 

Mr.  Oates  characterizes  three  new  species  of  Silver- 
Pheasants  in  the  present  volume — Gennteus  williamsi  from 
Upper  Burmah,  G.  sharpii  from  the  hills  between  Burmah 
and  Siam,  and  6.  rufipes  from  the  Ruby-Mines  district  of 
Burmah.  We  are  pleased  to  see  that  he  does  not  succumb 
to  the  attempt  made  in  the  22nd  volume  of  the  B.  M. 
Catalogue  of  Birds  to  change  the  name  of  the  Impeyan 
Pheasant,  and  is  able  to  give  excellent  reasons  why  this 
deviation  irom  ordinary  usage  should  not  be  followed. 

44.  Pavesi  on  Pavian  Birds. 

[Calendario  Omitologico  Pavesi  1893-95  del  Prof.  Pietro  Pavesi. 
Boll.  Scientifico,  Pavia,  1895.] 

The  records  of  the  Pavia  district  for  the  above  three  years 
contain  nothing  very  remarkable;  a  Little  Egret,  some 
varieties  of  the  Jay,  and  some  interesting  Rails  and  Ducks 
being  among  the  most  notable. 

45.  Saunders's  'Manual  of  British  Birds.' 

[An  Illustrated  Manual  of  British  Birds.  Second  Edition,  revised.  By 
Howard  Saunders.    Parts  I.-V.    8vo.    London.] 

The  issue  of  a  revised  and  augmented  edition  was  com- 
menced last  November.  The  additional  articles  published  are 
on  Sylvia  subalpina,  Phylloscopus  proregulus,  P.  viridanus, 
and  Hypolais  polyglotta  \  while  new  illustrations  are  given 
of  Phylloscopus  super dliosus,  Hypolais  icterina,  Acrocephalus 
streperuSj  A.  palustris,  and  Anthus  cervinus.  Part  V.  nearly 
completes  the  Finches. 

46.  Schalow  on  the  Avifauna  of  Antarctis. 

[Ueber  die  Vogelfauna  des  SUdpoIargebietes.    Vortrag  gehalten  am 
29.  Mai  1897  zu  Dresden.    Von  Herman  Schalow.    J.  f.  0. 1897,  p.  524.] 
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This  is  an  interesting  disquisition  on  the  birds  of  the 
South  Polar  Continent  (so  far  as  they  are  yet  known  to  us), 
and  contains  many  useful  pieces  of  collateral  information 
gathered  from  all  sides.  Herr  Schalow  counts  20  species 
of  birds  hitherto  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  avifauna  of 
Antarctis — a  result  which  does  not  differ  materially  from 
that  lately  arrived  at  by  Sclater  (Ibis,  1894,  p.  494).  Of 
these  only  three  seem,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  be  absolutely 
restricted  to  Antarctis,  namely,  Stercorariits  maccormicki, 
Aptenodt/tes  forsieri,  and  Pygoscelis  adelue. 

47.  Schalow  on  the  Avifauna  of  Junn  Fernandez. 

[Ueber  die  Vogelfauna  von  Juan  Fernandez.  Von  Herman  Schalow. 
Sitzungsb.  Gesell.  naturf.  Freunde  Berlin,  1897,  no.  5.] 

Herr  Schalow  takes  the  occasion  of  receiving  some  speci- 
mens obtained  by  Prof.  Plate  on  Juan  Fernandez  to  review 
what  is  known  of  the  ornis  of  that  island  (Mas-^-tierra)  and 
its  adjacent  satellite,  Mas-d-fuera  {cf  Sclater,  Ibis,  1871, 
p.  178,  and  Salvin,  Ibis,  1875,  p.  370).  Twenty  species  of 
birds  are  now  known  from  these  two  islands.  Two  of  these 
are  found  only  on  Mas-d-tierra,  and  three  are  restricted  to 
Mas-d-fuera.  The  remainder  are  species  of  the  Patagonian 
subregion. 

48.  Schonland  on  the  Nesting  of  a  South-African  Hornbill, 

[Nesting-habits  of  Tochts  melanoleucus  Licht.  By  Dr.  S.  Schonland. 
Trans.  S.  African  Phil.  Soc.  ix.  p.  1.] 

Dr.  Schonland  gives  many  further  and  more  exact  details 
than  have  been  previously  published  upon  the  singular 
nesting-habits  of  the  Pied  Hornbill  of  South  Africa  (Toccus 
melanoleucus).  This  bird  is  common  in  the  gardens  of 
Grahamstown  during  the  winter,  and  in  summer  resorts  to 
the  *'  wooded  kloofs ''  in  the  neighbouring  country  to  breed. 
Dr.  Schonland  has  been  able  to  examine  seven  nests  during 
the  past  few  years,  and  gives  diagrams  of  two  varieties  of 
nests  observed.  His  opinion  is  that  the  female  has  more  to 
do  than  the  male  with  plastering  up  tlie  entrance,  which  is 
always  reduced  to  a  small  cliink. 
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49.  Seebohm's  '  Monograph  of  the  Thrushes.^ 

[A  Monograph  of  the  Turdidse,  or  Family  of  Thrushes.  By  the  late 
Henry  Seebohm.  Edited  and  completed  (after  the  Author  s  death)  by 
R.  Bowdler  Sharpe,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.,  &c.  Part  I.  Imperial  4to.  London : 
Henry  Sotheran  &  Co.,  1898.] 

We  are  much  pleased  to  have  before  us  the  first  part  of 
the  long-expected  '  Monograph  of  the  Thrushes/  upon  the 
preparation  of  which  our  late  friend  and  colleague  Henry 
Seebohm  was  engaged  for  many  years,  but  which  was 
unfortunately  left  unfinished  at  the  time  of  his  decease. 
Messrs.  Henry  Sotheran  &  Co.,  having  acquired  the  whole 
stock  of  the  work,  have  ^^  secured  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  See- 
bohm's  old  friend,  Dr.  Bowdler  Sharpe/^  "to  superintend 
the  publication  of  the  work  on  the  lines  indicated  by  the 
author."  The  plates  were  all  drawn  by  Keulemans  under 
Seebohm's  eyes,  and  those  now  before  us  are  examples  of 
that  artist's  well-known  talents.  The  work  will  be  issued  in 
twelve  parts  in  imperial  quarto,  at  intervals  of  two  months. 

The  following  species  are  figured  in  the  first  part : — 
Geocichla  varia,  G.  hancii,  G.  dauma,  G.  parvirostris,  G.  nt/- 
gxriensis,  G.  imbricata,  G.  horsfieldi,  G.  heinii,  G.  papuensis, 
G.  cuneata,  G.  lunulata,  G.  macrorhyncha,  G.  dixoni,  G.  mo/- 
lissima,  G.  spiloptera,  G.  princii,  G.  guttata,  G.  gurneyi, 
G.  crossleyi. 

50.  Vilaro  on  Hybrids  in  Poultry. 

[Hybrids  between  the  Game-cock  and  the  Guinea-fowl.  By  Juan 
Vilard,  M.D.    Bull.  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  ix.  p.  226,  1897.] 

The  pugnacity  of  the  Game-cock  is  notorious,  while  those 
persons  who  have  kept  Guinea-fowls  are  aware  that  both 
male  and  female  members  of  the  genus  Numida  are  of  a 
quarrelsome  and  aggressive  disposition.  Of  four  hybrids  (in 
which  the  father  was  the  Game-cock),  three  were  males,  but 
had  no  spurs,  while  the  fourth  was  a  female ;  and  all  of  them 
were  so  outrageously  vicious — the  hen  being  the  worst — that 
they  had  to  be  destroyed.  The  cocks  did  not  crow,  but 
emitted  a  feeble  chirping.     The  plumages  are  described  in 
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detail^   and  two  photogravures  are  given;  mention  is  also 
made  of  two  more  hybrids  which  were  sent  alive  to  Dr.  Vilaro. 

51.   Wright  and  Coues  on  North- American  Birds. 

[Citizen  Bird :  Scenes  from  Bird-life  in  plain  English  for  Beginners. 
By  Mabel  Osgood  Wright  and  Elliott  Coues.  With  one  hundred  and 
eleven  illustrations  by  Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes.  8vo.  New  York  & 
London,  1897.] 

Dr.  Roy  Hunter,  the  chief  personage  in  this  book,  is  a 
modem  Mr.  Barlow,  who  leads  his  Sandford,  Merton,  &  Co. 
into  the  wilderness  of  the  Eastern  States  and  discourses  to 
them  of  the  common  birds  to  be  found  therein.  After  con- 
venient pauses  for  taking  breath,  the  children  play  the  well- 
known  part  of  the  ancient  chorus  and  start  the  Doctor  off 
again,  with  questions  or  remarks  which  are  either  preter- 
naturally  shrewd  or  simply  idiotic.  But  beneath  this 
unnecessarily  irritating  introductory  matter  there  is  a  fund 
of  admirable  and  accurate  information,  while  many  of  the 
illustrations  are  beautiful. 


XXVII. — Letters,  Extracts,  Notices,  ^fc 

We  have  received  the  following  letters,  addressed  ''  to  the 
Editors  of 'The  Ibis ^'':— 

Sir, — All  Ducks,  Geese,  and  Swans,  so  far  as  I  know, 
moult  all  their  flight-feathers  at  once,  so  that  they  are  for 
a  time  unable  to  fly.  But  the  Semipalmated  Goose  of 
Australia  {Anseranas  melanoleuca),  of  which  I  have  kept 
specimens  in  confinement  for  several  years,  does  not  share 
in  the  peculiar  moult  of  the  Anatidae. 

My  birds,  which  are  under  constant  observation,  drop  their 
flight-feathers  gradually,  so  that  they  never  lose  their  power 
of  flight.  They  are  also  very  arboreal  in  their  habits.  A 
pair  which  I  keep  in  a  tolerably  large  aviary  can  constantly 
be  seen  flying  from  perch  to  perch,  and  spend  the  nights  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  day,  when  not  feeding,  on  perches. 
They  are  extremely  fond  of  mud,  and  may  be  seen  wading 
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through  it  knee-deep^  searching  in  it  diligently  with  their 
bills,  much  as  Waders  do.  They  have  a  strong  musk- 
like smell,  which  they  chiefly  emit  when  flying,  and  which 
remains  in  the  air  for  a  while,  so  that,  if  one  crosses  the 
space  through  which  they  have  been  flying,  the  smell  is 
distinctly  noticeable. 

Anseranas  is,   no   doubt,   a   very   aberrant  form  of  the 

Anatidse. 

I  am, 

Yours,  &c., 

Gooilust,  s'Graveland,  Noord  Holland,  F.  E.  Blaauw. 

November,  1897. 


Sirs, — I  am  experimenting  in  breeding  wild  species  of 
Pigeons.  The  wild  Rock-Dove  I  have  thus  far  failed  to  get, 
and  I  understand  that  they  are  obtained  with  difficulty,  if  at 
all.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  chances  are  ?  For  any 
assistance  or  advice  I  shall  be  very  greatly  obliged. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  I  have  a  flock  of  20 

Passenger-Pigeons  (Ectopistes)^  and  have  raised  five  young 

ones  this  season.    I  have  six  hybrids  between  a  male  Ectopistes 

and  a  female  Turtur  risorius,     I  am  now  getting  some  very 

fine  hybrids  between  the  Common  Dove-house  Pigeon  and 

the  Japanese  Turtle-Dove. 

Yours,  &c.. 

The  University  of  Chicago,  C.  O.  Whitman. 

December  13th,  1897. 


Sirs, — Having  so  recently  ('  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal,'  vol.lxvi.  pt.ii.  1897,  p.  523)  pointed  out,  and  in  part 
illustrated,  certain  differences  between  a  Manipur  specimen 
of  Phasianus  (pt  Calophasis)  humi€B  and  a  Burmese  bird 
referred  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Sclater  (Ibis,  1891,  p.  152)  and 
myself  to  that  species,  I  was  much  interested  in  seeing  in 
'  The  Ibis '  (January,  1898,  p.  124)  Mr.  E.  W.  Oates's  assigna- 
tion of  specific  rank  to  Burmese  specimens  of  this  form  of 
Pheasant,  which  he  also  had  previously  considered  identical 
with  Mr.  Hume's  bird. 
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Oq  re-examining  the  two  birds  alluded  to  in  my  paper 
quoted  above^  I  find  that  there  is  every  reason  to  consider 
this  earlier  identification  of  the  Burmese  birds  as  correct ; 
for  of  all  the  points  of  dificrence  enumerated  in  tabular  form 
by  Mr.  Oates  in  ^  The  Ibis/  none  but  the  first  hold  good 
when  applied  to  these  specimens.  And  as  our  Burmese  bird 
shows  apparently  broader  edgings  of  white  to  the  rump  and 
back-feathers  than  do  the  specimens  examined  by  Mr.  Oates^ 
this  point  also  would  appear  to  be  variable ;  indeed^  when 
looking  over  the  series  of  this  form  of  Pheasant  in  the  British 
Museum  during  my  visit  to  England  last  year^  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  variation  in  this  point  was  sufficient  to 
justify  me  in  having  refrained  from  giving  specific  rank  to 
the  Burmese  specimen  in  the  Indian  Museum. 

Other  diflferences  which  I  pointed  out  between  our  Manipur 
P.  humuB  and  this  specimen  are  not  noticed  by  Mr.  Oates^ 
so  that  I  presume  he  found  them  not  borne  out  by  the  British 
Museum  series ;  and  therefore^  in  view  of  all  this  variation  in 
so  few  examples  of  this  Pheasant  as  appear  to  have  been 
examined  by  naturalists^  I  think  that  the  claims  of  6'a/b- 
pkasis  burmannicus  to  rank  as  a  species  must  be  regarded 
as  "  not  proven.'^ 

Yours,  &c., 

Indian  Museum,  Calcutta,  Frank  Finn. 

February  10th,  1898. 


Sirs, — In  Mr.  W.  Eagle  Clarke's  paper  on  birds  from  the 
island  of  Negros,  in  the  last  number  of  *The  Ibis'  (p.  120), 
he  speaks  of  Hypothymis  azurea  (Bodd.)  in  the  following 
terms  : — ^'  A  male  of  the  Black-naped  Flycatcher  without 
the  black  crescentic  bar  across  the  fore  neck,  and  agreeing 
with  H.  ceylonensis  Holds  worth  :  a  species  which  Mr.  Oatcs 
(Birds  Brit.  India,  ii.  pp.  49,  50)  does  not  uphold,  by  reason 
of  the  black  bar  not  being  a  constant  character.''  Perhaps 
it  may  save  trouble  to  some  interested  in  the  species  if  I  say 
that  I  do  not  recognize  H.  ceylonensis  as  any  child  of  mine. 
On  reference  to  Legge's  '  Birds  of  Ceylon,'  p.  408,  I  find  it 
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stated  that  ''  Mr.  Sharpe  has  separated  the  Ceylon  Azure 
Flycatcher  from  its  Indian  relative  {H.  azurea)  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  the  black  throat-bar  and  its  ranch  smaller 
nape-patch/'  The  species  found  in  Ceylon  was  given  in  my 
Catalogue  (P.  Z.  S.  1872)  under  the  old  name  of  Myiagra 
azurea  (Bodd.). 

Yours,  Sec., 

Dartmouth,  E.  W.  H.  HoLDSWORTH* 

February  11th,  189a 


Sirs, — ^The  little  Sparrow-Hawk  which,  in  Bulletin  B.O.C. 
no.  1.  p.  xxvii,  receives  the  name  of  Astur  (Scelospizias)  butleri 
(G.),  if  it  was  to  be  differentiated  from  A.  poliopsis  (Hume), 
ought  certainly,  as  I  now  fully  admit,  to  have  been  described 
and  named  by  Mr.  Rothschild  and  Mr.  Ernst  Hartert.  Until 
January  26th  I  had  no  idea  that  I  was  trespassing  on  the 
preserves  of  the  Tring  Museum,  and  that  the  principal  part 
of  Mr.  Butler's  Nicobar  collection  was,  in  fact,  Mr.  Roth- 
schild^s  property.  I  wish  to  apologize  to  these  gentlemen 
for  an  inadvertence  which  I  regret,  the  more  so  as  I  under- 
stand they  would  willingly  have  bestowed  the  same  name 
upon  the  Hawk  in  question  if  satisfied  of  its  distinctness.  I 
am  also  much  indebted  to  them,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Rothschild 
has  generously  ceded  two  specimens  of  this  valuable  bird  to 
the  Norwich  Museum,  where  it  will  be  duly  honoured  in  the 
Raptorial  collection. 

Yours,  &c., 

Keswick  Hall,  Norwich,  J.  H.  OuRNBY. 

February  7th,  189a 


Sirs, — ^Padre  Ernesto  Schmitz,  of  Madeira,  has  recently 
drawn  my  attention  to  the  name  Tkalassidroma  castro, 
given  by  Harcourt  in  1851  to  the  small  square-tailed  Petrel 
generally  known  as  Oceanodroma  cryptoleucura  (Ridgway) . 

Harcourt^s  description,  which  is  sufficiently  full  and  clear, 
can  apply  only  to  the  above  species. 

The  name  T.  castro  has  been  hitherto  overlooked ;  but,  on 
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calling  Mr.  Salrin's  attention  to  the  matter,  he  at  once 
agreed  that  this  name  must  be  used  for  the  species,  which 
should  in  future  be  known  as  Oceanodroma  casiro  (Harcourt). 
The  synonymy  should  therefore  stand  as  follows : — 

Thalassidroma  castro  Harcourt,  'A  Sketch  of  Madeira/ 
p.  123  and  p.  166  (1851);  id.  Ann.  Mag.  N.  H.  (2)  xv. 
p.  436  (1855)  [Desertas  Islands,  near  Madeira]. 

Cymochorea  cryptoleucwra  Ridgway,  Proc.  U.S.  Nat.  Mns. 
iv.  p.  337  (1882). 

Oceanodroma  cryptoleucura   Grant,    Ibis,     1896,    p.    53 

(Salvage  Islands;  Porto  Santo) ;  Salvin,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 

.  p.  850  (1896). 

Yours,  &c., 

Nftt.  Hiat.  Museum,  S.W.,  W.  R.  OoiLViK  Grant. 

14th  March,  1898. 


The  Nocturnal  Migration  of  Birds. — It  is  to  be  desired 
that  some  of  our  British  ornithologists  should  take  up  in  this 
country  the  system  of  observing  the  nocturnal  migration  of 
birds  that  has  for  some  years  been  so  successfully  foUowed 
in  America.  The  mode  of  doing  this,  and  the  general  results 
that  have  been  yet  obtained,  hare  lately  been  described  by 
Mr.  Frank  M.  Chapman  in  a  letter  published  in  '  Science  '  *, 
to  which  we  wish  to  call  the  special  attention  of  those  in- 
terested in  the  subject.  If,  during  the  migratory  period, 
a  comparatively  low -power  glass  be  focussed  on  the  full 
moon,  it  is  probable  that  a  stream  of  migrants  will  be 
seen  pa^^sitig  through  the  narrow  angle  subtended  by  the 
moon's  limb.  Thus,  as  lias  been  described  in  *  The  Auk ' 
(vol.  V.  p.  37),  at  Tenafly,  New  Jersey,  on  the  night  of 
Sept.  3rd,  1887,  Messrs.  F.  M.  Chapman  and  J.  Tatlock,  Jr., 
using  a  6^ -inch  equatorial,  saw  no  less  than  262  birds  cross 
the  moon^s  disk  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  eleven.  The 
vast  majority  of  them  were,  of  course,  unrecognizable ;  but 
in  some  few  cases  the  peculiarities  of  these  nocturnal 
wanderers  were  so  marked  and  so  plainly  shown  that  the 
observers  thought  themselves  able  to  identify  them. 

•  **  Meteor  or  Bird  P  "     By  Frank  M.  Chapman      '  Science^'  n.  •. 
vol.  iv.  no.  68,  Sept.  4th,  1897. 
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The  distance  from  the  observer  of  the  birds  that  cross  the 
moon's  disk  not  being  known^  the  problem  of  computing  the 
height  at  which  they  fly  is  not  accurately  determinable.  But 
assuming^  as  may  be  reasonably  done^  that  the  crossing 
birds  are  at  least  one  mile  distant^  and,  in  all  probability, 
not  more  than  five  miles,  the  approximate  height  at  which 
they  travel  may  be  calculated  within  certaiu  limits.  Of 
these  heights  Mr.  Chapman  has  given  us  a  table,  showing 
that  they  vary  from  600  to  15,100  feet  in  different  cases. 
But  further  observations  are  required  on  this  subject  before 
much  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  results  thus  obtained. 
The  number  of  the  birds  passing  the  field  of  view  in  a  given 
time  is  also  a  subject  of  great  importance  upon  which  further 
information  is  wanted.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  confidently 
stated  that  here  is  a  practical  scheme  for  obtaining  much 
fresh  information  on  the  interesting  subject  of  migration 
open  to  any  one  to  whom  the  use  of  a  good  telescope  at  the 
migratory  period  is  available. 


Winter-birds  in  Spitsbergen. — It  appears  from  Mr.  Arnold 
Pike's  diary,  lately  published  in  Mr.  Abel  Chapman's  *  Wild 
Norway/  that  even  in  Spitsbergen,  where  the  sun  does  not 
rise  above  the  liorizon  for  nearly  four  months,  individuals 
of  at  least  four  species  of  birds  are  found  throughout  this 
season.  Mr.  Pike,  who  passed  the  winter  of  1888-89  in 
Dane's  Gat,  near  Amsterdam  Island  (79°  N.  lat.),  states 
that  he  saw  "Tysties"  on  January  11th,  and  heard  Eiders 
and  Guillemots  '^  crying  and  diving  close  inshore."  On 
February  10th  " Hyper's"  droppings  were  observed.  The 
Spitsbergen  Grouse^  Mr.  Pike  says,  make  long  burrows  ia 
the  snow,  and  thus  reach  the  autumnal  crop  of  berries  and 
seeds  stored  up  beneath  its  surface.  We  may  therefore  put 
down  four  species  of  birds  as  remaining  in  Spitsbergen 
throughout  the  winter : — Lagopus  hemileucurus,  Una  mandti, 
Uria  bruennichi,  and  Samateria  moUissima.  To  these,  perhaps, 
the  Fulmar  {Pulmarus  glacialis)  should  be  added ;  at  any 
rate,  it  was  observed  on  February  20th,  the  day  on  which  the 
sun  was  fir.st  seen  at  noon. 
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New  Work  on  the  Structure  of  Birds. — Mr.  Beddard's  work 
on  the  Anatomy,  Osteology,  and  Pterylography  of  Birds,  on 
which  he  has  been  engaged  for  several  years,  is  now  in  the 
printer's  hands,  and  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  publication 
in  the  course  of  the  summer.  It  embraces  not  only  his 
own  observations,  but  many  of  the  results  arrived  at  by 
Garrod  and  Forbes — his  predecessors  in  the  Prosectorship  of 
the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  who  both  devoted  much 
time  and  attention  to  this  subject.  Messrs.  Longmans  are 
the  publishers  of  the  work. 


7%e  Collection  of  Birds^-eggs  at  the  British  Mitseum. — ^We 
are  pleased  to  be  able  to  announce  that  Mr.  Eugene  W.  Oates 
has  undertaken  to  complete  the  arrangement  of  the  eggs  in 
the  Collection  of  the  British  Museum  and  to  prepare  a 
catalogue  of  them,  and  has  already  commenced  the  work. 
The  late  Mr.  Seebohm  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to 
this  enormous  collection,  which  was  brought  into  working- 
order  under  his  superintendence,  but  he  did  not  live  to 
complete  the  task.  A  valuable  addition  is  the  collection  of 
Chilian  eggs  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  H.  Berkeley  James, 
which  has  been  recently  presented  to  the  British  Museum 
by  Mrs.  James.  .«..^_ 

International  Ornithological  Exhibition. — We  are  requested 
by  the  Foreign  Office  to  inform  the  Members  of  the  British 
Ornithologists'  Union  that  an  International  Ornithological 
Exhibition  will  be  held  at  St.  Petersburg  in  the  course  of 
the  current  year.  Programmes  of  the  Exhibition  will  be 
published  in  the  Monthly  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Trade  as 
soon  as  they  are  received. 


Publications  relating  to  British  Birds. — Mr.  W.  Buskin 
Butterfield  requests  us  to  state  that  he  has  been  intrusted 
by  Dr.  Elliott  Coues  with  the  completion  of  the  '  List  of 
Faunal  Publications  relating  to  British  Birds.'  (See  Proc* 
U.S.  Nat.  Mus.  ii.  pp.  859-477.) 
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XXVIII. — On  a  Hybrid  Thrush  found  in  Norway  (Turdus 
iliacus X  Turdus  pilaris).     By  R.  Collett. 

(Plate  VII.) 

In  December  last  I  obtaiDed  a  newly-caught  specimen  of  a 
Thrush,  which  in  size  and  plumage  appears  to  be  inter- 
mediate between  Turdus  iliacus  and  Turdus  pilaris,  and 
which  I  believe  to  be  a  hybrid  between  these  two  species. 

The  specimen  was  snared  in  Faaberg,  Norway,  the 
southernmost  district  of  Gudbranddalen,  on  the  11th  De- 
cember 1897,  together  with  some  examples  of  T.  pilaris. 
Its  stomach  contained  only  berries  of  the  mountain-ash 
(Sorbus  aucuparia).  In  Faaberg  a  great  portion  of  the  sides 
of  the  valleys  extends  into  the  subalpine  region,  and  both 
T.  iliacus  and  T,  pilaris  commonly  breed  there.  In  most 
of  the  colonies  of  the  far  more  numerous  T,  pilaris  one 
or  more  pairs  of  T.  iliacus  will  be  found. 

The  hybrid  specimen,  which  was  quite  fresh  and  uninjured 
when  it  came  into  my  hands,  was  of  the  following  dimen- 
sions:— Total  length,  253  millim. ;  length  of  wing,  131.; 
length  of  tail,  89.  In  size  it  was  thus  about  halfway 
between  the  dimensions  of  its  supposed  parents.  (Six  un- 
skinned  specimens  of  T.  iliacus  measured,  on  an  average,  in 
total  length  221  millim.,  eight  of  Turdus  pilaris  275  millim.) 
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The  generative  organs  of  the  hybrid  were  quite  rudimentary, 
and  the  sex  could  not  be  determined  with  absolute  certainty. 
I  may  remark  that  on  various  occasions  I  have  dissected 
about  forty  specimens  of  hybrid  Grouse,  and  in  none  of 
these  have  I  found  the  sexual  organs  so  indistinct  as  in  this 
bird. 

In  almost  all  details  the  plumage  of  the  hybrid  was  some- 
what between  the  plumages  of  its  supposed  parents,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine  which  of  them  it  most  resembles. 
Possibly  the  upper  parts  are  most  like  those  of  T.  pilaris,  and 
the  lower  parts  those  of  T,  iliacus.     There  is  a  broad  buffy- 
white  line  over  the  eye,  nearly  like  that  of  T,  iliacus.    The 
back  is  brown,  but  not  quite  of  such  a  chestnut-brown  as 
that  of  7*.  pilaris.     The  head  and  neck  are  inconsiderably 
lighter,  and  the   rump  olive-grey,  a  trifle  darker  than  in 
T.  pilaris,  but  perceptibly  lighter  than  the  back.     The  chin 
is  almost  unspotted,  whitish  with  a  buffish  tint ;  the  spots  on 
the  breast  are  black  and  arrow-headed,  not  very  like  those 
of   either  parent.     The  sides  are   reddish  grey,  the    spots 
somewhat  ill-defined   at   their  edges   (not  so  much  as   in 
T.  iliacus) ;  their  colour  is  reddish  grey  in  the  middle,  with 
rather  lighter  edges,  but  with  an  indication  of  assuming  the 
triangular  form,  as  in  T.  pilaris.     Tlie  under  tail-coverts  are 
whitish  in  their  outer  portions  and  reddish  grey  at  their 
roots.      The   tail    is   blackish,    with    broad    greyish-brown 
margins.     The  upper  surface  of  the  wings  is  most  like  that 
of   T.  pilaris,  but  the  second  primary  is  of  the  same  length 
as  the  fifth.     The  under  wing-coverts  are  reddish,  but  not 
so  dark  or  uniformly  coloured  as  in  T.  iliacus.     The  longest 
are  lighter  towards  the  tip,  and  the  innermost  are  reddish 
grey  at  the  tips,  but  whitish  at  the  base ;  the  feet  are  of  a 
dark  yellowish  grey.     The  bill  is  blackish,  the  lower  mandible 
horn-colour  at  the  base. 

The  diagnosis  of  this  hybrid  will  therefore  be  as  follows  : — 
Size  halfway  between  those  of  T.  pilaris  and  T.  iliacus.  Eye- 
stripe  broad,  of  a  bufiy  white.  Upper  parts  most  like  those 
of  T.  pilaris.  Rump  greyish  brown,  somewhat  lighter  than 
the  back.     Lower  parts  most  like  those  of  T.  iliacus ;  the 
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side-spots  somewhat  triangular.  Under  wing-coverts  rusty 
red  mixed  with  pale  red. 

One  specimen  of  the  same  hybrid  has  been  previonsly 
procured  in  Sweden.  On  the  12th  February,  1859,  a  Thrush 
was  caught  at  Haga,  near  Stockholm,  which,  during  the 
course  of  the  following  year,  was  described  by  Meves*  as 
Turdus  illumimis  Lobensteinf. 

This  specimen  is  still  preserved  in  the  Riks  Museum, 
Stockholm.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Prof.  Smitt,  I  have 
just  been  enabled  to  make  a  direct  comparison  between 
it  and  the  present  specimen  from  Oudbranddalen,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  identical.  They  are  of  the 
same  size.  According  to  Meves,  the  Stockholm  specimen 
measured : — ^Total  length,  255  millim. ;  length  of  wing,  127; 
length  of  tail,  89. 

The  lower  parts  of  the  Swedish  specimen,  including  the 
under  wing-coverts,  resemble  the  Norwegian  bird,  even  to 
the  smallest  details.  The  upper  parts  of  the  Swedish  bird 
are  a  trifle  darker  brown  than  in  the  Norwegian  specimen. 

Christiania,  Feb.  15tlj,  1898. 


XXIX.— rAe  Birds  of  a  Bangkok  Garden. 
By  S.  S.  Flower,  F.Z.S.,  Royal  Siamese  Museum. 

The  Wang  Na,  the  old  palace  of  the  second  King  of  Siam, 
occupies  a  large  piece  of  ground  in  the  inner  city  of  Bang, 
kok.  This  was  once  a  place  of  great  pomp  and  magnificence ; 
to-day  its  glories  have  departed.  No  longer  a  potentate 
holds  court  '^  with  a  standing  of  white  elephants  on  the 
right  side,  and  of  white  horses  on  the  left,^'  but  weeds 
grow  in  profusion  where  they  will,  bats  and  owls  occupy  the 
ruined  buildings,  the  long  rows  of  barrack-rooms  are  empty, 
and  the  cannon  lie  on  the  ground  amid  the  mouldering 
remains  of  their  carriages.     During  last  year  the  outer  walls 

♦  Ofv.  Kgl.  Vet.-Akad.  Fiirh.  Arg,  17,  No.  4,  p.  202  (Stockh.  1861)  k^ 
The  Ibis/  18tJ2,  p.  182. 
t  '  Naumaiuiia,'  Bd.  ii.  p.  80  (Stuttgart,  1852). 
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have  been  demolished,  and  the  Wang  Na  has  thus  been 
greatly  reduced  in  area,  but  the  inner  walls,  though 
threatened,  still  remain.  Within  them  is  a  delightful  old 
garden,  surrounding  two  buildings,  once  the  Audience  Hall 
and  private  Wat  (temple)  of  the  old  Second  King,  now  the 
Royal  Siamese  Museum.  Here  an  old  house,  forming  part 
of  the  walls  of  this  inner  compound,  has  for  a  year  been  my 
home :  a  place  of  almost  idyllic  quietude,  separated  from  the 
noise  and  troubles  of  the  outside  world  by  high  though 
crumbling  walls  and  by  great  iron-studded  gates  of  teak. 
Here,  in  the  heart  of  the  great  town,  is  a  paradise  for  birds, 
as  no  gun  is  allowed  to  be  fired  within  the  walls,  there  is 
food  in  plenty,  and  cats  are  not  encouraged.  The  following 
species  of  birds  have  been  noted  as  resorting  to  it : — 

1.    CORVUS  MACRORHYNCHUS  Waglcr. 

The  Black  Crows  are  the  most  noticeable  Bangkok  birds, 
and  the  Wang  Na  seems  to  be  their  headquarters.  All  day 
long  they  are  busy  acting  as  scavengers  in  the  city,  in  the 
town  without  the  walls,  and  among  the  shipping  on  the 
river,  but  towards  sunset  they  come  flying  home  from  all 
directions  and  settle  on  the  roofs  in  hundreds.  One  week 
the  roof  of  one  building  is  their  favourite  resort,  and 
as  many  Crows  as  can  find  standing-room  perch  along 
the  ridge,  while  others  fly  round  trying  to  find  room  ;  next 
.week  fK)metimes  the  fashion  has  changed,  and  another  roof  is 
crowded  while  the  old  one  is  deserted.  Till  well  after  the 
sun  is  set  they  keep  up  a  tremendous  clamour,  as  if  each 
bird  was  recounting  its  exploits  of  the  past  day,  quite  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  every  other  bird  is  doing  the  same 
and  none  listening.  Then  when  it  becomes  dark  they  leave 
the  roofs  and  settle  in  some  big  trees  where  they  pass  the 
night,  and  the  noise  gradually  subsides.  On  moonlight 
nights  they  continue  talking  much  later  than  on  dark 
nights,  and  any  unusual  noise  wakes  them,  when  they  fly 
out,  making  a  sudden  rushing  sound  with  their  wings  that 
has  been  mistaken  more  than  once  for  the  sound  of  one  of 
the  old   buildings  falling  down  (an  event   that  sometimes 
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happens  during  the  rains).  When,  in  June  1897,  part  of 
the  King's  palace  was  burnt  down,  the  first  news  I  had  of  it 
was  from  the  Crows,  the  sudden  cawing  of  which  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  induced  me  to  get  up  to  find  the  cause, 
before  either  the  fire-bugles  sounded  or  the  alarm-guns  were 
discharged. 

Hot  weather,  rain,  and  cold  weather  seem  to  make  no 
difference  to  them ;  they  are  always  lively,  happy-looking, 
inquisitive,  and  busy.  Unfortunately  they  are  very  destruc- 
tive and  of  iconoclastic  tendencies ;  the  old  carvings  in  the 
Wang  Na  above  the  gateways  and  on  gable-euds  suffer 
greatly.  Tlie  Crows  break  off  projections  of  plaster  or  wood, 
and  particularly  delight  in  picking  out  the  bits  of  glass 
which  are  inlaid  in  the  ornamental  exterior  woodwork  of 
these  Siamese  buildings ;  but  to  the  roofs  they  do  most 
material  damage,  pulling  out  the  tiles,  apparently  in  order  to 
hear  them  clatter  and  break  on  the  flagstones  below.  It  is 
most  amusing  to  watch  a  party  of  three  or  four  Crows  and 
see  what  pains  they  take  about  their  self-imposed  work  of 
demolition.  In  the  estimates  of  the  Royal  Siamese  Museum 
for  next  year  a  special  sum  has  to  be  inserted  for  repairing 
damage  done  by  the  Crows. 

The  first  morning  we  occupied  our  house  we  threw  out 
food  for  the  birds,  and  a  flock  of  Crows  came  to  get  what 
they  could  of  it;  but  next  morning  one  pair  kept  all  the  rest 
away,  and  since  then  for  more  than  a  year  these  two  Crows 
have,  as  it  were,  taken  the  house  under  their  protection,  and 
no  other  Crow  is  ever  suffered  by  them  to  come  for  food  or 
even  to  settle  within  biscuit-throw  of  the  windows.  They, 
on  their  part,  never  wander  far  away,  and  though  they  may 
not  be  visible,  yet  whenever  we  call  them  they  soon  come 
flying  up.  Though  they  are  only  fed  at  mealtimes,  they 
occasionally  come  to  the  windows  at  other  times,  evidently 
not  expecting  food,  but  as  if  for  good  fellowship  and  to  see 
that  all  is  going  well.  It  is  curious  why  these  two  particular 
birds  should  have  decided  to  make  me  their  friend.  They 
will  sometimes,  when  I  am  returning  home  from  a  walk, 
welcome  me  before  I  reach  the  house,  and  when  I  have  been 
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going  ont  one  has  flown  as  far  as  the  gate  and  perched  there^ 
cawing,  as  much  as  to  say  ''  good-hye/'  That  they  recognize 
individuals  there  is  no  doubt^  treating  my  wife  and  myself 
with  confidence,  but  distrusting  the  servants  and  strangers. 

They  nested  last  spring  in  a  big  tree  on  the  lawn  in  front 
of  the  house^  and  as  soon  as  their  two  young  birds  could  fly 
the  old  pair  brought  them  over  and  we  threw  them  food. 
This  went  on  till  the  young  ones  could  quite  look  after 
themselves^  when  the  parents  one  day  drove  them  o£f  and 
they  never  returned.  After  absences  oE  six  and  eight  weeks 
respectively,  during  which  the  house  was  shut  up,  the  very 
first  morning  we  were  back  the  pair  of  Crows  were  at  the 
window  as  usual.  The  old  birds  were  beginning  to  collect 
pieces  of  wood  for  nest-building  as  early  as  the  5th  of 
January ;  the  young  birds  were  flying  about  by  the  last  week 
in  April. 

2.  Pycnonotus  sp.  inc. 

A  brown  inconspicuous  Bulbul^  which  frequents  the  thickest- 
leaved  trees  and  is  very  shy. 

3.  DiCRURUs  sp.  inc. 

A  King-Crow  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  garden,  but  whether 
it  is  D.  ater  or  D,  anneciens  I  am  not  certain. 

4.    DiSSEMURUS  PARADISEUS  (LiuU.). 

The  Racket-tailed  King-Crows,  though  so  common  in  the 
country,  are  unfortunately  rare  visitors  in  our  compound,  as 
they  are  the  finest  songsters  we  have.  We  notice  them 
occasionally  in  May  and  June.  They  well  deserve  the  name 
of ''  King-Crow/'  for  one  of  them  will  chase  an  unfortunate 
Crow  about  the  garden  for  a  long  time.  Why  the  Crows  let 
themselves  be  harried  and  bullied  by  these  comparatively 
little  birds  I  cannot  imagine. 

5.  Orthotomus  sutorius  (Forst.). 

The  Tailor-bird  lives  all  the  year  round  in  the  Wang  Na, 
and  is  one  of  our  commonest  birds,  graceful  in  its  movements 
and  uttering  a  loud  cheerful  chirping. 
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6.  Oriolus  sp.  inc. 

A  Golden  Oriole  has  twice  been  seen  and  beard  in  tbe 
garden,  once  in  January  and  once  in  November. 

7.  Gracupica  nigricollis  (Payk.). 

The  Black-necked  Mynah  can  be  seen  here  all  the  year  round 
in  greater  numbers  than  any  other  bird,  except  the  Crows  and 
Sparrows.  They  spend  most  of  their  time  walking  in  small 
parties  on  the  grass-lawns  in  search  of  food,  and  are  very 
tame.  Their  handsome  plumage  generally  attracts  the  at- 
tention of  visitors,  and  we  have  few  better  songsters.  They 
sing  both  when  on  the  ground  and  when  perched  on  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  and  make  a  great  parade  when  singing, 
pufSng  out  the  chest  and  opening  the  mouth  very  wide. 
The  young  birds  made  their  appearance  on  the  lawns  with 
their  parents  in  the  first  week  in  July ;  their  brownish  heads 
and  necks  give  them  a  very  different  appearance  from  the  old 
birds.  Both  this  and  the  next  species  make  amusing  and 
cheerful  pets,  and  thrive  in  a  cage. 

8.  jEthiopsar  grandis  (Moore). 

The  Siamese  Mynah  is  also  a  regular  inhabitant  of  the  Wang 
Na.  The  crest  of  black  feathers  above  the  yellow  bill,  their 
glossy  black  plumage,  cheerful  notes,  and  lively  ways  make 
them  very  attractive  birds  to  have  about  the  garden.  They 
also  must  do  good  in  catching  and  eating  a  large  number  of 
insects — even  a  passing  mosquito  they  will  snap  up;  but 
worms,  bits  of  meat,  crumbs,  fruit,  and  rice  also  form  part 
of  their  food.  When  a  party  of  Crows  are  feeding  it  is 
amusing  to  see  these  cheeky  little  birds  trying  to  join  in  and 
getting  repeatedly  chased  away  by  the  Crows. 

9.  COPSYCHUS  SAULARIS   (LiuU.). 

The  Magpie-Robin  is  another  of  our  best  songsters  and 
one  of  our  commonest  birds.  It  is  very  tame  and  not 
unfrequently  enters  the  house. 

10.  MUNIA  ATRICAPILLA   (Vicill.). 

On  the  11th  of  June  I  saw  a  solitary  Finch,  I  believe  of 
this  species,  in  our  garden. 
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11.  Passer  MONTANus  (Linn.). 

The  Tree-Sparrow  is  the  commonest  bird  in  Bangkok; 
it  has  the  habits  of  P.  domesiicus  of  Europe,  but  is  even 
bolder.  At  every  meal  during  daylight  these  birds  enter 
the  dining-room  and  bop  about  on  the  lookout  for  food, 
perching  on  the  sideboard  and  even  on  the  chairs. 

12.  HiRUNDo  sp.  inc. 

A  Swallow  resembling  our  H,  rustica  is  sometimes  seen 
on  the  wing ;  1  fiud  it  mentioned  in  my  diary  for  the  months 
of  January,  February,  August,  November,  and  December. 

13.  MoTACiLLA  sp.  inc. 

A  Pied  Wagtail  is  common  about  the  lawns  of  the  Wang 
Na  in  December  and  January. 

14.  Anthus  sp.  inc. 

A  Pipit  is  another  winter  visitor,  and  is  to  be  seen  on  the 
grass-lawns  in  company  with  the  W^agtail,  but  it  stays  with 
us  longer.  1  have  observed  it  from  the  30th  October  to 
February. 

15.  Aracunechthra  flammaxillaris  (filyth). 

This  beautiful  Sun-bird  is  common  in  a  row  of  trees  just 
outside  our  house,  and  can  easily  be  watched  from  the  open 
upstairs  windows  within  the  distance  of  a  few  feet.  Gates, 
in  the  ^  Fauna  of  British  India,  Birds '  (vol.  ii.  p.  343),  says 
of  the  Nectariniidae  that  "  they  are  unable  to  poise  them- 
selves in  the  air,  after  the  manner  of  Humming-birds,  except 
on  rare  occasions,  and  then  only  for  a  very  brief  interval  '*; 
but  I  have  repeatedly  noticed  this  species  thus  poised  in  one 
spot  with  rapidly-vibrating  wings,  and  although  they  never 
remain  so  for  long,  still  it  is  a  characteristic  attitude  of  the 
bird.  Their  voice,  though  very  shrill,  is  pretty.  Young 
birds  just  able  to  fly  were  first  noticed  on  the  14th  of 
August. 

16.    DiCiEUM  CRUENTATUM   (LiuU.). 

The  Scarlet-backed  Plowerpecker  lives  in  the  same  trees 
as  the  Sun-bird,  though  it  is  not  so  often  seen.  It  has  the 
same  habit  of  hovering  or  poising  itself  in  the  air.     It  is 
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most  fascinating  to  watch  examples  of  these  two  lovely 
species  playing  about  in  the  same  branches^  the  throat  of 
the  cock  Sun-bird  showing  wonderful  metallic  shades  of 
blue  and  purple,  while  the  cock  Flowerpecker's  plumage  is 
brilKant  with  crimson  and  black.  The  Tailor-bird  is  often 
with  them,  the  three  together  forming  as  delightful  a  trio  of 
elegant  little  birds  as  can  be  imagined. 

17.  Dendrocopus  pectoralis  (Blyth). 

This  Pied  Woodpecker  is  common  in  Bangkok.  I  have 
noticed  it  not  only  in  the  Wang  Na,  but  also  in  some  of  the 
old  temple-enclosures  busily  examining  the  more  or  less 
rotten  ornamental  woodwork  surmounting  the  buildings. 
It  also  comes  to  the  trees  by  our  windows,  and  will  spend  a 
long  time  on  their  trunks  in  search  of  food.  When  thus 
engaged  it  sits  with  tail  strongly  pressed  to  the  wood,  legs 
spread  out  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  body,  and  the  head 
thrown  well  back  to  gain  impetus  for  pecking. 

18.    XaNTHOL^MA  Hi£MATOCEPHALA  (P.  L.  S.  Mlill.) . 

The  ''  Coppersmith,'^  as  I  write,  is  keeping  up  its  incessant 
monotonous  call  of  "  pook,  pook,  pook,  pook,  pook,  pook,'' 
which  is  one  of  the  commonest  sounds  to  be  heard  in  the 
Wang  Na.  It  selects  the  top  of  the  tallest  trees  to  sit  in, 
and  it  is  wonderful  how  long  it  can  keep  up  its  noise,  as  the 
jerking  of  its  head  at  each  "  pook ''  seems  a  great  effort  to 
the  little  bird. 

19.  CoRAciAs  AFPiNis  McClclland. 

The  Burmese  Roller  is  one  of  the  few  birds  here  which 
most  Europeans  have  a  name  for,  calling  it  the  '^  Blue  Jay,'' 
although  I  have  more  than  once  been  told,  "  Of  course  it  is 
really  a  Kingfisher,  you  know."  Two  or  three  of  these  birds 
live  in  our  garden,  and  have  their  regular  posts  of  observa- 
tion on  the  corner  of  a  deserted  building  or  a  projecting 
branch  of  a  tree.  Sometimes  they  assemble  in  one  of  the 
trees  by  the  house,  and  make  a  tremendous  noise  screaming 
and  chattering  to  each  other.  I  have  noticed  a  Roller  and 
a  Drongo  {Dicrurus)  both  trying  to  catch  the  same  butterfly 
in  the  air. 
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20.  EuDYNAMis  HONORATA  (Linn.). 

I  have  not  yet  seen  a  Koel  in  the  Wang  Na,  but  several 
times  have  heard  its  well-known  cry.  It  is  a  common  bird 
in  the  country  districts  round  Bangkok. 

2L  Strix  plammea  Linn. 

The  Barn- Owl  is  very  numerous  here;  one  cannot  walk 
out  at  twilight  without  noticing  one  or  more  either  flying 
silently  by  or  else  perched  on  some  old  carved  pinnacle, 
looking  very  picturesque  in  silhouette  against  the  afterglow. 
An  evening  sketch  of  the  Royal  Siamese  Museum  would 
hardly  be  complete  without  having  at  least  one  finial  sur- 
mounted by  an  Owl.  In  our  house  these  Owls  are  a  decided 
nuisance ;  night  after  night  they  will  come  into  the  rooms 
and  perch  on  the  punkahs  and  furniture.  I  have  several 
times,  on  awaking,  found  an  Owl  perched  on  the  frame  of 
my  bed.  Besides  being  dirty,  they  are  a  source  of  possible 
danger  from  fire,  and  some  evenings  we  have  had  to  ex- 
tinguish the  paraffin-lamp,  as  an  Owl  would  make  repeated 
dashes  at  the  light  and  might  at  any  moment  overturn  it. 
In  London  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  this  sort  of  thing,  and 
other  results  of  the  animals  that  share  one's  rooms  here;  for 
instance,  having  to  put  the  pictures  straight  which  the  long 
geckoes  running  on  the  walls  have  pushed  askew.  When 
an  Owl  happens  to  be  abroad  during  the  day  it  has  a  very 
bad  reception  from  the  Crows.  We  have  observed  this  several 
times.  One  afternoon  in  April  a  Barn-Owl  flew  across  the 
compound,  pursued  by  four  Crows;  it  flew  into  our  house 
with  such  force  that  it  killed  itself  by  dashing  against  the 
opposite  wall. 

22.  Scops  bakkam^na  (Pennant). 

The  Collared  Scops-Owl  also  lives  in  our  garden^  and 
sometimes  comes  into  the  house  in  the  evening.  They  are 
pretty  little  birds,  and  we  have  generally  seen  two  together, 
sitting  close  side  by  side,  on  the  branch  of  a  tree.  They 
make  a  noise  like  very  loud  snoring,  and  an  incident  that 
came  to  mv  notice  illustrates  how  much   it  sounds  like  the 
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more  of  a  human  being  in  uneasy  slumber.  A  new  arriral 
in  Bangkok  told  me  how  he  had  been  annojed  by  some  man 
sleeping  just  outside  his  window  who  would  snore  horribly, 
and  when  he  told  his  Chinese  servant  to  wake  the  disturber, 
the  '^  boy ''  insisted  ''  that  all  same  belong  one  bird/^  which 
incensed  him  further,  till  I  told  him  the  ''  boy  ^*  was  right* 

23.  VuLTTR  sp.  inc. 

A  Vulture  was  seen  perched  on  one  of  the  museum  rooft 
one  afternoon  in  February.  This  is  the  only  time  we  have 
seen  one  in  the  Wang  Na. 

24>.  Haliastur  INDUS  (Bodd.).j 

25.  MiLVus  GoviNDA  Svkcs.      \ 

These  two  Kites^  though  both  numerous  along  the  river 
and  canals  of  Bangkok^  never  enter  the  garden.  Although 
they  are  occasionally  seen  flying  overhead,  I  have  not  once 
seen  one  settle  on  a  building  or  tree  in  the  Wang  Na.  When 
there  has  been  much  meat  about,  as,  for  instance,  when 
skinning  a  rhinoceros  or  bear,  I  have  been  surprised  that 
no  Kites  (nor  Vultures)  should  have  come  down  for  a  share, 
as  they  would  in  an  Indian  city.  Here  the  Crows  have  the 
whole  of  the  scraps  to  themselves. 

26.  TiNNUNCULUs  sp.  inc. 

A  Hawk,  apparently  a  Kestrel,  frequented  the  garden  for 
a  few  days  at  the  end  of  October  and  beginning  of 
November. 

27.  TuRTUR  sp.  inc. 

A  Dove  occasionally  visits  certain  trees,  but  is  very  shy, 
keeping  itself  hidden  among  the  foliage. 

28.  During  the  winter  months,  generally  towards  evening, 
we  have  seen  parties  of  White  Egrets  flying  high  overhead. 
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XXX. — Further  Observations  on  the  Birds  of  the  Province 
of  Fohkien,  China  *.  By  C.  B.  Rickett  and  J.  D.  D. 
La  Touche.     With  Notes  by  W.  R.  Ogilvie  Grant. 

[Messrs.  Rickett  and  La  Touche  send  me  for  com- 
munication to  'The  Ibis  '  the  following  further  observations 
on  the  birds  of  Fohkien,  to  which  they  have  paid  so 
much  attention.  I  have  added  a  few  necessary  notes. — 
W.  R.  O.  G.] 

1.  Chelidon  cashmeriensis  Gould ;  Sharpe^  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  X.  p.  90  (1885). 

[A  female  of  this  species  was  shot  at  Kuatuu  on  the 
13th  of  April.  This  is  apparently  the  first  time  it  has  been 
procured  in  China. — W.  R.  O.  G.] 

2.  Acrocephalus  aoricola  (Jerdon) ;  Seebohm,  Cat.  B. 
Brit.  Mus.  V.  p.  105  (1881).] 

[I  have  received  an  adult  male  and  female  of  this  Reed- 
Warbler  obtained  at  Kuatun  on  the  19th  of  May,  1897. 
They  have  the  upper  parts  of  the  dai'ker  brown  characteristic 
of  the  worn  plumage  in  the  breeding-season.  In  freshly- 
moulted  examples  the  upper  parts  are  often  of  a  warm  rufous 
brown,  but  as  the  feathers  become  abraded  the  rufous  tinge 
disappears. — W.  R.  O.  G.] 

3.  Cettia  brunnescens  (Hume). 

Horeites  brunnescens  Hume,  Ibis,  1872,  p.  109. 

Cettia  sp.  Grant,  Ibis,  1897,  pp.  601,  608. 

[Messrs.  Rickett  and  La  Touche  forward  four  more  ex- 
amples of  this  bird,  which  appear  to  be  identical  with 
Indian  examples  of  C  brunnescens,  though  the  yellow  on 
the  underparts  extends  a  little  further  up  the  belly  and 
sides.— W.  R.  O.  G.] 

4.  Cettia  sinensis  La  Touche,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  vii.  p.  xxxvii 
(1898). 

Cettia  fortipes  La  Touche,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  417  (Swatow?)  ; 

♦  For  former  papers  on  this  subject  see  Ibis,  1892,  pp.  400-430,  477- 
503 ;  1804,  pp.  216-220 ;  1806,  pp.  480-405 ;  1897,  pp.  109-176,  pi.  iv., 
pp.  600-610. 
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Rickett  &  La  Touche  (nee  Hodgs.),  Ibis,  1897,  p.  602  [Ching 
Peng  Ling]. 

Most  nearly  allied  to  C.fortipes  (Hodgs.),  and  resembles 
that  species  in  having  the  upper  plumage  tinged  with  rufous. 
The  throat,  fore-neck,  middle  of  the  chest  and  breast  nearly 
white;  axillaries  and  under  wing-coverts  white,  with  the 
faintest  tinge  of  yellow ;  sides,  flanks,  and  vent  snuff-brown ; 
no  tinge  of  fulvous  on  the  middle  of  the  belly ;  fifth  and 
sixth  primaries  longest,  slightly  longer  than  the  fourth  and 
seventh. 

Wing.  Tail. 

inches.  inches. 

Three  males    1-95-2-2  1-85-205 

One  female 2*0  17 

Specimens  were  obtained  at  Foochow  in  November  and 
at  Kuatun  in  April. 

5.  Phylloscopus  trochiloides  (Sundev.) ;  Seebohm,  Cat. 
B.  Brit.  Mus.  v.  p.  51  (1881). 

[Three  examples  sent  as  P.  occipitalis  are  certainly  refer- 
able to  the  above-named  species  (=  Phyllopneuste  reguloides 
Bly th) .  They  have  the  upper  parts  of  the  darker  green  charac- 
teristic of  P.  trochiloides,  the  hinder  part  of  the  crown  and 
nape  darker,  and  the  wing  shorter  (2*25-2'35  in.) .  In  all  three 
the  second  primary  is  exactly  equal  to  the  eighth.  According 
to  Oates  (see  '  Faun.  Brit.  Ind.,  Birds,'  i.  p.  418),  P.  occipi- 
talis has  the  second  primary  usually  intermediate  in  length 
between  the  seventh  and  eighth,  while  in  P.  trochiloides  it  is 
intermediate  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  or  the  ninth  and 
tenth,  or  even  equal  to  the  first  secondary.  This  character 
alone  cannot  be  relied  on  to  distinguish  the  two  forms. — 
W.  R.  O.  G.] 

6.  SuTHORA  vERREAUxi  Sharpc  ;  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  vii. 
p.  488  (1883). 

Suthora  gularis  Verr.  (uec  Gray),  N.  Arch.  Mus.  viii.  pi.  iii. 
fig.  1  (1872). 

[This  species  is  not  represented  in  the  British  Museum. 
A  female  example  obtained  at  Kuatun  on  April  9th  is  no 
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doubt  referable  to  it,  and  agrees  well  with  the  figure  giyen 
by  Verreaux  and  cited  above.  David  met  with  the  species 
in  Western  Szechuen  and  at  Moupin. — W.  R.  O.  G.] 

7.  Machlolophus  REX  A.  David  j  Gadow,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  viii.  p.  367(1883). 

($  jr.  General  plumage  much  as  in  the  adult  male,  but 
everywhere  duller.  The  back  is  dark  grey  tinged  with 
green,  and  there  is  more  black  on  the  upper  back  than  in 
the  adult  bird ;  the  scapular  feathers  are  dull  green  at  their 
extremity ;  the  white  on  the  upper  wing-coverts  is  mostly 
tinged  with  yellow ;  the  tertiaries  are  fringed  on  the  outer 
web  with  green ;  the  primaries  (partly  grown)  show  no  trace 
of  the  white  patch  which  in  adults  appears  just  beyond  the 
wing-coverts ;  the  median  black  of  the  underparts  is  only 
just  indicated,  and  the  rest  of  the  under  plumage  is  of  a 
dingy  light  greenish  mixed  with  dull  grey. 

?  jr.  Like  the  adult  female,  but  paler  and  duller  all  over ; 
the  white  on  the  wings  is  more  tinged  with  yellow;  third  to 
seventh  primaries  edged  with  yellowish  grey  below  the 
emargination,  rest  of  quills  edged  with  green. 

Six  nestlings  and  an  addled  egg  were  taken  by  our  col- 
lectors out  of  a  hole  in  a  tree  in  May  1896. 

8.  Pteruthius  ^rilatus  Tickell ;  Gadow,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  viii.  p.  114  (1883). 

(f  jr.  Crown  greenish  grey,  with  here  and  there  a  few 
black  feathers ;  a  broad  white  eyebrow  from  above  the 
eye  to  the  nape ;  lores  light  greenish  grey ;  ear-coverts 
grey ;  a  broad  whitish  stripe  from  the  base  of  the  lower 
mandible  down  the  sides  of  the  neck  ;  hind-neck  and  upper 
back  like  the  head;  back  olive-green;  rump  and  upper 
tail-coverts  grey  mixed  with  a  little  green ;  scapulars  similar, 
but  some  of  the  feathers  nearest  the  wing  with  some  black  on 
the  outer  webs ;  wings,  tail,  and  underparts  as  in  adult  male. 
Culmen  0"-55,  wing  3"-3,  tail  2"-7,  tarsus  l"-05. 

Two  adult  males  and  two  young  males  were  shot  at  Kuatun 
in  September  1896,  and  a  series  of  adult  males  and  females 
was  obtained  during  the  spring  of  1897.      Only  two  males 
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show  black  ear-coverts^  and  the  terminal  spots  on  the  outer- 
most secondaries  are  variable  in  size. 

9.  Elachura  punctata  (BIyth) ;  Oates^  Faun.  Brit.  Ind., 
Birds,  i.  p.  339  (1889). 

Anorthura  formosa  (Walden) ;  Sharpe^  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
vi.  p.  279  (1881). 

[This  beautiful  Spotted  Wren,  which  had  hitherto  only 
been  met  with  in  Sikhim,  has  now  been  procured  at  Kuatun, 
where  a  fine  male  example  was  collected  on  the  27th  April. 
It  is  in  every  respect  identical  with  typical  specimens  from 
Darjeeling.— W.  R.  O.  G.] 

10.  Staphidia  torqueola  (Swinhoe) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  vii.  p.  615  (1883). 

Young  partly  in  down. — Above  similar  to  adult.  Below 
light  bufF,  with  dark  grey  edgings  to  the  breast-feathers ; 
thighs  brownish  grey  ;  under  tail-coverts  white. 

Three  nestlings  taken  in  May  at  Kuatun,  N.W. 
.  Fohkien. 

11.  YuHiNA  pallida  La  Touche,  Ibis,  1897,  p.  452. 
Young. — On  the  upper  parts  similar  to  the  adult ;  wings 

dark  brown ;  quills  edged  with  olive-brown ;  upper  wing- 
coverts  and  outermost  secondaries  washed  with  the  same. 
The  lower  parts  show  no  grey  and  are  pale  buff,  this  colour 
being  somewhat  deeper  on  the  lower  flanks.  Under  tail- 
coverts  buff. 

Three  nestlings  taken  in  May  1896  at  Kuatun^  N.W. 
Fohkien. 

12.  loLE  HOLTi  (Swinhoe);  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. vi. 
p.  61  (1881). 

A  young  male  differs  from  the  adult  in  the  following 
particulars  : — It  is  slightly  browner  on  the  back ;  the  crown 
is  of  a  paler  and  duller  brown,  the  pale  stripes  barely  indi- 
cated ;  below  it  is  identical  with  an  adult  male  from  Kuatun, 
save  that  the  throat-feathers  are  not  fully  developed  and  are 
of  a  paler  grey,  with  the  white  much  less  accentuated. 

Obtained  at  Kuatun  daring  the  autumu,  1896. 
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13.  Hebiixus  canipennnis  Seebohm^  P.  Z.  S.  1890,  p.  842, 
pi.  xxvii. 

Jr.  Differs  from  adult  iu  being  of  a  rather  darker  and  duller 
chestnut  above,  also  in  having  the  outermost  secondaries 
washed  with  chestnut  and  edged  with  a  light  tint  of  the 
same.  The  primaries  and  secondaries  are  edged  with  greyish 
chestnut,  lighter  and  greyer  below  the  emargination  of  the 
third  and  fourth  primaries.  The  white  of  the  underparts  is 
tinged  with  buff  in  places,  and  the  grey  is  but  very  faintly 
indicated. 

The  above  description  is  taken  from  a  young  bird  shot  at 
Kuatun,  N.W.  Fohkien,  on  2nd  October,  1896,  which  is 
moulting  into  the  adult  plumage. 

14.  Cryptolopha  fulvipacies  (Swinhoe) ;    Sharpe,  Cat. 

B.  Brit.  Mus.  iv.  p.  406  (1879). 

Young  birds  obtained  at  Kuatun  in  May  1896  differ 
from  the  adult  in  wanting  the  black  stripes  on  the  head  and 
in  having  the  throat  white,  the  feathers  only  just  tipped  with 
blackish ;  the  chest-band  is  of  a  greenish  yellow,  and  the 
crown  and  face  are  much  paler  and  duller. 

15.  Cryptolopha  sinensis  Rickett,  sp.  n. 

Cryptolopha  castaneiceps  Slater  (nee  Hodgs.),  Ibis,  1897, 
p.  174  [N.W.  Fohkien]  ;  Rickett  &  La  Touche,  Ibis,  1897, 
p.  601. 

This  well-marked  species  is  similar  in  general  appearance  to 

C.  castaneiceps  Hodgs.,  but  the  breast  and  belly  are  uniform 
yellow  and  without  a  trace  of  white  down  the  middle  of  the 
underparts,  and  only  the  outermost  pair  of  tail-feathers  have 
the  inner  web  white,  whereas  in  C.  castaneiceps  the  three 
outermost  pairs  are  mostly  white.  Wing :  male  2*0  inches } 
female  1*85. 

This  species  was  met  with  at  Kuatun,  in  the  month  of 
April. 

Four  young  birds  were  obtained  by  our  men  at  Kuatun 
in  May  1896.  They  are  very  similar  to  the  adult,  but  the 
grey  on  the  neck  and  breast  is  much  washed  with  green,  and 
the  chestnut  on  the  head  is  of  a  darker  and  duller  hue. 
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16.  Cryptolopha  intermedia  La  Touche,  Bull.  B.  O.  C. 
vii.  p.  xxxvii  (1898) ;  Ibis,  1898,  p.  298. 

Most  nearly  allied  to  C.  tephrocephala  (Anders.)  and 
C  affinis  (Hodgs.).  From  the  former  it  differs  in  having 
a  much  shorter  bill  and  the  outer  secondary  coverts  distinctly 
tipped  with  pale  yellow,  forming  a  well-marked  speculum  on 
the  wing.  It  differs  from  C,  affinis  in  having  a  yellow  ring 
of  feathers  round  the  eye,  but  resembles  that  species  in  the 
shorter  bill,  the  more  brilliant  yellow  of  the  underparts,  and 
in  the  greater  amount  of  white  on  the  inner  webs  of  the  two 
outer  pairs  of  tail-feathers.     Wing  2'2-2*3  inches. 

Specimens  were  obtained  at  Kuatun  in  the  months  of  May 
and  September. 

17.  Dendrocopus  insularis  (Gould) ;  Hargitt,  Cat.  B. 
Brit.  Mus.  xviii.  p.  272. 

[I  have  received  a  pair  of  this  Woodpecker  obtained  in  the 
months  of  April  and  October  at  Kuatun.  This  is  the  first 
time  this  Formosan  species  has  been  recorded  from  China. — 
W.  R.  O.  G.] 

18.  Lepocestes  sinensis  Rickett,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  vi.  p.  1 
(1897) ;  Ibis,  1897,  p.  452. 

Young  female.  Crown  very  dark  brown,  with  four  broad 
buff  stripes  starting  from  the  forehead,  which  they  occupy 
entirely ;  rest  of  upper  parts  of  same  dark  brown,  barred 
with  rufous ;  wings  and  tail  as  in  adult ;  chin  and  throat 
much  darker  than  in  adult  female  \  ear-coverts  and  sides  of 
the  neck  of  a  more  reddish  tint  than  in  adult  female.  Under- 
parts very  dark  brown,  almost  black ;  breast-feathers  with 
pale  shafts  and  slightly  barred  with  rufous ;  anal  region  and 
under  tail-coverts  barred  with  rufous.  Bill  yellow  in  dry 
skin.  Culmen  l"-4,  wing  4"-8  (in  quill),  tail  3"  (in  quill), 
tarsus  1". 

Two  males,  and  the  nestling  described  above,  obtained 
during  spring  1897  at  Kuatun. 

19.  Ceriornis  caboti  Gould,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  p.  161. 
Several  adult  males,  young  males,  and  females  were  col- 
lected at  Kuatun  during  the  winter,  1896-97. 

SER.  VII. — VOL.  IV.  2  a 
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XXXI. — Field-notes  on  the  Land^rds  of  Sabaragamuwa 
Province,  Ceylon.  By  Frederick  Lewis^  A.C.F.  Ceylon, 
F.L.S. 

Before  proceeding  to  enter  into  the  more  minute  details  of 
this  paper,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  a  short  general 
description  of  the  province  of  Sabaragamuwa,  so  that  the 
readers  of '  The  Ibis '  may  more  fully  be  able  to  picture  to 
themselves  the  character  of  the  country  in  which  the  birds 
described  are  to  be  found. 

Briefly,  the  province  contains  very  nearly  the  greatest 
range  of  altitude  in  Ceylon,  and  if  Pidurutalagalla,  our  most 
lofty  mountain,  be  excluded,  this  general  statement  is  more 
nearly  correct,  as  Sabaragamuwa  extends  from  about  50 
feet  above  sea-level  to  close  on  7200  feet.  In  this  wide 
variation  of  altitude  there  is,  naturally,  wide  variation  in 
temperature.  Not  only  does  the  thermal  variation  show 
wide  differences,  but  the  rainfall  is  still  more  variable,  for  it 
ranges  from,  roughly  speaking,  40  inches  at  Embelipitiy^  in 
the  dry  zone,  in  the  east,  to  close  on  300  inches  in  the  valley 
of  the  Kuruganga,  within  the  influence  of  Adam^s  Peak. 

Amid  such  rapid  variations,  both  of  temperature,  altitude, 
and  humidity,  a  still  more  changeable  state  of  soil  and  vege- 
tation is  met  with.  In  the  hot  and  dry  flat  country — the 
Bintenna  of  the  Singalese — a  rich  soil  is  found.  In  the  wet 
steaming  forests,  within  the  limit  of  the  high  rainfall,  the 
soil  is  sandy,  poor,  and  usually  shallow,  while  up  in  the  high 
altitudes  the  forest-clad  hill-ranges  are  frequently  broken  by 
long  open  stretches  of  grass-  or '' patina '^-land.  The  presence 
of  these  patina-lands  is  not  clearly  accounted  for,  and 
various  theories  have  been  put  forward  to  explain  why  there 
should  be  a  hard-and-fast  line  between  high  forest  and  short 
grass  ;  but  though  some  of  the  explanations  are  distinctly 
plausible,  they  do  not  answer  all  the  conditions  of  the 
problem.  I  may  here  state  that  patina-land  is  not  the 
exclusive  characteristic  of  the  hill-country,  but  its  occurrence 
has  an  undoubted  effect  on  the  distribution  of  the  birds,  and 
as  such  forms  an  important  factor.     Not  only  so,  but  the 
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conditions  of   forest  distribution  are  also   to   some  extent 
afifected. 

Taking  the  general  physical  conformity  of  Sabaragamuwa 
as  a  whole^  it  may  be  regarded  as  yery  mountainous  over 
two-thirds  of  its  entire  area^  the  flat  country  being  mostly 
to  the  south  and  nearest  the  sea^  while  the  hill-ranges  begin 
rapidly  to  rise  from  Ratnapura^  the  chief  town  of  the 
province,  both  to  the  east^  norths  and  north-west ;  but  in 
making  this  general  statement  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
all  the  hill-ranges  radiate  from  the  spot  mentioned.  The 
great  mountain-zone  that  divides  the  Sabaragamuwa  Province 
from  the  Central  Province  may  be  said  to  take  its  rise  from 
the  bottom  of  the  valley  through  which  the  Ealani  river 
forces  its  way  into  the  lower  plains,  and  rapidly  rises  until  it 
reaches  Adam's  Peak^  comprising  within  that  area  the  wettest 
part  of  Ceylon.  From  Adam's  Peak  a  continuous  high 
altitude  is  maintained  towards  the  east^  where  vast  precipices 
are  founds  around  which  some  of  the  most  curious  variations 
of  vegetable  life  occur.  The  hills  then  undulate  a  little  to 
the  north,  when  the  Horton- Plain  country  is  reached,  and 
the  basin  of  the  Belihuloya  stream  terminates  the  province- 
boundary  to  the  east,  after  which  the  Uva  Province  takes  up 
the  continuation  of  the  great  hill-zone. 

The  high  rainfall  already  referred  to  of  necessity  gives  rise 
to  a  great  number  of  streams  that  in  turn  form  rivers 
of  considerable  magnitude.  None  of  these  rivers  are, 
within  the  province  under  description,  subject  to  tidal  action, 
but  all  of  them,  during  the  period  of  high  rainfall,  overflow 
their  banks,  causing  (except  in  the  case  of  the  Wallawey 
river  that  flows  for  the  greatest  part  of  its  entire  length 
through  the  '' Bintenna,''  or  dry  zone)  floods  over  large 
portions  of  the  country. 

The  wet  forests,  or  areas  in  which  the  mean  humidity  is  high, 
contain  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  vegetable  life,  and 
it  is  here  that  the  greatest  profusion  of  birds  may  naturally 
be  expected  to  occur,  but  such  is  not  the  case  as  regards 
species.  Numerically  the  individuals  in  the  wet  forests  may 
be  abundant,  but  for  variety  of  species  the  dry  zone  has  tiie 
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preponderance  in  its  favour.  Thus^  taking  two  extreme 
points,  at  Kittulgalla,  where  the  rainfall  is  oyer  200  inches, 
it  is  unusual  to  find  more  than  five  species  of  Hawks ;  on 
the  other  side  of  the  province,  at  Embelipitiye,  more 
than  a  dozen  kinds  will  be  found  in  a  day.  Again,  instead 
of  taking  the  variation  on  an  east-and-west  line  as  above,  let 
us  take  a  north-and-south  direction,  the  former  in  the  hill 
or  high-level  country,  and  the  south  pole  of  observation  in 
the  plains ;  we  shall  find  in  the  hills  Zosterops  ceylonensis, 
Kelaartiapenicillata,Elaphromispalltseri,  Parus  atriceps,  and 
Myophoneus  blighi  as  typical  mountain-forms,  while  our  south 
pole  of  observation  will  take  in  at  a  glance  Haliastur  Indus, 
Pakeomis  torquatus,  MegaUema  zeylanica,  Zanchstomua 
viridirostris,  Caprimulgus  asiatictu,  Thamnobia  fulicata, 
Ixos  luieoluSy  Rhipidura  albijrontata,  not  to  mention  numbers 
of  more  or  less  water-loving  birds.  So  much  for  distribution 
by  altitude.  This,  however,  is  not  the  entire  limit  of  varia- 
tion,  for  while  in  some  cases  altitude  and  rainfall  do  in  a 
measure  restrict  the  individual  limits  of  distribution,  as  well 
as  reduce  the  variety  of  species,  yet  the  position  of  the 
country  as  a  whole  brings  it  within  the  scope  of  migration 
of  numbers  of  birds  from  the  temperate  zones  of  the  earth 
as  well  as  of  purely  tropical  migrants. 

I  venture  to  think,  therefore,  that  distribution  is  to  be 
looked  for  only  among  endemic  species,  and  it  is  here  only,  so 
far  as  my  personal  observations  go,  and  these  extend  over  the 
last  16  years,  that  fixed  areas  of  distribution  can  be  found; 
and  this  distribution  is  further  reacted  upon  by  other  con- 
ditions  of  environment,  such  as  the  presence  or  absence  of 
grass-lands,  swamps,  high  forests,  and  bush-lands. 

Another  very  important  factor  in  bird-distribution  is  the 
influence  of  the  monsoons.  During  the  south-west  monsoon 
months  that  extend  from  the  early  part  of  May  to  the  early 
part  of  September,  most  of  our  migratory  species  are  absent. 
High  winds  prevail,  and  in  parts  of  the  province,  especially 
to  the  north-east,  the  whole  of  the  vegetation  of  the  country 
is  passing  through  a  continuous  period  of  unrest.  Insects 
are  blown  away  to  more  sheltered  spots,  flowers  are  few,  and 
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when  formed  are  rudely  torn  off  and  lost^  and  those  birds 
that  remain  are  forced  to  a  state  of  comparative  privation. 

When^  on  the  other  hand^  the  north-east  monsoon  comes 
in^  with  its  sharp  local  thunderstorm^  a  still  air^  and  a 
burning  sun^  then  bird-life  is  found  in  profusion.  The  first 
of  the  migratory  species  to  appear  is  generally  Motacilla 
melanope.  This  beautiful  little  Wagtail  will  be  found  often 
on  the  1st  of  September,  and  in  a  few  days,  from  the  banks 
of  the  cold  bubbling  streams  in  the  heart  of  the  ''  wilderness 
of  the  Peak/*  down  to  silent  rivers  of  the  ^'Bintenna'* 
country,  this  ever  active  little  bird  will  be  found  in  restless 
movement  in  search  of  its  food.  Soon  after,  and  often 
together  with  this  Wagtail,  will  be  found  Merops  philippensis 
and  Hirundo  rustica,  while  more  to  the  south,  in  the  swamp- 
lands and  rice-fields  (paddi-fields),  the  sportsman  of  the 
country  hopes  to  record  his  bag  of  the  '^  first  Snipe  of  the 
season.'*  The  Snipe  {Gallinago  stenura)  arrives  about  the 
2nd  of  September  and  departs  at  the  end  of  April,  though  it 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  individual  specimens  so  late  as. 
the  10th  of  May.  In  the  hills,  as  well  as  in  the  low  country, 
migratory  species  begin  to  increase  in  number,  counting 
among  them  such  species  as  Cerchneis  tinnuncidti8,Hierococcyx 
varius,  Lanius  cristatus,  Terpsiphone  paradisi,  Phylloscopus 
nitidiLS,  and  Pitta  coronata,  not  to  mention  many  others 
that  are  less  noticeable.  The  stream  of  migration  is  difficult 
to  follow,  as  it  has  never  been  regularly  observed  at  different 
points  at  right  angles  to  its  course  simultaneously ;  but  the 
impression  I  have  gathered  from  my  own  observations  is 
that  in  this  province  the  incoming  stream  strikes  well  to  the 
south  of  the  main  mountain-ranges,  while  the  outgoing  may 
be  taken  at  first  as  a  gradual  thinning  of  species  in  the  hills 
and  increase  in  the  plains,  after  which  the  departure  takes 
place,  probably  in  the  course  of  a  few  nights.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  any  special  places  or  points  at  which  birds 
of  any  one  species  congregate  previous  to  departure,  and  I 
receive  with  doubt  the  statement  insisted  on  by  some  observers 
that  this  association  does  take  place,  as  it  has  not  been  sup- 
ported by  my  own  direct  experience,  beyond  a  few  occasions 
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on  which  I  have  found  large  assemblages  of  birds  of  one 
species  within  one  isolated  area.  These  occasions^  however, 
were  not  at  those  periods  when  the  outward  migration  was 
commenced,  but  rather  on  the  contrary.  I  will,  in  its  proper 
place,  again  refer  to  this  fact  in  its  relation  to  migratory  as 
well  as  endemic  species. 

The  influence  of  vegetation  in  relation  to  the  fluctuation 
of  migration  is  also  obvious,  and  I  will  take  four  types  of 
country  as  illustrating  this : — First,  the  dry  forest-land  within 
the  minimum  rainfall  limit ;  second,  the  wet  forests  within 
the  maximum  rainfall  limit ;  third,  the  grass-  or  patina-land 
limit;  and  fourth,  the  swampy  and  bush-land  limit. 

The  first  of  these,  of  course  excluding  Waders,  includes 
the  greatest  number  of  species,  embracing  migrants  and 
residents  and  a  proportion  of  endemic  species,  in  contra- 
distinction to  birds  that  are  resident  but  not  indigenous. 
The  wet  forests  produce  a  certain  number  more  of  resident 
and  endemic  species  than  the  dry  forests.  The  grass- 
country  is  distinctly  specific  in  distribution,  and  swampy  and 
bush  country  may  be  said  to  exhaust  the  families  of  Waders 
and  supplement  their  numbers  by  a  few  endemic  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  resident  and  migratory  species. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  attempt  to  give  anything 
like  a  description  of  the  botanical  aspect  and  features  of 
such  a  province  as  Sabaragamuwa,  but  I  would  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  fruiting  of  certain  trees  at  regular 
intervals  in  the  year,  and  again  of  others  at  periods  separated 
by  years  of  interval,  bring  about  corresponding  times  within 
which  the  increase  of  certain  frugivorous  birds  can  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  to  this  cause.  For  example,  the  fruiting  of 
the  banyan- tree  will  gather  multitudes  of  Barbets  and 
Pigeons,  while  the  seeding  of  a  gregarious  Strobilanthes  in 
the  highest  hills  brings  the  Jungle-fowl  {GaUua  lafayetti) 
in  the  greatest  abundance  where  before  they  were  only 
occasionally  seen. 

The  valleys  of  the  larger  rivers  appear  to  mark  the  ranges 
of  certain  species,  and  in  this  particular  I  find  the  most 
restricted  to  be  Merops  stvinhoti  and  Carpophoffa  ^enea,  not. 
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of  course^  counting  Kingfishers  or  Waders.  To  this  might 
be  added  a  larger  number,  as  found  in  the  valleys  of  the 
rivers  in  the  dry  forest-region;  but  possibly  that  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  rivers  in  that  locality  are 
always  fringed  with  trees  that^  on  account  of  the  increased 
moisture  at  their  roots^  are  more  healthy^  and  produce  food 
in  the  form  of  fruit,  and  food  for  insect-life,  that  in  its  turn 
is  devoured  by  insectivorous  birds. 

The  period  of  nidification  generally  corresponds  to  that 
of  the  greatest  vegetable  activity,  but  this  is  by  no  means 
true  as  regards  all  the  species.  It  is  also  remarkable 
that  many  birds  are  found  building  just  before  the  burst 
of  the  monsoon,  for  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  birds  hatched 
at  that  time  can  ever  be  brought  to  maturity ;  in  fact,  I  have 
on  many  occasions  found  dead  nestlings  and  nesta  drowned 
out  by  rain. 

In  the  following  list  I  propose  to  give  a  description  of  the 
local  ranges  and  distribution  of  the  birds  of  this  portion  of 
Ceylon.  I  have  followed,  both  in  nomenclature  as  well 
as  classification,  the  names  and  arrangement  adopted  by 
Col.  W.  V.  Legge  in  his  monograph  of  Ceylon  birds,  a  work 
that,  I  may  presume  to  remark,  is  not  only  a  monument 
to  the  industry  of  its  gifted  author,  but  is  an  admirable 
text-book  of  the  ornithology  of  the  island  of  Ceylon. 

ACCIPITRES. 

1.  Circus  cineraceus  Mont.  (Legge,  'Birds  of  Ceylon,' 
p.  12). 

A  migratory  visitor  and  very  variable  in  colour.  I  have 
found  it  in  the  dry  zone  to  the  south  of  the  province  and  in 
the  grassy  country  to  the  east,  where  it  may  be  mistaken  for 
the  next  species. 

2.  Circus  macrurus  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  17). 

A  regular  migrant,  arriving  in  large  numbers  in  October 
and  spreading  over  the  open  country  up  to  the  highest  hills. 
It  does  not  occur  in  forest-land,  but  is  found  in  both  marsh- 
and  grass-laud,  besides  frequently  visiting  the  tea-plantations. 
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where  occasionally  it  gets  shot.  It  leayes  the  province 
towards  the  end  of  the  N.E.  monsoon^  about  which  time  it 
is  most  abundant  in  swampy  lands. 

3.    ASTUR  TRIVIRGATU8  (LcggC,  B.  of  C.  p.  20). 

A  resident  species  and  confined  to  the  forests  at  both  high 
and  low  altitudes^  but  I  have  not  found  it  in  the  strictly  dry 
zone.  Its  eggs  have  been  taken  in  Ceylon,  but  I  have  not 
seen  them.  I  have  noticed  that  during  the  north-east 
monsoon  this  Goshawk  is  more  plentiful  at  high  altitudes 
than  during  the  opposite  season. 

4.  ASTUR  RADIUS  (Lcggc,  B.  of  C.  p.  23) . 

I  have  observed  this  bird  most  frequently  at  2500  feet 
elevation  in  open  land.  It  is  a  resident  species  and  very 
solitary  in  its  habits. 

5.  BUTEO  PLUMIPES  (Lcggc,  B.  of  C.  p.  81). 

I  have  seen  only  the  skin  of  one  shot  in  the  Bambara- 
botowa  forests.     A  rare  visitor  to  Ceylon. 

6.  LOPHOTRIORCHIS  KIENERI  (LcggC,  B.  of  C.  p.  43). 

I  have  only  on  one  occasion  seen  this  fine  bird  at  2300  feet 
elevation  flying  round  some  high  forest  and  rocky  land  near 
Balangoda  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  province. 

7.  Neopus  malayensis  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  47). 

This  is  an  abundant  species,  but  though  it  is  often  seen 
up  to  the  highest  elevations,  it  is  more  frequently  met  with 
in  the  drier  portions  of  the  province  :  thus  it  may  be  found 
more  common  to  the  east  than  in  the  western  half  of 
Sabaragamuwa.     Residen  t . 

8.  Spizaetus  kelaarti  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  51,  pi.  i.). 
Peculiar  to  Ceylon  and  confined  to  the  hill-country  at 

high  altitudes.  A  fine  specimen  shot  by  myself  was  obtained 
at  an  altitude  of  5000  feet. 

The  restriction  of  this  species  to  high  elevation  and  to 
forest-clad  hills  is  noticeable  in  the  case  of  a  bird  with  such 
powerful  flight. 
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9.  Spizaetus  ceylonensis  (Legge^  B.  of  C.  p.  55^  pi.  ii.)* 
A  low-country  species  and  frequenting  only  the  dry  forests^ 

where  I  have  found  it  towards  the  base  of  the  southern 
hills. 

10.  Spilornis  spilogaster  (Legge^  B.  of  C.  p.  61). 
Common  nearly  all  over  the  province^  but  more  abundant 

in  the  dry  parts.     It  is  a  resident  species. 

11.  Haliastur  INDUS  (Lcggc,  B.  of  C.  p.  76). 
Restricted  to  the  dry  zone  of  the  province,     I  have  found 

it  hawking  in  great  numbers  over  the  tanks  in  the  south-east^ 
where  it  may  be  found  all  through  the  year.  Resident,  but 
I  am  not  aware  that  it  breeds  in  the  province. 

12.  ElANUS  CiERULEUS  (Lcggc,  B.  of  C.  p.  85). 

A  common  species,  most  frequently  found  affecting  the 
grass-lands  of  the  province,  but  not  strictly  confined  thereto. 
It  is  distinctly  more  plentiful  during  the  N.E.  monsoon,  and 
must  therefore  be  regarded  as  partially  migratory. 

13.  Cerchneis  tinnunculus  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  114). 

A  migrant  during  the  N.E.  monsoon,  during  which  period 
it  may  be  found  at  all  elevations,  but  is  not  so  particularly 
abundant  in  the  wettest  or  driest  parts  of  the  province.  It 
becomes  scarce  in  April,  during  which  month  it  probably 
takes  its  departure. 

STRIGES. 

14.  Ketupa  ceylonensis  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  127). 

A  dry- zone  bird,  but  occasionally  found  up  to  2500  feet 
altitude  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rivers  only.  Its  favourite 
haunts  in  Sabaragamuwa  appear  to  be  in  the  large  trees 
fringing  the  rivers  and  tanks  in  the  ''  Bintenna,^'  where  this 
large  Owl  may  be  found  all  the  year  round.  I  am  not  able 
to  record  anything  of  its  nidification. 

15.  Bubo  nipalensis  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  131). 

I  record  this  species  with  much  hesitation  as  being  found 
in  the  wet  forests.     I  base  my  record  on  a  description  that  I 
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receiyed  from  a  friend^  who  procured  and  described  what  1 
belieye  to  have  been  a  specimen  of  it^  but  I  cannot  speak  of 
it  with  certainty.     Its  occurrence  is,  however,  very  probable. 

16.  Scops  bakkaumsa  (L^^^  B.  of  C.  p.  135). 

A  very  common  resident  species  throughout  the  province 
up  to  2500  feet,  but  more  numerous  at  lower  altitudes. 

17.  Scops  MiNUTus  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  142,  pi.  iv.  fig.  2). 
An  endemic  species.     I  have  only  once  procured   this 

beautiful  little  Owl  at  4000  feet  in  high  forest. 

18.  NiNox  SCUTULATA.  (Lcggc,  B.  of  C.  p.  145). 
Recorded  as  common,  but  that  is  not  my  experience,  as  I 

have  obtained  it  only  once  from  the  wet  forests  in  the  Balan« 
goda  district  at  2500  feet  elevation. 

19.  Glaucidium  castanonotum  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  149, 
pi.  iv.  fig.  1). 

An  abundant  resident  species,  and  mostly  confined  to  the 
wet  forests  of  the  higher  ranges.  I  have  met  with  it  in 
dense  forest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Adam's  Peak,  and 
again  near  the  Horton  Plains. 

20.  Syrnium  indrani  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  155,  pi.  v.  fig.  1). 
This  is  the  so-called  Devil-bird  of  the  Europeans,  and  is 

regarded  by  the  natives  of  the  country  as  a  creature  of  ill 
omen,  probably  because  of  its  wild  and  unearthly  cries.  The 
question  has  often  been  raised  whether  this  Owl  is  the  real 
cause  of  the  dreaded  cry  or  not ;  but  while  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  the  hoot  of  the  Eagle-Owl  (Bubo  nipalensia)  is 
equally  appalling,  yet,  from  my  own  experience,  I  can  assert 
that  the  application  of  the  local  name  is  fully  justified  in  the 
case  of  this  species.  I  have  on  two  occasions  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  the  cry  of  this  Owl,  which  can  only  be 
described  as  blood-curdling.  On  the  first  occasion  I  was 
walking  through  a  small  clump  of  dense  forest,  and  just  as  I 
was  getting  out  into  some  grass-land  (patina)  I  heard  sounds 
that  led  me  to  believe  a  woman  or  a  child  was  being  murdered. 
It  was  a  cloudless  night,  with  a  full  moon  shining,  as  clear 
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as  day^  and  so  I  could  see  all  round  me  with  perfect  dis- 
tinctness. I  looked  about^  expecting  each  moment  to  find  a 
dead  body^  when  presently  I  heard  a  few  feet  from  me  a 
deep  hiss^  followed  by  a  chuckling  sort  of  laugh^  and  this 
again  succeeded  by  a  gurgling  sort  of  sob.  Then  followed  a 
deep  and  melancholy  wail^  ending  in  something  like  a  scream. 
I  stood  perfectly  still,  but  very  uncomfortable,  till  I  saw 
just  a  little  above  me  a  large  Owl,  in  the  full  pure 
light  of  the  moon,  moving  its  body  and  puffing  out  its 
feathers  as  each  cry  followed  the  last.  A  movement  on  my 
part  soon  stopped  all  further  sound,  and  the  bird  slowly 
assumed  a  more  dignified  attitude.  The  close  bold  barring 
on  the  feathers  could  be  clearly  seen  in  the  moonlight,  and 
the  dead  silence  that  followed  the  bird's  noticing  me  within 
a  few  paces  of  it  make  it  certain  that  this  bird  was  the  cause 
of  the  fearful  sounds  I  heard,  and  which  it — perhaps  unfortu- 
nately— did  not  repeat.  So  soon  as  I  moved  it  flew  off*  with 
a  slow,  noiseless  flight,  and  I  heard  no  more.  My  second 
experience  was  much  the  same,  except  that  on  this  occasion 
the  bird  was  seated  on  a  stump  of  a  fallen  tree,  and  it  was 
startled  by  me  before  it  got  much  beyond  the  overture  of  its 
dreadful  opera. 

This  is  a  resident  species,  affecting  the  wet  forests  up  to 
the  highest  ranges.  I  obtained  a  chick  and  reared  it  up  to  a 
full-sized  bird ;  but  all  the  time  I  had  it  I  never  heard  it 
produce  any  sound  but  a  hiss,  or  at  times  a  contented  sort  of 
chuckle  when  I  gave  it  its  food.  The  general  belief  among 
the  Singalese  is  that  this  bird  cries  only  when  there  is  a 
death,  but  they  fail  to  perceive  that  if  such  was  the  case  the 
bird  would  be  pretty  generally  employed  I 

21.  Phodilus  assimilis  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  161,  pi.  v. 
fig.  2). 

A  very  rare  resident  species,  indigenous  to  the  country. 
I  have  obtained  it  from  the  forests  bordering  the  wet  zone 
in  the  Balangoda  district,  and  it  has  again  been  procured 
in  the  wet  forests  of  the  Kukulu  Korah  section  of  the 
province.       It  is    also  recorded  from   Kaduganawa,  near 


Kand^',  mod  probaUT  reisorts  to  tlie  damp  foit^tn  about  tliat 
localitT. 

The  rich,  soft  plomage  of  this  bird  is  Tciy  boautifVil  and 
striking. 

PSITTACI, 

22.  VAUEomsn  BTPATaius  (Le^ge,  B.  of  C.  p.  168). 
Confined  to  the  dry  tone  and  foand  in  greater  abundance 

the  nearer  one  gets  to  the  £.  and  S  JS.  limits  of  the  province. 
It  may  often  be  found  near  the  foot  of  the  hills  in  the 
intmor,  but  then  it  occurs  as  a  straggler. 

23.  PikUBORNis  TORQUATUs  Boddscrt  (Legre,  B.  of  C. 
p.  171). 

One  of  the  favourite  cage-birds  of  the  country.  The 
Singalese  are  particularly  fond  of  this  bird,  and  there  is 
hardly  a  town  in  the  province  where  it  may  not  be  fouud  as 
one  of  the  domestic  auimals  of  one  or  more  households.  It 
is  met  with  in  the  wild  state  in  vast  numbers  in  the  dry  tone, 
and  one  district  on  the  borders  of  Sabaragamuwa  is  called 
the  ''Girrawa  Pattu/'  or  Parrot  "Pattu/'  owing  to  the 
presence  of  these  birds.  It  breeds  in  large,  high  trees,  in 
holes  in  the  trunk  or  branches,  laying  four  or  five  white 
eggs.  The  eggs  are  free  from  any  gloss,  and  look  more  or 
less  chalky. 

24.  Pal^ornis  ctanocephalus  (Lcgge,  B.  of  C.  p.  174). 
This  very  beautiful  Parrot  takes  up  a  more  intermediate 

distribution,  being  most  common  between  the  very  wet  and 
very  dry  zones,  and  may  often  be  found  in  the  open  country 
at  yery  liigh  altitudes.  It  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  forest 
species,  and  affects  districts  where  most  of  the  land  is  open, 
breeding  in  solitary  trees.  After  the  S.W.  monsoon  is  past 
it  spreads  up  into  the  tea-districts,  where  it  may  often  be 
met  with  in  small  noisy  flocks  of  six  or  eight  birds. 

25.  PALiEORNis  cALTHROPiB  (Leggc,  B.  of  C.  p.  177,  pi.  vi. 
fig.l). 

An  indigenous  species  and  more  distinctly  confined  to  the 
wet  zone  and  damp  forests,  but  I  have  occasionally  met  witli 
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it  also  in  the  dry  country^  where  it  must  be  regarded  as  a 
straggler.  It  breeds  in  high  forests  and,  like  all  the  fore- 
going, in  big  trees.     Eggs  pure  white  and  devoid  of  gloss. 

26.  LoEicuLus  iNDicus  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  180,  pi.  vi. 

fig.  2). 

Peculiar  to  Ceylon.  I  am  inclined  to  consider  that  this 
species  should  be  regarded  as  more  abundant  in  the  inter- 
mediate districts  between  the  wet  and  dry  zones,  as  it  is 
certainly  to  be  found  in  greater  numbers  in  that  limit  than 
in  the  extremes.  It  often  ascends  up  to  the  highest  hills, 
but  is  then  only  an  occasional  visitor.  It  breeds  in  high 
trees,  but  I  have  never  succeeded  in  procuring  the  eggs. 

In  Colombo  it  may  be  frequently  found  for  sale,  and  is 
known  as  the  '*  Love-bird/' 

PICARI^. 

27.  Iyngipicus  gymnophthalmos  Blyth  (Legge,  B.  of  C. 
p.  186). 

This  is  our  smallest  Woodpecker,  and  much  more  often 
heard  than  seen.  It  is  most  frequently  found  round  the 
base  of  the  hill-country,  on  the  limits  of  the  dry  zone,  but 
rarely  in  the  very  wet  country.  It  frequents  high  dead  trees 
and  the  solitary  clumps  of  them  that  are  often  to  be  found 
in  grass-lands,  but  it  is  nowhere  particularly  abundant. 

Travancore  and  Ceylon. 

28.  Cheysocolaptes  stricklandi  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  188, 
pi.  vii.) . 

Indigenous  to  Ceylon.  So  far  as  this  province  goes  it 
must  be  regarded  as  a  purely  forest  species,  and  more  abun- 
dant in  the  wet  zone  up  to  high  altitudes  than  elsewhere. 
It  is  frequently  met  with  at  over  6000  feet  elevation  and 
down  at  100,  but  I  have  not  met  with  it  except  as  above 
stated. 

I  have  not  seen  the  eggs,  but  I  have  found  the  nests.  The 
birds  appear  to  be  shy  in  their  breeding-habits,  as  on  each 
occasion  that  I  examined  the  nests  they  were  promptly 
abandoned. 
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29.  GeCINUS  STRIOLATU8  (LcggG,  B.  of  C.  p.  194). 

A  more  or  less  strictly  forest  species^  and  found  from  2500 
to  6000  feet.  On  all  occasions  that  I  have  found  it^  I  have 
observed  that  it  was  in  forests  away  from  the  open  lands^ 
but  I  find  that  Legge  states  that  it  is  almost  entirely 
restricted  to  the  Patinas. 

30.  Chrysophlegma  xanthoderus  (Legge,  B.  of  C. 
p.  197). 

Not  uncommon,  and  chiefly  confined  to  the  medium  wet 
zone,  extending  down  to  the  limits  of  the  dry  country. 

I  obtained  iu  March  1892  two  eggs  from  the  trunk  of  a 
Ficus  glomerata.  The  eggs  were  pure  white,  and  rested  on 
a  roughly  hollowed  cup  in  centre  of  a  decayed  portion  of  the 
tree.     This  Woodpecker  occurs  in  S.  India  and  Travancore. 

31.    MiCROPTERNUS  GULARIS   (LcggC,  B.  of  C.  p.  200). 

Chiefly  a  dry-zone  bird  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
discover,  but  I  have  on  one  occasion  met  with  it  in  a  coco- 
nut garden  in  Eatnapura. 

In  the  dry  country  to  the  east  I  have  frequently  found  it 
on  fresh  incrustations  on  ant-lulls,  eating  white  ants,  to 
which  it  would  appear  to  be  partial. 

32.  Brachypternus  ceylonus  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  202, 
pi.  viii.). 

An  indigenous  species.  It  occurs  all  through  the  wet 
country  of  the  province  below  3000  feet,  and  is  frequently 
met  with  in  the  gardens  belonging  to  natives.  I  obtained 
three  eggs  of  this  Woodpecker  from  the  dead  branch  of  an 
Artocarpus  nobilis.  The  eggs  are  pure  white  and  glossy. 
Beyond  making  a  deep  excavation  into  the  centre  of  the 
branch,  the  nest  was  of  the  crudest  description,  and  the  eggs 
were  mixed  up  with  wood  chips  &c. 

33.  Meoal^ma  zeylanica  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  208,  pi.  x. 

fig.  1). 

A  common  indigenous  species,  spreading  over  both  wet 

and  dry  parts  of  the  province  up  to  2500  feet,  after  which  it 
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is  rarely  seen.  In  point  of  numbers  I  have  found  this 
Barbet  more  abundant  in  the  dry  zoue^  but  it  is  not  speci- 
ally restricted  thereto. 

The  eggs  are  always  laid  in  holes  in  trees^  and  are  pure 
white  with  a  creamy  white  gloss. 

34.  MEOALiKMA  FLAVIFRONS  (LcggC,  B.  of  C.  p.  212,  pi.  X. 

fig.  2). 

An  indigenous  and  abundant  species,  common  all  over 
the  province. 

It  breeds  like  M.  zeylanica.     Eggs  white. 

35.  XANTHOLiBMA    RUBRICAPILLA    (LeggC,  B.  of   C.  p.  215, 

pi.  xi.  fig.  1). 

Indigenous,  and  up  to  about  3000  feet  nearly  as  common 
as  MegaUBtna  flavifrons.  It  breeds  in  holes  in  dead  branches 
of  soft-wood  trees.     Eggs  very  round  and  glossy  white. 

36.  Xanthol^ma  HiEMACEPHALA  (Lcgge,  B.  of  C.  p.  218). 
Strictly  a  dry- zone  species.      It  occurs  in  the  Kegalla 

district  towards  the  north-west,  and  again  in  the  Kolonna 
Korah  towards  the  Tangalla  district. 

37.  CUCULUS  SONNERATI  (Lcggc,  B.  of  C.  p.  233). 

A  rare  dry- zone  bird,  occurring  sparingly  in  plains  below 
the  Rakwana  hills. 

Recorded  from  South  Konkan  by  Vidal  (*  Stray  Feathers,* 
1881,  p.  54). 

38.  HiERococcYx  vARius  (Lcggc,  B.  of  C.  p.  240). 

A  migrant,  arriving  in  the  province  late  in  October  and 
departing  again  in  May.  Duriug  its  stay  it  is  particularly 
restless  and  noisy,  and  may  be  heard  uttering  its  monotonous 
and  gamut-like  cry  at  all  times  of  the  day,  and  often  on 
moonlight  nights. 

It  does  not  appear  to  confine  itself  to  any  particular 
altitude  or  zone,  as  it  is  equally  common  through  the  low 
country  as  well  as  the  hills. 

39.  SURNICULUS  LUOUBRIS  (Lcggc,  B.  of  C.  p.  243). 

I  have  only  twice  obtained  this  Cuckoo,  in  the  Balangoda 
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district.      On  the  first  occasion  I  found  it,  it  was  being 
tormented  by  Drongos  that  actually  pecked  it  to  death. 

40.  CoCCYSTES  JACOBINUS  (Lcggc,  B.  of  C.  p.  246). 

I  haye  met  with  it  only  in  the  dry  zone,  in  the  plains  ex- 
tending towards  the  south. 

41.  CoccYSTEs  coROMANDUs  (Loggc,  B.  of  C.  p.  249). 

I  obtained  a  single  specimen  of  this  Cuckoo  during  the 
N.E.  monsoon,  at  2300  feet  altitude,  in  the  Balangoda 
district. 

42.   EUDYNAHIS  HONORATA  (LcggC,  B.  of  C.  p.  251). 

An  abundant  low-country  species,  but  rarely  found  above 
1000  feet.  It  breeds  in  the  country^  depositing  its  eggs  in 
the  nests  of  the  Black  Crow. 

This  is,  without  exception,  the  most  noisy  bird  in  the 
country,  and  during  the  breeding-season  its  cry  is  most 
irritating  and  monotonous. 

43.  Ph(enicophaes  pyrrhocephalus  (Legge,  B.  of  C. 
p.  255,  pi.  xii.). 

An  endemic  species,  rarely  found  above  3000  feet  in  this 
province,  and  more  abundantly  at  low  levels  on  the  confines 
of  the  dry  zone.  I  obtained  some  young  birds  just  able  to 
fly  at  a  place  called  Kurugangmodera,  and  found  both  parent- 
birds  taking  an  active  part  in  feeding  the  young  ones.  This 
beautiful  Cuckoo  is  the  only  gregarious  one  of  the  family,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  in  Ceylon. 

44.  Zanclostomus  viridirostris  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  258). 
Distinctly  a  dry-zone  bird.     It  occurs  on  the  north  in  the 

Kegalla  district,  where,  up  to  1500  feet,  it  is  not  uncommon. 
Again,  towards  the  east,  and  right  down  to  the  base  of  the 
Morowak  Korah  hills,  it  is  fairly  plentiful,  and  ascends  as 
far  as  Balangoda,  where  I  have  obtained  it  at  2000  feet. 

45.  Centropus  RUPiPENNis  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  260). 
Common  all  over  the  province,  except  perhaps  at  the  altitude 

of  5000  feet  and  over.  It  avoids  the  deep  forests,  preferring 
the  outskirts,  gardens,  and  fields,  where  it  is  always 
abundant. 

SER.  VII. ^VOL.  IV.  2  b 
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46.  Centropus  chlororhynchus  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  263, 
pi.  xiii.). 

Indigenous.  I  have  met  with  it  only  in  the  country 
extending  from  the  northward  base  of  the  Rakwana  hills 
towards  the  Wallawey  river,  and  again  on  the  northern 
confines  of  the  Kegalla  district  in  the  valley  of  the  Maha 
Oya.  I  notice  that  Legge  records  it  from  the  Ratnapura  side 
of  the  Peak  range,  but  though  I  resided  there  for  several  years 
I  did  not  observe  it. 

47.  Harpactes  fasciatus  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  269). 

A  bird  with  a  very  wide  distribution  in  the  Sabaragamuwa 
Province.  I  have  found  it  in  dense,  gloomy,  wet  forests  in 
the  wilderness  of  the  Peak,  in  the  cold  hill-forests  near  the 
Horton  Plains,  and  again  in  the  satinwood  forests  of  the 
dry  zone  to  the  south  and  east.  In  the  wet  country  on  the 
borders  of  the  Western  Province  it  becomes  fairly  common, 
but  cannot  be  regarded  as  plentiful  anywhere. 

I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Mr.  Simmons,  of  the  Public 
Works  Department,  for  some  information  as  to  this  bird's 
nidification.  According  to  him,  the  nest  was  placed  in  a 
hollow  of  a  dead  kittul  palm  (Caryota  urens)  ;  the  eggs  were 
mottled  over  with  a  number  of  richly-coloured  spots,  but 
were  unfortunately  lost. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  a  second  species  of  Trogon  is 
to  be  found  in  the  South  and  S.E.  of  Ceylon,  as  on  one 
occasion  when  I  was  out  plant-collecting  I  came  upon  a 
most  brilliantly-marked  Harpactes  with  a  vermilion  breast, 
with  very  bright  chestnut  upper  surface,  and  less  of  the 
blue  colouring  round  the  eyes  and  gape,  and  more  like 
Mr.  Keulemans's  beautiful  figure  of  H.  whiteheadi  (Ibis, 
1888,  pi.  xii.).  I  had  a  close  view  of  the  bird — it  was  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kivinde  river  in  the  Southern-Province  dry 
zone — and  I  could  clearly  see  that  it  was  not  our  common 
bird. 

48.  Anthracocerus  coronatus  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  272). 
A  strictly  dry-zone  bird.     I  have  only  found  it  up  the 
valley  of  the  Wallawey  river  in   this   province   as   far    as 
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Embelipitiy^^  and  again  more  to  the  south  in  the  plains^ 
towards  Hambantotta. 

49.  TocKus  ciNGALBNsis*  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  275, 
pi.  xiv.). 

Peculiar  to  Ceylon.  I  have  obtained  it  both  in  the  forests 
of  the  dry  zone  as  well  as  in  the  wet  up  to  3000  feet,  and  I 
have  at  rare  intervals  seen  it  at  5000  feet.  I  am  under 
obligation  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Jenkins  for  having  obtained  an  egg 
of  this  species  for  me  from  the  Oillimali  forests.  It  was  a 
dull  white  in  colour  and  broadly  oval  in  shape.  Again,  at 
Kndeniya,  in  the  Kegalla  district,  I  found  a  newly-hatched 
bird,  just  able  to  fly,  being  fed  by  both  parents.  The  nest 
was  in  the  hollow  of  a  Dipterocarpus  zeylanicus  at  a  great 
height  from  the  ground;  but  I  was  unable  to  secure  any 
part  of  it,  as  the  hen  had  broken  her  way  out  from  the  mud- 
surroundings  that  undoubtedly  are  used. 

50.  Upupa  nioripennis  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  278). 

A  strictly  dry-zone  bird.  It  is  almost  confined  to  the 
borders  of  the  south  of  the  province  next  to  the  Hamban- 
totta district,  where  it  is  fairly  numerous  in  the  open  scrubby 
plains. 

51.  CORACIAS  INDICA  (Lcggc,  B.  of  C.  p.  281). 

I  have  obtained  this  bird  in  the  intermediate  region  be- 
tween the  wet  and  dry  parts  of  the  province,  both  in  the 
north  and  west.  It  appears  to  some  extent  to  migrate 
between  these  limits ;  thus  I  have  found  it  abundantly  in 
the  wet-zone  country  adjoining  the  Colombo  district,  and 
again  in  the  hot  plains  below  the  Alagela  mountain-range. 

52.  EuRYSTOMUs  ORiENTALis  (Lcggc,  B.  of  C.  p.  285). 
The  distribution  of  this  extremely  rare  bird  is  apparently 

confined  to  one  part  of  the  province,  where  I  have  found  it 
on  the  Gongala  range  of  hills,  and  on  a  continuation  of  the 
same  chain  of  hills  into  the  Kukulu  Korah,  where,  in  January 
1893, 1  again  met  with  it.     The  hills  I  refer  to  are  on  the 

*  Surely  this  name  should  be  written  cingalensiSf  and  not  gingalemtSf 
as  the  latter  is  absurd. 

2b2 
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limit  of  the  wet  zone^  where  they  rise  abruptly  from  the 
hot  plains.  I  found  a  specimen  in  the  private  collection  of 
a  friend^  who  stated  that  he  had  shot  it  at  the  top  of 
Longford  Estate^  which  is  near  the  summit  of  the  range  just 
mentioned. 

53.  Alcedo  bbnoalensis  (Legge^  B.  of  C.  p.  292). 

Abundant  throughout  the  province,  and  found  breeding 
up  to  3000  feet  altitude. 

The  effect  of  rainfall,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  humidity, 
distinctly  modifies  the  colouring  in  some,  if  not  in  all  birds, 
and  I  do  not  know  a  better  example  of  this  than  in  the 
present  species.  I  have  obtained  specimens  of  it  from  the 
driest  parts  of  the  province,  and  again  from  the  wettest,  and 
the  difference  in  general  colour  was  one  of  several  degrees  of 
fihade.  Thus,  taking  the  examples  of  Alcedo  bengcdensis 
obtained  at  Bedigantotta  on  the  Wallawey  river,  say  12  miles 
in  a  direct  line  from  Hambantotta,  with  a  mean  rainfall  of 
42  inches,  and  comparing  them  with  examples  obtained  in  the 
valley  of  the  Kuru  river,  that  drains  an  area  over  which  the 
rainfall  exceeds  300  inches,  it  is  almost  as  comparing  brown 
with  black.  The  dry-zone  forms  are  always  paler,  with  a 
greenish  gloss  over  the  blue  colouring,  while  the  wet-zone 
birds  are  of  a  deep  blue  on  all  the  blue  patches.  I  think  this 
fact  may  be  explained  in  this  way  :  that  as  vegetation  is  more 
rank  in  wet  steamy  localities  than  in  the  plains,  where  for 
months  hardly  a  drop  of  rain  falls  to  revive  the  drooping 
undergrowth,  it  must  follow  that  the  more  dense  the  vege- 
tation, the  deeper  the  shadows  cast  by  trees  &c.  on  the  banks 
of  streams,  and  by  adaptation,  the  coloration  of  the  forms 
inhabiting  such  spots  will  be  varied  accordingly.  I  noticed 
in  Borneo,  while  working  on  the  Segalind  river,  that  in  some 
of  the  most  gloomy  growths  of  vegetation  there  were  the 
darkest  forms  of  this  Kingfisher,  while  specimens  taken  from 
the  paddi-fields  in  the  North-western  Province  of  Ceylon 
might  at  first  glance  be  easily  taken  for  a  different  species 
when  the  two  were  set  side  by  side,  if  colour  only  were 
taken  as  a  standard  on  which  to  base  specific  differences. 
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The  eggs  are  generally  three  in  number  and  of  a  pure 
glossy  white  colour^  with  a  shade  of  pink  before  they  are 
blown. 

54.  Pelaroopsis  ourial  (Legge^  B.  of  C.  p.  295). 

Generally  speaking  a  low-country  bird^  and  in  Sabaraga- 
muwa Province  I  think  about  equally  abundant  in  both 
zones.  I  have  found  it  at  2300  feet  elevation^  but  it  rarely 
migrates  above  1000  feet. 

I  obtained  three  eggs  from  a  nest  constructed  in  the  dead 
branch  of  a  kumbuk  tree  {Terminalia  fflabra)  that  was 
overhanging  a  river. 

55.  Halcyon  smyrnensis  (Legge^B.  of  C.  p.  298). 
Found  up  to  5000  feet^  but  is  much  more  abundant  at 

about  1000  feet^  at  which  altitude  it  may  be  found  in  almost 
every  paddi-field.     It  breeds  in  the  province. 

5G.  Cetx  tridactyla  (Legge^  B.  of  C.  p.  303). 

I  have  met  with  this  bird  only  about  six  times^  and  on 
each  occasion  in  the  low  country.  I  am  not  able  to  say 
whether  it  is  more  exclusively  a  dry-zone  form  than  the 
opposite^  as  the  few  opportunities  I  have  had  of  seeing  it 
are  insufficient  to  base  conclusions  upon. 

57.  Merops  phillipensis  (Legge^  B.  of  C.  p.  306). 

A  very  abundant  migrant,  arriving  in  Ceylon  early  in 
September  and  departing  again  towards  the  end  of  April. 
During  its  stay  it  is  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  open 
country,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rice- fields^  where 
it  is  particularly  common.  It  is  not  a  forest  species,  and  as 
distinct  from  the  next  species  it  is  not  a  dry-zone  bird^ 
though  it  is  often  found  close  to  the  sea-coast.  I  have  not 
met  with  its  eggs. 

58.  Merops  tiridis  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  309). 

I  have  found  this  Bee-eater  only  in  the  very  driest  part 
of  the  province,  between  Embelipittiya  and  Bedigantotta, 
where  it  is  very  common  on  the  low  scrub  open  land. 

59.  Merops  swinhoii  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  312). 

In  this  province  I  have  found  the  Chestnut-headed  Bee- 
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eater  strictly  confined  to  the  valleys  of  the  larger  rivers 
within  the  wet  zone :  thus  it  is  common  in  the  valley  of  the 
Kaluganga  from  Oillimally  to  Kalutara;  in  the  Kalani 
Ganga  from  Colombo  to  the  Kehelgama  hills  and  its  tribu- 
tary streams. 

60.    CHiETURA  OIOANTEA  (LcggC^  B.  of  C.  p.  314). 

It  is  difficult  to  place  a  limit  within  a  province  across 
which  a  bird  could  fly  in  a  couple  of  hours^  so  I  am  unable 
in  this  instance  to  assign  a  specific  locality  or  zone  to  this 
fine  Swift.  It  is  rather  more  abundant  on  the  whole  at 
high  altitudes,  about  5000  feet,  than  in  the  plains,  but  I  have 
also  met  with  it  in  the  Bintenna. 

61.  Ctpselus  melba  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  317). 

Like  the  last,  a  bird  of  immense  power  of  flight,  and  thus 
difficult  to  locate.  I  have  found  it  along  the  southern  slopes 
of  the  Peak  Range  right  up  to  the  Galagama  Valley  and 
the  Horton  Plains. 

62.  Cypselus  affinis  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  319). 

I  have  met  with  this  bird  at  irregular  intervals  in  the 
lower  hill-country  towards  the  east  of  the  province,  but  only 
as  a  visitor. 

63.  Cypselus  batassiensis  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  322). 
Chiefly  confined  to  the  open  country  in  the  eastern  centre 

of  the  province.     It  is  rarely  found  at  high  altitudes,  but 
may  occasionally  be  seen  in  small  flocks  in  both  the  Rukwana 
and  Balangoda  hill-ranges. 
South  India  and  Burmah. 

64.  CoLLocALiA  francica  (Lcggc,  B.  of  C.  p.  324). 

A  common  species  in  this  province,  and  breeding  in  many 
of  the  deeper  rocky  ravines  of  wet  forests.  I  have  met  with 
"  breeding-stations  "  at  2000  feet  and  up  to  5000  feet,  but 
in  all  instances  directly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  water. 
Close  to  the  province-boundary  there  is  a  large  cave  known 
to  the  natives  as  Liniyagalla,  or  the  Swifts'  Rock,  where 
many  years  ago  the  right  to  collect  their  nests  was  sold  by 
Government  to  a  Chinaman.     But  this  source  of  revenue 
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does  not  now  exist  in  Ceylon,  as  there  are  but  few  Chinese 
in  the  island^  and  the  quality  of  the  nests  obtained  is  so 
poor  as  not  to  justify  their  being  collected  for  exportatiou. 

65.  Dendrocuelidon  coronatus  (Legge^  B.  of  C.  p.  328). 
Frequently  found  throughout  the  province,  but  not  above 

3000  feet^  and  more  particularly  in  the  intermediate  districts 
between  the  wet  and  dry  zones. 

66.  Batrachostomus  moniliobr  (Legge^  B.  of  C.  p.  331). 
I  have  only  once  met  with  this  very  curious  bird  in  the 

Balangoda  district  (wet  zone),  when  I  found  an  example 
sitting  asleep  on  the  low  branch  of  a  tree.  Having  no  gun 
in  my  hand  at  the  moment,  I  could  not  shoot  it,  but  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt  as  to  its  identity. 

67.  Caprimulous  kelaarti  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  337). 

I  have  found  this  bird  only  in  the  highest  parts  of  the 
province,  where  it  appears  to  be  confined  to  forests  border- 
ing grass-lands.  Its  curious  note  can  often  be  heard  in  the 
jungle  during  the  day,  but  it  rarely  ventures  within  sight 
till  the  shades  of  evening  have  fallen. 

A  nest  was  procured — ^if  nest  it  could  be  called — ^by 
a  friend,  containing  one  egg,  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining.  It  was  of  a  yellowish-salmon  colour,  broadly 
blotched  with  brown. 

68.  Caprimulous  atripennis  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  340). 

A  dry-zone  bird,  though  not  strictly  so,  as  I  have  found  it 
on  the  confines  of  the  wet  zone  repeatedly ;  but  in  point  of 
abundance  I  have  met  with  the  greatest  numbers  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills  on  the  east  of  the  province,  where  it  may  easily 
be  distinguished  by  its  curious  habit  of  sitting  on  the  branches 
of  the  trees  and  bushes,  unlike  the  following. 

69.  Caprimulous  asiaticus  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  343). 
This  is  our  commonest  Nightjar,  and  is  found  in  all  parts 

of  the  province  up  to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  ascending  up  to 
2500  feet  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  country.  I  have 
observed  a  curious  break  in  the  distribution  of  this  bird  that 
is  worthy  of  remark. 
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This  Nightjar  is  found  in  abundance  in  the  little  village 
of  Veralupe^  that  adjoins  the  town  of  Ratnapura^  but  half 
a  ipile  to  the  east  it  does  not  occur^  and  a  little  beyond 
it  again  appears  in  numbers.  I  can  find  no  explanation  for 
this  curious  phenomenon^  though  I  have  watched  the  case 
with  curiosity  for  some  years. 

[To  be  continued.] 


XXXIJ.—  Notes  on  the  Birds  of  Northern  Formosa. 

By  J.  D.  D.  La  Touche*. 

1.  Merula  pallida  (Om.). 

A  common  Thrush  in  winter  in  Northern  Formosa.  Seen 
as  late  as  15th  April.  I  shot  at  Tokoham  on  27th  January 
a  male  example  of  this  species  in  full  adult  plumage^  and  one 
showing  a  little  white  on  the  throat.  Another  shot  on  the 
North  Hill  on  19th  February  is  in  nearly  as  fine  plumage  as 
the  first  of  the  Tokoham  birds. 

I  have  only  pale-throated  specimens  from  Fohkien^  and  one 
or  two  of  these  show  a  faint  eyebrow. 

2.  Merula  chrtsolaus  (Temm.). 

None  of  this  species  were  noticed  during  the  winter^  but 
two  were  obtained  near  Hob^  on  5th  and  I4th  March. 
Several  other  Thrushes  seen  during  March  and  April  were^ 
I  beUeve^  of  the  same  kind. 

8.  Merula  obscura  (Gm.). 

One  was  obtained  on  North  Hill  on  19th  March. 

A  party  of  Thrushes  seen  on  7th  February  at  Hob^  flying 

*  pin  a  letter  accompanying  these  notes  Mr.  La  Touche  states  that  he 
was  resident  at  Tamsui,  in  Northern  Formosa,  from  October  1894  to 
July  1895,  nearly  all  the  time  without  a  collector.  He  was  able  to  make 
but  one  trip  inland,  and  that  a  flying  visit  to  the  border  of  the  saTagee' 
territory — the  Japanese,  by  their  misgoyernment,  having  practically  closed 
the  country  to  foreigners. 

Mr.  La  Touche  recommends  an  expedition  to  **  Botel  Tobago  '* — a  small 
hilly  and  wooded  islet  about  40  miles  east  of  the  south  cape  of  Formosa, 
which  has  never  been  visited  by  a  naturalist.  It  appears  to  be  what  is 
called  in  Johnston's  Royal  At!as  **  fiashee  Island.'' — £dd.] 
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high  overhead  were  thought  at  the  time  to  be  M.  fuscata 
from  their  call.  They  were  going  in  a  north-westerly 
direction. 

4.  Qeocichla  taria  (Pall.). 

Two  males  shot  on  4th  November  and  15th  March  on  the 
North  Hill.    A  few  others  were  noticed  in  the  same  locality. 

5.  Monti  COLA  solitarius  (Briss.) . 

Common  in  Northern  Formosa.  Two  obtained  at  Tokoham 
in  January. 

6.  Mtiophoneus  insularis  Gould. 

Fairly  common  about  the  mountain-streams.  I  procured 
six  examples  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Tokoham.  One  of 
them  was  shot  quite  close  to  the  city.  The  alarm-note  is  a 
plaintive  '^  tzeet.^'  It  is  a  shy  bird^  and  has  much  the  same 
habits  as  M.  c^eruleus  of  China.  The  stomach  of  one  speci- 
men contained  water-insects  and  freshwater  shrimps. 

7.  Trochaloptkron  taivanum  (Swinh.). 
Abundant  all  over  the  country  in  the  settled  districts. 
Eggs  and  nests  said  to  belong  to  this  bird  were  brought 

to  me  on  19th  May  and  throughout  June.  The  breeding- 
season  probably  lasts  till  the  late  summer,  as  eggs  procured 
on  1st  July  were  perfectly  fresh.  The  full  clutch  is  apparently 
three  and  sometimes  two  eggs.  The  shape  of  the  eggs  is 
variable,  but  a  rather  short  ovate  or  a  nearly  true  oval 
appears  to  be  the  usual  shape.  One  of  the  clutches  obtained 
consists  of  three  ovate  eggs^  measuring  1"*07  X  (y'*78, 
l"-08  X  (y'-77,  and  1"06  x  (y'-76.  Eleven  eggs  each  measure 
1"  X  0"-8,  and  the  21  in  my  collection  average  l^'x  0"-78 
(excluding  an  abnormally  small  clutch  of  three  ovate  eggs 
obtained  on  19th  May  and  measuring  l''xO''*7,  l''xO'''75, 
(y'-95  xO'''7).  The  colour  is  turquoise-blue^  the  shell  being 
very  smooth  and  glossy. 

The  nest  is  made  of  leaves^  twigs,  rootlets,  coarse  grasses, 
and  bamboo-leaves  rather  loosely  bound  together  with 
tendrils,  &c.,  the  leaves  and  broader  material  forming  the 
secondary  base.      It  is  in   the  shape  of  a  cup  of  rough 
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and  irregular  exterior,  about  2'',  or  a  little  over,  in  depth, 
with  an  inner  diameter  of  about  3^^*25,  and  an  outer 
diameter  of  about  7^^  The  seven  nests  collected  have  all  a 
lining  of  pine-needles  or  fine  roots. 

8.    POMATORHINUS  MUSICUS  Swiuh. 

This  Scimitar  Babbler  is  very  abundant  about  the  lower 
hills  and  lowlands  in  bamboo-grooves  and  jungle^  and  is 
often  seen  quite  close  to  the  sea-shore. 

I  was  unable  to  obtain  any  eggs. 

9.  Alcippe  morrisonia  Swinh. 

Very  abundant  in  Northern  Formosa^  but  never  leaving  the 
hills,  where  it  is  often  the  commonest  bird.  I  have  seen 
very  large  flocks  of  this  bird  travelling  through  the  cover  on 
the  hills,  sometimes  accompanied  by  other  small  birds. 

10.  Alciffe  brunnea  Gould. 

Observed  on  the  savage  border  near  Tokoham. 

11.  Stachyridopsis  ruficeps  (Blyth). 

This  interesting  little  bird  is  very  common  in  Northern 
Formosa,  frequenting  jungle,  brushwood,  and  thick  cover  in 
woods.  There,  as  on  the  continent,  it  is  fond  of  the  company 
of  the  Alcippe  and  other  small  birds.  The  ''  company  "  call- 
note  is  a  dissyllabic,  murmuring,  and  semi-querulous  note, 
which  may  be  written  '*  Ti-churr  '^  or  *'  Che-djee.''  When 
going  through  cover  alone,  the  call  is  a  loud  whistle  "  Tiitutii- 
tutii.''  The  bird  appears  then  to  be  very  shy  and  is  not 
easily  approached.  The  female  of  a  pair  obtained  in  June 
had  the  ovaries  greatly  developed,  and  was  within  a  few  days 
of  laying.     Two  broods  are  probably  reared. 

A  little  grandson  of  my  old  collector  at  Tamsui  discovered 
a  nest  on  the  23rd  June,  1895,  while  following  me  in  one 
of  my  rambles  on  the  North  Hill.  This  nest  was  placed 
high  in  a  bush  in  a  wooded  ravine.  It  is  made  altogether  of 
bamboo-leaves,  and  is  like  a  short  and  rather  narrow  inverted 
cone. 

There  were  four  young  birds  in  the  nest,  nearly  fledged, 
the  tail-feathers  just  emerging  from  the  quills.      I  brought 
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them  home  carefully,  hoping  to  be  able  to  rear  them ;  but 
eventually  only  one  survived  for  about  18  months. 

On  the  whole  the  habits  of  Stachyridopsis  ruficeps  in  cap- 
tivity^ so  far  as  one  can  judge  from  one  example^  appear  to 
be  those  of  the  Tits  combined  with  those  of  Trochalopteron 
canorum  and  T.  taivanum. 

The  stretching  out  the  neck  for  stroking^  common^  I 
believe,  to  these  Babblers  and  their  allies^  the  familiarity  and 
intelligence  of  this  small  bird^  and  its  general  habits  show  its 
affinities  with  the  ''  Huami  "  tribe,  while  its  gymnastic  feats, 
its  restless  way  of  wandering  along  the  sides  and  top  of 
the  cage,  and  its  habit  of  searching  crevices  point  to  a 
relationship  with  the  Titmice  and  their  allies. 

The  nestling  plumage  of  Stachyridopsis  ruficeps  is  a  dull 
olive  above,  quills  edged  with  olive-green.  The  underparts 
are  greenish  buff.  The  throat  of  the  nestlings  taken  began 
to  get  yellow  about  a  fortnight  after  I  took  the  nest.  The 
red  on  the  head  had  appeared  in  one  of  them  a  few  days 
before. 

In  captivity  these  birds  would  appear  to  be  omnivorous, 
but  in  order  to  be  kept  healthy  they  should  always  have 
firesh  insect-food.  My  tame  bird  ate  bread  and  milk,  raw 
beef  chopped  fine,  insects  of  all  sorts,  fresh  or  dried,  salad, 
fruit,  &c. 

12.    SUYA  CRINIGERA   (HodgS.). 

Prinia  striata  Swinh.  Journ.  N.  C.  B.  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  1859,  p.  227. 

This  bird  seems  to  be  common  enough  on  the  North  Hill. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  it  breeds  there.  Two  specimens  were 
shot:  one  on  7th  April  (alt.  about  1000  feet),  the  other 
in  the  crater  of  the  North  Hill  (alt.  2600)  on  28th  April. 

13.  Prinia  sonitans  Swinh. 

Common  in  N.W.  Formosa,  but  rather  more  of  a  hill- 
bird  than  P.  inomata.  It  keeps  generally  to  the  sword- 
grass  jungle. 

I  obtained  a  nest  and  eggs  of  this  bird  on  the  23rd  June. 
This  nest  is  a  beautiful  structure,  wholly  made  of  the  down 
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and  flower-spikes  of  the  sword-grass.  In  shape  it  is  some- 
what like  the  nest  of  Suya  cHnigera^  bat  it  is  much  smaller. 
It  is  perfectly  oval^  the  back  of  the  nest  well  rounded^  while 
the  front  is  rather  flat.  The  aperture  is  on  the  upper 
half  of  the  front  side.  There  is  a  thin  lining  of  long  hair. 
There  were  four  eggs.  Three  are  typical  eggs  of  P.  sonitans, 
ground-colour  pale  red^  heavily  marked  or  suffused  with  a 
deeper  shade  of  red  which  almost  conceals  the  ground-colour. 
They  are  highly  glossy^  and  the  shape  of  two  is  ovate^  that  of 
the  third  being  a  somewhat  rounded  ovate.     They  measure 

The  fourth  egg  found  in  this  nest  is  nearly  twice  the  size 
of  the  others^  and  must^  I  think^  be  that  of  Cuctdtu  inters 
medius.  The  finder  of  the  nest  said  it  was  a  double-yolked 
egg^  but^  if  the  size  of  P.  soniians  be  considered,  that  is 
impossible.  The  ground-colour  of  this  egg  is  much  lighter 
than  that  of  the  others,  and  it  is  heavily  but  very  distinctly 
mottled  with  a  shade  of  red,  darker  and  of  a  more  brick-red 
tint  than  that  with  which  the  small  eggs  are  suffused.  The 
shape  is  oval,  both  ends  being  blunt  and  one  end  only  very 
slightly  smaller  than  the  other.  The  texture  of  the  shell  is 
coarser  and  is  not  nearly  so  glossy.  It  measures  (^^'82 
by  0''-58. 

These  four  eggs  were  somewhat  incubated. 

14.  Prinia  inornata  Sykes. 

Abundant  in  the  Tamsui  district.  A  great  many  nests 
and  several  clutches  of  eggs  were  brought  to  me  during 
the  last  ten  days  of  June.  The  ground-colour  of  the  eggs 
is  a  pale  greenish  turquoise-blue,  with,  in  one  clutch,  a 
pattern  of  round  spots  and  a  few  splashes  of  several  shades 
of  rich  madder  or  reddish-brown  with  underlying  pinkish  lilac 
blotches.  Others  have  large  blotches  of  pale  reddish  brown, 
irregular  spots  of  several  shades  of  rich  red  or  madder- 
brown,  and  hair-lines;  while  a  few  have  confluent  spots 
round  the  thick  end  of  the  egg.  All  have  underlying  blotches 
or  spots  of  pinkish  lilac.  Several  eggs,  since  obtained  at 
Foochow,  have  the  ground-colour  distinctly  green. 
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Twenty  eggs  from  Tamsui  (all  shapes)  average  0"*61  by 
0''*45.  Several  green  eggs  from  Fooehow  average  (y'-59  by 
(y^*43.     Four  blue  ones  are  of  same  size  as  Tamsui  eggs. 

The  nests  obtained  at  Tamsui  are  like  a  deep  pear-shaped 
bag  or  purse^  and  are  attached  by  a  thin  upper  back  wall  to 
leaves  of  the  sword-grass  in  which  they  were  found.  They 
are  made  of  fine  strips  of  grass^  closely  and  strongly  woven 
and  knitted  together^  and  are  very  strong  and  elastic.  The 
Fooehow  nests  are  of  several  shapes,  some  fairly  open^  some 
with  only  a  small  hole  at  the  side. 

15.  CiBTicoLA  ouRsiTANs  Fraukl. 

Abundant  in  the  Tamsui  district.  It  breeds  on  the  downs 
near  the  foreign  houses  at  Hobe,  and  also  on  the  North 
Hill  (alt.  2600  feet)^  where^  ou  28th  Aprils  I  shot  specimens 
in  full  summer-plumage. 

16.  CisTicoLA  EXILI8  (Vig.  &  Horsf .) . 
Calamanthella  voiitans  Swinh.  Journal   N.  C.  B.   Royal 

Asiatic  Society^  1859. 

Common  on  the  hills  in  the  Tamsui  district.  1  obtained 
three  examples  in  winter  dress  on  25th  November,  16th 
December,  and  28th  January,  and  two  in  summer  dress 
(plumage  described  by  Swinhoe)  on  1st  and  17th  May. 

17.    SUTHORA  BULOMACHUS  Swiuh. 

Probably  abundant  on  the  hills,  but  I  have  met  with  them 
on  only  four  occasions.  They  frequent,  as  a  rule,  grass- 
jungle  on  the  hills.  Twice  I  met  them  close  to  houses, 
travelling  in  company  with  Pomatorhinus  musicus,  St  achy  ^ 
ridopsis  ruficeps,  and  other  small  birds. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  referring  to  this  bird  a  nest  and 
two  eggs  obtained  on  25th  June.  The  eggs  are  short,  very 
blunt  ovals ;  they  are  of  a  turquoise-blue  colour,  and  measure 
0''-65  by  0"-55. 

The  nest  was  apparently  placed  on  reeds,  two  twigs  of 
which  are  still  adhering  to  it.  It  is  a  neat  little  cup,  made 
of  bits  of  leaves  and  coarse  grass,  bamboo-leaves,  strips  of 
bamboo-skin  and  finer  grasses,  and  bound  together  with 
grass-fibre,  spiders'  webs,  and  some  bits  of  yellowish  silk. 
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which  also  appears  on  nests  of  Suihara  webbiana^  obtained 
at  Kuatun  in  N.W.  Fohkien.  The  rim  of  the  nest  is  well 
finished  and  rounded,  and  adorned  with  white  patches  of 
spiders'  webs.  The  lining  is  of  very  fine  brownish  grass  or 
fibre  of  some  kind. 

Depth  of  egg-cavity  2";  inner  diameter  about  l"-7;  outer 
diameter  at  rim  of  nest  about  3",  and  extreme  outer  diameter 
about  3"-5. 

18.  CiNCLUs  MARiLA  (Swinli.). 

Hydrobata  marila  Swinh.  Journal  N.  C.  B.  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  i.  p.  227  (1859). 

Six  examples,  four  adult  and  two  young  in  first  plumage, 
were  collected  near  Tokoham  in  January  and  March.  At 
Chioh  Meng,  where  the  river  leaves  the  mountains,  many 
were  seen  on  the  stony  reaches  of  the  river. 

Compared  with  the  Fohkien  Dipper,  this  bird  appears  to 
be  very  clearly  distinct.  It  is  perhaps  smaller  on  an  average; 
the  bill  is  smaller  and  more  slender,  '75"  against  "85"  in 
Fohkien  examples,  and  the  general  plumage  is  somewhat  paler. 

The  two  above-mentioned  young  birds  difler  from  a  young 
C  paliasi  from  N.W.  Fohkien  in  the  following  particulars : — 

The  upper  parts  are  of  a  lighter  brown ;  a  few  of  the 
scapular-feathers  have  a  part  of  the  subterminal  light  band 
white;  the  quills  are  more  broadly  margined  with  white; 
the  lesser  wing-coverts  are  largely  tipped  with  white  along 
the  carpal  edge;  the  larger  wing-coverts  are  also  rather 
distinctly  tipped  with  white;  the  axillaries  and  under  wing- 
coverts  are  brownish-grey,  broadly  edged  with  white;  the 
feathers  of  the  cheeks,  chin,  and  throat  have  whitish  centres 
producing  a  speckled  appearance ;  the  breast-feathers  have 
subterminal  pale  brown  or  dingy  buff  bands,  and  the  rest  of 
the  underparts  is  barred  with  whitish  instead  of  the  deep 
buff  of  the  Fohkien  bird.  Wing,  ^ ,  4>" ;  ? ,  3"-8 ;  biU 
(y'-75. 

19.  Rhyacornis  fuliginosa  (Vig.). 

One  seen  about  a  torrent  at  foot  of  North  Hill.  It  is 
common  on  the  river  near  Tokoham. 
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20.    BUTICILLA  AUROREA  (Pall.). 

Common  during  winter  at  Hobe. 

21.  Phylloscopus  borealis  (Bias.). 

One  specimen  shot  near  Hobe  out  of  a  party  on  6th 
January.  The  underparts  have  a  strong  wash  of  yellow. 
Wing  2"*4,  bastard  primary  0"-4. 

The  fact  of  a  flock  of  these  Willow-Warblers  being  found 
in  Northern  Formosa  in  the  depth  of  winter  leads  one  to 
suppose  that  this  species  is  a  regular  winter  visitant  to  the 
island.  The  only  other  Willow- Warbler  seen  by  me  in 
Northern  Formosa  was  believed  at  the  time  to  be  P.  suptr^ 
ciliosus.  The  calls  of  sundry  Willow- Warblers  were  heard 
on  several  occasions  during  the  springs  but  the  birds  them- 
selves were  not  seen. 

22.  Cettia  canturiens  (Swinh.). 

These  birds  seem  to  be  common  during  winter  in  the 
Tamsui  district.  There  were  a  great  many  to  be  seen  or 
heard  during  March  at  Hobe^  and  they  disappeared  towards 
the  end  of  April.  On  the  big  banyans  that  overhang  the 
village  at  Hob^  they  could  be  seen  every  day,  and  in  April 
the  loud  note  of  this  bird  was  constantly  heard  from  among 
the  brushwood.  The  call  sounds  like  '' koloko-wichif  or 
"  kolo-olo-olo-wichit-chit.'' 

All  the  examples  collected  in  winter  and  spring  proved  on 
dissection  to  be  males. 

23.  Cettia  minuta  (Swinh.). 

Three  specimens  collected  during  the  winter.  I  have  gene- 
rally seen  these  birds  in  the  company  of  C  canturiens.  At 
Hob^  they  were  rare,  but  near  Tokoham,  during  January, 
they  appeared  to  be  plentiful,  and  two  or  three  were  often 
seen  hunting  together  among  the  brushwood. 

24.  HoRORNis  squamiceps  Swinh. 

Two  shot  on  28th  October  and  2nd  December.  One  was 
flitting  about  the  top  branches  of  a  tall  bush  in  a  wood,  and 
the  other  was  busy  hunting  on  the  ground  under  bushes. 
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25.  MoTACiLLA  LEucoPsis  Gould. 

Common  during  the  winter,  and  no  doubt  resident  in 
Northern  Formosa,  as  I  have  a  young  bird  of  the  year  shot 
near  Hob^  on  27th  April. 

The  black  on  the  fore-neck  and  breast  of  three  examples 
shot  in  November  (Southern  Formosa)  and  in  January  and 
March  (Northern  Formosa)  is  quite  as  much  developed  as  in 
breeding  examples  from  Fohkien.  The  back  is  also  pure 
black.  I  do  not  remember  seeing  grey-backed  birds  in 
winter.  Anyhow,  I  was  much  struck  by  the  pure  black 
backs  of  the  birds  observed.  In  Fohkien  grey  backs  are  far 
commoner  than  black  backs  during  the  winter. 

26.  MoTACiLLA  OCULARIS  Swiuh. 

Common  during  the  late  autumn;  probably  a  winter 
visitant.  I  have  two  examples  shot  on  24th  February  and 
27th  March.     The  latter  bird  is  in  moult. 

27.  MOTACILLA  TAFVANA  (Swiuh.). 

One  of  the  conmionest  birds  in  Formosa  during  winter. 
Three  examples  shot  in  March  near  Hob€  are  in  moult,  and 
are  beginning  to  assume  the  adult  breeding-plumage.  One 
shot  on  7th  April  has  the  underparts  bright  yellow  with 
only  here  and  there  a  white  feather  of  the  immature 
plumage. 

On  the  28th  May  I  saw  at  Hobe  a  small  flock  of  green- 
backed  Wagtails  with  bright  yellow  underparts.  They  were 
probably  of  this  species. 

28.  MOTACILLA  MELANOFE  Pall. 

Seen  in  winter  on  the  plains  and  in  the  mountains  near 
Tokoham. 

29.  Anthus  maculatus  Hodgs. 

Observed  for  the  first  time  on  19th  November,  after  which 
their  numbers  increased,  and  during  the  winter  they  were 
very  common  in  the  acacia- woods. 

30.  Anthus  cervinus  (Pall.). 

Very  abundant  throughout  the  winter.  Specimens  in  full 
moult  shot  in  March  and  on  7th  April. 

One  specimen  shot  in  winter  had  been  feeding  on  paddy. 
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31.  Anthus  richardi  Vieill. 

There  were  always  a  few  of  these  Pipits  to  be  seen  during 
the  winter  on  the  downs  behind  our  house  at  Hob^.  They 
were  fond  of  perching  on  the  telegraph-wires  and  were  very 
wild.  Four  specimens  were  obtained  ;  the  last  was  shot  on 
25th  March  and  was  in  moult.  I  heard  one  on  21st  April. 
The  examples  collected  belong  to  the  larger  race  that  winters 
in  Fohkien. 

32.  Hypsipetes  nigerrimus  Gould. 

Very  few,  if  any,  of  these  birds  are  found  near  Hob^  in 
winter.  I  saw  one  on  the  North  Hill  on  4th  November, 
but  did  not  see  any  more  till  the  17th  February.  After  this 
date  they  became  common  in  the  country,  and  a  few  pairs 
settled  at  the  port,  where,  I  believe,  they  nested  on  the 
banyans  and  higher  trees. 

A  nest  was  brought  to  me  by  the  old  man  who  used  to 
collect  for  me  on  the  25th  June.  It  contained  three  eggs 
slightly  incubated.  The  ground-colour  of  these  eggs,  origin- 
ally a  lovely  orange-pinkish  white,  has  now  faded  to  a  dull 
pinkish  white.  Two  of  the  eggs  have  irregular  spots,  of  two 
or  three  shades  of  brown  (one  nearly  black) ,  chiefly  gathered 
at  the  thick  end  in  an  irregular  ring,  and  have  underlying 
blotches  of  a  bluish-grey  colour.  In  the  other  e^g  the 
spots  are  spread  over  the  whole  egg,  but  are  rather  more 
numerous  about  the  thick  end.  The  shape  of  these  eggs  is 
a  slightly  elongated  oval.  The  texture  of  the  eggs  is 
smooth  and  glossy.  They  measure  F  X  0"-7;  l"-02  x 
0"-72;  1"05  X  (y'-73. 

The  nest  is  made  of  bamboo-leaves,  twigs,  and  (on  the 
outside)  of  moss,  with  a  few  cobwebs  attached.  It  is  lined 
with  pine-needles  and  very  fine  twigs  or  leaf-stalks.  It  is  a 
shallow  cup,  about  1"*5  deep;  inner  diameter  about  3"*5, 
outer  diameter  about  5".  This  nest  bears  a  general  re- 
semblance to  two  of  H.  leucocephalus  from  Fohkien. 

33.  Pycnonotus  sinensis  (Om.). 

I  procured  eggs  of  this  abundant  species  on  19th  May 
and  on  1st  July.     The  former  were  much  incubated;  the 
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latter  were  quite  fresh,  and  were  three  in  number.  The 
ground-colour  of  the  eggs  composing  this  clutch  is  a  very 
pale  mauve,  almost  white,  speckled  with  lake  spots  over 
lilac-grey  underlying  spots.  The  markings  are  more  nume- 
rous on  the  large  end  of  the  eggs  and  form  a  cap.  The 
shape  is  ovate.  Size  (y-9  x  (y'-62,  0"-85  x  &''62,  Of'-SS  X 
0"-6. 

A  nest  obtained  at  Hobe  is  made  of  sword-grass  flower- 
spikes  with  an  inner  foundation  of  leaves  and  bamboo-leaves, 
the  primary  foundation  of  the  nest  being  the  sword-grass 
flower-spikes  with  the  down  still  attached.  It  has  a  lining 
of  fine  rootlets.  Depth  of  egg-cavity  2";  outer  depth  of 
nest  3"'5;  inner  diameter  about  2"*6;  outer  diameter  at 
rim  3"*8 ;  largest  outer  diameter  about  5". 

Another  nest  from  the  same  locality  is  similar  to  the 
above,  but  is  without  the  primary  foundation,  and  the  lining 
is  of  stripped  sword-grass  flower-spikes.  The  eg^-cavity  is 
rather  deeper. 

Both  the  eggs  and  the  nests  of  this  Bulbul  vary  considerably, 
the  former  in  shape,  in  depth  of  colour,  and  in  the  size  of 
the  spots,  and  the  latter  in  the  material  employed. 

34.  Ortolus  diffusds  Sharpe. 

This  Oriole  remains  very  late  in  Northern  Formosa  and 
reappears  early  in  spring.     It  winters  in  Southern  Formosa. 

35.  BucHANOA  ATRA  (Hcrm.). 

Abundant  and  resident  in  Northern  Formosa. 

36.  Lanius  schach  Linn. 

Also  abundant  and  resident.  One  that  frequented  our 
compound  at  Hobd  delighted  in  perching  on  the  top  of  the 
lighthouse,  or  on  the  top  branches  of  one  of  the  bigger  trees, 
and  in  giving  us  in  rapid  succession  the  song  or  calls  of  all 
the  common  birds  of  the  locality. 

37.  Lanius  lucionensis  Linn. 

Observed  at  Hobe  on  11th  November,  and  once  or  twice 
during  the  winter.      I    shot    an   adult  specimen    on    23rd 
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February,  and    saw   during  the   spring  a  few  other  small 
Shrikes,  which  appeared  to  be  of  this  species. 

38.    NiLTAVA  CYANOMEL^NA  (Tcmm.). 

A  female  shot  in  a  wood  on  North  Hill  on  28th  October. 

39.  Hypothymis  AZUREA  (Bodd.). 

A  common  resident  species  in  Northern  as  in  Southern 
Formosa.  I  noticed  it  at  Hobe  in  the  spring,  and  believe 
that,  like  H.  nigerrimus,  a  few  pairs  come  to  breed  about 
the  settlement. 

40.  Hemichelidon  sibirica  (Gm.). 

One  shot  on  North  Hill  on  4th  November. 

41.  TaRSIGER  CYANURUS  (Pall.). 

A  young  male  shot  on  North  Hill  on  28th  October.  One 
or  two  others  were  seen  in  the  district. 

42.  HiRUNDO  GUTTURALIS  Scop. 

I  believe  that  this  Swallow  winters  in  Formosa  in  some 
numbers.  I  have  seen  it  in  Northern  Formosa  till  late  in  the 
year,  and  it  appeared  again  early  in  the  following  spring. 

43.  HiRUNDO  STRioLATA  Tcmm.  &  Schl. 

Resident  and  common  in  North-western  Formosa.  The 
Chinese,  in  whose  houses  these  Swallows  and  the  Chimney 
Swallows  breed  freely,  will  on  no  account  allow  the  nests  to 
be  disturbed. 

A  pair  built  their  nest  in  the  doctor's  verandah  at  Hobe. 
It  was  placed  against  the  back  wall  where  the  wall  met  the 
ceiling,  and  was  a  retort-shaped  structure.  Both  birds 
worked  at  the  nest. 

The  striped  Swallows  seen  in  South  Formosa  (Ibis,  1895, 
p.  334),  and  doubtfully  referred  to  H.  nipalensis,  no  doubt 
were  of  this  larger  race. 

44.  Cotile  sinensis  (J.  E.  Gray). 

Seen  on  the  Taipei-fu  plain  and  near  Tokoham  in  winter. 
One  was  shot  on  21st  February. 

45.  ZosTEROPs  SIMPLEX  Swiiihoc. 

Oue  of  the  commonest  birds  in  North-western  Formosa. 

2c2 
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I  procured  several  nests  said  to  belong  to  this  species. 
They  all  appear  to  have  been  placed  on  bamboos.  I  have 
also  a  clutch  of  three  eggs  which  I  refer  to  this  bird.  These 
are  of  a  very  pale  greenish-blue^  unspotted,  and  measure 
a^'?  X  (yH7,  (y'-67  X  0"-46,  0"-64  x  0"-45.  The  shape  is  a 
rather  elongated  ovate,  apex  sharp. 

46.  Alauda  sala  Swinh. 

Alauda  sala  Swiuhoe,  Ibis,  1870,  p.  354. 

These  Larks  are  very  common  in  Northern  Formosa.  I 
found  a  nest  on  the  downs  behind  our  house  on  12th  May. 
It  contained  three  fresh  eggs.  The  nest  was  made  of  grass 
closely  woven  together  and  worked  into  the  live  grass.  It 
was  not  quite  on  a  level  keel,  and  was  partly  sheltered  on 
the  north-east  side  by  a  thin  clump  of  weed.  The  ground- 
colour of  the  eggs  is  greenish  white,  and  they  are  thickly 
speckled  with  light  brown  and  grey,  the  specks  forming  in 
two  of  the  eggs  a  fairly  distinct  ring  round  the  thick  end. 
The  shape  is  a  somewhat  short  ovate.  They  measure  (y'-86 
X  (y'-63,  (y'-85  X  (y'-63,  and  (y'-83  x  (y'-62. 

47.  Emberiza  spodocephala  Pall. 

This  Bunting  was  very  common  in  Northern  Formosa 
during  the  winter,  and  specially  so  in  March  and  ApriL 
Adult  males  seemed  to  be  more  abundant  than  on  the 
opposite  mainland. 

48.  Passer  montanus  (Linn.). 

A  clutch  of  five  eggs  of  this  bird  was  brought  to  me  at 
Hob^  on  16th  June.  These  eggs  are  white,  with  sepia- 
coloured  longitudinal  splashes  or  spots  over  grey  underlying 
spots,  and  resemble  specimens  from  Fohkien* 

I  have  a  variety  of  this  Sparrow,  shot  by  a  friend  at  Hobe. 
In  this  bird  the  maroon-brown  of  the  head  and  upper  wing- 
coverts  of  the  normal  bird  has  become  light  red^  the  black 
markings  of  the  upper  back,  sides  of  face,  and  throat  are 
brown,  and  the  lower  back^  wings,  and  tail  are  of  a  light 
buff  or  pale  straw-colour.  The  bill  was  reddish,  eyes 
brownish  red  tarsi  and  feet  pale  brovnish  red. 
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49.    MUNIA  ACDTICAUDA  HodgS. 

50.  MuNiA  TOPELA  Swinh. 

Both  these  Munias  are  very  abundaut.  I  obtained  eggs 
and  nests  during  May  and  June. 

51.    COCCOTHRAUSTES  MELANURUS   (Gm.). 

A  fine  male  visited  our  garden  at  Hob^  on  16th  April.  It 
flew  about  the  compound  excitedly^  and  kept  calling  to  a 
caged  bird  of  the  same  kind  in  the  verandah.  It  was  possibly 
an  escaped  cage-bird. 

52.  Spodiopsar  cineraceus  (Temra.). 

Very  common  in  the  Tamsui  district  during  the  winter. 
One  was  shot  on  the  25th  March.  I  did  not  notice  any 
after  this  date. 

53.    ACRIDOTHERES  CRISTATELLUS  (LiuU.). 

The  Crested  Mynah  seems  to  be  even  rarer  in  Northern 
Formosa  than  in  the  south  of  the  island.  I  saw  six  at 
Tokoham  in  January,  and  a  pair  came  flying  about  our  house 
at  Hob^  in  the  spring  of  1895.  They  appeared  greatly 
excited  and  flew  wildly  round  the  house,  being  joined,  after 
a  short  time,  by  my  three  tame  birds  of  the  same  species. 
The  five  birds  had  several  flights  together,  and  at  last  the 
new  arrivals  flew  ofE  across  the  river  accompanied  by  one  of 
my  birds,  which  returned  alone  after  a  few  minutes^  absence. 

The  above-mentioned  tame  Mynahs  were  taken  from  the 
nest  and  reared  in  Amoy.  During  my  stay  at  Tamsui  they 
became  so  tame  as  to  follow  me  for  some  distance  when  out 
for  a  walk.  Two  of  them  paired  early  in  the  spring.  The 
female  was  the  first  to  make  advances,  and  for  a  long  time 
was  beaten  off^by  the  cock  bird.  On  putting  up  a  box  for 
them  on  a  wardrobe  in  my  bedroom  they  adopted  it  at  once, 
and  built  a  ragged  nest  of  straw,  sticks^  and  all  kinds  of 
rubbish.  The  first  egg  was  laid  on  16th  May,  after  which  I 
found  it  lying  broken  in  the  verandah.  Three  other  eggs 
were  laid  in  odd  comers  of  the  room  or  verandah.  The  pair 
became  very  fierce  as  soon  as  the  first  egg  was  laid,  and 
attacked  any  one  who  came  near  the  nest.     There  used  to  be 
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such  desperate  fights  between  the  paired  birds  and  the  un- 
mated  one,  a  female,  that  I  had  to  keep  them  separate. 

54.    CORVUS  MACRORHYNCHUS  Wagl. 

An  example  shot  on  the  Taipei-fu  plain  in  March  does  not 
appear  to  difiTer  from  Fokien  birds. 

Crows  are  unknown  at  Hob^,  but  they  occur  in  small 
numbers  on  the  Taipei-fu  plain.  I  saw  a  small  flock  near 
Tokoham  in  January.  I  did  not  see  a  single  Magpie  during 
my  seven  months'  stay  at  Tamsui,  nor  did  I  notice  any  at 
Tokoham. 

55.  Dendrocitta  poRMOSiE  Swinh. 

Seen  on  the  savage  border  near  Tokoham. 

56.  Urocissa  c^rulea  Gould. 

I  found  this  bird  to  be  common  in  the  hills  near  Tokoham. 
Among  their  calls  they  have  the  musical  "pink,  pink''  of 
the  Chinese  Urocissa,  Thev  travel  in  small  flocks  and  would 
appear  to  have  much  the  same  habits  as  U,  sinensis.  A  flock 
of  these  magnificent  Blue  Magpies  flying  about  the  face  of  a 
steep  mountain  or  cliff  is  a  sight  to  be  remembered. 

One  of  the  four  specimens  collected  at  Tokoham  has  a 
single  white  feather  on  the  head  ;  another  has  one  on 
the  back. 

57.  Cypselus  subpurcatus  Blyth. 

A  flock  of  small  Swifts  was  seen  at  Hobe  on  27th  May. 
It  was  dull  and  rainy  at  the  time.     I  did  not  see  them  again. 

58.  Caprimulgus  stictomus  Swinh. 

A  Goatsucker  was  to  be  seen  for  several  days  in  November 
near  the  British  Consulate  at  Hob^.  I  neglected  to  secure 
this  bird  and  did  not  see  another  again. 

59.  Alcedo  benoalensis  (Gm.). 
Veiy  common. 

60.  CucuLus  intermedius  Vahl. 

Cuculus  kelungensis  Swinhoe,  Ibis,  1863,  p.  394  (?). 
This  Cuckoo  summers  in  the  Tamsui  district,  and  is  very 
common  in  spring  and  early  summer.     I  obtained  my  first 
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specimen  on  6th  April,  and  whenever  I  went  to  the  North 
Hill  after  that  date  I  either  saw  them  or  heard  them  calling. 
The  note  is  loud  and  deep  in  tone,  and  may  be  expressed 
m  writmg  as  "  Hoo-hoo,  hoo-hoo."  It  is  repeated  for  some 
minutes  at  a  stretch,  and  when  heard  from  a  distance  is 
not  unlike  the  far-away  harking  of  a  dog. 

The  stomachs  of  the  five  examples  collected  were  full  of 
hairy  caterpillars. 

The  wings  measure  from  carpal  joint — 7"*2,  7^*2,  7"*3, 
7"*3,  and  7".  All  are  males.  The  only  variation  in 
plumage  is  in  the  spots  on  the  central  rectrices.  In  one 
example  these  are  entirely  absent. 

61.  Centropus  bexoalensis  (Gm.). 

A  very  common  bird  in  Northern  Formosa. 

I  have  two  breeding  females  obtained  on  1st  May  and 
16th  June.  The  stomach  of  the  former  contained  beetles, 
that  of  the  latter  held  a  collection  of  stick-insects  and  a 
lizard. 

Two  eggs,  said  to  be  of  this  bird,  were  brought  to  me  at 
the  beginning  of  June.  I  have  little  doubt  as  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  these  eggs,  as  they  answer  to  the  general  description 
of  Crow-Pheasants'  eggs.  They  are  of  a  dirty  white ;  in 
shape  one  is  ovate  with  rounded  apex,  the  other  is  a  rounded 
ovate  with  very  blunt  apex.  Texture  of  shell  chalky.  They 
measure  l"-27  x  (y'-97,  l"-22  x  0"-95. 

62.  ScoPs  JAPONicus  Swinh. 

Two  male  examples,  one  light  grey  and  one  dark  grey, 
were  obtained  at  Hob^  on  1st  November  and  19th  February. 
Both  were  caught  at  night  in  houses.  A  specimen  in  red 
plumage  was  sent  to  me  from  Takow  by  Dr.  Henry,  who 
had  caught  it  in  his  house.  This  appears  to  be  a  young 
bird,  as  one  downy  feather  of  the  nestling-plumage  still 
remains  on  the  head.  Tlie  female  collected  at  Bangkimtsing 
in  1893,  and  recorded  in  'The  Ibis'  of  1895,  p.  337,  as 
S,  pennatus,  belongs  to  this  species.  These  four  skins  were 
kindly  identified  for  me  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Styan. 
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63.  Scops  olabripes  Swinh. 

An  example  of  this  species  bought  on  7tli  March. 

A  large  Owl  {Bulaca  newarensis  ?)  occurs  in  the  mountains 
of  North  Formosa.  One  was  kept  alive  in  a  cage  for  some 
time  by  one  of  the  foreign  merchants  at  Twatutia.  I  only 
heard  of  it  some  days  after  it  had  died  and  the  body  had  been 
thrown  away. 

64.  Pandion  HALiAKTUs  (Liuu.). 

One  was  seen  flying  over  the  river  at  Hob^. 

65.  Circus  iERuoiNOsus  (Linn.). 
Common  in  winter  on  the  Taipei-fu  plains. 

66.  Circus  spilonotus  Kaup. 

I  have  a  fine  male^  not  quite  mature^  shot  by  Mr.  Sieben- 
man,  of  Twatutia,  in  January. 

67.  Spilornis  cheela  (Lath.). 

A  Hakka  soldier  on  the  savage  border  near  Tokoham 
showed  me  the  wings,  bill,  and  legs  of  an  Eagle,  shot  by  him 
with  his  rifie,  which  was  probably  of  this  species.  As  Bagles 
were  always  being  seen  circling  high  overhead^  I  was  in 
hopes  of  getting  one,  and  neglected  to  secure  the  relics 
ofifered  to  me. 

Sptza'etus  nipalensis  also  occurs,  no  doubt,  in  these  moiiii- 
taius. 

68.  AcciPiTER  NisoiDES  Blyth. 

A  young  female  was  given  to  me  by  a  friend  in  December. 
Length  about  12""5,  wing  7"'25.     Iris  yellow,  legs  yellow. 

I  saw  Sparrow-Hawks  on  North  Hill  on  17th  February 
and  27th  April. 

69.  Falco  pereorinus  Linn. 

A  Peregrine  Falcon  was  seen  on  several  occasions  during 
February  on  a  cliff  by  the  river. 

70.  Falco  tinnunculus  Linn. 
Very  common  during  the  winter. 
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71.  MlLYUS  MELANOTI8  T.  &  S. 

Common  all  the  year  round.  They  probably  breed  on 
North  Hill. 

72.  TURTUR  CHINEN8IS   (Scop.). 

Very  uucommon  at  the  port^  but  abundant  inland. 

73.  Phasianus  formosanus  Elliot. 

Not  at  all  common  near  the  port.  Seen  once  on  North 
Hill  on  28th  April.  It  is  said  that  in  former  years  Pheasants 
were  often  seen  and  shot  near  Hob6.  Advancing  cultivation 
has  driven  them  away. 

74.  EuPLOCAMus  swiNHOii  Oould. 

This  beautiful  Pheasant  is  sometimes  brought  for  sale  to 
Taipei-fu.  It  is  said  to  be  rare  in  the  North  of  Formosa. 
A  friend  of  mine  was  told  by  the  late  Mr.  Hoist  that  it  was 
very  common  in  the  mountains  of  Central  Formosa. 

75.  Bambusicola  sonoriyox  Gould. 

Common  on  the  hills^  but  owing  to  the  thick  cover  it  is 
impossible  to  get  at  them. 

A  large  Quail  flushed  out  of  a  paddy-field  near  Hob^ 
appeared  to  me  to  be  a  Common  Quail  (Coturnix  communis 
or  C.japonica). 

76.   EXCALFACTORIA  CHINENSIS  (LiuU.). 

I  flushed  once  a  little  Quail  near  Hob^  that  was,  no  doubt, 
of  this  species. 

77.  TuRNix  TAiGOOR  Sykcs  (?). 

A  Bustard-Quail  is  common  in  Northern  Formosa,  but  I 
secured  only  one  specimen,  a  female.  It  was  shot  on  13th 
January  just  behind  our  house  at  Hobe,  on  the  downs, 
where  in  former  years  it  seems  these  small  Quails  were 
numerous. 

This  bird  is  described  in  '  The  Ibis,'  1896,  p.  494.  It 
matches  almost  exactly  in  colour  and  markings  a  male  from 
Southern  Formosa,  which  again  is  very  like  a  male  from  the 
Straits  Settlements  in  Mr.  C.  B.  Rickett's  collection.  It  is 
very  likely  a  young  female  of  the  year. 
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XXXIII. — List  of  a  small  Collection  of  Birds  made  in  ike 
Vicinity  of  Lahe;',  in  Southern  Arabia.  By  Richard 
Hawker,  F.Z.S. 

While  waiting  at   Aden  and  preparing  for  an  expedition 
into  Somaliland,  I  made  a  hurried  visit  to  Lahej,   where 
I  was  able  to  stop  only  for  two  days  (October  25th  and 
26th,  1897).     Daring  that  time,  however,  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  examples  of  four  species  of  birds  which 
do  not  appear  in  Colonel  Yerbury's  list  of  Aden  birds  (Ibis, 
1896,  pp.  13-41),  viz.  the  Lanner  (Falco  feldeggi),  the  fiuff 
{Machetes  pugnax),  the  Greenshank  {Totanus  canescens),  aad 
the  Pintail  Duck  {Dafila  acuta).     In  the  following  list  of  the 
sixteen  species  represented  in  my  collection  I  have  followed 
the  arrangement  of  Colonel  Yerbury's  paper. 

1.  Melierax  polyzonus  (Riipp.) ;  Yerbury,  Ibis,  1896^ 
p.  15. 

Two  specimens :  an  adult  (base  of  bill  dark  orange,  tip 
black  ;  feet  dark  orange ;  iris  brown)  and  an  immature  bird 
(bill  dark  horn-colour;  feet  yellow  ;  iris  pale  yellow). 

These  birds,  in  their  flight,  reminded  me  very  much 
of  Harriers  in  the  way  in  which  they  quartered  the  ground 
when  hunting. 

2.  Falco  feldeggi  Schl. ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  i. 
p.  389  (1874). 

A  male,  not  quite  adult.  '^  Base  of  bill  pale  blue,  tip 
dark;  feet  yellowish  white;  iris  brown.^^ 

3.  Meropscyanophrys  (Cab.  &  Heine);  Yerbury,t.c.  p.  19. 

Two  specimens  :  male  and  female.     "  Iris  brick-red." 
This  Bee-eater  seemed  to  prefer  the  vicinity  of  trees  to 
hunting  in  the  open. 

4.  Merops  persicus  Pall. ;  Yerbury,  t.  c.  p.  19. 
Two  males.     "  Iris  brick-red." 

5.  Lanius  lahtora  Sykes;  Yerbury,  t.  c.  p.  21. 
A  male.     ''  Bill  and  feet  black  ;  iris  brown." 

This  bird  was  rather  common  in  the  thorn-jungles  around 
Lahej. 
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6.  Argya  squamiceps  (Crctzschm.) ;  Yerbury,  t.  c.  p.  23. 
A  female.     "  Bill  and  feet  light  ochre ;  iris  brown/' 

I  found  these  birds  among  the  cotton-bushes.  They  were 
in  families  of  five  or  six^  and  seemed  to  prefer  running 
to  flying. 

7.  BuRNEsiA  GRACILIS  (Crctzschm.) ;  Yerbury,  t.  c.  p.  25. 
A  male.     "Iris  and  eyelids  light  hazel.'' 

8.  Pycnonotus  xanthopygius  (H.  &  E.) ;  Yerbury,  t.  c. 
p.  23. 

A  female.  **  Bill  and  feet  black  ;  iris  dark  brown ;  eye- 
lids white.'' 

9.  Passer  euchlorus  (Licht.) ;  Yerbury,  t.  c.  p.  27. 
A  male.     "  Iris  light  hazel." 

This  bird  was  associated  with  Passer  domesiicus,  I 
shot  it  out  of  a  flock  along  with  several  of  the  latter 
species. 

10.  Passer  domesticus  (Linn.) ;  Yerbury,  t.  c.  p.  28. 
Two  specimens.     "  Iris  brown." 

11.  Pyrrhulauda  melanauchen  (Cab.)  ;  Yerbury,  t.  c. 
p.  29. 

A  male.     "  Bill  slate ;  iris  brown." 

I  saw  many  of  these  birds  along  the  camel-track  between 
Sheik  Othman  and  Lahej.  They  were  very  tame,  and  were 
feeding  on  the  grain  which  had  fallen  from  the  camel- 
loads. 


12.  CEna  capensis  (Linn.) ;  Yerbury,  t.  c.  p.  30. 
Two  males.     "  Bill  and  feet  red;  iris  brown." 

I  saw  only  one  small  flock  on  the  stubble-land. 

13.  Pteroclurus  exustus  (Temm.) ;  Ogilvie  Grant,  Cat. 
B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxii.  p.  12  (1893). 

Pterocies  exustus,  Yerbury,  t.  c.  p.  30. 
Three    specimens.      "Bill    and    feet    slate-colour;    iris 
brown." 
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14.  Machetes  pugnax  (Linn.). 

A  female.  '^  Bill  black  ;  feet  yellowish  brown ;  iris 
brown.'' 

This  bird  was  shot  on  the  mud  of  an  irrigated  field. 

15.    TOTANUS  CANESCENS  (Gm.). 

No.  5,  ?  .  Lahej,  October  25th,  1897.  ''Bill black;  feet 
greenish  grey  ;  iris  brown.'' 

This  bird  was  found  feeding  in  the  mud  of  an  irrigated 
field  along  with  other  Waders. 

16.  Dafila  acuta  (Linn.) ;  Salvad.  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xxvii.  p.  270. 

Two  females.  ''  Base  of  bill  grey ;  feet  and  toes  grey, 
webs  black ;  iris  dark  brown." 


XXXIV. — On  the  final  Collections  of  Birds  made  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Whyte,  F,Z.8.,  in  Nyasaland.  By  Captain 
G.  E.  Shelley,  F.Z.S.  With  Prefatory  Remarks  by 
P.  L.  ScLATER,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

I.  Prefatory  Remarks,  by  P.  L.  S. 

[The  present  paper  contains  Capt.  Shelley's  list  of  the  species 
represented  in  the  final  collections  made  by  Mr.  Whyte  for 
Sir  Harry  Johnston  in  Nyasaland,  previously  to  his  return 
home  last  year.  The  specimens,  altogether  264  in  number, 
are  referred  by  Capt.  Shelley  to  132  species.  Of  these  none 
are  new  to  science,  but  24  are  additional  to  the  species  already 
recorded  in  Capt.  Shelley's  previous  papers  on  Mr.  Whyte's 
birds.* 

♦  The  titles  of  these  papers  are  as  follows : — 

(1)  List   of   Bii-ds   collected   by    Mr.    Alexander    Whyte,  F.Z.S.,  in 

Nyasaland.    By  Captain  G.  E.  Shelley,  F^.S.,  with  a  Preface  by 
P.  L.  ScLATBR.    Ibis,  1893,  p.  1,  pis.  i.-iii. 
[Report  on  430  specimens,  referred  to  134  species^  of  which  12  were 
described  as  new.] 

(2)  Second  List  of  Birds  collected  by  Mr.  Alexander  Whyte,  F.Z.S.,  in 

Nyasaland.    By  Captain  G.  £.  Shelley,  F.Z.S.    Ibis^  1894,  p.  1, 
pis.  i.,  ii. 
[Report  on  1030  specimens,  referred  to  206  species.    Of  these  9  were 
new,  and  102  were  not  represented  in  the  first  collection.] 
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As  will  be  seen  by  the  localities  in  Capt.  Shelley's  list, 
which  are  always  noted,  the  greater  number  of  the  speci- 
mens in  the  present  series  were  obtained  on  Mount  Zomba 
or  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  But  it  also  embraces  the 
collection  formed  by  Mr.  Whyte  during  an  excursion  which 
he  made  to  Mount  Mlosa,  to  the  west  of  Zomba,  in  November 
and  December  1896,  concerning  which  Mr.  Whyte  has 
kindly  supplied  me  with  the  following  particulars  : — 

"  I  started  on  a  collecting-trip  to  Mount  Mlosa  on  the  9th 
Nov.  1896,  and  spent  ten  days  on  the  range  on  that 
occasion.  Finding  the  plateau  more  than  usually  interesting, 
I  revisited  it  a  month  later,  and  procured  a  second  and  good 
collection  of  such  plants  as  were  not  in  bloom  during  my 
first  visit,  as  also  additional  specimens  of  mammals,  birds, 
and  other  animals. 

"  Mount  Mlosa  is  a  well-defined,  imposing,  and  precipit- 
ous mountain,  separated  from  Mount  Zomba  by  the  deep 
gorge  and  valley  of  the  Domasi  river.  At  the  lower  end  of 
this  gorge  is  situated  the  Domasi  Mission  Station  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  where  many  of  the  Europeans  of  the 
Shir^  Highlands  have  had  their  health  restored,  under  the 
kind  treatment  and  nursing  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  and 
Mrs.  Scott. 

'"This  mountain  (Mlosa)  is  really  a  continuation  of  the 
range  of  hills  which  commences  near  to  Fort  Johnston, 
and  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  course  of  the  Upper 
Shire  river^  culminates  in  Mount  Zomba  at  its  southern 
extremity.     The  height  of  its  plateau  is  about  the  same  as  that 

(3)  Third  List  of  Birds  collected  hy  Mr.  Alexander  Whyte,  F.Z.S.,  in 

Nyasaland.     By  Captain    G.  E.  Shelley,  RZ.S.      Ibis,  1894, 
p.  461,  pi.  xii. 
[Report  on  several  collections  containing  examples  of  100  species.    Of 
these  one  (AgapomU  Ulianai)  was  new  and  44  were  additions  to  the  Nyasa- 
land list.] 

(4)  On  a  Collection  of  Birds  from  Mount  Chiradzula,  in  the  Shir^ 

Highlands,  Nyasaland.      By   Captain    G.   E.  Shellet,  F.Z.S. 
With  Prefatory  Remarks  by  P.  L.  Sclateb.     Ibis,  1896,  p.  177, 
pi.  iv. 
[Report  on  40  specimens  from  Mount  Chiradzulu,  referable  to   27 
species,  of  which  3  were  new  to  science.] 
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of  Mount  Zomba^  from  5500  to  6500  ft.  above  the  sea-level, 
with  an  average  temperature,  at  my  upper  camp,  of  72°  F. 
during  the  day  and  60°  F.  at  night.  During  the  cold  months, 
May,  June,  and  July,  it  must  fall  much  below  this,  as  I  learned 
that  severe  frosts  and  even  ice  were  occasionally  experienced 
there.  The  scenery  on  the  plateau  is  very  fine,  and  the 
valleys  are  heavily  wooded,  much  more  so  than  is  the  case 
on  the  Zomba  Plateau.  These  virgin  forests,  of  from  2000 
to  3000  acres  in  extent,  will  form  a  most  valuable  timber 
reserve,  now  that  good-sized  building  trees  are  becoming 
scarce  around  Zomba.  The  transport  too  will  be  comparatively 
easy,  as  the  railway  of  the  future  will  skirt  the  base  of  this 
mountain  on  its  way  to  the  Upper  Shire. 

'•  The  surface  of  the  plateau  is,  roughly  speaking,  basin- 
shaped,  and  is  divided  into  two  almost  equal  sections  by  a 
deep,  heavily-wooded  valley.  The  rolling  downs  on  both 
sides  are  well  covered  with  fine,  short,  sweet  grass,  and  there 
is  an  absence  of  the  fern  and  scrub  so  characteristic  of 
parts  of  the  Zomba  Plateau.  Wild  plants  were  blooming  in 
profusion,  and  now  and  again  we  came  across  dells  of 
buttercups,  helichrysums,  and  orchids.  Mount  Mlosa  is 
extremely  well  watered,  and  is  a  perfect  grazing  country, 
where  great  numbers  of  stock  could  be  raised. 

'*  As  to  the  fauna  and  flora,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to 
find  them  of  much  more  interest  than  I  had  expected. 
From  the  mountain's  proximity  to  Mount  Zomba,  I  naturally 
supposed  they  would  prove  to  be  almost  duplicates  of  that 
mountain.  I  discovered,  however,  numbers  of  plants  which 
1  had  not  met  with  before,  and  over  a  dozen  birds  new  to 
me,  including  a  fine  Wood-Pigeon  and  two  Quails,  besides 
several  small  mammals.  Large  game- animals  were  almost 
wanting,  the  Bush-buck  {Traffelap/iUs),{ormerly  so  numerous 
on  the  mountains,  having  been  almost  exterminated  by  the 
formidable  wild  dogs  [Lycaon  pictus),  which  hunt  their  prey 
in  flocks  and  are  very  fierce  and  destructive." 

As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Capt.  Shelley's  list, 
examples  of  47  species  of  birds  were  obtained  during  this 
expedition. — P.  L.  S.] 
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II.  List  of  the  Species,  by  G.  E.  S. 

In  the  following  list  of  the  species  represented  in 
Mr.  Whyte's  collection  the  localities  are  added,  and 
references  are  given  to  the  pages  of  the  '  Birds  of  Africa ' 
where  the  name  is  mentioned. 


Name. 

Reference 

to  Shelley's 

B.  of  Af  r. 

Locality. 

1 .  Anthrothreptes  longuemarit  . . 
2    Zosterops  anderssoni 

3.  Parisotna  plumbeum 

4.  MotaciUa  campestris 

6.  An  thus  Itnetventn's    

6.  ruftilus 

Page 
0 
7 

10 
11 
12 
12 
13 
16 
18 
18 
19 
20 
21 
23 
23 
24 
26 
25 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
40 
49 
49 
60 
61 
63 
53 
65 
66 
68 

Zomba. 

Zomba. 

Zomba  Plateau. 

Mount  Mlosa  and  Mount  Zomba. 

Zomba. 

Mount  Mlosa  and  Mount  Zomba. 

Zomba  Plains. 

Zomba  Plains. 

Zomba. 

Zomba. 

Zomba  Plateau. 

Zomba. 

Mount  Mlosa. 

Zomba. 

Mount  Mlosa. 

Zomba. 

Zomba  Plains. 

Mount  Mlosa. 

Mount  Mlosa. 

Mount  Mlosa  and  Zomba  Plains. 

Mount  Mlosa. 

Mount  Mlosa. 

Mount  ADosa. 

Mount  Mlosa. 

Zomba  Plains. 

Zomba. 

Zomba. 

Zomba. 

Zomba  Plains. 

Mount  Mlosa. 

Zomba. 

Zomba. 

Zomba  Plains  and  Zomba. 

Zomba  Plains. 

Zomba.                        [Zomba  Plains. 

Mount   Mlosa,  Mount  Zomba,  and 

Zomba  Plains. 

Zomba.                                    [Zomba. 

Mount  Mlosa,  Mount  Zomba,  and 

Zomba. 

7.  Macronux  croceus 

8.  Mirafra  flscheri 

9.  End)eriza  flaviventris     

10.  orientahs   

11,  Petrotiia  flavicntla 

12.  Passer  difFusus 

13.  Serinus  icterus   

14.  Hypochera  funerea    

16.  Coliivasser  ardens 

10.  Pyromelana  xanthomelaiia  .  . 
17.  Jlammiceps    

18.  Queleii  auelea 

19.  Spermesf.es  scutatus   

20.  (xranattna  angolensis     

21.  Edrilda  suh/lava    

22.  Laganosticta  rhodoparia    .... 

23.  Hypargus  niveigutlatus    .... 

24.  Hyphanturgus  ocular itts   .... 
26.  Xanthophilus  xanthojM 

26.  Hyphantoruis  nigriceps     .... 

27.  Ortolus  larvatus     

28.  Pholidauges  verreauai 

29.  Lamprocolius  syccbius   

30.  Amydrus  morio 

31.  Dilophus  carunculatus 

32.  Prionops  talacoma 

33.  Sigmodus  tric-olor 

34.  Graucalus  pectoralis 

36.  Fiscus  coUaris    

36.  Enneoctonus  coUurio 

37.  Nilaus  nigritemitoralis 

38.  Dryoscopus  cttbla 

39.  Pelicinitis  bertratidi 

40.  Crateroims  kirki    
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41.  Criniatfr  vlacidiis   

•  • 

63 
64 
65 
71 
72 
74 
74 
74 
75 
75 
76 
77 
79 
80 
81 
84 
84 

•  • 

88 

88 

93 

94 

96 

98 

99 

99 

101 

102 

105 

100 

107 

110 

111 

113 

114 

114 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 

122 

123 

123 

124 

Mount  Mlosa  and  Mount  Zomba. 

Mount  Mlosa. 

Mount  Mlosa  and  Mount  Zomba. 

Chidawah  Mountains  and  Karonga. 

Zomba  Plateau. 

Mount  Mlosa  and  Mount  Zomba. 

Mount  Mlosa. 

Mount  Mlosa. 

Zomba  and  Zomba  Plateau. 

Mount  Zomba. 

Zomba. 

Zomba  Plateau. 

Zomba  Plains  and  Zomba. 

Mount  Mlosa. 

Mount  Mlosa. 

Mount  Zomba. 

Mount  Mlosa  and  Zomba  Plateau. 

Mount  Mlosa  and  Mount  Zomba. 

Mount  Mlosa  and  Zomba  Plateau. 

Mount  Mlosa  and  Mount  Zomba. 

Zomba  Plateau. 

Mount  Zomba. 

Zomba  Plateau  and  2k)mba. 

Zomba. 

Mount  Mlosa.          [Zomba  Plateau. 

Mount  Mlosa,  Mount  Zomba,   and 

Mount  Mlosa. 

Zomba. 

Zomba. 

Zomba  Plains  and  Mount  Mlosa. 

Mount  Mlosa. 

Zomba  Plains. 

Zomba. 

Mount  Mlosa  and  Zomba. 

Zomba  I'lains  and  Zomba. 

Zomba  Plains. 

Zomba  Plains. 

Zomba  Plains  and  Upper  Shir^. 

Zomba  Plains  and  Zomba. 

Mount  Mlosa  and  Lakangula  River. 

Zomba  Plains. 

Mount  Mlosa  and  Zomba  Plains. 

Zomba  Plains. 

Mount  Mlosa  and  Zomba  Plains. 

Zomba  and  Zomba  Plains.     [Plains. 

Lakangula    River,  on    tbe   Zomba 

Zomba. 

42.  olivaoeicevs  * 

44.  Chlorocichla  occidentalis    .... 

45.  PhyUostrophus  capensis 

46.  AnaUs  Haviaularts 

47.  Chrthotomus  erythropteruB  .... 

48.  Cisticola  luoubrts   

49.  strnnoii 

50.  sitbruficapilla    

51.  ■         cinerascens    

52.  f^f<i  

53.  Mdocickla  orierUcUis 

54.  Bradypteita  nyasscB 

55.  Acrocephalus  arundinacetu  . . 

56.  PMloscopus  trochilus  

57.  Sylvia  hortensis  (simplex) .... 

58.  Cossvvha  caffra 

59.  heualini 

60.  Tarsiger  johnsloni\ 

61.  Turdus  aumeui 

62.          ■  niUaniensis    

68.  Bradyornis  murinus 

64.  Muscicatfa  arisola 

65.  Chloropeta  natalensis    

66.  Pachyprora  dimorpha 

67.  Trockocercus  aWonctatus 

68.  Terpsiphone  perspiciUata  .... 

69.  Hinmdo  rustica    

70.            vtieUa     

71«  CuDseliis  (ipus     

72.  Tachomis  varvus  

73.  CaDritnulaus  fossi 

74.  MeliUophayus  meridionalis  . . 

75.  MeroDs  aviaster    

76.  Bhinopomastus  cyanomelas  . . 

77.  Lophoceros  melnnoleucus  .... 

78.  evirhinus   

79.  Ispidina  natalensis    

80.  Halcyon  chelicutensis    

81.  Colius  erythromelon 

82.  Turacus  livingstonii 

83.  Schizorhis  concolor    

84.  Centropus  nigrornfus    

85.  Coccystfs  glandarius 

86.  cafer 

87.  Cttculus  solitarius 

«  See  Ibis,  1896,  p.  179. 


t  See  Ibis,  1896,  p.  181. 
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to  SheUey'B 
B.  ofAfr. 

Localitj. 

P»ge 

Zomba  Plains. 

125 
1S6 

/omba  I'laiua. 
Zorobft  riflins. 

91             amba      

126 

Zomba  Plains. 

93.  Barhatuta  hUintata 

12» 

Zomba  Piaios. 

1S.3 

Zomba. 

96.    rinago  waketieldi 

134 
13.5 

2^mba  Plama. 
Mount  Snosa. 

07.   Colmnba  arquatrix 

136 

Mount  Zomba. 

138 

Mount  Mli>sa. 

Mount  Mlona  and  Mount  Zomba. 

101.  Sfkr^w-mM   

141 

102.  Gtaacidium  perlatum 

U2 

Zombn  I'laina. 

U3 

143 
145 

Zomba  Plains. 

Zomba  Plaim  and  Lakannila  River. 

Mpirabi  on  the  Upiwr  Shu6. 

146 

M^nnt  Mlosa. 

107.  NUaitiu  tpilogatter    

149 

160 
161 

Mount  Mloea  and  Zomba  Plateau. 
Zomba  and  Laliftnmila  River. 
Zomba  Plains  and  Zomba.      [Plains. 
Mpimbi   (Upper  Shire)  and  Zomba 

151 
152 

IM 

154 

MouDt  Mlosa. 
Zomba  Plains. 
Zomba  Plaina. 

113.            ranioorwi     

116.  Butoridea  alrtcapiUa    

158 

Mount  Mloaa. 

117.  SAj/nchopiJtaviroitru 

104 

Mpimbi. 

118.  Dendraeytiiafviva 

171 

Fort  Johnston,  Upper  Shirt. 

175 
176 
177 

Zomba  PUiliB. 

Lake  IJhirwa. 

120    CVer  crw      

123.  CbrrfArura  lineaia   

177 

Mount  Mlosa. 

178 
178 

Zomba  Plains. 

Mount  Mlow  and  Zomba  Plain*. 

125.   Coluniix  capeniia    

178 

18-5 

Mount  Miosa  aud  Zomba  Plains. 

187 

Zomba  Plains  and  Fort  Jobuslon. 

1A8 

Zomba  Plains.       [LakMugiila  Iliver. 
Lake   Sliirwa,   Mount   Zomba,   and 

192 

192 

Mount  Mlosa  and  Fort  Johnston. 
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XXXY.— Narrative  of  a  Visit  to  Somaliland  in  1897,  with 
Field-notes  on  the  Birds  obtained  during  the  Expedition. 
By  E.  Lort  Phillips,  F.Z.S. 

(Plates  VIII.-X.) 

Early  in  January  1897  I  returned  to  SomalilaQd  accom- 
panied by  my  wife,  my  niece  (Miss  Gillett),  her  brother 
(Mr.  F.  Gillett),  Mr.  G.  P.  V.  Aylmer,  Mr.  I  vers  Bland,  and 
Mr.  Guy  Fremantle.  I  had  engaged  to  assist  me  with  my 
specimens  a  youDg  taxidermist,  Leonard  Harwood,  who,  with 
Aylmer's  man,  George,  completed  our  rather  formidable 
party  of  Europeans.  Our  object  was  to  explore  the  Goolis 
range  to  the  eastward  of  Berbera  as  far  as  Mount  Wagga*, 
to  add,  if  possible,  to  the  scientific  knowledge  of  this  part 
of  Africa,  and  to  avail  ourselves,  as  well,  of  any  sport 
obtainable  along  and  beyond  the  reservation-line  that  has 
been  drawn  in  so  arbitrary  a  manner  by  the  **  powers  that  be  " 
at  Aden.  At  Berbera  we  were  most  hospitably  received  by 
Mr.  Malcolm  Jones^  who  was  administering  justice  during 
the  absence  of  the  Resident,  Capt.  Merewether.  He,  with 
Mrs.  Merewether,  was  on  a  shooting-trip  in  the  interior. 
We  pitched  our  tents,  as  before,  on  the  little  maidan  or 
square,  which  is  now  adorned  with  a  most  practical  native 
hospital,  having  separate  wards  for  men,  women,  and 
children,  the  result  of  Capt.  Merewether's  energetic  appeals 
to  travellers  and  others  on  behalf  of  the  Somali  sick.  Our 
stay  at  Berbera  was  short,  as,  with  our  former  head  man, 
Egga  Nalaya^  and  several  of  our  old  camp-servants  who 
''  knew  the  ropes,''  we  quickly  got  our  camels,  horses,  and 
men  together,  though  it  entailed  some  really  heavy  work  to 
equip  so  large  a  party.  However,  we  had  a  little  play  in  the 
form  of  some  delightful  rides  in  the  evenings  along  the  shore, 
returning  in  the  brilliant  moonlight,  which  threw  an  enchant- 
ment over  everything,  making  even  the  little  glary  desert 
town  look  charming,  with  its  waving  palms  and  minarets. 
On  January  23rd  we  made  a  short  march  to  Dobar,  where 

*  Most*  of  our  Stations  will  be  found  marked  in  the  map  of  Northern 
Somaliland  published  in  the  *  Geographical  Journal '  for  1898,  p.  112. 
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we  halted  one  day^  and  spent  most  of  our  time  in  and 
around  the  garden.  Alas  I  our  old  friend  Parage  the  ex* 
Egyptian  black  soldier^  had  gone  the  way  of  all  fleshy  his 
place  being  taken  by  a  Yemen  Arab.  Among  the  Berbera 
jail-birds  working  in  the  garden  we  were  shocked  to  find 
one  of  our  former  and  best-behaved  camel-men  with  irons 
on  his  legs.  Of  course^  he  assured  us  that  he  was  the  victim 
of  false  swearings  and  was  perfectly  innocent  of  the  charge 
against  him^  which  was  one  of  highway  robbery  with  violence 
to  the  person.  Poor  Yessir^  he  certainly  did  not  look  like  a 
brigand^  and  we  could  not  help  feeling  sorry  that  he  had, 
guilty  or  not  guilty,  fallen  on  such  evil  times,  so  we  gave 
him  the  wherewithal  to  purchase  a  few  luxuries,  and  left 
him  muttering — fatalist,  as  they  all  are — "  Al  Allah/'  **  It  is 
the  will  of  God.'' 

Leaving  Dobar,  we  marched  due  west  until  we  came  to  a 
gap  in  the  hills,  when  we  turned  southward  along  the  dry 
bed  of  the  torrent  that  had  made  the  '^  pass.''  At  midday 
we  halted  for  luncheon  at  our  old  camping-ground,  Boosti, 
sending  Egga  on  with  the  caravan  with  orders  to  have  the 
tents  up  and  tea  ready  by  the  time  we  arrived.  Though 
Boosti  is  a  parched,  waterless  place,  it  does  not  lack  animal 
life.  Dik-diks  {NeotragtM  phiUipsi)  and  ground-squirrels 
were  plentiful,  and  there  were  several  gazelles  feeding  within 
sight.  Birds  and  butterflies  were  well  represented,  and  a 
splendid  Bateleur  Eagle  circled  round  and  round  us,  uttering 
its  weird  cry.  At  nightfall  we  found  our  tents  pitched 
among  the  tamarisk-bushes  in  a  narrow  defile  called  Daggach 
Dyair,  the  ''  Baboon  Rocks,"  a  name  well  chosen,  as  the 
next  morning,  before  breakfast,  a  large  troop  of  these  brutes 
barked  and  grunted  at  us  from  the  overhanging  clifEs,  while 
we,  equally  curious,  turned  every  available  glass  upon  our 
inquisitive  visitors. 

Our  march  that  day  followed  the  windings  of  a  tiny  stream, 
which  at  first  was  a  mere  thread,  but  by  the  time  we  neared 
its  source  (the  big  fig-tree  at  Bihen)  it  was  quite  a  respectable 
little  beck.  In  most  countries  a  stream  dwindles  towards 
its  source,  but  in  parched  and  burning  Africa  the  reverse  is 

2d2 
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the  case.  We  saw  and  shot  several  Waders  and  a  Hammer- 
head. A  pair  of  Egyptian  Geese,  however,  which  we  badly 
wanted  for  the  pot,  escaped  us,  and  as  they  flew  past  down 
stream  we  did  not  see  them  again. 

We  reached  Bihen  in  capital  time  and  pitched  our  tents 
just  beyond  the  big  fig-tree  the  roots  of  which  are  the  cradle  of 
the  stream,  the  water  bubbling  up  from  among  them  slightly 
warm  and  beautifully  clear.  The  little  oasis  was  full  of  life, 
a  flock  of  sheep  and  a  few  cattle  were  enjoying  the  bright 
green  grass,  while  their  owners  were  exchanging  news  with 
some  traders  from  the  interior,  whose  caravan  was  passing  at 
the  time  on  its  way  to  Berbera.  From  them  we  heard  that 
two  white  men  were  encamped  at  the  bottom  of  the  Sheikh 
Pass,  some  15  miles  south  of  us.  Next  morning  Aylmer  and 
Gillett  started  off  to  make  the  second  known  ascent  of 
Dimoleh  Mountain.  Our  former  tent-servant  and  wag, 
Hersi-Shirreh,  was  not  with  us  on  this  occasion,  so  he  was 
spared  the  chance  of  an  offer  of  two  hundred  pounds  to 
accompany  "  Mr.  Elmer  "  a  second  time,  which  he  declared 
he  would  refuse  sooner  than  face  that  fearful  climb  again. 
Soon  after  breakfast  the  two  ''white  men''  we  had  been 
told,  of  arrived.  They  proved  to  be  Messrs.  Parkinson  and. 
Dunbar,  who  had  been  on  a  surveying  expedition  in  the 
Wadi  Nogal  and  Boor  Dap  district,  a  locality  noted  for  the 
wildness  of  its  inhabitants,  who  live  by  looting  passing 
caravans  that  are  not  strong  enough  to  protect  themselves. 
These  light-fingered  gentry,  not  content  with  the  lesson  they 
had  had  from  Col.  Paget  some  years  previously,  swooped 
down  and  drove  off  Mr.  Parkinson's  camels  while  their 
owners  were  away  shooting.  By  the  greatest  good  luck, 
however,  on  their  way  to  camp,  they  met  the  raiders  with 
their  booty,  and  recognizing  their  own  beasts  by  the  brand- 
marks^  they  were  able,  by  "  emptying  a  couple  of  saddles," 
to  regain  possession  of  the  whole  herd,  and  thus  saved  them- 
selves from  being  stranded  in  a  hostile  country  without  the 
means  of  moving.  Boor  Dap  (Fire  Mountain)  is  a  peak 
where  a  ''  look-out "  is  kept,  and  on  which  a  lighted  beacon 
warns  the   robber  tribes   of  the   approach   of   a  caravan. 
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Mr.  Dunbar  is  a  young  Scotchman  of  barely  twenty  summers^ 
full  of  enthusiasm. 

Aylmer  and  Gillett  returned  late,  having  had  a  long  and 
fatiguing  day  ;  their  expedition,  however,  had  been  most 
successful,  for  not  only  had  tbey  discovered,  on  the  west  side, 
an  easier  way  up  than  that  by  which  Aylmer  had  made  his 
first  ascent  in  1895,  but  they  had  also  brought  back  some  rare 
botanical  specimens,  one  of  which  has  proved  to  be  unknown 
to  science.  The  next  day  we  sent  the  camels  on,  giving  Egga 
orders  to  camp  at  Gello-kur,  while  we  ourselves,  as  the  march 
was  a  short  one,  lingered  at  Bihen  and  had  luncheon  under 
the  big  fig-tree.  On  arriving  at  Gello-kur  we  did  not  see 
the  tents,  but  were  surprised  to  find  the  little  valley  choked 
with  a  jungle  of  castor-oil  plants,  quite  tall  enough  to 
have  hidden  a  herd  of  elephants,  had  any  been  there.  We 
thought  this  most  extraordinary,  for,  though  the  castor-oil 
plant  is  far  from  uncommon,  we  had  previously  only  noticed 
them  dotted  about  singly  among  other  bushes,  while  here  was 
seemingly  a  regular  plantation  of  them,  and  on  ground  where 
there  were  certainly  very  few,  if  any,  when  last  we  camped 
here.  Curiously  enough,  the  natives  are  quite  ignorant  of  the 
virtues  of  this  most  useful  plant  in  its  rough  state,  but  were 
loud  in  their  praises  of  the  manufactured  article,  of  which 
we  had  a  good  supply.  Much  as  we  should  have  liked  to 
have  dawdled  here  with  gun  and  net,  we  were  obliged  to 
push  on,  as  it  was  uncertain  where  we  should  find  the  tents 
and  it  was  already  late,  so  we  left  Gello-kur  (Place  of  the 
Little  Bustard)  for  the  second  time  with  many  regrets. 
We  found  the  tents  pitched  on  a  bare  and  unattractive- 
looking  spot,  which  boasted  of  the  charming  name  of  Warra 
Ballambal  (the  Plain  of  Butterflies),  but  the  news  which 
greeted  us  was  most  alarming.  Harwood's  pony,  on  being 
unsaddled,  refused  to  go  out  to  graze,  and  shortly  after 
dropped  down  dead,  with  a  nasty  glary  discharge  at  the 
nostrils.  Everything  pointed  to  glanders,  and  we  were  in 
terror  lest  our  other  mounts  should  be  carried  oflF  in  like 
manner.  We  had  the  body  dragged  some  way  off  to  leeward 
and  hoped  for  the  best.     Very  soon  the  hyaenas  had  discovered 
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the  carcass^  and  it  was  evident  that  they  were  rejoicing 
over  our  misfortune.  For  them  "  the  best  '*  had  already 
arrived,  for  us  a  few  days'  anxious  watching  proved  that  our 
fears  were  groundless.  Next  morning  the  trees  and  rocks 
were  covered  with  various  kinds  of  Vultures,  while  many 
more  circled  round  the  remains  of  the  hysenas'  feast,  a  grand 
sight  for  those  among  us  who  had  never  before  seen  these 
great  birds  at  home.  Load  up  and  off  again  was  the  order 
oE  the  day,  as  there  was  not  a  particle  of  shade  in  this  place^ 
nor  were  butterflies  plentiful,  in  spite  of  its  high-sounding 
title. 

We  were  now  within  a  short  march  of  the  Sheikh  Pass, 
where  a  splendidly -engineered  road  leads  to  the  upper  ledges 
of  the  Goolis  and  to  the  vast  elevated  plateau  called  the  Howd. 
A  short  march  brought  us  to  the  first  low  spurs  of  the 
Goolis  that  run  out  into  the  Gooban  or  Maritime  Plain; 
once  within  these  the  whole  scene  changes,  and  the  traveller 
finds  that  he  has  exchanged  the  stunted  mimosas  of  the 
burning  Gooban  for  trees  of  considerable  size,  among  which 
the  candelabra-like  euphorbias  are  most  conspicuous ;  birds 
are  seen  and  heard  in  all  directions,  while  large  new  butterflies 
of  the  family  Papilionidse  appear  for  the  first  time.  We 
followed  the  course  of  a  merry  little  brook  for  some  three  miles 
and  pitched  our  camp  on  some  rising  ground  by  a  huge 
fig-tree,  as  we  heard  that  the  old  camping-ground  at  Hammar 
was  now  occupied  by  a  stone  guard-house  for  the  protection 
of  the  pass.  As  we  were  anxious  to  get  up  into  the  cool  air, 
we  resumed  our  march  again  next  day,  and  soon  passed  the 
new  guard-house,  which  looked  very  comfortable.  The  ground 
about  it  had  been  enclosed,  and  an  irrigation-trench  had  been 
cut  above  it  to  bring  water  from  the  stream  for  the  use  of 
the  garden  which  was  being  laid  out. 

Our  camels  ascended  the  pass  easily,  as  the  road,  good  as 
it  was  in  1895,  had  been  much  improved  since.  On  reaching 
the  summit  we  turned  to  the  left,  towards  the  little  white 
Marabout  or  Sheikh  from  which  the  pass  takes  its  name. 
Beyond  the  tomb  are  some  gigantic  euphorbia-trees,  close 
to  which  we  pitched  our  tents  on  a  piece  of  ground  as  smooth 
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and  level  as  if  it  had  been  laid  out  for  polo.  Doubtless  this 
land  was  under  cultivation  ages  ago^  as  close  by  are  the  ruins 
of  what  must  have  been  a  considerable  town  of  stone  houses^ 
while  thousands  upon  thousands  of  graves^  the  foot-  and.  head- 
stones still  standings  suggest  a  former  large  population.  The 
next  day  Aylmer  left  us.  Taking  his  tent  and  a  few  camels^ 
he  started  off  for  Burao^  on  the  edge  of  the  Howd^  where 
report  said  that  lions  were  killing  cattle.  His  start  was^ 
however^  most  unpropitious^  for^  as  the  loaded  camels  were 
waiting  patiently  and  the  last  adieus  were  being  made^ 
Fremantle  fired  a  shot  at  an  Eagle,  which  caused,  a  general 
stampede^  and  down  came  tents^  water-barrels^  and  '^  ghee-'' 
tins  among  the  gravestones,  with  the  result  that  several  had 
to  be  returned  into  store. 

As  we  were  now  beyond  the  reservation  limit  we  unpacked 
our  rifles,  and  the  camp  was  soon  decorated  with  skulls  and 
horns.  Our  botanical  and  ornithological  collections  had 
been  growing  meanwhile^  and  several  most  interesting  addi- 
tions which  have  since  proved  new  to  science  were  made  here. 

On  February  5th^  leaving  Sheikh^  we  turned  eastward^ 
and  marched  in  the  direction  of  Wagga  Mountain,  little 
dreaming  how  long  it  would  really  take  us  before  we  reached 
its  cloud-capped  summit.  A  short  march  through  ideal- 
looking  game-country  brought  us  to  a  water-hole,  by  which  we 
camped  for  the  night.  Luckily  we  had  brought  a  supply  of 
drinking-water  from  Sheikh  for  our  own  use,  as  the  water  here 
was  of  the  most  filthy  description,  being  almost  too  offensive 
even  to  wash  with.  To  our  Somalis  this  was  no  hardship, 
and  we  watched  them  gulping  it  down  with  evident  gusto. 
Again  and  again  I  have  noticed  that  the  Somalis  seem 
utterly  indifferent  to  the  quality  of  their  drinking-water, 
while  with  regard  to  their  food  they  are  ^' faddy''  in  the 
extreme.  They  will  not  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Water-buck  {Cobus 
ellip8iprymntui)j  or  of  the  Gerenook  {Gazella  walleri),  or  of  any 
bird,  neither  will  they  eat  fish  or  eggs.  Fishes,  they  say,  are 
near  of  kin  to  snakes,  which  they  hold  in  particular  horror ; 
while  eggs,  they  allege,  are  not  fit  for  food,  being  simply  un- 
developed birds.     This,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  the  coast 
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Somalis  and  to  those  living  at  Aden^  where  fish  is  abundant 
and  is  one  of  the  staple  articles  of  food. 

At  sundown  the  water-hole  was  visited  by  hundreds  of 
Sand-Orouse  {Pterocles  lichiensteini)  and  a  few  shots  secured 
a  welcome  addition  to  our  larder.  Next  day  we  marched  to 
Sogsoda^  at  the  head  of  the  Rugga  Fass^  where  there  is  a 
permanent  village  of  moolahs  or  priests^  who  live  by  contri- 
butions levied  on  passing  caravans  and  by  the  cultivation  of 
a  little  doorah  and  jowari. 

Here  we  were  greeted  by  a  former  camp-servant^  Jama 
Deeria  by  name,  whose  gorriar  or  kraal  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.    Though  we  had  found  him  rather  a  scamp,  we  were 
delighted  to  see  him,  as  we  had  heard  that  he  had  lost  his  life 
while  in  the  service  of  Major  and  Mrs.  Reuton,  who  had 
visited  the  country  the  previous  year.     It  appeared,  however, 
that  we  had  had  another  Jama  Deeria  in  our  employ,  a  camel- 
driver,  and  it  was  this  man  of  whose  tragic  death  we  had 
heard  before  leaving  England — ^the  details  of  which  I  will 
give  as  an  illustration  of  the  stealth,  daring,  and  cunning  of  a 
hungry  lion : — One   night  Major  and   Mrs.  Renton  were 
watching  by  a  water-hole  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  shot  at  a 
zebra.   These  creatures  drink  only  at  the  first  streak  of  dawn, 
so  it  meant  a  whole  night  out  for  the  watchers.     On  the 
lady's  account  a  strong  circular  thorn-protection  had  been 
built,  and  into  this  Major  and  Mrs.  Renton  retired  at  sundown 
with  their  man  Jama  Deeria,  the  entrance-hole  being  closed 
by  a  thick  thorn-bush  drawn  into  it  and  secured.     In  the 
middle  of  the   night,   which  was   an  intensely  dark  one, 
Mrs.  Renton,  who  bad  fallen  asleep,  woke  up.    Hearing  heavy 
breathing  and  cnmching  of  bones  quite  close  to  her,  she 
awoke  her  husband,  who  had  also  been  asleep,  and  getting  no 
answer  from  Jama  they  struck  a  match  and  found  to  their 
horror  that  the  man  was  gone.     Meanwhile  the  cracking  of 
bones  continued,  so  several  shots  were  fired  in  the  direction 
•of  the  sound,  which  only  had  the  effect  of  moving  the  lion 
and  his  prey  a  little  further  off,  where  he  continued  his 
ghastly  meal  within  hearing.     The  rest  of  the  night  was 
spent,  as  may  be  supposed,  in  watchfulness^  and  with  the 
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feeling  of  the  dreadful  possibility  of  another  attack  on  the 
zareeba^  though  how  the  man  had  been  got  out  of  it  it  was 
impossible  to  tell  by  the  feeble  light  of  a  match.  However, 
when  the  welcome  morning  light  appeared^  a  small  opening 
was  seen  close  to  the  ground,  through  which  the  wretched 
man  had  been  drawn.  The  lion  must  have  found  this  small 
aperture,  and,  reaching  in  his  forearm,  have  dealt  the  sleeper 
nearest  to  him  a  swift,  heavy  blow,  killing  him  instantly. 
He  had  then  withdrawn  the  body  so  noiselessly  that  the  other 
two  inmates  of  the  zareeba  were  not  disturbed,  and  had  he 
not  commenced  to  devour  his  victim  at  once,  the  man's 
disappearance  might  not  have  been  noticed  for  some  hours. 

We  did  not  intend  to  remain  at  Sogsoda  for  more  than 
three  days,  but  the  Fates  were  against  us,  as  George, 
Aylmer's  servant,  caught  an  attack  of  fever  which  made  us 
anxious,  for  quinine  seemed  unable  to  reduce  his  temperature, 
which  continued  very  high.  Luckily  his  master  returned 
unexpectedly,  and  the  next  day  the  fever  yielded  to  his 
superior  medical  skill. 

Aylmer's  expedition  to  Burao  had  not  been  a  success  so 
far  as  lions  were  concerned.  Lions  certainly  had  been  there, 
but  they  had  shifted  their  quarters  by  the  time  he  arrived. 
Wagga  Mountain,  the  goal  of  our  expedition,  was  only  some 
fifteen  miles  distant;  yet,  now  that  we  were  so  near,  it  seemed 
that  our  hopes  of  camping  on  its  summit  were  to  meet  with 
disappointment.  Egga,  our  head  man,  who  had  been  confident 
before,  now  suddenly  found  the  project  bristling  with 
difficulties,  the  most  alarming  of  which  was  that  if  there 
were  a  path,  which  he  doubted,  our  camels  would  never  get 
up  with  their  loads.  He  also  assured  us  that  Captain  Swayne, 
the  only  Englishman  who  had  ever  visited  the  mountain,  had 
done  so  from  where  we  camped  and  had  returned  the  same 
day,  a  statement  which  ^e  found  hard  to  believe.  However, 
for  the  present  there  was  no  idea  of  moving  camp,  owing  to 
George^s  illness,  so  Bland  and  I  started  one  morning  at 
daybreak  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  taking  with  us  the  two 
riding-camels  and  two  men.  Having  crossed  a  barren  bit  of 
country  resembling  downs,  where  we  saw  and  secured  several 
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specimens  of  the  Somali  Courser  {Cursorius  somaliensis) ,  the 
first  ^e  had  met  with^  we  came  to  agorriar  or  native  village^ 
outside  which  a  man  was  lying  in  the  sun.  To  all  our 
questions  he  returned  the  same  answer^  viz.  that  he  was  a 
''stranger^'  newly  arrived  and  that  he  did  not  know  the 
country^  also  that  he  was  too  busy  (I!)  to  come  with  us^  even 
the  sight  of  rupees  having  no  power  to  move  him.  Leaving  our 
surly  friend  to  his  arduous  duties^  we  pushed  on  and  turned 
up  a  long  narrow  valley  which  led  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain^ 
at  the  end  of  which  we  found  another  gorriar^  the  inhabitants 
of  which  turned  out  to  inspect  us  as  we  came  up.  Curiously 
enough  these  people  were  also  strangers  (I! I)  and  declared  that 
they  had  only  just  arrived  from  the  Howd  a  few  days  before^ 
and  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the  cloud-covered  mountain 
towering  above  them.  From  where  we  stood^  a  well-defined 
track  could  be  seen  leading  upward  till  it  was  lost  in  the 
mist ;  so^  leaving  one  man  in  charge  of  the  camels^  we  began 
the  ascent  on  foot.  The  tracks  though  steep^  was  fairly  good^ 
and  we  noted  with  pleasure  that  it  was  used  by  camels^  a 
fact  which  lifted  a  weight  from  our  minds^  for  where  loaded 
camels  could  go  our  camp  could  go  also.  Three-quarters  of 
an  hour's  climb  brought  us  to  the  edge  of  a  sort  of  crater  or 
hollow  depression^  the  sides  of  which  were  covered  with 
sheep  and  goats,  while  some  horses  and  camels  were  feeding 
near  a  gorriar  that  was  just  discernible  through  the  mist. 
While  picking  our  way  among  the  boulders  towards  the  village 
we  suddenly  came  upon  a  shepherdess  in  the  person  of  an 
ancient  hag,  who  was  cowering  below  an  overhanging  rock 
and  had  not  noticed  our  approach.  At  first  she  seemed 
paralyzed  with  terror;  but,  gathering  her  wits,  she  set  off 
towards  the  gorriar,  screaming  at  the  top  of  her  cracked 
voice,  at  a  speed  that  did  her  the  greatest  credit.  Her  shrill 
cry  soon  brought  the  men  out  of  the  huts,  but  to  whatever 
motive  they  may  have  attributed  our  presence,  they  certainly 
welcomed  us  and  offered  us  milk,  of  which  we  stood  greatly 
in  need.  I  may  as  well  state  here  a  fact  of  which  we 
ourselves  were  not  aware  till  some  weeks  later — ^uamely^ 
that  the  people  inhabiting  this  mountain,  the  Moosa  Jibreel^ 
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a  sub-tribe  of  the  Eesa  Moosa^  had  lately  been  indulging  in 
looting  passing  caravans^  for  which  offence  several  of  their 
number  were  now  in  irons  in  Berbera^  while  several  more  were 
particularly  '^  wanted/'  and  among  those  the  genial  old 
gentleman  whose  hospitality  we  were  then  enjoying.  It 
appeared  afterwards  that  they  had  been  warned  of  our 
intention  of  ascending  the  mountain^  and  as  their  guilty 
consciences  suggested  that  we  represented  the  strong  arm 
of  the  law^  they  had  done  their  best  to  thwart  our  object, 
even  to  intimidating  our  own  men.  Hence  all  the  difSculties 
of  which  we  had  been  told,  as  well  as  the  extraordinary 
ignorance  of  the  country  displayed  by  all  from  whom  we  sought 
information.  Bland  and  I,  however,  were  happily  ignorant 
of  the  real  feelings  of  our  hosts,  who  not  only  showed  us 
their  water-supply  and  the  best  camping-ground,  but  also 
promised  to  help  our  caravan  up  the  steep  pass  with  their 
mountain-bred  camels,  so  that  we  returned  to  camp  greatly 
elated  with  the  success  of  our  expedition. 

A  few  days  later,  George  being  considered  well  enough  to 
travel,  we  left  Sogsoda  and  marched  to  the  base  of  Wagga, 
where  we  awaited  the  arrival  of  our  mountain  friends  with 
their  promised  assistance;  it  required,  however,  two  interviews, 
and  the  acceptance  on  our  part  of  two  presents  of  milk,  before 
sufficient  confidence  was  established  and  the  welcome  camels 
made  their  appearance.  Meanwhile  Aylmer  and  Gillett, 
having  completed  their  arrangements,  left  us  and  struck  out 
into  the  Howd  towards  £yk  in  the  hope  of  finding  lions,  and 
we  did  not  meet  again  till  we  arrived  at  Dobar,  eight  miles 
from  Berbera.  The  camels  that  old  Osman  and  his  son 
Artan  brought  were  magnificent  creatures,  and,  from  having 
been  bred  on  the  steep  sides  of  Wagga,  they  had  developed 
muscles  that  are  entirely  wanting  in  the  heavy  "  ships  of 
the  Desert  ^'  used  only  to  the  level  plain,  and  it  was  to  the 
latter  class  that  our  own  animals  belonged,  so  that  we  soon 
saw  that  without  help  we  should  never  have  accomplished 
our  object.  The  name  of  the  hollow  before  mentioned  was 
Hankadeely.  Here  we  pitched  our  camp  in  a  grove  of  giant 
euphorbias  and  spent  three  delightful  weeks.     For  the  men 
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there  was  a  certain  amount  of  shooting^  while  for  the  ladies 
there  were  expeditions  to  be  made  in  all  directions  amid 
scenery  that  would  be  hard  to  beat.     With  the  exception  of 
old  Osman  and  his  sons  the  other  Moosa  Jibreel  were  rather 
shy  of  us  at  first,  but  this  wore  off  after  a  bit,  and  they 
brought  in  supplies  of  milk  for  sale,  which  was  a  great  boon 
both  to  us  and  to  our  men.     The  latter  constructed  capital 
houses  for  themselves  out  of  boughs  of  trees  and  camel-mats, 
and,  as  it  was  the  fast  of  Ramadan,  they  spent  all  their  time 
learning  both  to  repeat  and  to  write  prayers,  from  a  widat 
or  priest  who  had  been  *'  laid  on ''  for  the  occasion.     Sheets 
of  writing-paper  were  in  great   request   as  well  as  pieces 
of  board  from  old  packing-cases — the  latter,  planed  smooth^ 
taking  the  place  of  slates.     On  March  4th,  the  last  day  of  the 
fast  of  Ramadan,  a  day  of  great  rejoicing  in  the  Mahomedan 
world,  we  celebrated  the  occasion  by  a  general  feast  and 
athletic  sports,  to  which  the  Moosa  Jibreel  were  invited, 
rather  against  the  wishes  of  our  own  men,  who  could  not 
bear   them,   though  they   did   not   care   to   show  it.     The 
day,  however,  was  a  great  success  and  terminated  happily 
without   any   quarrels    or    heartburnings,   the   wily    priest 
arranging  with  the  men  that  all  the  prize-money  had  better 
be  given  over  to  him  for  ''the  glory  of  God,''  to  which 
proposal,   as    good    Mahomedans,   they    readily    assented. 
The  next  day  we  packed  up  and  descended  to  the  Howd 
plateau,  camping  at  GedaTs,  where  we  found  several  large 
pools    of   water   connected   by   a   tiny   stream.     Here    we 
anxiously  await^'d  the  arrival  of  the  post,   hoping   that   it 
would  bring  an  extension  of  leave  for  Fremantle,  who  other- 
wise would  have  to  leave  us  to  rejoin  his  regiment.     The 
post-bag,  however,  contained  no  reprieve,  so  he  started  home- 
wards alone,  to  our  great  disappointment. 

The  next  day,  while  far  from  water,  we  came  across  a 
wretched  woman  in  the  last  stages  of  exhaustion,  having  been 
without  food  or  water  (according  to  her  own  account)  for 
12  days.  The  poor  creature  was  suffering  from  a  tumour  in 
the  knee,  and  being  unable  to  walk  she  had  been  left  behind 
by   her  inhuman   relations   when   they   had   shifted    their 
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camping-ground.  Why  she  had  not  been  devoured  by 
hyaenas  was  a  mystery^  as  she  was  far  too  weak  to  defend 
herself,  and  could  only  manage  to  crawl  with  the  aid  of 
a  stick.  We  took  her  back  with  us  to  camp  and  eventually 
left  her,  at  her  own  wish,  with  the  native  moolahs  or  priests 
at  the  top  of  the  Rugga  Pass.  Leaving  Gedais  on  the  12th 
March  we  turned  our  faces  homewards,  spending  10  days 
among  the  foot-hills  and  valleys  at  the  bottom  of  Rugga, 
where  we  made  many  interesting  additions  to  our  scientific 
collections.  While  here  we  were  startled  one  morning  by  a 
cheery  well-known  greeting,  and  in  walked  Fremantle,  who 
had  got  his  reprieve  after  all.  He  had,  however,  very  nearly 
missed  it  at  Berhera,  and  would  have  done  so  had  not  a 
slight  attack  of  sun-stroke,  brought  on  by  his  forced  march 
to  the  coast,  prevented  his  sailing  the  evening  of  his  arrival 
in  a  wretched  little  native  boat  which  had  been  engaged  for 
him  by  a  runner  sent  on  ahead.  That  night  the  steamer 
arrived  from  Aden  and  with  it  the  long  hoped-for  letter. 

Our  road  to  the  coast  took  us  through  a  curious  bit  of 
country  which  is  rapidly  being  washed  away  by  the  floods 
that  rush  down  the  face  of  the  Ooolis  during  the  rains.  So 
rapidly  indeed  is  the  denudation  taking  place  that  well- 
defined  paths  may  be  seen  ending  abruptly  on  the  edge  of 
cliffs  from  50  to  100  feet  deep,  every  runnel  of  water 
eating  out  a  canyon  for  itself,  as  the  ground  is  very  soft  and 
friable.  During  the  dry  season  the  water  in  these  canyons 
is  highly  alkaline  and  quite  undrinkable. 

On  March  28th  Gillett  overtook  us,  and  we  were  very 
sorry  to  learn  that  the  expedition  into  the  Howd  had 
been  unsuccessful  so  far  as  lions  were  concerned.  Gillett 
had  left  Aylmer  in  the  Sheikh  Pass  and  had  struck  east- 
ward in  the  hope  of  cutting  us  off,  but  finding  only  our 
"  cold  tracks  *'  had  had  some  hard  marching  to  come  up  with 
us.  Aylmer  joined  us  the  next  day  at  Dobar,  so  our  party 
was  once  more  complete.  We  spent  a  day  here  arranging  our 
collections  for  the  voyage  home,  and  reached  Berbera  ou 
April  1st,  where  we  were  most  kindly  received  by  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Merewether.     On  the  3rd  we  crossed  to  Aden  in  the 
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little  steamer  '  Sheikh  Berkhud/  and  received  on  landing  a 
most  welcome  invitation  to  Government  House  from  General 
and  Mrs.  Cunningham. 

In  arranging  the  following  field-notes^  which  give  the 
results  of  our  observations  during  the  expedition^  I  am  grate- 
fully indebted  to  my  friend  Dr.  Bowdler  Sharpe  for  his 
kind  assistance^  and  in  compiling  them  I  have  foUowed  the 
order  of  classification  adopted  by  him  in  his  paper  on  the 
Birds  of  Western  Somaliland  (P.  Z.  S.  1895,  pp.  457-620). 

1.  Rhinocorax  affinis  (Riipp.) ;  Elliot,  Field  Columb. 
Mus.,  Cm.  i.  no.  2,  p.  80. 

No.  164.  (? .  Wagga  Mountain,  Feb.  22,  1897.  Iris 
black. 

This  Short-tailed  Raven  is  extremely  common  in  Somali- 
land,  from  the  sea-coast  at  Berbera  to  the  top  of  the  Goolis. 
It  is  a  persistent  and  most  fearless  camp-follower^  and  is 
ever  on  the  look-out  for  scraps  from  the  kitchen.  It  has  a 
curious  habit  of  walking  about  with  its  beak  wide  open,  as 
if  greatly  afiected  by  the  heat. 

2.  CoRONB  EDiTHiB  Lort  Phillips,  Bull.  Brit.  Cm.  Club, 
iv.  p.  86  (1895). 

No.  22.    ?  ad.     Berbera,  Jan.  18,  1897.     Iris  brown. 

We  met  with  this  Crow  at  Berbera,  where  it  was  to  be 
seen  in  company  with  the  Short-tailed  Raven  {Rhinocorax 
affinis).  Though  not  so  plentiful  as  the  latter  species,  it 
was  fairly  common  on  the  Goolis  range  during  our  visit. 

3.  Lampkocolius  chalybeus  (Ehr.) ;  Lort  Phillips,  Ibis, 
1896,  p.  84. 

No.    86.    ?  ad.     Sheikh,  Jan.  80,  1897.     Iris  yellow. 
No.  138.    ?  ad.     Sogsoda,  Feb.  14, 
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No.  139.   cf  ad. 
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No.  225.    ?  juv.     Wagga,  Mar.  6,    „  „         „ 

^o.  <6o9.  „  „  ,,  „  „ 

No.  225  is  in  full  moult  on  the  wings. 

This  Glossy  Starling  seems  to  prefer  the  cooler  heights  of 
the  Goolis  to  the  Gooban  or  hot  coast-land,  where  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  it.     In  the  former  locality,  however, 
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it  is  met  with  in  small  flocks  occasionally.  In  its  habits^ 
note^  and  choice  of  breeding-places  it  is  quite  distinct  from 
Spreo  superlms. 

4.  Amydrus  bltthi  Hartl. ;  Elliot,  Field  Columb.  Mus., 
Om.  i.  no.  2,  p.  31. 

Amydrus  morio  (nee  L.)  j  Lort  Phillips,  Ibis,  1896,  p.  83. 

No.  46.  cf  j^v-     Dobar  springs,  Jan.  24, 1897.     Iris  hazel. 

No.  71.   ?  ad.    Goolis  foot-hills,  Jan.  28,     „  „       „ 

What  I  take  to  be  the  immature  male  is  much  duller  than 
the  adults,  and  the  little  gloss  it  has  is  green  above  and  below. 
In  this  respect  it  approaches -4.  yra/er  of  Socotra,  but  the 
latter  bird  has  a  longer  bill  and  the  gloss  on  the  underparts 
is  distinctly  metallic. 

Dr.  Sharpe  agrees  with  me  that  the  specimen  which  he 
identified  as  A.  morio  in  my  first  Goolis  collection  must  be 
referred  to  A.  blythi. 

I  was  much  interested  to  find  a  flock  of  these  Grakles  in 
the  gardens  at  the  Dobar  springs,  eight  miles  inland  from 
Berbera,  as  I  had  previously  noticed  them  only  on  the  upper 
ledges  of  the  Goolis,  where  they  were  evidently  breeding  in 
holes  in  the  face  of  a  cliff. 

5.  Heteropsar  albicapillus  (Blyth) ;  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S. 
1895,  p.  461. 

No.  40.   (?  ad.     The  Gooban,  Jan.  21,  1897.  Iris  white. 
No.  41.   (?  ad.                „                 „          „  „         „ 

No.  82.   (J .     Sheikh,  Jan.  30,     „  „         „ 

No.  83.  Juv.         „  „  „  „         „ 

No.  84.  Juv. 


>i  »  »  »         » 


The  male  from  the  Sheikh  plateau,  3000  feet  (No.  82), 
differs  from  the  two  other  specimens  of  the  same  sex  in 
having  large  spots  of  black  at  the  end  of  the  long  upper  tail- 
coverts.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  breadth  of  the 
white  stripes  on  the  under  surface  of  the  body  in  the  male 
(No.  40),  and  the  white  spotting  of  the  upper  surface  is 
rather  more  distinct  than  in  the  other  adult  males.  This 
individual  is  probably  a  young  bird  in  its  first  full  plumage. 
The  two  young  birds  shot  on  January  the  30th  differ  very 
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much  in  colour  from  the  adults^  especially  in  their  bright 
yellow  bills ;  the  crown  is  ashy  instead  of  pure  white ;  the 
upper  and  under  surfaces  of  the  body  are  ashy  brown,  with 
pale  ashy-grey  centres  to  the  feathers  of  the  throat  and 
breast ;  the  lores^  cheeks,  and  ear-coverts  are  dusky 
blackish. 

6.  Spreo  superbus  (Rupp.) ;  Lort  Phillips,  Ibis,  1896, 
p.  83. 

No.  137.    ?  .     Sogsoda,  Feb.  14,  1897.     Iris  light  yellow. 
No.  244.   c? .     Wagga,    Mar.    6,     „  „  „ 

No.  226.    cJ .  „  „  „  „  „ 

No.  252.  Gedais,    Mar.  13,     „  „  „ 

No.  <c54.    cJ .  „  „  „  „  „ 

^o.  iCo7,  ,9  „  „  „  „ 

We  met  with  this  handsome  Glossy  Starling  from  the 
Gooban  to  the  top  of  the  Goolis  range.  It  is  an  early 
breeder,  the  young  being  fully  fledged  by  the  middle  of 
March. 

7.  BuPHAGA  ERYTHRORHYNCHA  Staul. ;  Lort  PhiUips,  Ibis, 
1896,  p.  82. 

Somali  name  "  Hoorie." 

No.  247.  c?.  Gedais,  March  13,  1897.  Iris  yellow;  biU 
bright  red;  eyelids  yellow,  very  permanent. 

This  Red-billed  Camel-bird  is  to  be  met  with  all  over  the 
country  wherever  there  are  herds  of  camels  or  cattle.  It 
is  gregarious,  and  I  have  seen  some  flocks  numbering  quite 
50  individuals.  When  on  the  wing  it  is  very  noisy,  uttering 
a  somewhat  harsh  note. 

8.  BucHANGA  ASsiMiLis  ( Bcchst.) ;  Lort  Phillips,  Ibis,  ]  896, 
p.  76. 

No.  167.   (J .     Wagga  Mountain,  Feb.  23, 1897.     Iris  red. 

This  black  Drongo  is  to  be  met  with  from  the  Gooban  to 
the  top  of  Wagga  Mountain^  some  8000  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  is  very  fearless,  and,  owing  to  its  colouring,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  the  bird-life  of  the  country. 
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9.  Hyphantornis  spekii  Heugl. ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xiii.  p.  469  (1890). 

No.  112.    cf .     Sogsoda  Plain,  Feb.  2,  1897. 

This  handsome  Weaver-bird  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
previously  recorded  from  Somaliland.  The  only  specimen  seen 
was  obtained  on  the  Sogsoda  Plain,  which  is  a  continuation 
of  the  Sheikh  plateau,  30U0  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

10.  Hyphantornis  galbula  (Riipp.)  ;  Heuglin,  Ibis, 
1859,  p.  342. 

No.  284.  cf.  WaggaMountain,  Feb.22, 1897.  Iris  orange. 

No.  303.  cf  •        n  ff  >}  >*         >f       >f 

These  bright  little  yellow  Weaver-birds  and  their  hanging 
pear-shaped  nests  are  to  be  found  at  every  watering-place, 
well,  or  stream  throughout  the  country,  from  the  Berbera 
gardens  to  the  top  of  Wagga  Mountain.  The  nests  we 
examined  in  the  third  week  of  March  all  contained  young. 

11.     DiNEMELLIA     DINEMELLI    (Horsf.)   ;     SharpC,    P.  Z.  S. 

1895,  p.  469. 

Ttxtor  dinemellii,  Lort  Phillips,  Ibis,  1896,  p.  82. 

Though  we  occasionally  met  with  this  Red-rumped  Weaver- 
bird  on  the  Goolis  Mountains,  it  seems  to  prefer  the  more 
open  Howd  or  Gooban  plain,  where  it  builds  its  nest  in 
colonies  at  the  extremities  of  the  boughs  of  the  larger 
mimosa-trees. 

12.  Petronia  pyrgita  (Heugl.) ;  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1897, 
p.  469. 

No.    50.   ?  ad.    The  Gooban,      Jan.  25, 1897.     Iris  black. 
No.  196.  cf  ad.    Wagga  M'tain,  Feb.  28,    „  „      „ 

No.  197.   ?  an.         „  „  ,,  „  i>      ,, 

No.  267.   ?  ad.    Gedais,  Mar.  18,    „  „      „ 

We  met  with  this  Yellow -throated  Sparrow  both  on  the 

Gooban  Plain  and  as  high  as  7000  feet  on  Wagga  Mountain. 

On  several  occasions  I  noticed  it  perched  on  the  thorn-hedge 

of  a  native  gorriar. 

13.  Passer  castanopterus  Blyth;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xii.  p.  328  (188S). 

No.  8.    cf  ad.     Berbera,  Jan.  16,  1897. 

This  beautiful  little   Sparrow  represents  in  Berbera  our 
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common  bird  at  home.  Its  habits  and  note  are  almost 
identical  with  those  of  the  latter.  In  January  they  were  very 
busy  nest-building,  carrying  long  streamers  of  grass  &c.  to 
holes  in  the  wall  under  the  veranda-roof. 

14.  Passer  difpusus  Smith ;  Sharpe^  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mas. 

xii,  p.  336  (1888). 

No.  83.     Sheikh,  Jan.  30,  1897. 

We  obtained  only  one  specimen  of  this  Sparrow  during 
the  whole  expedition. 

15.    POLIOSPIZA  PALLIDIOR  Sp.  UOV. 

Similis  P.  iristriat<e,  sed  subtiis  paliidior,  magis  grisescens^ 
ct  rostro  majore,  saturatiore  brunneo,  fere  uigricante 
distinguenda.  Long.  tot.  5*5  poll.,  culm.  0*55,  alae  2'7, 
caudse  2*15,  tarsi  0*75. 

No.    87.    ?  .       Sheikh,  Jan.  31,  1897.     Iris  hazel. 
No.    88.  Ao.  „  ,,  „  „       „ 

No.  161.  Juv.     Waoga,  Feb.  21,     „  „       „ 

No.  193.   c?  ad.       „        Feb.  27,     „  „       „ 

No.  216.    ?  juv.      „  „  „  „       „ 

Compared  with  the  scries  of  specimens  of  P.  fiisiriaia  in 
the  British  Museum,  all  my  Somali  birds  are  very  much 
greyer  on  the  breast  and  sides  of  the  body,  the  specimens 
from  Abyssinia  and  Shoa  being  much  darker  on  the  under 
surface,  not  showing  the  white  abdomen  of  P.  paliidior. 
The  (lark  colour  of  the  bill  is  also  a  conspicuous  feature  in 
the  Somali  bird. 

These  AVhite-browcd  Finches  arc  to  be  found  in  the  more 
thickly  wooded  parts  of  the  Goolis  range  and  Wagga  Moun- 
tain, where  we  met  with  them  in  small  family  parties  in 
February. 

16.  Rhynchostruthus  louis.i:  Lort  Phillips,  Bull.  Brit. 
Orn.  Club.  vi.  p.  xlvii ;  id.  Ibis,  1897,  p   148.     (Plate  VIII.) 

No.    89.    ?  ad.     Sheikh,  Jan.  31,  1897. 

No.    90.  „  „ 

No.  177.  (J  juv.  Wagga  Mountain,  Feb.  24,  1897.  Iris 
brown. 

This  species  is  smaller  than  R.  socotranus  and  has  not  such 
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a  big  bill  as  the  latter.  The  ear-coverts  and  cheeks  are  ashy 
grey^  like  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  breast^  and  the  absence 
of  the  white  cheek-spot  is^  perhaps^  the  most  characteristic 
feature  of  the  Somali  bird.  The  young  bird  is  densely 
striped  with  blackish  brown  below^  and  has  dusky  centres  to 
the  feathers  of  the  back.  The  black  on  the  throat  is  absent^ 
the  golden-yellow  of  the  quills  and  tail  is  less  developed, 
and  the  greater  coverts  are  black,  with  broad  saffron-coloured 
margins^  instead  of  being  golden  yellow^  as  in  the  adults. 
That  so  brightly-coloured  and  conspicuous  a  bird  as  this 
new  Finch  should  have  escaped  being  recorded  for  so  long  is 
indeed  remarkable.  In  1895,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sheikh  Pass, 
I  procured  a  specimen  out  of  a  small  flock,  but  as  it  was 
badly  shot  I  gave  up  the  attempt  of  skinning  it  and  threw 
it  away,  thinking  that  I  should  see  plenty  more,  but  I  did  not 
see  any  during  the  whole  time  I  was  then  in  the  country. 

17.  Serinus  MACULicoLLis  Sharpc,  P.  Z.  S.  1895,  p.  470, 
pi.  xxvii.  fig.  1. 

No.  92.    ?  juv.     Sheikh,  Jan.  31,  1897.     Iris  black. 
The  only  place  where  we  noticed  this  Finch  was  on  the 
plateau  at  the  top  of  the  Sheikh  Pass. 

18.  Fringillakia  septemstriata  (RUpp,) ;  Elliot,  Field 
Columb.  Mus.,  Orn.  i.  no.  2,  p.  36  (1897). 

No.  174.   ?.    Wagga  Mountain,  Feb.  23, 1897.    Iris  black. 
No.  184.  (?.         „  „  Feb. 25,     „  „        „ 

Wo.  203.     c?  •  >»  yf  )i  9>  ij  }9 

These  little  Buntings  used  to  frequent  the  Hankadeely 
wells  at  mid-day  in  flocks  of  about  a  dozen.  I  did  not 
notice  them  anywhere  else  during  the  expedition. 

19.  Fringillaria  tahapisi  (Smith) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  BriL 
Mus.  xii.  p.  558  (1888). 

No.  189.  cf  ad.  Wagga  Mountain,  Feb.  26,  1897.  Iris 
brown. 

This  specimen  was  in  a  flock  of  F.  septemstriata,  of  which 
I  shot  several.  The  occurrence  of  this  species  so  far  north 
would  be  the  more  remarkable  had  it  not  been  found  by 
Prof.  Balfour  on  the  island  of  Socotra. 

2e2 
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20.  ALiEMON  ALAUDIPE8  (Dcsf.) ',  Sharpc,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xiii.  p.  518  (1890). 

Ctrthialauda  desertorum  (uec  Stanley)  ;  Heuglin,  Ibis, 
1859,  p.  343. 

No.    2.  cf.   Berbera  Plain,  Jan.  15, 1897.  (^"f^^^'',*!*^^'' 

L     legs  white. 

INO.     O.    o  .  „  „  „  „  ,1  „ 

JNO.       4f.       V    •  }}  99  if  }}  i9  >9 

No.  13.  (J.         „  „    Jan.  18,     „  „         „ 

INO.  14.    Q  ,  „  ,,  „  „  ,,  „ 

These  strange  Desert-birds  were  very  plentiful  on  the 
Bcrbera  Plain  in  January,  and,  as  they  were  invariably  met 
with  in  pairs,  they  may  have  been  breeding.  Their  eolouring 
80  exactly  matches  that  of  the  sand  and  stones  among 
which  they  live,  that  they  might  easily  escape  observation 
altogether,  were  it  not  for  a  long-drawn  melodious  note 
frequently  uttered.  AVhen  followed  they  run  with  the  greatest 
hwii'tness,  instead  of  taking  to  flight. 

21.    PsEUDALiEMON  FREMANTLII.       (Plate  IX.  fig.  2.) 

Calendula  fremaiUlii  Lort  Phillips,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  vi.  p.  xlvi ; 
id.  Ibis,  1897,  p.  448. 

No.  147.     Gcdais,  Feb.  10,  1897.     Iris  light  hazel. 

No.  148. 

No.  153.  „        Feb.  18, 

No.  154. 

No.  155. 

Captain  Shelley  has  pointed  out  to  me  that  this  Lark  is 
more  nearly  allied  to  the  Desert-Larks  of  the  Alamon  group 
than  to  Calendula^  in  which  gonus  I  had  placed  it.  The  bill 
is  long  and  exceeds  the  middle  toe  and  claw,  but  the  first 
primary  is  very  small,  and  thus  C  fremantlii  becomes  allied 
to  Chersopliilus  and  lihainphocoj^ys.  It  is  with  the  latter 
genus  that  its  stout  bill  causes  it  to  be  compared,  and  it  has 
also  the  same  kind  of  pattern  on  the  face.  Rhampkocorys 
has  a  uniform  back  and  short  inner  secondaries,  whereas  in 
Pseudalcemon — as  I  propose,  at  Dr.  Bowdler  Sharpens 
suggestion,  to  call  this  bird — the  back  is  streaked  with 
blackish,  as  in  Galerila,  The  genus  Pseudaltemon  may  be 
separated  from  Rhamphocorys  as  follows:  — 


>f  }>  >t 

>>  9>  >9  >9  9> 
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Simile  generi  Rhamphocoryi,  sed  rostro  longiore,  tomio 
maxillae  integro,  secuiidariis  intirais  elongatis  primarios 
fere  sequantibus  distingiiendum. 

I  have  called  this  new  Lark  after  Mr.  Guy  Freraantle,  who 

was  a  most  enthusiastic  collector. 

22.  MiRAFRA  GiLLETTi  Sharpc,  P.  Z.  S.  1895,  p.  472. 
No.  271.     The  Gooban,  March  21,  1897.     Iris  hazel. 
This  Lark  must  be  far  from  common,  as  we  obtained  only 

one  specimen  during  the  expedition. 

23.  Galerita  cristata  (Linn.) ;  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1895, 
p.  472. 

No.    15.    (J.     Berbera,  Jan.  13,  1897.     Iris  brown. 
No.  152.    cf  •     Gedais,    Feb.  18,     „  „        „ 

No.  225.    (^.     Sogsoda,  Mar.  15,    „  „        „ 

We  found  the  Crested  Lark  both  on  the  plateau  and  on  the 
Maritime  Plain.  At  Berbera  itself  it  frequents  the  cattle- 
market,  where  it  may  always  be  seen  on  the  rubbish-heaps. 

24.  Ammomanes  arkeleyi  Elliot,  Field  Columb.  Mus., 
Orn.  i.  no.  2,  p.  39  (1897). 

No.  39.  (J.  Berbera  Plain,  Jan.  21,  1897.  Iris  light 
hazel. 

This  Lark  is  far  from  common.  We  obtained  only  one 
specimen. 

25.    MOTACILLA  MELANOPB   PallaS. 

Motacilla  boarula  Linn.;  Salvad.  Mem.  R.  Accad.  Sci.  Tor. 
(2)  xliv.  p.  557. 

No.  186.  ?  .  Wagga  Mountain,  Feb.  25,  1897.  Iris 
black. 

This  Wagtail  was  obtained  at  the  Hankadeely  wells  on 
the  mountain,  about  7000  feet  above  the  sea. 

26.  Anthus  campestris  (Linn.);  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  X.  p.  571  (1885). 

No.  80.   c? .     Sheikh,  Jan.  30,  1897.     Iris  hazel. 

This  Pipit  was  obtained  on  the  plateau  in  the  open  ground. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  previously  recorded  from 
Somaliland. 


^97. 

Iris  brown. 
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27.  Anthus  sokdidus  (Riipp.) ;  Lort  Phillips,  Ibis,  1896, 
p.  81. 

No.    98.  c?.     Sheikh  Pass,  Feb.  2,    1897. 

No.  158.  (J.     Wagga,         Feb.  20, 

No.  ir)9.  ,.,  „ 

No.  168.  „  Feb.  23, 

No.  178.  „  Feb.  24, 

No.  228.  „  Mar.  3, 

No.  268.  „  Mar.  18, 

No.  292.    Goolis  foot-hills,  Mar.  23,    „ 

This  Pipit  seems  to  prefer  the  more  wooded  districts  to 
the  open  ground.  We  found  it  breeding  early  in  March  in 
1895;  the  nest  was  placed  in  a  bank  and  contained  4  eggs. 

28.  Anthus  cervinus  (Pall.);  Sharpe, Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
X.  p.  586  (1885). 

No.  115.     Sogsoda,  Feb.  6,  1897.     Iris  hazel. 

The  Red-throated  Pipit  is  here  noted  for  the  first  time 
from  Somaliland,  where  it  doubtless  occurs  on  migration,  as 
it  has  already  been  recorded  from  Shoa  by  Count  Salvadori, 
and  there  is  a  specimen  in  the  British  Museum  obtained  by 
Dr.  S.  L.  Hindc  at  Machakos  in  British  East  Africa. 

29.  CiNNYRisHABEssiNicus  (H.  &  E.) ;  Lort  Phillips,  Ibis, 
1896,  p.  81. 

No.    59.  cT.    Sheikh  Pass,  Jan.  27, 1897.    Iris  bright  hazel. 

No.    60.  cf 

No.    97.  c? 

No.  209.  cf 

No.  280.  cf 

This  is  the  common  Sun-bird  of  Northern  Somaliland,  and 
18  to  be  met  with  from  the  Maritime  Plain  to  the  top  of 
the  Wagga  Mountain,  the  highest  peak  of  the  Goolis  range^ 
where  1  found  it  breeding  early  in  March.  Its  nest  (see 
figure,  p.  403)  is  hung  from  the  extreme  end  of  a  branchy 
and  is  composed  entirely  of  spiders'  webs,  decorated  all  over 
^ith  minute  empty  cocoons.     A  little  "  penthouse'^  projects 
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Sheikh,         Feb.  2,    „  „  „ 

Wagga,  7000  ft.,  Mar.  2,  „ 
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over  the  entrance,  which  must  bu  a  great   protratioii  from 
the  rain  in  its  exposed  position. 
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vcNTBiB  (Strlckl.)  ;  Lort  PhillipSj  IbiH, 


30,    ClNNVKIS  A 

1896,  p.  82. 

No.  221.   cj.     Waggn,  Mar.  6,  1897.         Iris  dark  brown. 

No.  308.   (f.     TheGoul>an,Mar.25,1897. 

Fairly  common  from  the  Berbera  I'hiiu  to  tlie  lop  of  the 
Goolis  Mountains. 
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31.  Anthothreptes  orientalis  (Hartl.) ;  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S. 
1895,  p.  475. 

No.  302.    c? .     Rugga  Pass,  Mar.  24,  1897.     Iris  black. 

Only  one  specimen  seen.  So  far  as  I  could  judge,  the 
habits  of  this  Sun-bird  differ  little  from  those  of  Cinnyris 
habessinicus, 

32.  IIedydipna  metallica  (Licht.) ;  Elliot,  Field  Columb. 
Mus.,  Orn.  i.  no.  2,  p.  41  (1897). 

No.  277.    r? .     Kugga  Pass,  Mar.  21,  1897.     Iris  black. 
iMo.  Z7o,    ^ ,  „  „  „  „         „ 

INO.  a7v»    (J.  „  ,,  J,  „         ff 

No.  297.   cf  •  >,  Mar.  23,      „  „        „ 

This  little  Sun-bird  was  very  plentiful  on  the  foot-hills  of 
the  Goolis  and  out  on  the  Gooban  towards  the  end  of 
March.  I  think  it  must  have  been  migrating  nortliwards^ 
as  1  had  never  previously  noticed  it  in  Somaliland. 

33.  Parus  thruppi  Shelley,  Ibis,  1885,  p.  406,  pi.  xi. 
fig.  2;  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1895,  p.  476. 

No.  134.     Sogsoda  Plain,  Feb.  14,  1897.     Iris  black. 

Met  with  on  several  occasions  in  small  families.  Its  note 
and  habits  are  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  Tit  tribe. 
On  March  23rd  I  found  a  pair  nesting  in  a  small  hole  in  a 
tree  about  20  feet  from  the  ground. 

34  Lanius  antinorii  Salvad. ;  Lort  Phillips,  Ibis,  1896, 
p.  76. 

No.    16.  J  .  Bcrbera  Plain,  Jan.  18, 1897.   Iris  dark  hazel. 
No.    5  k  (J .    Sheikh  Pass,   Jan.  26,     „  „         „ 

No.    61.  c?.    Sheikh,  Jan.  28,     „  „         „ 

No.  151.  cf .   Wagga,  7000  ft.,  Feb.  16,  „         „ 

This  Shrike  is  to  be  found  from  Bcrbera  itself  to  the  top 
of  Wagga  Mountain.  It  is  fairly  plentiful  and,  from  its  bold 
colouring  and  its  habit  of  choosing  the  topmost  bough  of  a 
bush  or  tree  as  a  resting-place,  it  is  always  a  most  conspicuous 
object  in  the  bird-life  of  the  country. 

35.  Lanius  phcenicuroides  Sev. ;  Lort  Phillips,  Ibis, 
1896,  p.  77. 

No.  27.    ?  .    Bcrbera  Gardens,  Jan.  19,  1897.    Iris  brown. 
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No.    42.    ?.    Sheikh,  Jan,  28, 1897.  Iris  brown. 

No.      68.     c?-  ,.  ,9  >9  9>         yy 

No.  181.    J.    Wagga,  Feb.  24, 

No.  261.   S'    Goolis  foot-hills,  Mar.  18, 
No.  265.    S . 

Met  with  singly,  and  generally  seen  perched  on  the  top- 
most branch  of  a  bush,  like  L.  antinorii. 

36.  Laniarius  cruextus  (H.  &  E.) ;  Lort  Phillips,  Ibis, 
1896,  p.  77. 

No.    47.    cJ.     Berbera  Plain,  Jan.  24,  1897.    Iris  brown. 
No.    94.    c?.     Sheikh,  Feb.    1,     „  „       „ 

JNo.    yo.    ? .         „  „         „         „       ^^ 

No.  218.    ? .     Wagga,  Mar.    5,     „  „        „ 

We  found  this  beautiful  and  most  conspicuous  Shrike 
plentiful  from  the  Berbera  Plain  up  to  about  8000  ft.  on 
Wagga  Mountain.  Like  several  other  Bush-Shrikes,  it  is 
always  met  with  in  pairs,  the  females  with  their  black  chests 
being  the  handsomer  of  the  two. 

37.  Dryoscopus  iCTHioPicus  (Gm.) ;  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1895, 
p.  478. 

Nos.  205,  206.  c?  ?  .  Wagga,  Mar.  2,  1897.  Iris  light 
hazel. 

This  Bush-Shrike  was  fairly  plentiful  and  was  invariably 
met  with  in  pairs,  the  two  birds  spending  most  of  their  time 
in  playing  at  hide  and  seek  and  going  through  ridiculous 
antics,  similar  to  those  of  Laniarius  cruentus.  Its  note  is 
very  melodious. 

38.  Telephonus  jamesi  Shelley,  Ibis,  1885,  p.  403,  pi.  x. 
fig.  2;  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1895,  p.  479. 

No.  291 .    (J .     Goolis  foot-hills.  Mar.  23, 1 897.    Iris  hazel. 

This  Shrike  is  far  from  plentiful.  I  only  met  with  it 
on  two  occasions  during  the  expedition — once  on  Wagga 
Mountain,  about  7000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  once  at  the  base 
of  the  Goolis.  In  1895  I  did  not  obtain  a  single  specimen^ 
and  only  one  was  procured  by  Dr.  Donaldson  Smith. 
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39.  Dryoscopis  funebris  Hartl.;  Lort  Phillips,  Ibis, 
1896,  p.  77. 

No.    72.   (J.  Sheikh  Pass,  Jan.  28, 1897.  Iris  dark  brown. 
No.  219.  Wagga,         Mar.  5,     „  „  „ 

No.  273.    ?.   Goolis  foot-hills,  Mar.  21,  „  „ 

This  Bush-Shrike  is  very  plentiful  ou  the  Goolis  range 
wherever  there  is  dense  covert,  in  which  it  loves  to  conceal 
itself  on  the  approach  of  man.  It  has  a  charmingly  melodious 
note. 

40.  EuROCEPHALUs  KUEPPELLi  Bp. ;  Lort  Phillips,  Ibis, 
1896,  p.  78. 

No.  208.    ?  .     Gedais,  Mar.  2,  1897.     Iris  brown. 

On  March  2nd  Bland  brought  in  a  nest  of  this  species 
with  the  bird  to  which  it  belonged.  The  nest  was  similar 
to  the  one  I  found  in  1895,  being  made  entirely  of  spiders' 
webs,  so  closely  matted  together  as  to  give  it,  at  a  little 
distance,  the  appearance  of  being  made  of  clay.  There  were 
four  eggs. 

41.  NiLAus  MINOR  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1895,  p.  479. 
No.    45.    c?.     Gooban,  Jan.  24,  1897.     Iris  hazel. 
No.  132.    (f .     Sogsoda,  Feb.  13,     „  „       „ 
No.  133.  Juv.         „               „           „  „       „ 
No.  142.    c?.           >,         Feb.  14,     „  „       „ 

This  tiny  Bush-Shrike  was  occasionally  met  with  both  on 
the  Gooban  and  on  the  Goolis,  but  it  is  nowhere  very 
plentiful. 

42.  Bradyornis  pumilus  Sharpe ;  Lort  Phillips,  Ibis, 
1896,  p.  76. 

No.  65.    c?  juv.     Bihen,  Jan.  27,  1897. 

This  Flycatcher  is  very  plentiful  on  Gooban  Plain  from 
Berbera  to  the  foot-hills  of  the  Goolis,  but  I  did  not  notice 
it  on  the  upland  plateau. 

43.  Aedon  familiaris  (Menetr.). 

Sylvia  familiaris  Seebohm,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  v.  p.  36 
(1881). 

No.  275.     Gedais,  Mar.  3,  1897,     Iris  brown. 

This  Rufous  Warbler  was  seen  on  only  two  occasions.     It 
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seemed  to  prefer  open  ground  where  there  were  a  few 
scattered  bushes — flying  from  one  to  the  other  or  running 
underneath  them  and  flirting  its  fan-like  tail  after  the  manner 
of  Erythropygia  leucopiera,  to  which,  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
closely  allied. 

44.  Aedon  galactodes  (Tcmm.)  ;  Elliot,  Field  Columb. 
Mus.,  Orn.  i.  no.  2,  p.  45  (1897). 

No.  62.    (?.     The  Gooban,  Jan.  24,  1897.     Iris  black. 

It  seems  somewhat  curious  that  both  species  of  Aedon 
should  winter  in  Somaliland,  but  my  specimens  leave  no 
doubt  on  the  subject. 

45.  Sylvia  cinerf.a  (Bechstein). 

No.  96.    ?  .     Sheikh,  Feb.  1,  1897.     Iris  black. 

Our  Common  Whitethrdat  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
previously  recorded  from  Somaliland :  it  was  doubtless  on 
its  migration  northward. 

46.  Sylvia  blanfoudi  Seebohm,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  v. 
p.  29,  pi.  ii.  (1881). 

No.  35.   cf .     Berbera  Plain,  Jan.  20,  1897.     Iris  black. 

The  wing  in  my  specimen  measures  2*5  inches,  and  the 
tail  2  35.  This  is  in  contradiction  to  the  characters  given 
by  Seebohm  (/.  c),  who  gives  the  length  of  the  tail  as  2*56 
and  the  wing  2*55  ;  so  that  the  tail  is  supposed  to  be  longer 
than  the  wing  (see  his  'Key  to  the  Species,'  /.  c,  p.  6).  A 
difierence  so  small  in  the  length  of  the  wing  and  tail  is  a  some- 
what slender  character  on  which  to  generalize,  and  according 
to  my  measurements  of  the  type  specimen  (confirmed  by 
Dr.  Bowdler  Sharpe)  the  wing  is  really  2*56  inches,  but 
the  tail  is  2*2  inches  and  no  more.  It  is  evident  that 
Mr.  Seebohm  included  the  root  of  the  tail  as  well  as  the  tail 
itself,  but  the  actual  feathers  measured  from  the  base  to  the 
tip  are  only  2*2  inches.  The  type  specimen  is  in  very  worn 
and  abraded  plumage  and  the  pale  ends  are  completely  worn 
oft*.  The  dark  legs  of  the  species,  however,  seem  to  dis- 
tinguish S.  blanfordi  from  S.  melanocephala. 

This  species  appears  to  be  only  known  from  four  specimens 
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up  to  the  present  date.  One  of  these  is  the  type  in  the 
British  Museum^  from  Rairo  in  Abyssinia,  a  second  has  been 
procured  by  Mr.  Cholmley  near  Suakin  (Ibis,  1897,  p.  203). 
A  third  example  has  been  recorded  from  Shoa  by  Count 
Salvadori,  Ann.  Mus.  Civic  Genov.  (2)  vi.  p.  259  (1888) ; 
and  now  I  have  obtained  a  fourth  example  in  Somalilaud. 

47.  Sylvia  nana  H.  &  E.  ;  Seebohm,  Cat.  B,  Brit.  Mus. 
V.  p.  26  (1881). 

No.    5.  BerberaPlain,  Jan.  15,  1897.     Iris  light  yellow. 
No.  10.   cJ.  „        „      Jan.  17      „  „  „ 

So  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  this  Desert- Warbler  has  never 
before  been  recorded  from  Somaliland ;  but  during  our  stay 
at  Berbera  it  was  far  from  uncommon  on  the  Maritime  Plain, 
where  it  frequented  the  stunted  bushes. 

48.  Phylloscopus  rufus  (Bechstein) ;  Seebohm,  Cat.  B. 
Brit.  Mus.  V.  p.  60  (1881). 

No.    99.    c? .     Sheikh,  Feb.    2,  1897.     Iris  black. 
No.  160.    ? .     Wagga,  Feb.  20       „  „       „ 

No.  169.    ? .  „      Feb.  23      „  „       „ 

The  Cliiffehaff,  though  fairly  common  on  Wagga  Moun- 
tain and  on  the  upper  ledges  of  the  Goolis,  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  recorded  from  Somaliland  before.  It  was, 
doubtless,  on  migration. 

49.  Hypolais  LANGUiDA  (H.  &  E.) ;  Lort  Phillips,  Ibis, 
1896,  p.  78. 

No.  49.  Berbera  Plain,  Jan.  25, 1897.     Iris  black. 

As  in  1895,  I  procured  only  one  specimen  of  this  species, 
and,  curiously  enough,  it  was  shot  in  the  same  locality,  viz. 
close  to  the  wells  at  Dobar. 

50.  Hypolais  pallida  (H.  &  E.) ;  Seebohm,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  V.  p.  82  (1881). 

No.  306.    (f.     The  Gooban,  March  26, 1897.     Iris  hazel. 
We  procured  only  one  specimen  of  this  Warbler,  which  is 
probably  much  rarer  than  H.  languida. 
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51.  Eremomela  flavicrissalis  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1895, 
p.  481. 

No.  114.    c?.  Sheikh,    Feb.    6,1897.     Iris  black. 
No.  1A3.    ?  .  Sogsoda,  Feb.  14       „         Iris  light  hazel. 
Only  seen  on  two  or  three  occasions. 

52.  Sylviella  micrura  (Riipp.) ;  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1895, 
p.  482. 

No.  43.    c? .     The  Gooban,  Jan.  23,  1897.     Iris  hazel. 
JNo.  44.     ?  .  ,,  „  „  „  „ 

We  met  with  one  small  party  only  of  these  sociable 
Warblers  at  the  base  of  the  Goolis  range.  The  extreme 
shortness  of  their  tails  gives  them  a  very  odd  appearance. 

53.  Dryodromas  smithi  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1895,  p.  482; 
Elliot,  Field  Columb.  Mus.,  Orn.  i.  no.  2,  p.  44  (1897). 
No.  191.    c?.    Wagga,  Feb.  27, 1897.    Iris  light  brown. 
No.  2:^2.    c?-    Gedais,            Mar.    7      „ 
No.  288.    c? .   The  Gooban,  Mar.  22     „ 
No.  289.    ? .              „  „ 

This  Grass- Warbler  is  fairly  plentiful,  both  on  the  Gooban 
and  on  the  Howd  plateau,  where  it  is  to  be  met  with  in 
parties  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen.  Its  note  is  very  Tit-like, 
and  its  fussy  habit  of  flitting  from  bush  to  bush  reminds  one 
forcibly  of  a  family  of  our  Long-tailed  Tit. 

54.  BuRNEsiA  soMALicA  EUiot,  Field  Columb.  Mus.,  Orn. 
i.  no.  2,  p.  45  (1897). 

No.  25.    (J.     Berbera  Plain,  Jan.  19,  1897.     Iris  light  hazel. 

JNo.  ^D.     J.  ,,  ,,  ,,  „  „  „ 

Plentiful  in  January  among  the  stunted  bushes  close  to 
the  town,  wliere  their  colour  exactly  matches  the  sand,  stones, 
and  desert  vegetation. 

55.  Camaroptera  brevicaudata  Cretschm. ;  Sharpe,  Cat. 
B.  Brit.  Mus.  vii.  p.  168  (1883). 

No.  262.  cf.  Goolis  foot-hills,  March  18,  1897.  Iris 
light  hazel. 

The  above  was  the  only  specimen  observed  during  our 
expedition. 
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56.  Calamoxastes   simplex  (Cab.);   Lort  rhiliips.   Ibis, 
18S)6,  p.  80. 

No.    66.    c?.  Ooolis  foot-hills,  Jan.  27,  1897.    Iris  hazel. 
No.  272.    ?.         „  „         Mar.  21,     „         „       „ 

No.  305.    c? .         ,f  »         Mar.  25,     „  „       „ 

This  noisy  little  Warbler  is  plentiful  along  the  base  of  the 

Goolis,  where  the  thick  vegetation  stems  to  suit  it.     I  did 

not  notice  it  on  the  plateau. 

57.  Erythropygia  leucoptera  (Riipp.)  ;  Lort  Phillips, 
Ibis,  1896,  p.  80. 

No.  269.  Goolis  foot-hills,  Mar.  19,  1897.     Iri^  black. 
No.  274         „  „         Mar.  21,     „  „       „ 

This  little  Fantail  seems  to  prefer  the  hot  Gooban  to  the 

cooler  plateau,  where    I    do  not  remember  to    have  once 

noticed  it. 

58.  Merula  ludovici^  Lort  Phillips,  Ibis,  1896,  p.  78, 
pi.  ii. 

No.  129.   cJ.     Wagga,  Feb.    9,  1897.     Iris  brown. 
No  191.   c?.  ,»       Feb.  27,     „  „       „ 

No.  198.    ? .  „        Feb.  28,     „  „       „ 

This  Blackbird  is  confined  to  the  Iccalities  where  the 
Giant  Cypress  (Juniperus  procerd)  grows,  the  berries  of 
which  provide  its  chief  food.  On  the  north  face  of  Wagga 
Mountain,  which  is  covered  with  a  forest  of  these  grand 
trees,  the  song  of  M.  luduvicia  may  be  heard  in  all  directions 
in  the  early  morning.  To  the  westward,  at  Darra  Ass,  some 
40  miles  distant,  is  another  such  forest,  where  I  obtained 
the  first  recorded  specimens. 

59.  MoNTicoLA  sAXATiLis  (Liuu.) ;  Sharpc,  P.  Z.  S.  1895, 
p.  485. 

No.    85.  (J. 

No.  102.  c?. 

No.  115.  c?.     Wagga, 

No.  117.  ?. 

No.  2.V9.  c?. 

No.  233.  S . 

No.  296.  ?  .     Gcdais, 
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We  found  this  Rook-Thrush  very  local,  but  at  Sheikh 
there  were  always  several  to  be  seen  among  the  ruins.  Also 
on  Wagga  it  was  fairly  plentiful,  while  to  the  westward  of 
Sheikh  Pass  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it. 

60.  MoNTicoLA  CYANus  (Liuu.^ ;  Seebohm,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  V.  p.  316  (1881). 

No.  111.    ?  .     Sheikh,  Feb.  5,  1897.     Iris  black. 

This  is  the  first  specimen  of  the  Blue  Rock-Thrush  re- 
corded from  Somaliland. 

01.  MoNTicoLA  RUFociNEREUs  (RUpp.) ;  Lort  PhilHps, 
Ibis,  1896,  p.  79. 

No.    90.  Juv.     Sheikh,  Jan.  31,  1897.     Iris  brown. 
No.  103.  Juv.  „       Feb.    2,     „  „       „ 

No.  175.    c?.     Wagga,   Feb.  23,     „  „       „ 

No.  183.   cf .         „  Feb.  24,     „  „       „ 

No.  195.   cf.         „         Feb.  27,     „  „       „ 

The  habits  and  flight  of  this  little  Rock-Thrush  closely 
resemble  those  of  the  Redstart,  to  which,  in  my  opinion,  it 
is  much  more  nearly  allied  than  it  is  to  the  Rock-Thrushes. 

62.  Irania  gutturalis  (Guerin) ;  Lort  Phillips^  Bull. 
Brit.  Om.  Club,  vi.  p.  xlvi. 

Erythacus  gutturalis  Seebohm,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  v. 
p.  304  (1881). 

No.  283.  S .    Goolis  foot-hills,  Mar.  22,  1897.     Iris  brown. 
No.  301.  c?.         y,  yy         Mar.  24,     „  „        „ 

That  this  species  has  never  been  previously  recorded  from 
Somaliland  is  hardly  surprising,  considering  the  extreme 
shyness  of  the  bird  and  its  efforts  to  escape  observation. 
The  moment  that  it  fancies  itself  watched  it  will  flit  out 
of  the  further  side  of  the  bush  in  which  it  happen  to  be, 
and  make  for  the  next  nearest  covert,  repeating  the  same 
tactics  should  it  be  followed.  Its  note  is  a  deliciously  soft 
chur-r-r-r-r,  the  origin  of  which  puzzled  me  for  some  time. 
This  bird  must  be  far  from  uncommon  on  the  Goolis  foot- 
hills in  Marcli,  but  only  two  specimens  were  procured,  and 
these  with  difficulty. 
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G3.  RuTiciLLA  SEMiRUFA  (H.  &  E.) ;  Seebohm,  Cat.  B. 
Brit.  Mus.  V.  p.  344. 

R.  phoenicurus  (nee  L.),  Lort  Phillips,  Ibis,  1896,  p.  80. 

No.    91.     Sheikh,  Jan.  31,  1897.     Iris  black. 

No.  176.    c?.     Wagga,  Feb.  23,     „  „        „ 

The  bird  recorded  by  me  in  my  previous  paper  as  the 
Common  Redstart  turns  out  to  be  R.  seminifa,  Dr.  Sharpe 
having  made  a  mistake  in  the  determination  of  the  specimen, 
which  was  in  rather  poor  condition.  Besides  the  differences  of 
the  under  wing-coverts  and  the  colour  of  the  back  mentioned 
by  Seebohm  (Cat.  B.  v.  p.  335),  there  seems  to  be  much  less 
white  on  the  forehead  in  R.  semirufa,  the  black  on  the  throat 
extends  over  the  chest,  and  the  chestnut  on  the  rump  and 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  body  is  deeper  in  tint.  These 
differences  are  very  appreciable  when  a  series  of  the  two 
species  is  compared.  This  appears  to  be  the  Common  Red- 
start of  the  Goolis  range,  where  it  breeds  in  February  and 
March,  the  nesting-places  and  the  colour  of  the  eggs  being 
the  same  as  those  of  R,  phoenicurus. 

64.  Saxicola  isabellina  (Riipp.)  ;  Lort  Phillips,  Ibis, 
1896,  p.  80. 

No.      9.    ?.  BerberaPlain,Jan.l7, 1897.  Iris  dark  brown. 
No.    17.    ?.        „         „      Jan.  18,     „  „  „ 

No.    28.    (J.        „  „      Jan.  19,     „  „  „ 

JNO.        <^y.        O    .  „  „  „  ff  ,y  ff 

No.    38.    (J.        „  „      Jan.  21,    „  „  „ 

No.  156.    ?.  Goolis  foot-hills,  Mar.  15, 1897    „ 

This  Chat  was  very  plentiful  on  the  burning  Gooban,  or 

Maritime  Plain,  which  locality  it  seemed  to  prefer  to  the 

cooler  upland  plateau. 

65.  Saxicola  PHiLLiPsi  Shelley;  Lort  Phillips,  Ibis,  1896, 
p.  79. 

No.    78.  ?.  Sheikh,  Jan.  30, 1897.  Iris  black. 

No.  104.  „  Feb.   2,     „  „       „ 

No.  192.  ? .  Wagga,  Feb.  27,     „  .,       „ 

No.  202.  c?.  „  Mar.  1,     „  „       „ 

No.  293.  (J .  Goolis  foot-hills.  Mar.  23.     „  „  •    « 
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This  Chat,  though  found  on  the  Oooban,  is  much  more 
numerous  on  the  plateau^  and  we  found  it  also  on  the  open 
spaces  on  Wagga  Mountain,  8000  ft.  above  the  sea. 

66.  Saxicola  morio  Seebohm,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  y.  p.  372 
(1881). 


No.    63. 

c?. 

The  Gtooban, 

Jan.  24,  1897. 

Iris  black. 

No.    64. 

(?. 

99 

Jan.  26,     „ 

99 

99 

No.  170. 

cJ. 

Wagga, 

Feb.  28,    „ 

99 

99 

No.  171. 

cJ. 

99 

99                   99 

99 

99 

No.  230. 

?. 

J9 

Mar.   8,   „ 

99 

Jf 

No.  232. 

?. 

V 

Mar.    9,   „ 

ff 

V 

No.  257. 

?. 

Goolis  foot-hills^  Mar.  15^   ,, 

19 

99 

No.  270. 

(?. 

99                    }} 

Mar.  21,    „ 

99 

99 

This  Chat,  which  has  not  previously  been  recorded  from 
Somaliland,  was,  curiously  enough,  very  numerous  during 
our  last  visit. 

67.  Saxicola  deserti  Temm. ;  Lort  Phillips,  Ibis,  1896, 
p.  79. 

No.  11.   ^.    Berbera  Plain,     Jan.  17,  1897.    Iris  black. 
riO,  1^.    ? .  „  „  „  „  ,,       „ 

No.  18.   cf .  „  „         Jan.  18,     „  „       „ 

No.  24.   cf .  „  „         Jan.  19,    „  „      „ 

No.  67.   cf  •     GooUs  foot-hills,  Jan.  27,     „  „      „ 

The  Desert-Chat  is  very  plentiful  on  the  Berbera  Plain  in 
January,  where  it  was  to  be  seen  in  all  directions  perched,  in 
true  Chat^fashion,  on  the  tops  of  the  stunted  bushes. 

68.  Myrmecocichla  melanura  (Temm.) ;  Lort  Phillips, 
Ibis,  1896,  p.  79. 

No.  36.    ?  .     Berbera  Plain,  Jan.  20,  1897.     Iris  black. 

This  little  Chat  seems  to  delight  in  the  small  bare  hills 
that  dot  the  Maritime  Plain,  but  I  never  noticed  it  on  the 
green  slopes  of  the  Goolis. 

69.  Ptcnonotus  arsinoe  (H.  &  E.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B. 
Brit.  Mus.  vi.  p.  148  (1881). 

No.    51.   cf-    Goolis  foot-hills,  Jan.  25,  1897.    Iris  black. 

No.   52.   cf  •      99  99  99  99  99 

No.   53.   ?  •      J>  ff  99  99  99 
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No.  190.   cJ.    Wagga,  Feb.  26, 1897.    Iris  black. 

No.  199.   cf.         „  Feb.  28,    „  „      „ 

No.  266.   S .    Rugga  Pass,         Mar.  18,    „  „      „ 

This  Bulbul  is  one  of  the  commonest  objects  of  bird-life 
from  Berbera  to  the  summit  of  Wa^a  Mountain,  All 
through  the  day  its  beautiful  liquid  note  is  to  be  heard  in  all 
directions. 

70.  Pachtprora  orientalis  (Heugl.) ;  Lort  Phillips,  Ibis, 
1896,  p.  76. 

No.    70.    ?.  Sheikh,               Jan.  28, 1897.    Iris  yellow. 

No.    93.   c?  •  w                    Ja»-  81,    „          „ 

No.  149.    ?  .  Sogsoda,             Feb.  16,    „         „ 

No.  150.   cf.  „                         „          „          „ 

No.  290.    ?.  Goolis  foot-hills.  Mar.  23,   „          „ 

No.  298.   o .  „             „             „           „          „ 

This  tiny  Flycatcher  is  fairly  plentiful  in  the  Gtoolis. 

71.  Terfsiphonb  cristata  (Gm.)  ;  Lort  Phillips,  Ibis, 
1896,  p.  76. 

No.  131 .    cf  juv.    Wagga,  Feb.  13, 1897.    Iris  dark  purple. 
No.  166.   c?.  ,,       Feb.  23,    „  „  „ 

No.  187.   c?.  i,       Feb.  25,     „  „  „ 

We  saw  this   beautiful   Flycatcher  only  on  one  or  two 

occasions.     The  specimens  obtained  were  shot  at  the  Hanka- 

deely  Wells. 

72.  CoTiLE  OBSOLETA  Cab. 

Ptyonoprogne  obsoleta  (Cab.) ;   Shelley,  B.  Africa,  p.  101. 

No.  211.    ?.    Wagga,  Mar.  3,1897.     Iris  black. 

No.  295.  Goolis  foot-hills,  Mar.  23,     „  „      „ 

Tliis  Rock-Martin  is  very  plentiful  along  the  Goolis  range. 
In  March  we  found  numbers  breeding  on  the  steep  face  of  a 
cliff,  against  which  their  nests  seemed  to  be  glued. 

73.  Dendromus  hemprichi  (H.  &  E.)  ;  Hargitt,  Cat.  B. 
Brit.  Mus.  xviii.  p.  299  (1890). 

Dendropicus  hemprichi  Shelley,  Ibis,  1895,  p.  893. 
No.  136.  Juv.     Sogsoda,  Feb.  14,  1897.     Iris  hazel. 
Not  rare,  but,  like  all  Woodpeckers,  shy  and  retiring  in 
its  habits. 
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74.  Campothera  nubica  (Qm.) ;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1885, 
p.  393. 

No.  117.   cf .     Sogsoda,  Feb.    7,  1897.     Iris  hazel. 
No.  135.   c? .  „        Feb.  14,     „  „      „ 

No.  145.    ? .  „        Feb.  16,     „  „      „ 

No.  146.  Juv.        „  „  „  „      „ 

Fairly  common.  Its  cry  is  very  loud,  resembling  that  of 
the  Green  Woodpecker.  We  found  a  nest  in  February  con- 
taining two  fledged  young. 

75.  Indicator  minor  Steph. ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mua. 
xix.  p.  9(1891). 

No.  172.   c?.  Wagga  Mountain,  Feb.  23, 1897.  Iris  brown. 
No.  200.  „  „  Mar.   1,     „       „        „ 

No.  201.    ? .        „  ,,  „  „       „         „ 

This  little  Honey-guide  has  not  previously  been  recorded 

from  Somaliland.     The  specimens  obtained  were  shot  at  the 

Hankadeely  Wells,  about  7000  ft.  up  the  mountain ;  their 

crops  were  full  of  a  white  mealy  substance. 

My  specimens  are  very  dark,  and  have  a  dark  grey  throat 

and  chest;   they  agree  with  the  Bogos-land  specimen  of 

Jesse  in  the  British  Museum. 

76.  Trachtphonus   maroaritatus    (Cretzschm.) ;   Elliot, 
Field  Columb.  Mus.,  Orn.  i.  no.  2,  p.  49  (1897). 

No.  100.   c?.     Sheikh  ruins,     Feb.  2,  1897.     Iris  brown. 

^O.      lUl.         C5    .  ,y  „  „  ,1  J,  „ 

No.  238.    ? .     Qedais,  Mar.  11,  „  „        „ 

No.  239.    ? .         „  „         „  „         „ 

No.  275.   cJ .     Goolis  foot-hills,      „         „  „         „ 

This  Barbet  is  far  from  common  in  the  Goolis,  small 
parties  of  from  4  to  8  being  occasionally  met  with.  It 
seems  to  prefer  the  thick  creeper-covered  bushes  which  are 
to  be  found  along  the  watercourses.  Its  flight  much  re- 
sembles that  of  a  Woodpecker. 

77.  Trichouema  blandi  Lort  Phillips,  Bull.  B.  O.  Club, 
vi.  p.  xlvii.     (Plate  IX.  flg.  1.) 

No.  287.    ?.   Goolis  foot-hills,  Mar.  22,  1897.   Iris  brown. 
This  species  is  very   similar  to   T.  stigmatothorax,  but 

2f2 
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differs  in  having  no  red  spot  on  the  breast^  while  the  distinct 
white  tips  to  the  feathers  of  the  head  and  throat  constitute 
another  striking  character.  I  have  named  it  after  Mr.  Ivers 
Bland^  who  brought  me  the  first  specimen  obtained.  We  saw 
it  on  several  occasions  in  the  stunted  mimosas^  which  it 
seemed  to  prefer  to  other  trees. 

78.  CoccYSTES  CAFBR  (Licht.) ;  Shelley^  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xix.  p.  221. 

I  obtained  an  adult  female  specimen  of  this  species  on 
the  Dogga  Mountain  on  March  3rd^  1897^  being  the  first 
recorded  example  from  Somaliland.  But  the  bird  ranges  as 
far  north  as  Bogos  {Jesse)  and  the  valley  of  the  Anseba 
{Blanford). 

79.  ScHizoRHis  LEUCOOASTER  (RiLpp.) ;  Lort  Phillips^  Ibis^ 
1896,  p.  74. 

No.  105.   S  juv.     Sheikh,  Jan.  81,  1897. 

No.  106.    ?  ad.  „  „  „ 

The  young  bird  diflFers  only  in  being  more  ashy  brown 
than  the  adults.  It  has  a  much  smaller  crest,  and  the  tail- 
feathers  have  a  second  white  band. 

These  birds  were  tolerably  plentiful  both  on  the  Gooban 
Plain  and  on  the  upper  Goolis,  but  we  did  not  notice  them  on 
Wagga  Mountain  above  4000  feet. 

80.  CoRACiAs  LORTi  Shcllcy ;  Lort  Phillips,  Ibis,  1896, 
p.  74. 

No.  75.   c? .     Sheikh,  Jan.  29,  1897. 

Of  this  Roller,  which  was  very  nuifierous  along  the  Goolis 
in  1895,  we  obtained  only  a  single  specimen,  while  C.  fkevius 
was  equally  scarce. 

81.  CoRACiAs  NiEVius  Daud. ;  Lort  Phillips,  Ibis,  1896, 
p.  74. 

No.    78.   c?.   Goolis  foot-hills,  Jan.  28, 1897.    Iris  brown. 
No.  234.   cf .   Gedai's,  Mar.  10,     „  „      „ 

No.  235.    ?.        „  „  „  „       „ 

We  did  not  find  this  Roller  nearly  so  plentiful  as  on 
previous  expeditions. 
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82.  LoPHOCERos  FLAVIROSTRI8  (Rupp.) ;  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S. 
1895,  p.  499. 

No.  57.     Goolis  foot-hills,  Jan.  27,  1897.     Iris  yellow. 

This  Hornbill  is  generally  seen  in  pairs,  and  is  not  rare. 
It  seems  to  prefer  the  hot  Oooban  Plain  to  the  cooler  air  of 
the  plateau. 

83.  LoPHOCERos  MEDiANus  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1895,  p.  498. 
No.  248.  Juv.     Gedais,  Mar.  13, 1897.   Iris  brown. 
No.  299.  cJ-  Goolis  foot-hills.  Mar.  23,     „      Iris  yellow. 
Both  old  and  young  birds  brought  home  by  me  are  entirely 

white  on  the  sides  of  the  face,  and  have  only  a  little  grey  on 
the  ear-coverts^  so  that  Mr.  Elliot  is  probably  mistaken  in 
uniting  the  species  with  L.  erythrorhynchus. 

84.  Upupa  somaliensis  Salvin ;  Lort  Phillips,  Ibis,  1896, 
p.  73. 

No.  140.   cJ .     Sogsoda,  Feb.  14,  1897.     Iris  hazel. 
I  did  not  find  this  Hoopoe  nearly  so  numerous  as  on 
previous  expeditions. 

85.  Irrisor  erythrorhtnchus  (Lath.);  Lort  Phillips, 
Ibis,  1896,  p.  72. 

No.  108.   cJ .  Sheikh,  Feb.  3,  1897.    Iris  light  hazel. 
Common  in  flocks  of  from  eight  to  ten  along  the  water- 
courses, where  the  biggest  trees  are  always  to  be  found. 

86.  Rhinopomastes  minor  (Riipp.) ;  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1895, 
p.  300. 

No.    55.   <J  juv.  Sheikh,  Jan.  27, 1897.  Iris  brown. 

No.    56.   c?  ad.         „  „ 

No.  107.    ?  ad.        „  Feb.    3, 

No.  220.   cf .  Wagga,  7000  ft..  Mar.   6, 

No.  250.    ?  juv.  Gedais,  Mar.  13, 

No.  304.  Goolis  foot-hills.         Mar.  25, 

The  young  birds  are  smoky  brown  or  sooty  blackish  under- 
neath ;  the  upper  surface  is  far  less  glossy  than  in  the  adults, 
and  the  sides  of  the  face  are  sooty  black.  The  bill  is  of  a 
dull  yellow,  with  the  terminal  two-thirds  blackish.  The  bird 
was  fairly  plentiful  among  the  mimosartrees. 
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97*  Msurvonufics  cTASomcm  (Cab.);  Lorl  Phillips, 

No.  144.   2.  Sogioda,  Feb.  14, 1897.     Iris  red. 

Xo.  244*  Gcdalf,  Ksr.  12,     „  „    ^ 

No  307.  i .  Goolts  foot-hiUf,  Mar.  25,     „  n    W9 

CommoD  ererjvhere.  On  March  25th  we  fbimd  a  nest  of 
this  little  Bee-eater  in  a  sandy  bank,  containing  y oong  ones, 
the  cfairmps  of  which  we  conld  hear  at  the  end  <rf  their  dark 
passage.  Unfortnnatelj,  one  of  onr  party  (in  ign<nance  of 
the  fact)  shot  the  male  bird,  and  the  grief  of  the  widow  was 
piteoos  to  beh<dd.  She  darted  about  before  the  entrance  to 
her  home  in  the  greatest  distress,  londly  twittering  forth  her 
loss  and  her  forlorn  condition.  This  little  ruse,  if  ruse  it  was, 
was  crowned  with  complete  success,  for  within  an  hour  anew 
mate  had  come  to  the  rescue,  and  we  watched  him  with  the 
now  happy  mother,  feeding  his  ready-made  family  with  as 
much  assiduity  as  if  they  were  lus  own  children. 

88.  Capbimulgus  inobnatus  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1895, 
p.  503. 

No.  212.  Wagga  Mountain,  5000  fit..  Mar.  3,  1897.  Iris 
black. 

We  saw  several  of  these  Goatsackers  at  Hankadeely,  oar 
camping-place  on  Wagga  Moantain ;  they  were  hawking  for 
moths  high  in  the  air  at  sundown. 

89.  Scops  leucotis  (Temm.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
ii.  p.  97  (1875). 

No.  236.    ?  .  Qedais,  March  10,  1897.     Iris  yellow. 

This  Owl,  of  which  we  obtained  only  one  specimen,  may 
be  plentiful,  but,  being  strictly  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  it  is 
not  often  noticed. 

90.  Carine  8PILO0ASTRA  (Hcugl.) ;  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1895, 
p.  504. 

No.  110.   cJ.  Sheikh  ruins,  Feb.  4,  1897.     Iris  yellow. 

This  little  Owl,  though  seldom  seen,  must  be  very 
plentiful,  as  its  beautiful  soft  call-notes  are  heard  in  every 
direction  as  soon  as  the  daylight  has  gone.  It  breeds  in 
the  tall  white-ant-hills  and  in  hollow  trees. 
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91.  Circus  macrurus  Sharpe,  P.Z.  S.  1896,  p.  505. 

No.  223.  ? .  Gedais,  Mar.  6,  1897.  Iris  hazel ;  legs 
yellow. 

This  Harrier  is  far  from  plentiful  in  Northern  Somaliland 
at  least  during  the  first  four  months  of  the  year.  Its  food 
appears  to  consist  of  locusts  and  lizards. 

92.  Melierax  poliopterus  (Cah.) ;  Shelley,  P.  Z.  S.  1882, 

p.  305. 

^,       ^  ,     ,  r Iris  hazel:  legs  and 

No.  77.   S .  Sheikh,  Jan.  30,  1897.  \      ^^^  ^f  ^  ^ark 

No.  Gedais,  Mar.  13,     „      (     ^^g^ 

Mr.  Oscar  Neumann  (Om.  Monatsb.  v.  p.  192, 1897)  has 
separated  the  Chanting  Goshawk  of  Somaliland  as  Melierax 
poliopterus  somaliensis,  which  is  supposed  to  have  the  crown 
of  the  head  ashy  grey,  not  differing  from  the  colour  of  the  neck. 
In  M.  poliopterus  from  East  Africa  the  crown  is  said  to  be 
blackish  grey,  contrasting  with  the  neck.  My  two  speci- 
mens do  not  bear  out  this  difference,  and  they  are  absolutely 
identical  with  two  East-African  examples  in  the  British 
Museum.  This  Goshawk  is  tolerably  common,  but  is  more 
often  seen  perched  on  some  high  tree  or  ant-hill  than  on 
the  wing. 

93.  Melierax  nicer  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1895,  p.  506. 

No.  207.  cf .  Wagga,  Mar.  2,  1897.  Iris  hazel;  legs 
orange. 

This  was  the  only  specimen  seen,  and  is  the  first  recorded 
from  the  Goolis  or  Northern  Somaliland. 

94.  Aquila  rapax  (Temm.)  ;  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1895, 
p.  507;  Elliot,  Field  Columb.  Mus.,  Om.  i.  no.  2,  p.  67 
(1897). 

No.  156.   cJ .  Sogsoda,  Feb.  19, 1897.  e  Iris  brown  and  yel- 

No.  277.   (?•  Wagga,  Mar.  6,    „     t.     low;  feet  yellow. 

Very  plentiful.     This  Eagle  is  a  persistent  camp-follower, 

and  a  very  noisy  one  too.     It  has  a  particularly  irritating 

cry,  which  is  simply  maddening  when  one  has  any  writing 

to  do. 
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95.  MiLYua  iEOTFTius  Om. ;  Sharpe^  P.  Z.  S.  1895^  p.  509. 
No.  76.   S  •  Sheikh,  Jan.  29,  1897.     Iris  hazel. 

This  Kite  is  very  plentiful,  from  Berbera,  where  it  may  be 
seen  in  hundreds,  to  the  summit  of  the  Goolis  range.  Its 
boldness  and  audacity  I  have  never  seen  equalled.  A  native 
standing  close  to  me  was  holding  a  small  piece  of  meat  in 
his  hand  when  one  of  these  birds  swooped  down  and  seized 
it,  inflicting  at  the  same  time  a  horrid  wound  with  one  of 
its  claws.    This  was  only  one  of  many  such  incidents. 

96.  PoLioHiERAx  SEMiTORQUATUs  (Smith) ;  Shelley,  Ibis, 
1885,  p.  391. 

No.  141.  S'  Sogsoda,  Feb.  14,  1897.  Iris  brown;  legs 
orange. 

No.        .    ?. 

No.       .    ?. 

These  miniature  Falcons  are  fairly  plentiful,  but  they  are 
not  often  seen,  as  they  are  very  sedentary  in  their  habits, 
sitting  for  hours  on  the  same  dead  bough  watching  till  some 
unfortunate  lizard  ventures  far  enough  from  the  protecting 
covert,  when,  with  graceful  "  stoop/'  they  seize  their  victim, 
and  return  with  him  to  their  ''  watch-tower.'' 

97.  Cerchneis  tinnunculus  (L.)  ;  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1895, 
p.  510. 

No.  130.   c?.  Sogsoda,  Feb.  11, 1897.  r  Iris  brown;   legs 
No.  214.   c?  •  Wagga,    Mar.  4,    „     \     yellow. 
This  seems  to  be  the  Common  Kestrel  of  the  Goolis,  but  it 
is  not  very  plentiful. 

98.  BuTORiDEs  BREViPES  (H.  &  E.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xxvi.  p.  278. 

No.  32.   c? .  Berbera,  Jan.  19, 1897.     Iris  brown. 

Shot  in  the  harbour  at  Berbera.  This  specimen  agrees 
with  the  dark-plumaged  race  which  inhabits  the  shores  of 
the  Red  Sea. 

99.  Lepterodias  gularis  (Bosc)  ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xxvi.  p.  114. 

No.  19.   c? .  Berbera,  Jan.  18, 1897.     Iris  light  yellow. 
No.  33.    ? .         „      Jan.  19,    „  „  „ 

These  Egrets  are  common  in  Berbera  harbour,  where  they 
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may  be  seen  rushing  about  at  low  tide  with  outspread  wings^ 
chasing  small  fishes  in  the  shallow  pools  left  by  the  sea — a 
curious  habit^  contrasting  strangely  with  the  dignified  de- 
meanour of  their  near  relation,  our  Common  Heron. 

100.  LoPHOTis  GiNDiANA  (Oust.) ;  Lort  Phillips,  Ibis,  1896, 
p.  86. 

No.  300.   cJ .  The  Gooban,  Mar.  23, 1897.     Iris  yellow. 

i>  ir   •  9}  ft  9f  ff  }9 

These  Bustards  are  plentiful  in  the  Gooban,  where  we 
found  them  breeding  in  March  and  April  in  1895. 

101.  (Edicnemus  scolofax  (Gm.). 

No.  116.  ?.  Sogsoda,  Feb.  7,  1897.  Iris  and  legs 
yellow. 

This  specimen  of  the  European  Thick-knee  was  found  in 
the  same  district  as  (E.  affinis. 

102.  (Edicnemus  affinis  Riipp. ;  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1895, 
p.  513. 

No.  123.  cf.  Sogsoda,  Feb.  8,  1897.  Iris  and  legs 
yellow. 

This  is  evidently  the  resident  Thick-knee  of  Somaliland. 
It  is  generally  met  with  in  pairs  on  the  more  open  parts  of 
the  country,  where  we  found  it  breeding  in  April,  the  eggs 
being  laid  on  the  bare  ground. 

103.  Rhinoftilus  hartinoi,  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1896, 
p.  513. 

No.  113.   cf .  Sogsoda,  Feb.  6,  1897.     Iris  hazel ;   legs 

white. 

We  obtained  this  specimen,  the  only  one  seen,  on  the 

Sogsoda  Plain. 

104.  Rhinoftilus  cincttjs  (Heugl.) ;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1885, 
p.  416. 

No.  182.   c? .  Gedals,  Feb.  24,  1897.     Iris  brown. 
No.  243.    ? .        „      Mar.  12,     „  „        „ 

Seen  only  on  these  two  occasions. 
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105.  CuRSORius  80MALIEN8IS  Shelley;  Lort  Phillips^  Ibis, 
1896,  p.  86. 

No.  118.   cf.  Sogsoda  Plain,  Feb.    7, 1897.  (  ^™  ^^*^^' 

I      1^8  white. 


No.  119.  c?. 

No.  125.  c? .  i>  Feb.   9,    „ 

No.  126.  ? .  „  „ 

No.  127.  „  Mar.  15,  „ 
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No.  128.   S . 
No.  258.   (f. 

We  found  several  flocks  of  these  Coursers  on  the  Sogsoda 
Plain,  which  is  about  3000  feet  above  the  sea. 

106.  Stephanibtx  coronata  (Gm.) ;  Sharpe,  P.Z.  S.  1895, 
p.  514. 

No.  109.   (f .     Sheikh,  Feb.  4, 1897.     Iris  yellow,  legs  red. 

The  "  Watchman-bird,"  as  the  natives  call  this  Plover,  is 
fairly  plentiful  on  the  Goolis,  in  small  parties  of  from  five  to 
eight.  In  the  daytime  it  is  very  tame  and  easily  approached, 
but  at  night  the  slightest  noise  alarms  it,  and  the  flock  will 
rise  into  the  air  and  fly  round  and  round  the  disturber,  be  he 
man  or  beast,  uttering  loud  cries.  These  alarm-notes  have 
often  given  timely  warning  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  native 
village  of  an  intended  hostile  attack^  and  so  saved  them  from 
being  looted. 

107.  Charadrius  dominicus  (Miill.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xxiv.  p.  196  (1896). 

$  juv.     Berbera,  Jan.  15,  1897. 

This  little  Golden  Plover  was  shot  in  the  Berbera  harbour, 
where  there  was  a  small  flock  of  about  a  dozen. 

108.    ^GIALITIS  CANTIANA  (Lath.). 

Nos.  30,  31.   (f  (f .     Berbera,  Jan.  19,  1897.     Iris  brown. 

The  Kentish  Plover  frequented  the  Berbera  harbour  at 
low  tide,  where  small  flocks  were  to  be  seen  feeding  on  the 
mud-flats. 
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109.  OxTECHTJs  TRIC0LLAM8  (V.) ;  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1895, 
p.  B14. 

{Iris  brown, 
eyelids  ver- 
milion. 
No.    69.  S-         „  „  »  ..  „        „ 

No.  276.   ?.     Gooli8foot-liill3,Mar.2I,  „  „         „ 

No.  281.  J.  „  „  „        „  „         „ 

This  little  PloTcr  is  tolerably  plentiful  along  the  streams 
at  the  base  of  the  Goolis  up  to  about  1000  ft. ;  above  that 
elevation  I  did  not  notice  it.  It  is  estremely  tame,  allowing 
one  to  come  within  a  few  yards  of  it,  when  it  will  only  take 
a  short  flight  and  alight  again  immediately. 

110.  Helodrohas  0CHR0PV8  (L.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mns.  xxiv.  p.  437  (1896). 

No.  282.     Goolis  foot-hills.  Mar.  22,  1897.     Iris  hazel. 

Foond  throughout  the  Goolis  wherever  there  is  running 
water,  though  not  so  plentiful  as  Tringoides  kypoleucua. 
When  disturbed  it  springs  into  the  air  and  dashes  off  uttering 
a  wild  note  resembling  that  of  the  Common  Redshank. 

111.  Teinooidbs  hypoledcus  (L.)  ;  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1895, 
p.  515. 

No.  6.  S.  Berbera  gardens,  Jan.  19,  1897.  Iris  dark 
brown. 

We  found  these  little  Sandpipers  wherever  there  was 
running  water,  both  on  the  Goolis  range  and  at  Berbera 
itself,  where  they  delighted  in  the  irrigation-channels  of  the 
many  gardens. 

112.  CuiDRis  AKBNAKiA  (L.) ;  Hcugliu,  Ibis,  1859,  p.  348. 
No.  7.    S  .     Berbera,  Jan.  16,  1897.     Iria  brown. 

The  Sanderling  is  to  be  found  on  the  mud-flats  in  the 
ttbour  at  low  tide  along  with  other  small  Waders. 
118.  LtBOs  HEUFBicei  (Bruch.) ;  Elliot,  Field  Columb. 
uOriLi.  no.  2,  p.  64(1897). 
lSO.    Berbera,  Jan.  18,  1897.     Iris  brown. 

tlie  <wmmon  Gull  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden.     It  does 
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not  seem  to  care  much  for  sitting  on  the  water,  perhaps  on 
account  of  the  sharks^  but  prefers  buoys  or  boats  as  a 
resting-place  when  not  on  the  wing;  and  people  who  are 
particular  as  to  the  condition  of  their  boats  resort  to  yarioos 
devices  for  scaring  away  these  untidy  visitors,  a  string  of 
small  red  flags  being  most  effective. 

114.  Tachybaptes  capensis  (Salvad.) ;  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S. 
1895,  p.  515. 

No.  240.   S  juv.     Gedais  wells.  Mar.  2,  1897. 

We  met  with  this  single  specimen  in  a  water-hole,  where 
it  was  evidently  feeding  on  the  tadpoles  which  were  swarming 
in  the  pond. 

115.  ViNAOo  WAALiA  (Gm.)  ;  Lort  Phillips,  Ibis,  1896, 
p.  85. 

No.  231.    ?.     Wagga,  Mar.  8, 1897.1^™ J^' ^^* 

No.  259.   (f.  Goolisfoot-hills,  Mar.  17,  „  „        „ 

No.  260.    ? .        „  „  ,1        „  „         „ 

Very  common  on  the  Goolis  range  and  on  Mt.  Wagga. 

During  the  heat  of  the  day  they  love  the  deep  shade  afforded 

by  the  sycamore  fig-tree,  which  is  always  to  be  found  in  the 

vicinity  of  water. 

116.  (Ena  capensis  (Linn.) ;  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1895,  p.  518. 
No.  79.    ?  .     Sheikh  ruins,  Jan.  30,  1897.     Iris  hazel. 
This  little  Ground-dove  is  very  plentiful  on  the  Goolis. 

117.  Chalcopelia  apra  (Linn.);  Sharpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1895, 
p.  518. 

No.  162.  <J.     Wagga,  Feb.  21,  1897.     Iris  black. 
No.  163.   $ .  „  „  „  „      „ 

No.  173.  c? .  jy       Feb.  23,     „  „       „ 

118.  Pterocles  LiCHTENSTEiNi  Tcmm. ;  Salvad.  Mem.  B. 
Accad.  Sci.  Torino,  (2)  xliv.  p.  561. 

No.  241.    ?  .     Gedais  wells.  Mar.  12,  1897.     Iris  brown. 
No.  242.   (f .  „         „  „  „  „        „ 

No.  Sheikh  wells. 

No.  .  „         „ 

This  is  the  common  Sand-grouse  of  the  Goolis  range,  and 
its  habits  do  not  seem  to  differ  from  those  of  other  species. 
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At  nightfall  small  flocks  arrive  at  the  water-holes  in  quick 
succession^  and  for  about  20  minutes  after  sunset  the  air  is 
filled  with  their  soft  guttural  call-note,  which,  once  heard, 
is  never  forgotten,  and  seems  to  be  common  to  all  the  species 
of  Sand-grouse  I  have  met  with. 

119.  Pternistes  infuscatus  Cab.;  Salvad.  Mem.  R. 
Accad.  Sci.  Torino,  (2)  xliv.  p.  562. 

No.  122.   (f .     Sogsoda,        Feb.  2,  1897.     Iris  brown. 
No.  285.    ?  .    The  Gooban,  Mar.  22,  „  „        „ 

120.  Francolinus  kirki  Hartl. ;  Grant,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xxii.  p.  149(1893). 

No.  157.    ?  .     Sogsoda,  Feb.  19,  1897. 
No.  185.   c?.  >j  n  n       Iris  brown. 

This  Francolin  has  been  determined  for  me  by  Mr.  Ogilvie 
Grant. 

121.  Francolinus  lorti  Sharpe,  Bull.  Brit.  Om.  Club, 
vi.  p.  xlvii.     (Plate  X.) 

No.  213.   (f .     Wagga  Mountain,  9000  feet. 

This  Francolin  is  most  nearly  allied  to  F.  gutturalis,  with 
the  dotted  line  of  spots  skirting  the  throat  more  continuous 
and  not  separate,  so  that  they  form  a  line.  It  approaches 
jP.  uluensis  in  having  a  white  patch  on  the  sides  of  the  neck 
spotted  with  black.  The  chestnut  patches  on  the  feathers 
of  the  fore-neck  and  chest  are  much  deeper  in  colour,  and 
the  black  markings  on  the  rest  of  the  underparts  are  very 
narrow  and  linear  or  arrow-shaped.  The  flanks  are  very 
scantily  marked  with  the  same  deep  chestnut-brown  as  the 
chest.  The  rufous  on  the  quill-lining  is  much  less  and  is 
almost  confined  to  the  basal  half,  resembling  F.  uluensis. 

Total  length  12*5  inches,  culmen  1,  wing  6*6,  tail  4'75, 
tarsus  1*75. 


XXXVI. — Proceedings  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the 

British  Ornithologists'  Union,  1898. 
The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  British  Ornithologists' 
Union  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
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London^  3  Hanover  Square  (by  permission  of  the  Co^cil  of 
that  Society)^  on  Wednesday^  the  11th  of  May^  at  6  p.m., 
Mr.  F.  DuCane  Godman,  F.B.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  having  been  read 
and  confirmed,  the  Report  of  the  Committee  was  read. 
It  stated  that  among  the  losses  of  Members  by  death 
since  the  last  Anniversary  they  had  to  record  the  names  of 
Sir  John  W.  P.  Campbell-Orde,  Bt.,  Mr.  William  Graham, 
Sir  George  Lawson,  K.C.B.,  Mr.  H.  Stacey  Marks,  R.A., 
Mr.  D.  Meinertzhagen,  and  Mr.  C.  Bygrave  Wharton. 

Four  Members  had  withdrawn,  and  the  elections  of  three 
others  had  been  cancelled  for  non-payment  of  their  entrance- 
fees  and  subscriptions. 

The  number  of  the  Members  of  the  Union  was  324, 
consisting  of  294  Ordinary,  1  Extraordinary,  9  Honorary, 
and  20  Foreign  Members. 

There  were  27  Candidates  for  the  Ordinary  Membership 
and  1  for  the  Honorary  Membership  to  be  balloted  for. 

The  General  Index  of  '  The  Ibis '  for  the  years  1877- 
1894  had  been  completed  and  issued  to  the  Subscribers.  It 
had  been  prepared  upon  tlie  same  plan  as  its  predecessor,  and 
formed  a  volume  of  471  pages.  As  would  be  seen  by  the 
accounts  submitted  to  the  Meeting,  the  cost  of  this  Index 
had  been  defrayed,  but  the  finances  of  the  Union  had  been 
somewhat  taxed  thereby,  so  that  the  contemplated  Subject 
Index  could  not  be  proceeded  with  until  the  state  of  funds 
of  the  Union  should  justify  the  outlay.  This  desired  result 
would  be  greatly  hastened  if  those  Members  who  had  not 
already  done  so  would  purchase  the  '  General  Index  *  now 
ready,  without  which  their  sets  of  *  The  Ibis '  could  not  be 
considered  complete. 

The  Committee  proposed  to  close  the  subscription  of 
£1  Is.  for  the  two  Index-volumes  on  August  1st  next,  after 
which  date  the  price  of  each  Index  would  be  £1  Is. 

The  Report  having  been  adopted,  the  accounts  for  the 
year  were  presented  by  the  Secretary,  and  approved  by  the 
Meeting. 

The  following  27  Candidates  were  then  balloted  for  and 
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declared  to  be  duly  elected  Ordinary  Members  of  the  British 
Ornithologists'  Union : — I  vers  Bland^  Newbold  Firs,  Leam- 
ington :  George  Albert  Booth,  Fern  Hill,  Grange-over- Sands : 
Alfred  Heneage  Cocks,  F.Z.S.,  Thames  Bank,  Gt.  Marlow : 
The  Hon.  Richard  Coke,  Scots  Guards :  Alan  F.  Crossman, 
St.  Cuthbert's,  Berkhamsted  :  Reginald  A.  Crowley,  High- 
field,  Alton :  The  Hon.  John  J.  Dalrymple,  Scots  Guards : 
Lieut.  Stuart  St.  J.  Farquhar,  R.N.,  H.M.S.  ^Eclipse': 
George  E.  Foster,  J.P.,  Brooklands,  Cambridge:  Lieut. 
Anthony  F.  Gurney,  R.N.,  H.M.S.  'Wigeon^  Charles  R. 
Haines,  M.A.,  Meadhurst,  Uppingham :  The  Rev.  James  R. 
Hale,  B.A.,  Yalding,  Kent:  Richard  Hawker,  Bath  Club, 
Dover  Street,  London,  W.:  A.  Ernest  Learoyd,  Rawthorpe 
Hall,  Huddersfield :  Dudley  Le  Souef,  Zoological  Gardens, 
Melbourne  :  William  L.  S.  Loat,  F.Z.S.,  Newland,  Coleford, 
Gloucestershire :  Herbert  Massey,  Ivy  Lea,  Bumage,  With- 
ington,  Manchester :  Aymer  E.  Maxwell,  Grenadier  Guards  : 
Horace  C.  Monro,  Queen  Anne's  Mansions,  S.W, :  Arthur 
Newall,  Wilsford  House,  near  Salisbury  :  Eric  Frank  Penn, 
Taverham  Hall,  Norwich :  Athelstan  E,  Price,  Broxboume, 
Herts  :  Edward  M.  H.  Riddell,  9  Minster  Yard,  Lincoln : 
Herbert  C.  Robinson,  Holm  wood,  Aigburth,  Liverpool : 
Henry  Scherren,  9  Cavendish  Road,  Harringay,  N. :  William 
Stirling,  Fairburn,  Muir  of  Ord,  N.B. :  and  Joseph  Wigles- 
worth,  M.D.,  County  Asylum,  Rainhill,  Lancashire. 

Dr.  Emil  A.  Goeldi,  of  the  Museu  Paraense,  Pari, 
Brazil,  was  also  balloted  for  and  elected  an  Honorary 
Member. 

Mr.  F.  DuCane  Godman,  F.R.S.,  was  re-elected  President, 
and  Mr.  Osbert  Salvin,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Secretary  of  the  Union 
for  the  ensuing  year^  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Oates  was  elected  into 
the  Committee  in  the  place  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Harting,  who  retired 
by  seniority. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  the  Meeting 
adjourned. 

The  Annual  Dinner,  subsequently  held  at  Limmer^s  Hotel, 
was  attended  by  33  Members  and  guests. 
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XXXYU.— Bulletin  of  the  British  Ornithologists'  Clvb. 

Nos.  LII.-LIV. 

No.  LII.  (March  28th,  1898). 

The  fifty-first  Meeting  of  the  Club  was  held  at  the  Restau- 
rant Frascati,  82  Oxford  Street,  on  Wednesday,  the  16th  of 
March,  1898.  Chairman :  P.  L.  Sclater,  F.R.S.  Twenty- 
six  Members  and  two  guests  were  present. 

Mr.  W.  E.  De  Winton  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Perdix 
dauricaj  purchased  in  Leadenhall  Market.  Several  hundred 
specimens  of  this  Partridge  were  on  sale  in  the  market,  but 
their  exact  origin  could  not  be  ascertained.  The  birds  were 
in  excellent  condition  and  had  evidently  not  been  shot. 
That  they  had  come  from  some  Mahommedan  district  of 
Asia  was  equally  obvious,  as  every  specimen  examined  at 
the  British  Museum  was  found  to  have  its  throat  cut. 

Mr.  Howard  Saunders  exhibited  the  specimen  of  the 
small  Shearwater  obtained  off  the  island  of  Valentia, 
Kerry,  on  the  11th  of  May,  1853.  For  years  this  had 
been  identified  as  the  Dusky  Shearwater,  Puffinus  obscurus 
(Gm.),  but  recent  investigations  by  Mr.  Ogilvie  Grant  in  the 
islands  near  Madeira,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Boyd  Alexander  in 
the  Cape  Verde  Archipelago,  had  aroused  a  suspicion  that 
there  might  be  an  error  in  the  identification  of  the  Irish 
bird.  The  authorities  of  the  Science  and  Art  Museum  of 
Dublin  having  kindly  forwarded  the  example  in  question 
for  comparison  with  the  specimens  of  P.  obscurus  in  the 
British  Museum,  it  had  been  clearly  established  that  this 
was  not  P.  obscurus,  but  the  closely  allied  P.  assimUis  of 
Gould,  which  might  be  distinguished  from  P.  obscurus  by  its 
smaller  size,  by  the  white  or  pale  centres  tolhe  inner  webs  of 
the  primaries,  the  white  under  tail-coverts,  and  a  more  decided 
white  line  on  each  side  of  the  neck.  The  identification  had 
been  confirmed  by  Mr.  Osbert  Salvin.  P.  assimilis  bred  in 
the  islands  of  the  Madeira  and  of  the  Canary  groups,  as  well 
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as  in  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  while  P.  obscurus  breeds  in  the 
Bermudas  and  the  Antilles.    Both  species  have  a  wide  range. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Styan  s?nt  for  exhibition  a  new  Woodpecker 
from  Fohkien,  which  he  proposed  to  call — 

Chrysophlegma  rickrtti,  sp.  n. 

Adult  male.  Most  nearly  allied  to  Chrysophlegma  pierii^ 
but  different  from  that  and  other  allied  species  in  having  the 
primaries  coarsely  barred  with  chestnut  and  black  to  the 
extremity ;  the  chin,  moreover,  being  rufous  streaked  with 
black,  and  only  the  malar  region  white  with  a  faint  yellowish 
tinge. 

Hab.  Ching  Ting,  Fohkien. 

Mr.  ScLATER  brought  forward  the  subject  of  "  Bipolarity/' 
which  had  been  much  discussed  recently  in  the  debates  on 
the  question  of  the  scientific  advantages  of  an  Antarctic 
expedition,  and  remarked  that  in  the  case  of  the  higher 
Vertebrates,  or  in  that  of  Birds  at  least,  no  sort  of  "  Bi- 
polarity "  could  be  stated  to  exist,  whatever  might  be  the  case 
in  the  lower  marine  animals.     Mr.  Sclater  exhibited  a  list 
(see  p.  430)  in  which  the  birds  of  Arctica,  as  represented  by 
the  known  birds  of  Franz  Josef  Land  {cf.  Ibis,  1898,  p.  249), 
were  contrasted  in  parallel  columns  with  those  of  Antarctica 
(cf.  Ibis,  1894,  p.  494),  and  pointed  out  that  not  only  were 
all  the  Species  different,  but  nearly  all  the  Genera  and  most 
of  the  Families  and  Orders.     Three  species  of  Passeres  were 
found  in  Arctica,  whereas  not  one  was  known  from  Ant- 
arctica, although  there  were  vague  rumours  about  a  Corvus 
having  been  seen  there.     An  Owl  and  a  Hawk  were  found 
in  Arctica,  but  no  Accipitres  had  yet  been  met   with  in 
Antarctica.     At  least  two  species  of  Anseres  were  found  in 
Arctica,  but  there  were  only  uncertain  reports  of  a  Ooose  of 
some  kind  in  Antarctica.     Three  species  of  Tringoid  Limicolm 
occurred  in  Arctica,  whereas  in  Antarctica  only  the  Sheath- 
bill  (Chionis),  belonging  to  a  peculiar  Antarctic  Family,  was 
known.     Among  the  Gavia  the  correspondence  was  better, 
as  the  genera  Sterna^  Larus,  and  Slercorarius  were  repre* 
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sented  in  both  the  Polar  Extremities,  but  the  species  were  in 
every  ease  different.  The  Order  Tlibinares  was  essentially 
Antarctic^  at  least  ten  species  having  been  met  with  in 
Antarctica,  whereas  in  the  Arctic  regions  Fulmarus  glacialU 
was  the  sole  representative  of  the  group.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  we  came  to  the  Pygopodes,  which  were  essentially  an 
Arctic  group,  three  species  were  amongst  the  more  abundant 
of  birds  in  the  Arctic  regions,  and  a  fourth  had  occasionally 
been  met  with,  but  not  a  single  form  of  this  group  was  found 
in  Antarctica.  Descending  to  the  Impennes,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  list,  we  came  again  to  an  essentially  Antarctic  group, 
which  was  absolutely  unknown  in  the  Arctic  regions,  but  was 
well  represented  by  multitudinous  individuals  of  at  least 
four  species  in  Antarctica. 

The  facts,  therefore,  as  regards  Arctic  and  Antarctic  birds 
might  be  shortly  summarized  by  stating  that  no  two  Avi- 
faunas could  be  more  essentially  different,  not  a  single  species 
being  identical,  and  only  three  genera  out  of  seventeen, 
whilst  the  Pygopodes  of  the  North  were  replaced  by  the 
absolutely  different  Order  Impennes  in  the  South. 

Birds  of  Arctica.  Birds  of  Antarctica, 

I.  Passebes. 

1 .  Plectrophenax  nivalis. 

2.  Calcarius  lapponiciu.  Corvus,  sp.  inc.  (?). 

3.  Otocorys  nlpestna. 


4.  Nyctea  scandiaca 


6.  Falco  candicans  (?). 


II.  Strioes. 


III.    ACCIPITRKS. 


IV.  Ansebes. 


6.  Bemicla  brenta.  Chloephaga,  sp.  inc.(?). 

7.  Somateria  moUissima. 

V.   LlMICOL^. 

8.  Tringa  fuecicoUis.  1.  Chionis  alba. 

9.  striata. 

10.  Calidris  arenaria. 
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Birds  of  Arctica.  Birth  of  Antarctica, 

VI.  Gavi.«. 

11.  Sterna  macrura.  2.  Sterna  hirundinacea. 

12.  Rhodosttithia  rosea.  3.  Lanis  dominicanus. 

13.  Lams  glaucua.  4.  acoresbyi. 

14.  Pagophila  eburnea.  6.  Stercorariiw  antarctieua. 

15.  Riasa  tridactyla.  C.  maccormicki, 

16.  Stercorarius  crepidata<4. 

VII.  Tub  IN  ARKS. 

7.  Diomedea  fuliginosa. 

8.  Ooeanites  oceanic  us. 

9.  Majaqueus  aequinoctialis. 

17.  Falmarus  glacialU.  10.  Thalaasoeca  glacialoides. 

11.  antarctica. 

12.  Osaifraga  gigantea. 

13.  Daption  capensb. 

14.  Prion  vittatus. 

15.  desolatiui. 

16.  Pagodroma  nivea. 

VIII.  Pyoopodes. 

18.  Colymbus  septeutrionalis. 

19.  Uria  mandti, 

20.  bruennichi. 

21.  Mergulus  alle. 

IX.  Impennes. 

17.  Aptenodytes  for^teri. 

18.  Pygosceles  adeliae. 

19.  taeniata. 

20.  Eudyptes  antarctica. 

Mr.  Blaauw  e.\hibited  eggs  of  a  Weka  Rail  (Ocydromus 
australis),  laid  in  his  park  at  Gooilust,  which  bore  a  curious 
similarity  to  the  eggs  of  Aramides  ypecaha  laid  under  exactly 
the  same  circumstances.  Only  a  small  difference  in  the 
shape  distinguished  the  eggs  of  these  two  Rails  from 
such  distant  parts  of  the  world  as  New  Zealand  and  South 
America. 


^p^^^"^»- 
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No.  LIII.  (April  30th,  1898). 

The  fifty-second  Meeting  of  the  Club  was  held  at  the 
Restaurant  Frascati,  32  Oxford  Street,  on  Wednesday,  the 
20th  of  April,  1898.  Chairman:  P.  L.  Sclater,  P.R.S. 
Thirty-one  Members  and  seven  guests  were  present. 

Mr.G.  E.  H.  Barrett-Hamilton  exhibited  some  specimens 
of  birds  from  Kamchatka  obtained  during  his  recent  trips  to 
the  North  Pacific,  the  most  interesting  being  an  apparently 
new  species  of  Nutcracker,  which  he  described  as  follows : — 

NUCIFRAGA  KAMCHATKENSIS,  Sp.  n. 

N.  similis  N.  caryocatacti,  sed  nigra,  nee  brunnescens,  et 
remigibus  ad  apicem  albo  maculatis  vel  marginatis. 
A^.  mullipunctatte  potiiis  afiiuis,  et  maculis  albis  magnis 
ornata,  sed  are&  albd,  rectricum  tenninali  minus  ex- 
tens^  (l-3-l'5).  Long.  tot.  13*0  poll,  culm.  1*85,  alse 
7*2,  caudffi  46,  tarsi  r55. 

Mr.  Reginald  B.  Lodge  exhibited  some  of  his  '  Photo- 
graphs of  Bird  Life,'  which  included  figures  of  many  British 
Birds,  as  well  as  of  other  species  from  the  marshes  of 
Holland  and  Southern  Spain. 

Mr.  Heatley  Noble  brought  for  exhibition  an  egg  of  the 
Great  Auk  recently  acquired  by  him,  and  gave  a  history  of 
the  specimen. 

Mr.  H.  L.  PoPHAM  exhibited  some  clutches  of  eggs  of 
diflercnt  species  of  Thrushes  procured  by  him  during  his 
journey  to  the  Yenesei  Valley,  among  which  were  series  of 
those  of  Turdus  obscurus  and  Geocichla  sibirica, 

Mr.  Joseph  I.  S.  Whitaker  sent  a  description  of  an  appa- 
rently new  species  of  Shore-Lark  from  the  Atlas  Mountains 
in  Morocco,  and  proposed  for  it  the  name 

Otocorys  atlas,  sp.  n. 

cJ .  Similis  O.  elwesi  et  regione  nigr&  parotieft  minime  cum 
fascia  pectorali    conjunct^:    frontis   basi    nigrft :    tec- 
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tri(ubu8  alarum  arenaceo-brunneis,  dorso  concoloribus, 
nee  vinaceis :  gn\k  pallide  sulphured  oicut  in  O,  alpeatri, 

Hab.  Glaui^  Atlas  Mts.^  Morocco. 

Mr.  ScLATER,  having  just  returned  from  a  short  visit  to 
Malta,  proposed  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  Omis  of  that 
Island.  According  to  the  last  authorities,  the  birds  of  the 
Maltese  group  were  rather  over  300  in  number.  Of 
these  only  some  twelve  were  resident  species,  breeding  in  the 
islands,  the  remainder  being  either  migrants  that  pass 
through  in  spring  and  autumn,  or  occasional  visitors.  Our 
leading  authority  on  Maltese  ornithology  was,  of  course, 
Mr.  C.  A.  Wright,  whose  papers  on  this  subject  (*  Ibis,' 
J864-1870)  would  be  well  known  to  the  members  of  the 
B.  O.  C.  ,•  but  Prof.  Giglioli  having  included  Malta  within 
the  scope  of  his  '  Avifauna  Italica,'  reference  should  also  be 
made  to  tltat  work^  and  likewise  to  Dr.  R.  Blasius^s  lately 
published '  Ornis  v.  Malta  u.  Gozo '  (see  *  Ibis,'  1895,  p.  388). 

Mr.  Sclater  had  examined  the  collection  of  birds  in  the 
Museum  of  the  University  of  Valetta,  which  contained  from 
400  to  500  examples  of  Maltese  Birds.  These  were,  un- 
fortunately, badly  mounted  and  cared  for,  and  imperfectly 
named,  and  required  thorough  rearrangement  and  renewal. 
He  had  also  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  private  collection 
of  Major  Prancia,  R.M.R.,  which  had  only  lately  been 
commenced,  but  contained  about  100  nicely  mounted 
specimens,  many  being  of  considerable  rarity.  Mr.  Sclater 
suggested  that  a  Handbook  of  Maltese  Birds  brought  up  to 
date  would  be  a  very  useful  and  easy  piece  of  work,  and 
expressed  a  hope  that  some  member  of  the  B,  O.  U.  would 
take  up  the  subject. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Db  Winton  made  some  further  remarks  on  the 
Siberian  Partridges  {Perdix  daurica),  of  which  so  many  had 
recently  come  to  the  London  markets. 
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No.  LIV.  (May  25th,  1898). 

The  fifty-third  Meeting  of  the  Club  was  held  at  the 
Restaurant  Frascati,  82  Oxford  Street,  on  Wednesday,  the 
18th  of  May,  1898.  Chairman:  P.  L.  Sclater,  P.R.S. 
Twenty-eight  Members  and  two  guests  were  present. 

Mr.  Sclater  exhibited  a  pair  of  eggs  of  the  South  African 
Thick -knee  {(Edicnt  mtu  capensis),  forwarded  to  him  by 
Mr.  J.  E.  Matcham,  C.M.Z.S.,  of  Port  Elizabeth,  as  those  of 
the  "  Dik-kop  '*  of  that  district.  There  was  one  similar  egg 
of  the  same  species  in  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum 
obtained  bv  Mr.  E.  L.  Lavard. 

Mr.  Sclater  exhibited  a  second  series  of  beautiful  photo- 
graphs of  the  nests  and  eggs  of  Australian  Birds,  transmitted 
to  him  by  Mr.  Dudley  Le  Souef,  C.M.Z.S.,  Assistant- 
Director  of  the  Zoological  Gardens  at  Melbourne.  Amongst 
these  were  figures  of  the  nests  of  the  Victoria  Lyre-bird 
{Menvra  victorue) ,  the  Emu- Wren  (Stipiturus  malachums) , 
and  the  rarely-found  nest  (with  one  egg)  of  Jardine's 
Caterpillar-hunter  [Campephaga  jardinii) . 

Mr.  Ernst  Hartert  exhibited  the  type  specimens  of  two 
new  birds  obtained  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Butler  on  the  Gunong 
Ijau,  Perak,  Malay  Peninsula,  and  characteiized  them  as 
follows : — 

Sertlophus  rothschildi,  sp.  n. 

Difiers  from  S,  lunatus — with  which  it  agrees  in  the 
peculiarly  shaped  tips  of  the  longest  primaries — in  being 
darker  and  greyer  above;  crown  of  the  head  pure  grey,  not 
pale  rusty  brown ;  ear-coverts  grey,  with  hardly  a  tint  of 
brown,  while  they  are  pale  brown  in  S.  lunatus,  and  the 
rufous  colour  on  the  secondaries  is  deeper ;  round  the  eye 
a  naiTow  ring  of  white  feathers.  ''  Iris  greenish  brown, 
mottled  with  golden  specks ;    eyelid  and  base  of  mandible 
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for  about  ^  inch  bright  gamboge-yellow ;  bill  pale  whitish 
blue,  tip  and  lateral  edges  whitish ;  feet  pale  greenish 
chrome,  claws  milky  blue  "  [A,  L.  Butler). 

Hah,  Gunong  Ijau,  3000  feet.  Named  in  honour  of 
Mr.  Walter  Rothschild,  at  Mr.  Butler's  request. 

Cryptolopha  butleri,  sp.  n. 

i  ad.  Crown  of  the  head  dark  rufous,  with  a  broad  deep 
brown  lateral  stripe ;  sides  of  the  head  and  back  ashy  grey  > 
lower  back,  rump,  scapulars,  smaller  upper-wing-coverts, 
edges  to  the  primaries  and  rectrices,  yellowish  green ;  larger 
upper-wing-coverts  blackish,  with  a  greenish  wash  and 
greenish-yellow  tips ;  throat  and  fore-neck  to  the  chest  pale 
grey ;  middle  of  the  abdomen  white ;  sides  of  body,  under 
wing-coverts,  axillaries,  vent,  and  under  tail-coverts  lemon- 
yellow.  "  Iris  reddish  brown ;  bill  dusky,  mandible  yellowish 
flesh;  feet  brownish  yellow'*  {A,  L.  B.), 

Wing  51-54  mm.,  tail  42-45,  bill  6-5-7,  tarsus  16-16-5. 

Nearest  to  C.  castaneicepSy  but  easily  distinguished  by  its 
darker  rufous  crown  and  grey  back,  besides  other  differences. 
Named  in  honour  of  Mr.  Butler. 

Hah.  Gunong  Ijau,  4000  feet. 

Mr.  Hartert  also  announced  that  Mr.  A.  H.  Everett, 
M.B.O.C,  had  returned  to  England,  and  was  at  88  Great 
Portland  Street,  W.,  suffering  from  his  long  and  arduous 
labours  in  tropical  climates.  It  was  unanimously  resolved 
that  an  expression  of  the  sympathy  of  the  Club  should  be 
conveyed  to  Mr.  Everett,  whose  illness  would,  it  was  hoped, 
soon  pass  away ;  meanwhile  he  was  quite  able  and  anxious  to 
receive  visits  from  his  brother-ornithologists. 

The  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild  sent  the  following  com- 
munication : — 

The  expedition  sent  out  to  the  Galapagos  Islands  by 
Frank  Blake  Webster,  at  my  suggestion,  has  been  very 
successful,  and  the  collection  of  birds  is  the  largest  and  finest 
yet  n:ade  in  that  group.  The  collectors  stayed  one  day  at 
Clarion  Island  and  procured  85  birds,  among  which  was  a 
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fine  series  of  the  new  Sula  described  hereafter.  Of  the  105 
species  enumerated  by  Ridgway  as  occnrring  in  the  Gala- 
pagos Islands^  good  series  of  nearly  all  were  obtained. 
Several  authors  have  mentioned  the  breeding-place  of  an 
Albatross  on  Hood  Island,  but  no  specimens  were  ever 
collected;  while  two  species  of  Albatross  were  mentioned 
by  former  visitors  to  the  islands,  and  Ridgway  suggested  that 
they  would  be  Diomedea  exulans  and  D.  nigripes.  The  present 
expedition,  however,  found  only  one  species  of  Albatross  on 
Hood  Island,  and  that  proved  to  be  Diomedea  irroraia 
Salvin,  of  which  hitherto  only  the  type  in  the  British 
Museum  was  known.  The  second  supposed  dark  species 
will  probably  be  the  young  of  the  above. 

In  addition  to  nearly  all  the  species  known  to  inhabit  the 
archipelago,  examples  of  several  others  were  obtained^  some 
seven  or  eight  of  which  are  new  to  science. 

Mr.  Hartert  will  show  you  the  type  specimens  of  six  new 
species,  of  which  I  send  you  the  descriptions.  One  species 
is  named  after  Mr.  Frank  Blake  Webster,  who  arranged 
and  sent  out  the  expedition,  and  one  after  each  of  the 
collectors. 

Phalacrocorax  harrisi,  sp.  n. 

This  is  the  most  remarkable  discovery  made  during  the 
expedition. 

Adult :  upperside  brownish  black,  bases  of  feathers 
blackish  grey ;  scapulars  and  wing-coverts  dark  hoary  grey, 
with  black  borders ;  a  number  of  white  filaments  scattered 
about  head  and  neck.  Underside  a  mixture  of  pale  brown 
and  grey;  tail  black;  quills  blackish  brown,  with  greyish 
tips  on  outer  margin. 

This  bird  is  the  largest  known  Cormorant,  being  if  any- 
thing bigger  tlian  the  extinct  Ph.  perspiciiiaius,  and  its  wings 
are  quite  soft  and  incapable  of  flight,  and  of  about  the  same 
size  as  the  wings  of  the  Great  Auk,  Alca  impennis. 

Wing  of  Ph.  harrisi,  7  to  7*5  inches. 
„        Aica  impennis,  6*7  inches. 

Hab.  Narborough  Island,  Galapagos  group. 
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SULA  WEBSTERI^  Sp.  n. 

Adult,  in  white  plumage  closely  resembling  S.  piscatrix^ 
having  the  same  hoary-grey  on  the  primaries,  but  at  once 
distinguishable  by  its  dark  brownish-grey  tail ;  the  bill  is 
also  more  slender,  and  the  red  at  the  base  of  the  mandible  is 
more  extended.  Young  in  grey  plumage  somewhat  variable, 
very  diflPerent  from  the  young  of  S.  piscatrix,  being  not  so 
dark  above  and  the  feathers  of  the  back  uniform  brown,  not 
edged  with  light  grey;  below  darker  than  the  young  of 
S.  piscatrix.     Size  of  S,  piscatrix. 

Hab.  Clarion  Island,  Galapagos,  and  the  neighbouring 
seas. 

Nesomimus  hulli,  sp.  n. 

Similar  to  N.  melanolis,  but  with  the  buffy- white  tips  of  the 
primaries — and  still  more  those  of  the  secondaries — decidedly 
wider,  and  with  a  distinct  moustache*like  line  of  black  spots 
from  the  base  of  the  mandible  to  the  neck. 

Culpepper  Island.     A  good  series. 

Nesomimus  afpinis,  sp.  n. 

Near  N.  parvulus  from  Albemarle,  but  easily  distinguished 
by  its  deeper,  almost  uniform  dark  brown  upper  surface  and 
the  more  heavily  streaked  sides  of  the  body.  Chest  with  a 
more  distinct  brownish  shade. 

Narborough  Island.     A  small  series. 

Cebthidea  becki,  sp.  n. 

Very  closely  allied  to  C  fusca  Scl.  &  Salvin,  from 
Abingdon  Island,  but  generally  darker  above  and  below, 
especially  the  sides  of  the  body  and  chest  more  brownish. 
Bill  in  many — but  not  in  all — specimens  a  little  shorter ; 
wing  considerably  longer,  in  males  always  above  55  mm. 
(generally  57-58,  never  more  than  58),  in  females  about 
54-55'5  mm. ;  while  in  C.  fusca  the  wing  of  the  males  does 
not  exceed  54  mm.  in  length,  that  of  the  females  being  only 
50-52  mm. 

Wenman  Island.     A  good  series. 
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Certhidea  drownei,  sp.  n. 

Closely  allied  to  C.  becH,  but  generally  larger;  beak 
stouter,  throat  rusty,  crown  darker.  Wing  of  one,  marked 
male,  62  mm.,  of  another,  also  marked  male,  but  probably 
a  female,  57  mm. 

Culpepper  Island.     Only  two  specimens. 

The  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild  also  sent  for  exhibition 
two  new  birds  from  British  New  Guinea,  which  he  described 
as  follows : — 

Ifrita,  gen.  nov. 

Of  doubtful  affinities,  but  probably  near  Amalocichla  and 
Cinclosoma,  agreeing  with  the  latter  genus  in  the  form  of 
the  bill,  but  differing  in  its  softer  body-plumage,  longer  toes, 
softer  tail  and  wings,  and  less  graduated  tail.  Agreeing  with 
Amalocichla  in  its  soft  plumage,  but  differing  totally  in  the 
less  compressed,  shorter,  and  stouter  bill.  The  wings  are 
evidently  of  the  usual  rounded  form  of  the  TimeliitUBy  but 
cannot  be  described,  being  in  moult.  The  tail  is  incomplete, 
but  seems  to  be  almost  square ;  bill  a  little  shorter  than  the 
head ;  the  strong  tarsus  about  half  as  long  as  the  tail. 

Ifrita  coronata,  sp.  n. 

Crown  black,  with  a  broad  blue  circle ;  lores  and  a  narrow 
frontal  line  buff.  Above  the  eye  a  small  rusty  buff  patch, 
below  the  eye  a  black  semicircle.  Ear-coverts  dark  brown, 
behind  the  eye  a  patch  of  elongated  white  feathers.  Best  of 
upper  parts  olive-brown ;  tail  and  wings  dark  olive-brown ; 
quills  with  more  yellowish-brown  outer  edges  and  rust- 
coloured  inner  edges.  Some  of  the  wing-coverts  with  buff 
tips.  Below  pale  ochraceous,  washed  with  olive- brown  on  the 
flanks  and  vent;  throat  lighter,  almost  whitish.  Under- 
wing-coverts  bright  ochraceous  buff.  Maxilla  deep  brown, 
mandible  light-coloured.  W^ing  about  88  mm.,  tail  about 
63,  exposed  part  of  bill  19,  tarsus  29. 

Low  country  east  of  Port  Moresby,  Brit.  New  Guinea. 
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Charmosyna  atrata^  sp.  n. 

cJ .  Bill  red ;  forehead  purplish  blacky  centre  of  crown 
darker.  A  patch  of  elongated  lilac-blue  feathers  on  the 
occiput;  neck  and  upper  back  blacky  with  a  reddish  shade; 
under  surface  dull  black,  sides  of  the  breast  dark  green; 
back  and  upper  wing-coverts  dark  green ;  lower  back,  rump, 
and  sides  of  the  belly  carmine;  rump  with  a  large  patch  of 
lilac-blue;  upper  tail-coverts  dark  purplish  green;  quills 
black,  outer  webs  broadly  bordered  with  dark  green  ;  lateral 
rectrices  green,  with  very  narrow  yellow  edges  near  the  tip, 
blackish  towards  the  base,  without  any  red ;  central  rectrices 
absent ;  thighs  purplish  black ;  under  tail-coverts  dark 
purplish,  with  deep  crimson  tips ;  feet  orange,  with  black 
claws.     Wing  146  mm. 

Hub,  Mt.  Scratchley,  British  New  Guinea. 

Mr.  R.  McD.  Hawker  described  two  apparently  new 
species  of  birds  discovered  by  himself  in  Western  Somali- 
land  : — 

Apalis  viRiDiCEPs,  sp.  n. 

A,  similis  A,  flavocincta,  sed  maris  pectore  baud  nigro  notato, 
et  pileo  viridescente  dorso  concolore  distinguenda.  Long, 
tot.  4*7  poll.,  culm.  05,  alae  2*05,  caudse  2*2,  tarsi  0*8. 

Hub.  Sheik  Woofly,  Somaliland. 

MiRAFRA  MAROINATa,  Sp.  n. 

M.  similis  Af.  cantillanti,  sed  marginibus  tectricum  alarum 
latissimfe  arenaceis  distinguenda.  Long.  tot.  5'0  poll., 
culm.  0*5,  alae  2'95,  caudse  1*85,  tarsi  0*9. 

Hab.  Ugiagi,  Somaliand. 

Mr.  Hawker's  collection  from  Somaliland  also  contained 
specimens  oi Lanius pcmeranus,  lynx  tor quilla,  Falco  cenchris, 
Motacilla  alba,  and  Anthus  campestris. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Pearson  exhibited  a  case  containing  specimens 
of  the  adults  with  their  young  in  down  of  the  Reeve, 
Temminck^s  Stint,  Dotterel,  Red-necked  Phalarope,  and 
other  species,  obtained  on  his  expedition  to  Waigats. 
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XXXVIII. — Notices  of  recent  Ornithological  Publications. 

[Continued  from  p.  310.] 

52.  Andrews  on  a  Skeleton  of  Megalapteryx. 

[On  a  Complete  Skeleton  ot  MegcUapteryx  tenuipes  in  the  Tring  Museum, 
By  C.  W.  Andrews.    Novitates  Zool.  iv.  p.  188.] 

The  well-preserved  and  nearly  complete  skeleton  of 
Megalapteryx  tenuipes  in  the  Tring  Museum  is  described 
and  illustrated  in  this  paper.  It  was  discovered  in  a  cave  at 
Pockeroy  Nelson^  in  the  South  Island  of  New  Zealand,  about 
1865.  It  is  now  certain  that  Megalapteryx  is  in  all  respects 
Dinornithine^  and  does  not  belong  to  the  Apterygid«. 

53.  Annals  of  Scottish  Natural  History. 

[The  Annals  of  Scottish  Natural  History,  a  Quarterly  Magazine,  with 
which  is  incorporated  *  The  Scottish  Naturalist.'  No.  25,  January  1896, 
and  No.  26,  Apiil  1898.] 

In  No.  25,  the  first  paper  which  comes  within  our  scope 
is  one  on  the  Minor  Faunal  Areas  of  Scotland,  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Harvie-Brown,  who  advocates  the  division  (for  the  more 
accurate  study  of  such  phenomena  as  those  of  distribution 
and  dispersal)  of  larger  areas  into  smaller  ones^  and  has 
already  given  us  an  example  of  how  this  may  be  done  in  the 
case  of  Scotland,  which  he  has  separated  into  ''  minor  faunal 
areas  "  from  ^'  topographical  and  faunal  standpoints.^^  In  a 
similar  way  he  believes  that  England  may  be  divided  into 
six  or  seven  "  Natural  Faunal  Areas/'  of  which  the  Rev.  H. 
A.  Macpherson's  *'  Lakeland  ^'  would  be  one.  To  do  this 
satisfactorily  he  points  out  that  we  require  an  '^  accumulation 
of  facts,  combined  with  the  ability  to  draw  fairly  accurate 
deductions  from  them.''  Here  is  an  excellent  opening  for 
work  for  some  of  our  many  students  of  British  bird-life. 
May  we  venture  to  ask  Mr.  Harvie-Brown  and  others  who 
are  writing  on  this  subject  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  dubious 
term  ''  watershed/^  which  has  been  used  in  two  senses,  and 
to  employ  in  its  stead  either  '^water-basin''  or  ''water^ 
parting*'  whichever  they  may  mean.  See  Huxley's  '  Physio- 
graphy'  on  this  point. 

Mr.  W.  Eagle  Clarke  follows  with  an  article  on  Hybrids 
between  the  Capercaillie  and  the  Pheasant.     Mr.  Peter  Adair 
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contributes  notes  on  the  Bink  of  £ttrtck>  iu  which  an  im« 
portant  featnre  is  the  record  of  the  diminution  in  the  uumbem 
of  the  Short-eared  Owl  in  the  district  since  the  subaideuee 
of  the  plague  of  Toles  in  189^  The  nesting  of  the  Wigeou 
in  the  abore  area  during  the  last  three  years  marks  a  south- 
ward  extension  of  the  breeding-range  of  that  species,  and 
more  eridence  will  shortly  be  receired  on  this  point.  That 
Cc^  W.  C.  Vemer  should  haTe  shot  a  Long-eared  Owl  in 
North  Uist  b  fairlj  surprising^  but  it  is  nothing  to  the  fact 
that  Capt.  Savile  Reid  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Ogilrie  Grant  found  a 
meH  of  this  species  om  the  grtnmd  on  an  island  in  Loch  Syre^ 
Suthertandshire,  and  in  proof  thereof  one  of  the  parent 
Inrds  is  in  the  Natural  History  Museum  at  South  Ken« 
singttm.  Mr.  George  Sim  records  a  female  example  of  the 
Lesser  Kestrd  {Fmko  eemckris)  shot  in  Aberdeenshire  on 
October  25, 1897,  and  there  are  other  notices  of  minor  interest. 
No.  26  opens  with  a  cootribution  to  the  Avifauna  of  West 
Bo6»-diire  bj  Mr.  J.  B.  Dobbie,  and  Mr.  J.  MacRury  follows 
with  some  Additions  to  and  Notes  upon  the  birds  of  the 
Island  of  Bamu  Mr.  John  Paterson  expresses  his  dissatis- 
faction with  some  supposed  remarks  of  Saunders  respecting 
the  relative  abundance  of  the  Garden- Warbler  and  the  Black- 
cap  *'  south  of  the  Grampians ;  ^*  but  we  venture  to  remark 
that  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Grampians  iu  the  1st  or 
the  2nd  edition  of  the  '  Manual/  and  that  after  reatling 
and  re-reading  the  passages  on  the  distribution  of  those 
species,  we  are  still  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  Mr.  Paterson's 
meaning.  Mr.  Bolam  writes  to  say  that  Mr.  Sim's 
claim  for  ScoHamd  of  a  Red-footed  Falcon  shot  near 
Hauxley  is  misleading,  for  Hauxley  is  in  Northumberland^ 
and  quite  30  miles  south  of  the  Border;  and  really  these 
"  raiders "  cannot  be  allowed  to  "  prick  '*  so  far  with 
impunity.  Mr.  T.  £.  Buckley's  record  of  the  Great  Skua  in 
the  Moray  Firth  on  October  15th  desei*ves  notice  for  locality 
and  date. 

54.  AtTiffom  degli  Oddi*a  Noies  oh  liaHan  Omitkology. 

[(1)  Nota  aopra  una  Variety  di  Colorito  oaservnta  in  un  Ahom  ho$oM 
Linn.  Del  Prof.  R.  Arri(roiii  deffli  Oddi.  A tti  Soo.  Ital.  Soi.  Nst  M  iUno, 
xxxviL  p.  206. 
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(2)  Sopra  gli  IbridL  del  tipo  Anas  boscas  Liun.  e  Ckaulelasmus  streperus 
(Linn.)  colti  in  Italia.  Del  Prof.  E.  Arrigoni  degli  Oddi.  Atti  R.  Instit. 
Veueto  d.  Sci.  ser.  7,  viii.  p.  lo-JO. 

(3)  Le  Recent!  Comparse  del  Puffinus  kuhli  (Boie)  nel  Veneziano.  Del 
Prof.  E.  Arrigoni  degli  Oddi.  Atti  Soc.  ItaL  Sci.  Nat.  Milaoo,  xxxvii. 
p.  211. 

(4)  La  Nidificazione  del  Milvus  nigrans  Boddaert  nel  Territorio 
Veronese.  Per  Prof.  E.  Arrigoni  degli  Oddi.  Atti  R.  Inslit.  Veneto  d. 
Sci.  ser.  7,  ix.  p.  93.] 

A  cinnamomeous  {chlorocrostica)  variation  in  plumage  of 
a  female  Mallard  {Anas  boscas)  occurring  in  a  specimen  killed 
near  Venice  in  the  spring  of  1893  is  described  in  the  first 
paper. 

In  the  second  Prof.  Arrigoni  describes  five  examples  of 
wild-bred  Anatidse  between  Anas  boscas  and  Chaulelasmus 
streperus  that  have  been  met  with  in  Italy.  About  12  other 
examples  of  this  cross  are  stated  to  be  known  to  have  occurred 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Puffinus  kuhli,  although  well  known  all  over  the  Mediter- 
ranean, appears  to  be  comparatively  scarce  in  the  Northern 
Adriatic.  Prof.  Arrigoni  in  the  third  paper  records  the 
occurrence  of  20  specimens  of  this  bird  near  Venice  in  the 
spring  of  last  year,  of  which  eight  were  preserved  in  various 
collections. 

After  a  summary  of  the  statements  of  previous  authorities 
upon  the  occurrence  of  the  Black  Kite  {Milvus  migrans)  in 
the  various  districts  of  Italy,  the  writer  describes  at  full  length 
in  tl»e  fourth  paper  a  regular  breeding-place  of  this  bird  in 
the  '*  bosco  del  Grezzano,''  near  Villafranca,  in  the  province 
of  Verona.  The  Kites  arrive  here  in  the  middle  of  March, 
and  remain  until  August  and  September.  Copious  details 
are  given  of  their  nests,  e^gs,  food,  and  habits,  and  accurate 
descriptions  of  the  plumages  of  the  young  and  adults  of  both 
sexes. 

55.  *  The  Auk: 

[The  Auk.  A  Quarterly  Journal  of  Ornithology.  Vol.  xv.  Noa.  1, 2, 
January  &  April,  1898.] 

An  obituarial  notice,  with  portrait,  of  the  much-regretted 
Capt.  Bendire  occupies  the  first  place  in  the  January  part  of 
our  transatlantic  contemporary.  This  is  followed  by  an  article 
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by  Mr.  W.  Richmond  on  the  Cayenne  Swift  {Panyptila 
cayennensis) ,  with  a  coloured  plateof  the  bird  and  its  curiously- 
shaped  ne«t,  which,  however,  we  may  remark,  has  already  been 
well  described  by  Mr.  Quelch  (see  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  vi.  p.  xxvii, 
and  Ibis,  1897,  p.  263) — a  fact  which  Mr.  Richmond  ought 
not  to  have  overlooked.  Dr.  Coues  conti-ibutes  a  hitherto 
unpublished  letter  from  W.  Swainson  to  J.  Audubon,  in 
which  a  literary  partnership  is  declined.  Dr.  J.  C.  Merrill 
concludes  his  ''Notes  on  the  Birds  of  Fort  Sherman^  Idaho ''; 
Mr.  H.  C.  Oberholser  distinguishes  the  Texan  form  of  the 
Humming-bird  Amazilia  cei^viniventris  Gould  as  A.  c.  chal- 
conota  subsp.  n. ;  Mr.  A.  W.  Anthony  distinguishes  yet 
another  Noddy^  from  the  Cocos  and  Socorro  Islands,  as 
Anous  stolidus  ridgwayi^  and  describes  a  new  Petrel^  smaller 
and  with  a  more  forked  tail  than  O.  leucorrhoa,  as  Oceano- 
droma  kaedingi  sp.  n.^  from  the  seas  between  Socorro  and 
Southern  California ;  he  also  writes  a  short  paper  on  other 
sea-birds.  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam  describes  Symium  occi- 
dentale  caurinum  subsp.  n.,  from  the  Puget  Sound  region ; 
and  there  are  other  minor  communications  oF  local  interest. 
A  Report  from  the  A.O.U.  Committee  on  Protection  of 
North- American  Birds  covers  pp.  81-114,  and  well  deserves 
attention. 

The  April  number  begins  with  an  article  by  Mr.  E.  W. 
Nelson  on  Coiinus  godmani,  with  a  pLite,  and  on  other  Afexican 
Quails ;  and  the  same  author  has  another  paper  on  Mexican 
birds.  Mr.  Joseph  Grinnell  gives  an  account  of  66  species 
of  birds  found  at  Sitka,  Alaska,  in  summer;  and  Dr.  W.  C. 
Rivers  sends  a  contribution  on  the  avifauna  of  the  spruce- 
belt  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Anthony  writes  at 
some  length  on  the  Petrels  of  Southern  California.  Mr.  G. 
H.  MacKay's  name  is  yet  again  associated  with  the  Terns  of 
Muskeget  Island.  In  a  paper  on  some  new  races  of  Birds 
from  Eastern  North  America,  Mr.  Outram  Bangs  resuscitates 
Audubon's  ''  Bird  of  Washington  ^'  as  Haliaeius  leucocephalus 
washingionij  subsp.  restaur.,  and  names  seven  other 
subspecies,  which  will  doubtless  be  duly  enumerated 
bv    the    Recorder    of  Aves   in    the   ^  Zoological   Record.' 
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Dr.  L.  Stejneger  states  that  he  has  received  a  fully  adult 
example  of  Rhodostethia  rosea  from  Bering  Island,  obtained 
on  December  10th,  1895. 

56.  Baron  on  North-Perucian  Humming-birds. 

[Notes  on  the  Localities  visited  hy  0.  T.  Baron  in  Northern  Peru  and 
on  the  Trochilidat  found  there.     By  0.  T.  Baron.    Novitates  Z.>ol.  iv.  p.  1.] 

Mr.  Baron  gives  a  set  of  very  interesting  notes  on  the 
localities  in  ivhich  the  birds  collected  in  Northern  Peru  and 
described  by  Mr.  Salvia  (Nov.  Zool.  ii.  pp.  1-22)  were 
obtained.  Near  Cajamarca  he  found  nests  of  Pataguna 
gigas  on  the  ground  (!),  and  of  Oreotrochilus  stolzmanni  in  a 
cave^  attached  to  the  roof.  Many  other  good  field-notes  on 
habits  and  ranges  are  given. 

57.  Bianchi  on  the  Genus  Carpodacus. 

[Uebersicht  dor  palaearktischen  Arten  der  Gattung  Carpodacus  Kaup. 
Von  V.  Bianchi.  Ausdeni  Russischen  Uhersetzt  von  M.  Harms.  J.  f.  O. 
1808,  p.  102.] 

Prof.  Bianchi's  useful  memoir  on  the  Fringilline  genus 
Carpodacus  has  been  translated  from  the  original  Russian 
(v.  Ann.  Mus.  Zool.  St.  Petersb.  ii.  p.  218,  1897)  by 
M.  Harms,  and  republished  in  the  'Journal  fiir  Ornitbo- 
logie.'  The  author  acknowledges  25  species  of  this  genus, 
six  belonging  to  the  Nearctic  and  19  to  the  Paleearctic  Region, 
in  which  all  but  one  (C.  erythrinus)  are  inhabitants  of  Alpine 
districts.  Five  Carpodaci  occur  within  the  limits  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  and  of  two  others  specimens  have  been 
obtained  in  adjoining  countries  by  Russian  explorers.  The 
Palsearctic  species  only  are  treated  of  in  the  present  paper. 

58.  Blanford's  '  Birds  of  British  India/ 

[The  Fauna  of  British  India,  including  Ceylon  and  Burma.  Published 
under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council.  Edited 
by  W.  T,  Blanfori  Birds.  Vol.  IV.  By  W.T.Blanford,F.R.S.  8vo. 
Pp.  i-xxi,  1-500.    London :  Taylor  &  Francis,  1898.] 

With  great  pleasure  ornithologists  will  welcome  the 
appearance  of  the  fourth  and  final  volume  of  the  ^  Birds  of 
British  India.'     It  will  be  recollected  that  after  completing 
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the  first  two  volumes  of  this  excellent  work  Mr.  Oates  was 
ordered  back  to  India,  and  was  consequently  unable  to 
complete  his  task.  Dr.  Blanford,  the  general  Editor  of  the 
'  Fauna/  was  therefore  compelled  to  take  the  matter  in  hand 
himself,  and  issued  the  third  volume  in  1895  (see 'Ibis/ 
1896^  p.  139).  Dr.  Blanford  is  also  the  author  of  the  fourth 
volume^  which  contains  an  account  of  the  Columbae,  Gallinse, 
Hemipodii,  Grallae,  Limicolae,  Gaviae,  Stegunopodes,  Tubi- 
nares,  Herodiones^  Phoetiicopteri^  Anseres^  and  Pygopodes 
of  British  India^  347  species  in  all.  As  in  the  preceding 
volume,  the  work  is  most  carefully  and  correctly  done,  and 
modern  vagaries  in  nomenclature  are  not  usually  coun- 
tenanced. We  are  pleased  to  observe  that  homonyms  are 
abjured  and  that  the  White-eyed  Duck  is  called  Nyroca 
ferruginea  (not  N,  africana !)  and  the  Greenshank  Totanus 
glottis  (not  Glottis  nebularitis  \) . 

59.  Chapman  on  Mexican  Birds. 

[Notes  on  Birds  observed  at  Jalapa  and  Las  Vigaa,  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico. 
By  Frank  M.  Chapman.     Bull.  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  x.  p.  15.] 

Mr.  Chapman  commences  his  paper  by  calling  attention 
to  the  attractions  offered  to  the  naturalist  by  the  western 
coast  of  Vera  Cruz,  "  bisected,*'  as  it  is,  by  two  lines  of 
railway,  which,  within  a  few  hours,  convey  the  traveller 
from  the  tierra  caliente  through  the  tierra  templada  to  the 
tierrafria,  which  is  reached  at  an  altitude  of  some  5500  feet. 
Here  the  palms  and  heliconias  of  the  tropical  zone  and  the 
ferns  and  coffee-groves  of  the  temperate  zone  are  replaced 
by  forests  of  oaks  and  pines,  which  continue  until  the  arid 
alpine  zone  or  the  tierra  fria  seca  is  approached,  at  an  alti* 
tude  of  about  8000  feet.  From  this  point  to  the  city  of 
Mexico  the  treeless  region  of  the  great  central  plateau  is 
traversed. 

Mr.  Chapman's  collections  were  made  in  March  and  April 
1897,  at  two  places  on  the  Mexican  Railway  between  Vera 
Cruz  and  Mexico — Jalapa  and  Las  Viguas.  Jalapa,  at  a  height 
of  4400  feet,  is  in  the  tierra  templada,  and  it  is  now  evident 
that  the  collections  formerly  made  by  de  Oca  when  resident 
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there  contsined  examplea  of  spedes  belonging  to  the  lierra 
caUente  ttiid  tierrafria  which  are  never  met  with  in  that 
vicinity.  Mr.  Chapman  therefore  does  well  to  give  as  an 
exact  list  of  the  107  species  of  which  he  collected  or  observed 
specimens  at  Jalapa,  and  thereby  files  their  locality.  Useful 
field-notes  are  added,  and  the  curious  pendent  nest  of 
PlatypiarU  aglaia  is  descrilied  and  figured.  Amongst  the 
leas-known  species  met  with  at  Jalapa  was  the  scarce  Green- 
let  Vireo  amaitronotta,  which  was  heard  singing  daily,  and 
proved  to  be  a  common  bird  in  this  district. 

For^  miles  beyond  Jalapa  lies  Las  Viguas,  in  the  bnmid 
alpine  zone  on  the  border  of  the  tableland,  at  an  elevation  of 
8000  feet.  Here  the  Trogons,  Toucans,  Tinaraous,  Ant- 
birds,  Tanngers,  and  other  birds  of  Jalapa  are  replaced  by 
Juncos,  Crossbills,  Creepers,  Pine-Finches,  Evening  Gros- 
beaks, and  other  forms  characteristic  of  alpine  bird.life. 
In  short,  an  almost  complete  change  of  the  avifauna  has 
taken  place,  so  that  of  108  resident  species  observed  at  Jalapa 
or  Las  Viguas  only  three  were  met  with  at  both  places. 
Examples  of  48  species  are  recorded  from  Las  Vigaaa. 

60.  Decle'g  Savage  Africa. 

[Three  Years  in  Savage  AMcn.  By  Ljonel  Decle.  Methuen  &  Co. 
1898.    Pp.594.    8vo.] 

'lliose  interested  in  Africa  and  its  development  should  not 
fail  to  read  Mr.  Decle's  lively  narrative  of  his  three  years* 
travel  between  Cape  Town  and  Mombasa.  At  the  same 
time  the  naturalist  will  be  disappointed  at  the  slight  attention 
paid  to  the  animals  and  plants  which  must  have  obtruded 
themselves  everywhere  on  the  traveller's  notice.  Birds  are 
seldom  mentioned.  The  "  marvellous  intelligence "  of  the 
Honey^uide  {Indicator)  seems  to  have  been  personally 
witnessed  in  Bechuanaland,  and  the  Oxpicker  {Buphaga)  is 
characterized  (p.  478)  as  a  "  new  pest  of  Africa." 

61.  Finn  on  Anser  erythropus  in  India. 

[Note  on  the  Occurrence  in  India  of  the  Dwsrf  Goobs  {AMterm/thrDput), 
with  Exhibition  of  livinff  Spedmenii.  By  F.  Finn,  B.A.,  F.Z.S.  Proc. 
Ariatic  Soc.  Beng.  1898,  p.  1.] 
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Mr.  Finn  records  the  exhibition  before  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal  of  specimens  of  the  Lesser  White-fronted  Goose 
{Anser  erythroptui)fK^^ecAeA  of  rare  occurrence  in  British 
India.  Three  living  examples  of  it  were  obtained  on  January 
Ist,  1898,  from  a  dealer  in  Calcutta — who  is  believed  to 
have  received  them  from  Kawul  Pindi— and  were  deposited 
in  the  Zoological  Garden  at  Alipore.  The  ^'  soft  parts  "  in 
the  living  bird  are  carefully  described. 

62.  Finn  on  sotne  noteworthy  Indian  Birds. 

[On  some  noteworthy  Indian  Krds.  By  F.  Finn,  RA.,  FJZ.8.  J.  A. 
S.  B.  Ixvi.  pt.  ii.  p.  523.] 

Notes  are  given  on  Rhytidoceros  narcondami  from  the 
Audamans,  Phasianus  humi(B  and  its  variations  (see  above, 
p.  311),  and  other  species.  Nyroca  baeri  occurred  in  the 
Calcutta  bazaar  in  the  cold  weather  of  1896-97  in  far  greater 
numbers  than  usual.  Mr.  Finn  figures  its  trachea.  We 
may  add  that  living  examples  of  this  Duck  have  been  lately 
received  by  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  from  Mr.  Finn» 

63.  Forbes  on  an  extinct  Starling. 

[On  an  apparently  new,  and  supposed  to  be  now  extinct  Species  of 
Bird  from  the  Mascarene  Islands  (previously  referred  to  the  Qenos 
Necropsar).    By  H.  O.  Forbes.    Bull  Liv.  Mus.  i.  p.  29  (1898).] 

Under  the  name  Necropsar  leguati  Dr.  Forbes  describes 
and  figures  a  specimen  recently  found  in  a  cabinet  of  the 
Derby  Museum  (where  it  is  supposed  to  have  remained 
undisturbed  for  nearly  fifty  years) ^  which  was  purchased  by 
Lord  Derby  in  1850  from  Verreaux,  of  Paris,  labelled 
''Madagascar.^'  It  is  conjectured  that  this  may  be  an 
example  of  the  ''  little  bird  '*  stated  by  Leguat  ('  Relation  de 
d'lle  Rodrigue/  p.  335)  to  be  found  on  the  Islet  au  Mat, 
south  of  the  main  island  of  Rodriguez.  Dr.  Forbes  refers 
this  bird>  rather  doubtfully^  to  the  genus  Necropsar,  instituted 
in  1879  by  Dr.  Giinther  and  Sir  Edward  Newton  for  the 
reception  of  the  subfossil  remains  of  a  bird  discovered  in 
1874  by  Mr.  Slater  in  Rodriguez  (Phil.  Trans,  vol.  168, 
p.  427),  and  believed  to  be  closely  allied  to  Fregilupns. 

2n  2 
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Whether  this  reference  be  correct  or  not,  the  discovery  is  one 
of  great  interest. 

In  our  notice  of  Dr.  Porbes^s  paper  in  the  first  number  of 
the  '  Bulletin  '  of  the  Liverpool  Museums  (Ibis,  1898,  p.  161), 
we  regret  to  find  that  we  omitted  to  call  attention  to  two 
new  species  of  Parrots  described  from  specimens  in  the  Derby 
Museum — namely,  Poeocephalus  rubricapillus  from  West 
Africa  (op.  cit.  p.  15)  and  Cyanorhamphus  magnirostris  from 
Tahiti  (op.  cit.  p.  21). 

64.  Hartert  on  the  Birds  of  Flores. 

[On  the  Birds  collected  by  Mr.  Everett  in  South  Flores.  Part  I.  By 
Ernst  Hai'tert.    Novitates  Zool.  iv.  p.  513.] 

Mr.  Hartert  now  gives  us  the  first  part  of  his  account  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Everett's  collection  in  Flores,  to  the  avifauna  of 
which  considerable  additions  are  thus  made.  Preliminarv 
descriptions  of  some  of  the  new  species  have  already  appeared 
(see  Ibis,  1897,  p.  443),  but  Phyllergates  everetii,  Zost crops 
unica,  Ciilicicapa  ceylonensis  sejuncta,  and  Pisorhina  alfredi 
are  now  added.  Altogether  64  species  are  enumerated.  The 
curious  Pachycephala  nudigula  and  two  species  of  Zosterops 
{Z.  crassirostris  and  Z.  super ciliaris)  are  figured. 

65.  Hartert  on  various  Humming-birds. 

[Various  Notes  on  Humming-birds.  By  Ernst  Hartert.  Novitates 
Zool.  iv.  p.  529.] 

Mr.  Hartert  writes  on  14  species  of  Trochilidae,  chiefly  on 
poiuts  of  nomenclature.  He  describes  Eriocnemis  mosquera 
bogotensis,  E.  berlepschi,  and  Heliangelus  dubius  as  new. 

66.  Harvie-Broum  on  the  Migration  of  Birds. 

[The  Migration  of  Birds ;  a  Paper  addressed  to  the  Ughthouse-keepers 
of  the  English  Channel  and  to  the  local  Ornithologists  of  the  Counties 
abutting  thereon.    By  J.  A.  Harvie-Brown.    Zoologist,  1897,  p.  505.] 

Mr.  Harvie-Brown  appeals  to  the  ornithologists  of  the 
South  of  England  for  assistance  in  recording  observations  on 
the  migration  of  birds  on  this  Ci)ast.     On   behalf  of  the 
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Committee  of  the  British  Association  on  Migration,  he  asks 
for  returns  on  the  subject  from  the  lighthouses  between 
Varne  on  the  east  and  Start  on  the  west,  and  the  services  of 
some  resident  naturalist  to  supervise  these  returns,  the 
absence  of  which  causes  a  serious  blot  in  tlie  Digest  of  the 
Reports  of  the  Committee  prepared  by  Mr.  Eagle  Clarke. 

67.  Le(?8  Photographs  of  British  Birds, 

[Among^  Dritisb  Birds  in  their  Nesting-Haunts,  illustrated  by  the 
Camera.  By  Oswin  A.  J.  Lee.  PU.  VIII.-XI.  4to.  Edinburgh: 
1898.] 

The  species  figured  in  their  breeding-haunts  are : — 
Part  VIII. :  Turdus  musicus,  Podiceps  cristatus,  Stercorarius 
catarrhactes  (2  plates),  Syrnium  aluco  (2  plates),  Panunis 
biarmicus,  Numenius  arquata  (2  plates),  Chrysomitris  spinus. 
Part  IX. :  Stercorarius  crepidatus  (2  plates),  Totanus  calidris, 
Cottle  riparia,  Uria  grylle,  Turdus  torquatus,  Sterna  fluvia^ 
tills  (2  plates),  Phalaropus  hyperboreus,  Phylloscopus  sibi- 
latrix.  Part  X. :  Sterna  macrura,  Mergus  merganser,  Fringilla 
[melius  Ligurinus]  chloris,  Larus  canus^  Cucalus  canorus 
(2  plates) ,  Accentor  modularis,  Corvus  comir,  Parus  aeruleus, 
Numenius  phaopus.  Part  XI. :  Erithacus  rubecula,  Troglo- 
dytes parvuluSy  Corvus  frugilegus  (2  plates),  Parus palustris, 
Aquila  chrysaetus  (2  plates),  Muscicapa grisola,  Querquedu'a 
crecca,  Phasianus  colchicus.  All  these  are  quite  up  to  the 
level  of  their  predecessors,  while  the  vignettes  are  excellent. 
Among  the  latter  we  would  call  attention  to  the  illustration 
of  the  Goosander  bringing  its  young  in  its  bill  from  the 
recesses  of  a  hollow  tree,  so  narrow  that  it  seems  marvellous 
how  the  old  bird  could  reach  the  exit;  while  the  letterpress 
with  regard  to  this  species  is  of  unusual  interest.  All  the 
letterpress  is  good,  and  for  especial  commendation  we  may 
select  the  author's  practical  remarks  upon  the  egg-stealing 
proclivities  of  the  over- praised  Rook.  With  regard  to  the 
Golden  Eagle,  Mr.  Lee  may  have  good  grounds  for  asserting 
that ''  sometimes ''  it  "  may  be  seen  sailing  majestically  over 
the  Border  hills'' ;  but  we  fancy  that  few  persons  have  been 
privileged  to  witness  the  sight — on  the  Borders.    The  two 
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vignettes  oE  the  Golden  Eagle  are,  however,  ho  spirited  as  to 
make  amends  for  an;  triSing  licence  with  r^ard  to  locality. 

68.  lAlfortPt '  Coloured  Ftfftirea  of  Briitth  Bird*.' 

[Coloured  Figures  of  the  Birds  of  the  British  Islands.  iMDod  b;  Lord 
Lilford,  F.Z.S.,  &c,  rraddent  of  the  British  OnutholoffiBtB'  Union. 
Part  XXXm.,  November  1896;  XXXIV.,  April  1697;  XXXV.,  No- 
vember 1897  i  XXXVI.] 

We  have  now  the  pleasare  of  recordiog  the  completion  nf 
this  valuable  work  bv  the  issue,  since  we  last  mentioned  it 
(this,  1896,  p.  674),  of  the  four  final  parts,  which  have  been 
carefully  prepared  for  the  press  by  Mr.  Salvin.  No  more 
fitting  memorial  could  have  been  devised  fur  our  much' 
lamented  fnend,  the  late  President  of  the  B.O.U.,  than  the 
accomplishment  of  this  excellent  piece  of  work,  whereby  the 
name  of  Ijilford  will  be  kept  long  in  the  mind  of  future 
generations  of  ornithologists.  Lilford's  'Coloured  Figures 
of  British  Birds '  is,  without  doubt,  the  best  series  of  illus- 
trations of  our  feathered  favourites  that  has  yet  been 
prepared,  and  will  in  all  probability  long  remain  so.  Its 
popularity  is  sufficiently  manifest  from  the  simple  fact  that 
two  editions,  of  550  and  400  copies  respectively,  have  been 
completely  exhausted  before  the  last  numbers  were  issued. 
Happy  ia  the  man  who  sees  the  seven  volumes  of  Lilford's 
*  British  Birds '  on  the  shelves  of  his  ornithological  library. 
Here  is  not  only  a  treasure  in  itself  for  study  and  reference 
on  his  own  subject,  but  a  work  that  will  become  atiU  more 
valuable  in  future  getieratiuns. 

The  following  species  are  illustrated  in  Parts  XXXIIT.- 
XXXV.:— 

PfutXXXin.  Saxteola  uabrllimt ;  MolaeiUa  bortalia :  l^rkula  mtyor ; 
Emberiia  doidet ;  Caprimulgus  eegypUut ;  Coayait 
amencmius ;  Phanieopterui  rotta ;  Martca  ameriaina ; 
Fhatianiu  eolehtcw,  P.  torquatus  :  Vanellti*  gfegaraa  : 
Sterna  fuligmoia . 

Part  XXX IV.  Alandacrittata;  lynxtorquiUa!  Oti*  rrucqueaa ;  JSudro- 
mitu  morinellHi :  Phaiaroptu  kyperboreu* ;  TVingafiita- 
rvUit:  TotaniuJIavipei,  T.fuKVi:  Ptlagadroma  marina ; 
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Pufflnus  anglorum  :  Ftdmarui  glaeiaUi  :  Colymbus 
adamsi. 

Part     XXXV.  Phylloscopus  proreguluSj  P.  viridanui;  Ardea  vwesceru; 

CygnuB  oUtr :  Anas  caroUnenns,  A,  discors:  Porphyrio 
e€Bruieu8 ;  Tringa  minutUla :  Sterna  anadheta ;  Procet-' 
laria  cryptoUucwra ;  (Estrelata  h€B8itala,  (E.  brempes: 
Colymbus  drcUcus. 

The  final  Part  (XXXVI.)  contains  a  portrait  of  the  author^ 
titlepages^  dedication,  preface^  and  contents  of  the  seven 
volumes^  together  with  a  list  of  the  subscribers  and  a 
general  index. 

69.  Malischeff  on  Nerve-endings  in  the  Stomach  and 
(Esophagus, 

[Einige  Bamerkungen  iiber  die  Nervenendigungen  im  (Esophagus  und 
Magen  der  Vogel.    Von  N.  MalifichefF.    Bull.  Soc.  Imp.  Nat.  Moscou, 

1897,  no.  2,  pp.  278-289  (8  woodcuts).] 

The  method  of  investigation  adopted  by  the  author  is  that 
of  Ramon  y  Cajal,  who  has  studied  the  nervous  system  so 
successfully.  Dr.  Malischeflf  has  found  that  in  the  oesophagus 
the  nerves  supplying  the  glandular  epithelium  end  in  fine 
plexuses  of  varicose  fibres^  which^  however,  do  not  apparently 
penetrate  the  gland-cells  themselves.  In  the  gizzard  the 
nerve-fibres  end  in  small  swellings,  which  are  closely  applied 
to  the  gland-cells.  In  some  cases  there  was  no  network  ot 
fibres  to  be  found,  but  in  the  gizzard  of  Parus  major  a  net- 
work occurs,  which  is  figured  and  described. 

70.  Naturalist's  Directory. 

[The  Naturalist^s  Directory  :  for  the  use  of  Students  of  Natural  History 
and  Collectors  of  Zoological,  Botanical,  or  Geolog:ical  Specimens,  giving 
the  Names  and  Addresses  of  British  and  Foreign  Naturalists,  Natural 
History  Agents,  Societies  and  field  Cluhs,  Museums,  Magazines,  &c. 

1898.  8vo.    London :  L.  Upcott  Gill.    1898.] 

This  is  a  cheap  publication  (price  Is.),  and  contains  many 
of  the  most  obvious  addresses  that  the  working  naturalist 
would  require,  although  it  cannot  of  course  compete  with  the 
'  Zoologisches  Adressbuch.'      But  the  Foreign  and  Colonial 
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list  is  far  from  complete^  and  the  advertisements  inserted  in 
the  middle  of  the  text  are  sad  blots  to  it. 


71.  Nelson  on  new  Birds  from  Tres  Marias  Islands. 

[Descriptions  of  new  Birds  from  the  Tres  Marias  Islands,  Western 
Mexico.    By  E.  W.  Nelson.    I*roc.  Biol.  See.  Washington,  xii.  p.  6.J 

The  specimens  on  which  these  descriptions  are  based  were 
obtained  by  the  author  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Goldman^  his  assistant, 
during  a  visit  to  the  Tres  Marias  group  off  the  west  coast  of 
Mexico^  in  May  1897.  The  species  and  subspecies  are 
named : — Columba  flavirostris  madrensis,  Leptotila  (scr. 
Leptoptila)  capitalis,  Ruteo  borealis  fumosus,  Polyborus 
cheriway  pallidus,  Trogon  ambigutis  goUmani^  Nyctidromus 
albicollis  insularis,  Myiopngis  placens  minimus,  Cardinaiis 
cardinalis  marue,  Vireo  hypochryseus  sordidus,  Melanotus 
carulescens  longirostris,  and  Thryothorus  lawrencii  magdalena. 
All  these  are  from  Maria  Madre  Island,  except  the  last, 
which  is  from  Magdalena.  A  complete  account  of  this  most 
interesting  insular  avifauna  is  in  preparation. 

72.  Neumann  on  the  Birds  of  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa. 

[Elephant-hunting  in  East  Equatorial  Africa,  being  an  account  of 
three  Years'  Ivory-hnnting  under  Mount  Kenia  and  among  the  Ndorobo 
Savages  of  the  I^orogi  Mountains,  including  a  Trip  to  the  North  End  of 
Lake  Rudolph.  By  Arthur  II.  Neumann.  With  numerous  Illustrations 
by  J.  G.  Millais,  E.  Caldwell,  and  G.  E.  Lodge.  Coloured  Plate  and 
Map.    Royal  8vo.    London :  Rowland  Ward,  1898.] 

Mr.  Neumann's  recently-published  account  of  his  ex- 
plorations and  huntiugs  in  the  northern  portion  of  British 
East  Africa,  although  chiefly  devoted  to  elephants  and  the 
larger  mammals,  contains  several  interesting  notices  of  birds, 
and  is  well  worthy  of  perusal.  Mr.  Neumann  refers  more 
than  once  to  the  occurrence  of  birds  on  Lake  Rudolph,  "  in 
astonishing  numbers  and  great  variety  " — *'  Pelicans  sitting 
sleepily  on  the  water  and  shoals,  secure  from  crocodiles  (for 
I  watched  one  swim  through  a  flock),  or  flying  in  skeins  to 
and  fro  ;  flocks  of  Gulls  and  Terns  ;  Storks,  Herons  of  various 
kinds.  Ibises,  Egrets,  and  many  other  small  Waders,  with 
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countless  Cormorants  in  two  sizes^  besides  numerous  Egyptian 
Geese/'  Quite  new  to  us  is  the  habit  of  the  Rosy  Bee- 
eater  {Merops  nttbicus)  in  perching  on  the  back  of  the  Bustard 
(EupodAis  kori)  and  capturing  its  insect-food  thence,  like  a 
Flycatcher.  Mr.  Neumann  has  even  seen  two  Bee-eaters 
sitting  on  one  "  Paauw.''  In  the  same  way  (see  Mr.  J.  G. 
Millais's  beautiful  drawing,  p.  293)  the  Egrets  perch  on  the 
elephants^  '*  the  pure  white  plumage  of  the  birds  contrasting 
picturesquely  with  the  dark  bodies  of  their  great  hosts.''  It 
would  appear  that  in  ^'  Rudolphia/'  as  this  northern  part  of 
British  East  Africa  may  well  be  called^  the  Egyptian  Goose 
nests  in  trees,  probably  in  other  birds'  nests,  and  is  not 
unfrequently  robbed  of  its  eggs  by  Vultures. 

73.  North  on  the  Birds  of  Cumberland  County,  New  South 
Wales. 

[The  Birds  of  the  County  of  Cumberland.  By  Alfred  J.  North, 
C.M.Z.S.  Reprinted  from  *  Handbook  of  Sydney  and  the  County  of 
Cumberland/    12mo.    Melbourne,  Sydney,  &c. :  1898.] 

Mr.  North  sends  us  a  little  article  on  the  birds  of  the 
County  of  Cumberland,  New  South  Wales,  reprinted  from 
the  '  Handbook '  of  Sydney  and  its  environs,  prepared  for 
the  use  of  the  Members  of  the  Australasian  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  at  their  Meeting  at  Sydney  in 
January  last.  It  contains  short  notes  on  261  species  of 
birds.  This  is  classical  ground  for  the  ornithologist,  as  the 
Australian  birds  described  by  Latham  were  mostly  obtained 
during  Cook's  stay  at  Botany  Bay,  and  the  species  of  Vigors 
and  Horsfield  were  based  on  specimens  collected  near 
Parramatta  by  Cay  ley. 

74.  Praeger  on  the  Birds  of  Rockall  Island, 

[Notes  on  an  Expedition  to  Rockall.  By  R.  Lloyd  Praeger,  R£. 
Irish  Naturalist,  vi.  p.  309.] 

This  is  a  pleasantly-written  journal  of  the  expedition  sent 
out  by  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  charge  of  Mr.  W.  S. 
Green  in  June  1896  to  visit  Rockall  and  to  endeavour  to 
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effect  a  landing.  Numerons  allusions  to  birds  are  made. 
The  official  account  of  the  expedition  has  been  published  in 
the  '  Transactions '  of  the  Academy,  vol.  xxxi.  pt.  3,  1897 
(see  above,  p.  802). 

75.  Rothschild^  Hartert,  and  Kleinschmidt  on  Comatibis 
eremita. 

ICdmattbis  eremita  (Liim.)f  a  European  Bird.  By  Walter  Rothschild, 
Ernst  Hartert,  and  O.  Kleinschmidt.    Novitates  ZooL  iv.  p.  371.] 

The  discovery  that  Ibis  comata  (Dresser,  B.  Eur.  vi.  p.  829, 
pi.  408)  was  formerly  an  inhabitant  of  certain  localities  in 
Central  Europe  is  exceedingly  curious.  But  there  seems  to 
be  no  doubt  that  the  authors  have  made  out  their  case,  and 
that  this  bird  was  really  the  Corvus  sylvaticus  of  Gesner,  upon 
which  Linnseus  based  his  Upupa  eremita.  In  Gesner*s  time 
(1555)  it  nested  among  the  rocks  in  Styria,  Bavaria,  and 
Switzerland,  as  in  these  days  it  does  in  Morocco,  Algeria, 
and  on  the  Upper  Euphrates. 

76.  Salvadori  on  a  new  Francolin, 

[Reliquie  Omitologiche  della  Spedizione  Bottego.  Per  T.  SalvadorL 
Ann.  Mus.  Civ.  Stor.  Nat.  Genova,  xxxviii.  p.  652.] 

Among  the  relics  recovered  of  the  unfortunate  Bottego 
Expedition  in  East  Africa  were  three  birdskins  which  were 
sent  to  the  Museo  Civico  of  Genoa.  One  of  them  belongs 
to  a  new  Francolin,  which  is  described  as  Francolinus  bottegi. 
It  was  obtained  at  Burgi  among  the  Badditii  in  April  1896. 

77,  Sanyal  on  Birds  in  the  Alipur  Zoological  Gardens, 

[Note  on  the  Breeding  of  various  Birds  (Herons  and  Cormorants)  in  a 
-wild  state  in  the  Alipur  Zoological  Gardens.  By  Ram  Brahma  Sanyal. 
Proc.  A.  Soc.  Bengal,  1897,  p.  86.] 

Ram  Brahma  Sanyal^  C.M.Z.S.^  the  well-known  Super- 
intendent of  the  Calcutta  Zoological  Gardens^  describes  the 
flocks  of  wild  Paddy-birds,  Night-Herons,  and  Pigmy  Cormo- 
rants  that  resort  to  the  ornamental  waters  of  the  gardens  for 
breeding  and  other  purposes.     To  these  have  lately  been 
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added  a  few  Snake-birds  {Plotus  melanogaster),  wMch  it  is 
trusted  will  also  be  induced  to  make  their  nests  there. 

78.  Seebohtn's  '  Monograph  of  the  Thrushes.^ 

[A  Monograph  of  the  TiirdicUe,  or  Family  of  Thrushes.  By  the  late 
Henry  Seebohm.  £dited  and  completed  (after  the  Author*s  death)  by 
R.  Bowdler  Sharpe,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.,  &c.  PartU.  Imperial  4to.  LfOndon: 
Henry  Sotheran  &  Co.,  1898.] 

The  second  part  of  this  beautifully-illustrated  monograph 
(see  above^  p.  309)  continues  the  account  of  the  Greocichline 
group  of  Thrushes,  and  contains  figures  of  the  following 
species : — Geocichla  piaggia,  G.  machiki,  G,  peronii,  G.  ery- 
thronota,  G.  interpres,  G.  dohertyi,  G.  kucolama,  G.  cyanonota, 
G,  albigularis,  G.  citrina,  G.  innotata,  G.  andamanensis,  G.  ru- 
becukij  G.  awrata,  G.  evtretti,  and  G.  monticola. 

79.  Somow  on  the  Birds  of  Kharkow. 

[Faune  omitholog:ique  du  gouvemement  de  Kharkow.  Par  N.  Somow. 
Pp.  i-ix,  l-«80.    8vo.    Kharkow,  1897.] 

This  is  a  systematic  work  of  680  pages  octavo  on  the  birds 
of  the  Government  of  Kharkow  in  Southern  Russia.  It  is 
in  Russian^  with  only  the  scientific  names  in  Latin.  We 
cannot^  therefore,  say  much  more  of  it  than  that  292  species 
are  included  in  the  avifauna. 

80.  Worcester  and  Bourns  on  Philippine  Ornithology, 

[Contributions  to  Philippine  Ornithology.  By  Dean  C.  Worcester  and 
Frank  S.  Bourns.    Proc.  U.S.  Nat  Mus.  zz.  p.  649.] 

This  essay^  which  seems  to  have  been  written  mainly  by 
Mr.  Worcester^  should  be  studied  carefully^  not  only  by  those 
interested  in  the  ornithology  of  the  Philippines,  but  also  by 
all  who  are  concerned  in  the  subjects  of  Distribution  and 
Geographical  Variation,  in  which,  as  is  well  known,  the 
group  of  islands  in  question  furnishes  an  ample  field  of  obser- 
vation. The  first  part  of  it  contains  a  list  of  the  birds  as  yet 
ascertained  to  inhabit  the  Philippine  and  Palawan  groups, 
and  shows  their  occurrence  or  absence  in  37  islands  of  the 
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two  series.    The  systematic  arrangement  adopted — we  are 
not  quite  sure  as  to  its  origin— commences  with  the  Galli- 
naceous birds  and  ends  with  Pitta  !     The  Philippine  species 
number  526^  besides  which  species  that  occur  in  the  Palawan 
group^  but  have  not  yet  been  found  in  the  Philippines,  are 
introduced  in  their  proper  places.     Upon  this  list,  as  a  base^ 
the  author  proceeds,  in  the  second  part  of  his  memoir,  to 
discuss  the  many  and  complicated  questions  connected  with 
the  distribution  of  the  birds.     Every  island  is  taken  in  order 
a  list  of  its  known  species  is  given^  and  their  relationships 
are  discussed.     The  main  conclusions  ultimately  arrived  at 
seem  to  be  somewhat  as  follows : — Mr.  Everett's  view  that 
Palawan  and  its  satellites  belong  to  the  Bornean  and  not  to 
the  Philippine  group  of  islands  is  amply  confirmed  on  evidence 
believed  to  be  "incontrovertible.''      Turning  now    to    the 
Philippine   ornis   proper,  containing  526  species,  of  which 
not  less  than  323  are  "  apparently  confined  quite  strictly  to 
the  group/'   Mr.  Worcester  discusses   at   length   the   five 
'' subproviuces ''  into  which  Dr.  J.  B.  Steere  has  proposed 
to  divide  the  Philippine  area,  and  shows  that  they  are  not 
maintainable.     Nor  is  Mr.  Worcester  more  satisfied    with 
Steere's  proposition  that  eacli  genus  is  "  represented  by  but 
a  single  species  in  one  place.''     It  is  shown  pretty  clearly 
tliat  this  rule  does  not  hold  good.     We  cannot  here  follow 
Mr.  Worcester  into  his  study  of  the  ''  factors  in  the  origin 
and  distribution"  of  the  Philippine  land-birds.     They  are 
illustrated  by  a  map  and  numerous   tables   and  diagrams. 
There  is  also  given  a  very  useful  list  of  the  titles  of  the 
principal  recent  authorities  on  the  Philippine  ornis. 


XXXIX. — Letters,  Extracts^  Notices,  SfC. 

Wk  have  received  the  following  letters,  addressed  "  to  the 
Editors  of  '  The  Ibis'":— 

Sirs, — In  the  third  volume  of  the  *  Ilevista  do  Museu 
Paulista/  which  I  have  now  in  preparation,  there  will  be  an 
important  paper  by  Carl  Euler  on  the  nesting  of  Brazilian 
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birds.  This  volume  will  also  contain  my  '  Catalogue  of  the 
Birds  of  the  Province  of  Sao  Paulo.'  I  wish  to  point  out  to 
you^  however,  that  a  former  taxidermist  of  our  Museum,  G. 
Koenigswald,  has  lately  published  (J.  f.  Orn.  1896,  p.  332)  our 
old  Museum  catalogue  (stated  by  him  to  have  been  prepared 
under  my  inspection)  in  his  own  name,  without  mentioning 
that  the  basis  of  that  catalogue  was  the  collection  of  this 
Museum.  Moreover,  the  catalogue  was  at  that  time  not  at 
all  in  a  fit  condition  to  be  published,  containing  as  it  did  many 
erroneous  determinations.  I  am  now  more  sure  of  my 
determinations,  as  I  have  received  in  doubtful  cases  the  kind 
aid  of  my  friend  Count  Berlepsch. 

You  will  observe  that  the  old  catalogue  above  referred  to 
is  that  of  the  old  Museum  Collection,  and  is  without  any  indi- 
cations of  *'  habitats.^'  It  includes  the  names  of  many  birds 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  Pard,  Bahia,  &c.  quite  foreign  to  the  ornis 
of  Sao  Paulo.  The  catalogue  now  to  be  issued  contains  only 
species  of  which  examples  are  in  the  new  collection  here, 
and  gives  authentic  details  as  to  their  origin. 

I  have  studied  the  question  whether  Natterer  and  Pelzeln 
were  correct  in  believing  the  Rio  Tiete  to  form  a  secondary 
line  of  division  of  the  fauna  of  Sao  Paulo,  and  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  is  not  the  case.  In  fact  we  have 
in  this  province  a  Bolivian  element  in  the  west,  and  southern 
forms  (such  as  Cyanocorax  aeruleus,  &c.)  on  the  borders  of 
Parand.  Some  of  the  southern  immigrants  seem  to  be 
characteristic  of  our  littoral — such  as  Phlceocryptes  melanops 
and  Cyanotis  azara.  What  appears  to  be  still  more  singular 
is  the  occurrence  of  Spheniscus  mageUanicus  so  far  north.  Of 
this  Penguin,  first  found  by  me  at  Rio  Grande,  we  have 
recently  received  a  specimen  from  Santos,  and  1  have  heard 
of  another  at  the  island  of  Sao  Sebastiao,  which  I  hope  to 
obtain  also. 

Yours  &c., 

H.  Jherino. 

Museu  PaulistA,  Sao  Paulo, 
April  18th,  1898. 
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SiRS^ — I  am  able  to  record  for  the  first  time  the  occurrence 
of  Pratiffcola  maura  in  this  island.  A  specimen  of  this  bird 
was  shot  by  a  Chinaman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town 
of  Kuching  in  January  last,  and  Mr.  A.  Everett  has  very 
kindly  identified  it  for  me.  I  think  that  I  may  safely  trust 
in  the  judgment  of  so  experienced  an  ornithologist. 

Yours,  &c., 

Robert  Shelford, 

Curator  of  the  Smravoak  Museum. 
Sarawak  Museum,  BoiDeOi 
April  5th,  1898. 


Sirs, — In  your  notice  of  Mrs.  H.  Blackburn's  'Birds from 
Moidart  and  elsewhere,'  in  *The  Ibis'  for  1896,  p.  266,  you 
appear  to  wish  for  information  as  to  the  colour  of  the  irides 
in  the  young  Carrion-Crow. 

I  can  say  nothing  of  this  species,  but  I  have  had  many 
opportunities  of  seeing  that  in  the  young  of  the  Indian 
House-Crow  [Corvus  splendens)  the  irides  are  blue,  as  is 
stated  by  the  lady  above  mentioned  to  be  the  case  in  the 
young  of  the  Grey-backed  Crow.  This  colour  remains  till 
after  the  birds  are  fledged.  I  have  also  noted  that  in  a 
fledged  young  Jungle-Crow  {Corvus  culminatus)  the  irides 
were  dark  grey.  The  interior  of  the  mouth  of  this  bird 
was  pale  fleshy ;  and  in  young  C  splendens  it  is  pinky  red, 
becoming  black  in  the  adult  of  this  species. 

I  remember  once  observing  a  red-mouthed  Raven  in  the 
London  Zoological  Gardens,  and  should  much  like  to  know 
whether  it  is  the  usual  thing  for  the  Corvidae  (or  Corvus  at 
all  events)  to  change  the  colour  of  the  inside  of  the  mouth 
with  the  advent  of  maturity,  as  our  House-Crow  does. 

Yours,  &c., 

Frank  Finn. 

India  Museum,  Calcuttai 
Mav  5th,  1898. 


Sirs, — Mr.  H.  J.  Pearson,  in  his  interesting  paper  on 
birds  observed  on  Waigats  &c.,  in  the  last  number  of  '  The 
Ibis,'  writes  as  follows : — '^  MotaciUa  alba.  A  male  was  shot 
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at  Habarova.  Messrs.  Harvie-Brown  and  Seebohm  did  not 
meet  with  this  bird  north  of  lat.  68^,  and^  Habarovai  being 
in  69^  40',  the  above  forms  a  considerable  extension  of  the 
range  of  the  bird  in  Europe/'  Also,  '*  Falco  tesalon,  A 
Merlin  was  seen  near  Habarova  on  July  1 7th,  but  unfor- 
tunately we  were  unable  to  secure  it.  The  remarks  on  the 
extension  of  range  of  the  White  Wagtail  apply  to  this  species 
also,  for  it  has  previously  been  recorded  only  by  Messrs. 
Harvie-Brown  and  Seebohm  in  lat.  68V 

In  'The  Ibis'  for  January  1897  (pp.  94  &  99)  I  have 
recorded  both  the  White  Wagtail  and  Merlin  at  Khabarova. 

My  object  in  writing  is  not  to  deprive  Mr.  Pearson  of  the 
credit  of  having  extended  the  range  of  these  birds  in  Europe 
(in  Siberia  they  extend  to  nearly  72°  N.),  but  rather  to  con- 
firm his  observations — especially  in  the  case  of  the  Merlin, 
for  I  secured  a  specimen  of  it. 

To  make  Mr.  Pearson's  list  of  the  birds  of  Waigats  more 

complete,  Dafila  acuta  and  Strepsilas  interpres  can  be  given ; 

and,  having  passed  some  six  weeks  at  Khabarova,  I  can  add 

the  names  of  Charadrius  pluvialis,  Calidris  atenaria,  Phala* 

ropus  hyperbortuSf  Falco  peregrinus,   Cygnus  betvickiy   and 

Payophila  ebumea  to  his  list  of  birds  at  Khabarova. 

Yours  &c., 

Templeton,  Hungerfurd,  H.  L.  PoPHAM. 

May  aOth,  1888. 


Sirs, — One  of  the  rarest  birds  existing  is  that  described 
and  figured  by  Temminck  in  his  ^  Planches  Colori^s ' 
(No.  337)  under  the  name  Glaucopis  temnura.  The  type  of 
this  species,  a  unicum  in  the  Paris  Museum,  was  obtained  in 
Cochin  China  by  Diard.  Up  to  the  present  day  this  bird  has 
not  been  recognized  anywhere  else.  Now,  in  'The  Ibis' 
of  1893  (p.  55)  Mr.  F.  W.  Styan,  the  well-known  writer  on 
the  birds  of  China,  has  published  a  short  description  of  a 
new  bird  from  Hainan,  which  he  has  called  Crypsirhina  nigra 
(Temnurus  niger,  op.  cit.  p.  431).  The  type  specimen  of 
this  description,  also  a  most  interesting  unicum,  was  in  the 
rich  zoological  collection  of  my  late  countryman  Mr.  B. 
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Schmacker^  since  whose  death  it  has  become  the  property  of 
the  Bremeu  Museum.  On  comparing  this  specimen^  a  very 
fine  adult  male,  with  the  figure  in  ihe  PI.  Col.  337,  there 
cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  of  their  identity,  the  Hainan 
bird  corresponding  in  every  respect  with  the  figure  of  that 
of  Cochin  China.  A  compariscm  of  the  two  specimens  them- 
selves  is  not  necessary  (c/.  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1893,  p.  222),  The 
original  label  bears  the  inscription  '*  Labowan,  interior  of 
Hainan :  iris  magenta.'^ 

In  the  ornithological  system  this  bird  should  tliercfore 
stand  as  Temnums  truncattis  (Less.). 

I  am.  Sirs, 

Yours  &c., 

G.  Hartlaub. 

P.S. — It  will  also,  perhaps,  interest  you  to  hear  that  the 
type  specimen  of  Arboricola  ardens  (figured  in  '  The  Ibis,' 
1893,  pi.  xii.)  is  also  now  in  the  Bremen  Museum. 


The  Ibis  Glacier. — Our  brethren  of  the  B.O.U.  will  surely 
be  pleased  to  learn  that  one  of  the  finest  glaciers  on  the 
east  coast  of  Novaya  Zemlya  has  been  named  after  this 
Journal.  Col  Feilden,  in  his  most  interesting  account  of  his 
visit  to  Barents  and  Kara  Seas,  lately  published  (Geogr. 
Journ.  xi.  p.  334),  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  The  next  day  we  proceeded  up  the  fiord  that  runs  into 
the  interior  directly  opposite  PachtussoflF  Island  [c/.  Pearson, 
Ibis,  1898,  p.  190].  We  steamed  up  this  noble  indentation 
for  a  distance  of  about  12  miles,  until  we  got  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  the  glacier  at  its  end ;  we  sounded  there,  and 
found  40  fathoms.  The  sea-ice  had  entirely  cleared  out  of 
the  fiord,  but  over  its  blue  surface  were  scattered  huge 
blocks  of  glacier-ice,  and  bergs  of  considerable  size  were 
stranded  at  many  points.  Mr.  Pearson  and  Mr.  Curtis,  on 
landing,  ascended  the  glacier  from  its  fiank  and  travelled  a 
long  way  over  it,  reaching  an  elevation  of  650  feet.  Down 
its  centre  is  a  medial  moraine  in  which  occur  perfectly 
rounded  water- worn  stones.  In  company  with  one  of  the 
crew,  Daniel  Johannssen,  who  generally  attended  me  in  my 
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walks,  we  ascended  one  of  the  hills  that  bordered  the  south 
side  of  the  glacier.     We  found  it  a  somewhat  arduous  climb, 
which  took  us  over  two  hours  to  accomplish.      We  reached 
the  summit  at  midnight ;  the  temperature  was  40^,  and  we 
threw  ourselves,  our  clothes  saturated  with  perspiration,  on 
the  ground.     I  had  forgotten  my  aneroid.     Daniel  estimated 
the  height  at  2000  feet.      I  think  1400  feet  would  be  within 
the  mark.      Phanerogamic  vegetation  entirely  ceased  at  400 
feet  from  the  top,  and  was  replaced  by  a  rich  growth  of  lichens 
and  mosses.     Cardamine  bellidifolia  was  the  highest-growing 
flowering-plant.     We  were  well  repaid  for  our  climb,  as  we 
looked  upon  a  scene  of  rare  beauty.     Immediately  below  us 
lay  the  glacier,  some  3  miles  across,  but  narrowing  to  about 
a   mile   where  it  discharges.      Looking  inland,  the  glacier 
seemed  smooth,  but  at  the  contracted  outlet  it  was  greatly 
crevasscd  transversely. 

"As  this  grand  fiord  is  unnamed  on  the  charts,  and  we 
were  the  first  to  explore  it,  we  desire  to  give  to  it  the 
name  of  Ziwolka,  in  remembrance  of  PachtussofE's  able 
lieutenant;  and  to  name  the  glacier  the  *  Ibis  Glacier,'  in 
compliment  to  our  brethren  of  the  British  Ornithologists' 
Union.''  

News  from  Ornithologists  in  Foreign  Lands, — Mr.  Stanley 
Flower,  of  the  Royal  Museum,  Bangkok,  whose  interesting 
notes  on  the  birds  of  Bangkok  are  given  above  (p.  319),  has 
been  visiting  Singapore  and  Penang,  and  finds  the  change 
from  the  flat  plains  of  Siam  to  "The  Crag"  on  Penang 
Hill,  2200  feet  above  the  sea-level,  very  refreshing.  Here  he 
sees  and  hears  the  great  Rhinoceros  Hornbill  {Dichoceros 
bicomis)  daily,  besides  many  other  birds  of  great  interest. 

Mr.  Wiglesworth  is  leaving  Dresden,  where  he  has  been 
working  with  Dr.  Meyer  for  several  years,  and  will  soon  return 
to  England.  The  joint  work  of  these  two  authors  on  the 
Birds  of  Celebes  and  the  adjacent  Islets  is  finished,  and  will 
be  issued  very  shortly. 

Mr.  J.  D.  D.  La  Touche  writes  to  us  from  Swatow  (Feb. 
10th,   1898)    as   follows  :—*'  I    have   to   tell   you   that    my 
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long-projected  collecting  trip  to  N.W,  FohkicQ  will  now,  I 
hope,  take  place.  I  shall  not  be  alone,  as  I  am  to  be  married 
abortly,  and  my  wife  will  accompany  me.  Our  plans  are 
to  start  at  the  beginoing  of  March,  so  as  to  reach  Kuatuu 
as  early  as  possible  in  April,  We  shall  return  here  towards 
the  end  of  May,  and  leave  for  Europe  iu  June." 

Mr.  Boyd  Alexander  hus  left  England  for  South  Africa 
rs  one  of  the  nine  members  of  Major  Uibbons's  "Cape  to 
Cairo"  expedition,  and  will  look  after  the  birds  and 
mammals.  He  will  have  a  native  collector  to  help  him. 
The  party  will  land  at  Chimin  an:l  proced  up  the  Znmbcsi,  in 
two  launches  and  a  barge  (made  of  aluminium)  which  are 
taken  out  with  them,  and  will  pass  the  rapids  above  Tet4  and 
elsewhere  by  portage.  They  will  then  go  overland  to  the  line 
of  the  African  Lakes,  and  hope  to  arrive  in  Uganda  about 
Apiil  next  year.  If,  as  is  expected,  Khartoum  is  taken  this 
autumn,  they  anticipate  an  easy  passage  down  the  Nile  to 
Cairo. 

Our  excellent  correspondent  Dr.  E.  A.  Goeldi  returned  to 
his  work  at  ParA  in  April  last  after  seven  mouths'  absence. 
Dr.  Goeldi,  during  his  excursion  up  the  Kio  Capim  last  year, 
caught  a  sharp  attack  of  malarious  fever,  and  went  to  the 
hills  at  the  back  of  Rio  for  change  of  air,  intending  to 
return  home  in  January.  This,  iiowcvcr,  was  prevented  by  a 
relapse,  which  drorc  him  again  up  to  the  Orgun  Mountains. 
Here,  we  may  be  sure,  he  was  not  idle.  We  arc  j)lcascd  to 
be  able  to  say  that  Dr.  Goeldi  is  now  in  much  better  health. 
He  has  sent  Mr.  Sclater  a  skin  of  Psopkia  obscura  (quite 
distinct  from  Pa.  viridis),  which  we  hope  to  be  able  to  figure 
in  the  next '  Ibis,'  and  a  living  specimen  of  a  rare  Curassow 
{Crax  pinima) ,  both  from  the  Rio  Capim. 


List  of  Illustrated  Orniihological  Works  in  course  ofptibli- 
cation,  and  the  Dates  of  the  last  Parts  issued, 
British  Birds,  their  Nests  and  Eggs.    By  various  well-known 
Authors.      Illustrated    bv    F.    W.    Fkohawk.      Pare 
LXXXVIIl.  (18y8.) 
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GiGLioLi   (E.   H.)  and  Manzella  (A.).      Iconograiia   dell' 

Avifauna  Italica.     Fasc.  53.  (1895.) 
Lee    (O.  a.  J.).     Among  British  Birds  in  their^ Nesting- 
Haunts.     Part  XI.  (1898.) 
Menzbier  (M.   a.).     Dr.  N.  A.   Severtzow.     Ornithologie 

des  Turkestan.     Livr.  4.  (1894.) 
Meyer  (A.  B.).     Abbildungen  von  Vogel-Skeletten.     Lief. 

XXIV.  (1898.) 
Naumann's  Naturgesehichte  der  Vogel  Deutschlands.     Lief. 

XXVI.  (1898.) 
BoTHscHiLD   (Hon.    Walter).      The  Avifauna  of  Laysan. 

Part  II.   (November,  1893.) 
Russ  (K.).     Fremdlandisehe  Stubenvogel.      Band  II.  Lief. 

19.   (1898.) 
Saunders    (H.).      Illustrated    Manual    of    British    Birds. 

Second  edition.     Part  8.   (June,  1898.) 
Seebohm  (H.)  and  Sharpe  (R.  B.).      A  Monograph  of  the 

TurdidtB.     Part  II.  (1898.) 
Sharpe  (R.  B.).     Monograph  of  the  Paradiseida,  or  Birds 

of  Paradise.     Part  7.  (1897.) 
Wilson  (Scott  B.)  and  Evans  (A.  H.),     Aves  Hawaiienses. 

The  Birds  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.     Part  VI.  (July, 

1896.) 


XL. — Obituary. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Malmgren,  Senhor  Josfe  d'Anchieta,  and 

Mr.  O.  Salvin. 

Dr.  Anders  Johan  Malmgren,  one  of  the  20  Foreign 
Members  of  the  B.O.U.,  of  whose  death  at  Helsingfors,  on 
April  12th,  1897,  we  have  only  lately  received  intelligence, 
was  born  in  Finland  in  1834.  In  1869  he  became  Professor 
of  Zoology  at  the  University  of  Helsiugfors,  and  in  1874  was 
made  Commissioner  of  Fisheries.  In  1889  he  was  appointed 
Governor  of  the  northernmost  province  of  Finland,  and  took 
up  his  residence  in  Ulc&bDrg.  As  a  zoologist  Malmgren 
paid  special  attention  to  the  fauna  of  Northern  Europe,  and 
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made  many  valuable  roiitrihntions  to  onr  knowledge  of  the 
mammals,  birds,  fishes,  and  annulata  of  the  Arctic  Seas  and 
their  islands.  To  ornithologists  he  is  best  known  from  his 
explorations  in  Spitsbergen,  to  wlneh  he  paid  three  visits. 
The  results  of  these  expeditions  as  regards  birds  were  pub- 
lished in  the  '  Transactions '  of  the  Royal  Swedish  Academy 
of  Sciences  for  1863,  and  subseqnently  in  the  '  Journal  fiir 
Omithologie '  for  the  same  year.  A  letter  from  the  deceased 
naturalist  in  reference  to  some  European  birds  met  with  at 
the  Cape  will  be  found  in  'The  Ibis  '  f  >r  1869,  p.  229. 

Josii  d'Anchieta. — One  of  the  most  energetic  and  ex- 
perieueed  collectoTj  of  modern  days  has  disappeared  in  the 
person  of  Jose  d'Anchieta,  who  for  many  years  has  supplied 
the  Museum  of  Lisbon  with  specimens  of  natnral  history 
from  the  PortHKUese  West-African  provinces  of  Mos^amedes, 
Benguela,  and  Loanda.  As  we  learn  from  Piof.  Bocage's 
memoir  (Jorn.  Sc.  Math.  Phys,  e  Nat.  Liab,  vol.  xviii.), 
Anchieta  died  at  Caconda  in  Benguela  on  the  14'tli  of  Sept., 
1897.  More  than  4000  bird-skins  have  been  sent  to  the 
Lisbon  Museum  by  this  hard-working  collector,  and  have 
formed  the  subjects  of  numerous  memoirs  by  Prof.  Bocagc 
and  Senhor  J.  A.  de  Sousa,  which  have  been  quoted  in  this 
Journal.  They  have  been  referred  to  560  species,  among 
which  46  have  been  described  as  new.  At  least  five  of 
these  species — Bocugia  anchieta  {Bocage),  C/icetura  anchieta 
de  Sousn,  Nectarinia  anchieta  Bocage,  Scoptelus  anchietm 
Bocage,  and  Stactolama  anchieta  (Bocage) — serve  to  com- 
memorate the  name  of  this  much-deserving  naturalist. 

OsDERT  S&LviN,  F.R.S. — With  mnch  grief  we  also  have  to 
announce  the  loss  of  oui'  friend  and  fello-^-workcr,  Mr.  Osbert 
Salvin,  F.R.S. ,  one  of  the  original  members  of  this  Union, 
and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  its  Secretary.  Mr.  Salvin  died 
at  his  residence,  Hawksfold,  in  Sussex,  on  the  1st  June. 
We  hope  to  be  able  to  give  some  account  of  bis  life  and 
work  in  our  next  number. 
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XLI. — On    the    Ornithology   of  ike    Delta   of  the   Rhone, 
By  Wm.  Eagle  Clarke^  F.L.S.    (Second  Contribution.) 

During  a  visit  to  the  Delta  of  the  Rhone  in  May  and  the 
early  part  of  June  1894  (cf  Ibis,  1895,  pp.  173-211), 
Mr.  T.  G.  Laidlaw  and  I  were  much  impressed  with  the 
number  of  birds  of  passage— most  of  them  of  species  breeding 
in  tbe  higb  north — which,  in  spite  of  the  lateness  of  the 
spason,  lingered  on  the  margins  of  the  lagoons  and  ^tangs 
bordering  the  Mediterranean.  This  evidence  of  migratory 
movements  of  considerable  importance  and  interest,  as  well 
as  the  fact  that  the  Rhone  Valley  is  recognized  to  be  a  much- 
traversed  route,  suggested  to  us  the  desirableness  of  an  autumn 
visit  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the  phenomenon  of 
migration  at  a  season  more  favourable  for  its  observation. 
With  this  end  in  view  we  spent  some  weeks  in  September 
1896  in  making  observations  in  the  vast  areas  of  waste  and 
lagoon,  marsh  and  etang  of  the  Camargue,  on  the  margin 
of  the  two  Rhones,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean — 
which  latter  form  the  base  of  the  Delta.  During  these  in- 
vestigations, we  not  only  obtained  much  information  bearing 
upon  the  main  object  of  our  visit,  but  we  also  added  consi- 
derably to  our  former  personal  knowledge  of  the  avifauna 
of  the  region,  and  made  some  further  notes  on  a  few  of 
the  more  interesting  species  which  haunt  these  singular 
solitudes. 
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The  results  obtained  regarding  the  migratory  movements 
were  highly  satisfactory.  Even  during  our  brief  sojourn,  a 
considerable  number  of  species,  and  hosts  of  individuals,  of 
birds  which  summer  and  nest  in  Northern  and  Central 
Europe  were  observed  traversing  the  Lower  Rhone  Valley  as 
birds  of  passage,  most  of  them  to  rest  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  before  passing  still  further  south  to  their 
accustomed  winter-quarters.  Among  others  were  the  Fire- 
crest,  Starling,  Goshawk,  Osprey,  Pintail,  Teal,  Wigeon, 
Stock-Dove,  Great  Snipe,  Common  Sandpiper,  Green  Sand- 
piper, Wood-Sandpiper,  Spotted  Redshank,  Greenshank,  and 
Black-tailed  Godwit. 

In  addition  to  the  boreal  and  infra-boreal  birds  just  enume- 
rated,  a  number  of  species  which  nest  in  Northern  and 
Central  France  and  elsewhere,  but  which  are  not  summer 
visitants  to  the  Bouches-du- Rhone,  were  noted  passing  south- 
ward as  emigrants  in  the  Delta  and  its  neighbourhood. 
These  were  the  Wheatear,  Whinchat,  Redstart,  Willow- 
Warbler,  Pied  Flycatcher,  Spotted  Flycatcher,  Nightjar, 
Sparrow-Hawk,  Common  Heron,  Shoveler,  Land-Rail,  and 
Curlew. 

In  addition,  again,  to  the  strictly  transient  visitors  above 
mentioned,  the  ranks  of  a  number  of  species  which  are 
summer  birds  in  Provence,  including  the  Delta  and  district, 
were  largely  recruited  by  migrants  from  more  northern 
provinces  and  countries,  and  these,  along  with  the  summer 
visitors  of  the  same  species  to  the  Bouches-du-Rhdne,  joined 
forces  in  the  general  movement  southward.  The  White- 
throat,  Blue-headed  Wagtail,  Swallow,  Martin,  Sand-Martin, 
Wryneck,  Hobby,  Kestrel,  Mallard,  Garganey,  Quail,  and 
Redshank  may  be  mentioned,  among  others,  as  of  this  group. 

The  tamarisk-bushes,  which  flourish  in  the  arid  SiJine  region 
of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Camargue  and  which  are 
eminently  birdless  during  the  summer  months,  were  now 
alive  with  Redstarts,  Warblers,  and  other  Passerines ;  and  it 
wfis  here  that  we  made  most  of  our  observations  on  the 
movements  of  the  birds  of  this  order.  In  this  desert^region, 
too,  we  saw  the  Hobby,  Kestrel,  and  Sparrow-Hawk  as  emi- 
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grants^  and  in  the  etangs  were  Ospreys  and  numerous  Ducks 
and  Waders.  Owing  to  an  unusually  droughty  season,  the 
lagoons  of  the  Camargue  had  become  much  reduced  in  area, 
and  saliue  to  an  extreme  degree.  The  consequence  was  that 
migratory  Waders  did  not  frequent  their  shores,  as  they  did 
in  May  1894,  but  selected  the  margins  of  the  freshwater 
Etangs,  on  which  they  were  very  numerous. 

Certain  species  of  the  Limicolse — tlie  Knot,  Grey  Plover, 
and  others — do  not  arrive  in  the  Delta  until  late  in  the 
season;  not  indeed  until  the  approach  of  winter  cold  drives 
them  thus  far  south,  and  this  accounts  for  the  absence  of 
several  species  from  our  notes.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
numerous  other  species,  the  Thrush  and  Redbreast  for 
instance,  not  seen  by  us  in  September,  appear  on  passage, 
or  as  winter  visitors,  or  as  both^  during  October,  and  even 
later. 

Some  of  the  summer  visitors  to  the  Delta  and  its  vicinity 
had  taken  their  departure  prior  to  mid- September.  Thus,  on 
our  arrival  at  Aries  on  the  14th  of  that  month,  we  at  once 
missed  the  Swifts,  which  during  the  summer  are  so  sur- 
prisingly abundant,  on  account,  no  doubt,  of  the  multiplicity 
and  congeniality  of  the  nesting-haunts  afforded  by  the  ancient 
Roman  buildings  for  which  that  old-world  town  is  famous. 
The  Swift  is  well  known  as  an  early  emigrant,  so  that  its 
entire  departure  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  by  the 
date  named  is  not  altogether  surprising. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  only  bird  of  summer  that  we 
missed  in  our  peregrinations  in  the  Camargue.  The  Hoopoe, 
which  we  saw  daily  in  May  1894,  and  which  was  certainly 
the  commonest  species  that  then  came  under  our  notice,  had 
also  emigrated.  Another  conspicuous  and  everyday  bird 
during  our  former  visit,  namely  the  Lesser  Grey  Shrike,  had 
likewise  departed,  and  not  one  did  we  see,  though  insect-life 
was  astonishingly  abundant.  Again,  the  Black -throated 
IVhcatear  and  the  Great  Reed-Warbler  were  not  observed, 
and  had  presumably,  deserted  their  summer-haunts.  On  the 
other  hand,  several  species  which  are  winter  visitors  to  the 
Midi — such  as  the  Starling,  Firecreet,  Stock-Dove,  Wigeon, 
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Shoveler,  Pintail,   Teal,    &c. — had  already   arrived   in   the 
Delta. 

During  our  sojourn  we  observed  examples  of  a  number  of 
species  which  had  not  come  under  our  notice  in  the  spring  of 
189  k  These  additions  to  our  former  list  are  most  of  them 
seasonal  visitors,  and  will  be  particularized  in  the  systematic 
portion  of  this  contribution  by  being  marked  with  an 
asterisk.  It  is  almost  needless  to  remark  that  a  number  of 
the  birds  mentioned  in  the  former  paper  again  came  under 
observation ;  but,  since  nothing  new  is  required  to  be  said 
concerning  them,  they  have  been  omitted  from  further 
consideration  here. 

It  may  not  form  an  unfitting  conclusion  to  this  portion  of 
my  contribution  to  allude  to  the  great  changes  that  have 
been  wrought,  aud  those  that  are  in  active  progress,  in  the 
Camargue.     Once  the  entire  surface  of  the  vast  triangular 
Delta — some  400  square  miles  in  area — ^was  entirely  in  a 
virgin  condition,  and  then  marsh  and  etang  flourished  in  the 
north  of  this  wild  region,  while  in  the  south  vast  areas  of 
desert  and  lagoon  extended  to  the  Mediterranean.     In  those 
palmy    days,   from   an   ornithologist's   point   of  view,   the 
Camargue  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  metropolises 
of  aquatic  bird-life  in  Europe.     The  reclaimer,  however,  has 
long  ago  transformed  much  of  its  northern  fastnesses,  and 
now  vineyards  and  cornfields  are  to  be  found  in  their  stead. 
Great  marshes,  it  is  true,  still  remain  there,  but  they  have 
been  deprived  of  much  of  their  seclusion,  while  an  elaborate 
system  of  drainage  is  gradually  sapping  their  luxuriance. 
There  are   still   in   places,  nevertheless,  perfect  forests  of 
reeds,  but  these  are  now  chiefly  tenanted  in  the  summer  by 
aquatic  Warblers,  and  their  margins  during  the  periods  of 
migration  afibrd  feeding-grounds  for  certain  Waders,   but 
are  otherwise  unimportant  as  bird-resorts,  though  they  once, 
it  is  said,  harboured  among  others  the  Sea-Eagle   and  the 
beautiful  ^^  Poule  sultane  "  {Porphyrio  caruleiis)  as  breeding 
species. 

The  most  interesting  dtangs  and  marshes  are  now  to  be 
found  in  the  south-west.     Here  some  extensive  ^tangs  are 
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very  attractive  to  the  Anatidae^  not  only  during  the  seasons 
of  passage^  but  they  also  aflFord  breeding-haunts  for  such 
interesting  species  as  the  Red-crested  Pochard  and  possibly 
the  Pintail.  There  are  reed-beds  and  marshy  tracts  fringing 
these  etangs  which  are  tenanted  by  a  number  of  interesting 
birds,  such  as  the  Bearded  Reedling,  Great  Sedge- Warbler, 
Marsh- Harrier,  Purple  Heron,  and  the  Coot,  the  last  being 
quite  a  rare  bird  in  the  Midi.  These  etangs  and  marshes, 
however,  are  a  mere  remnant,  both  as  regards  their  extent 
and  their  bird-life. 

The  southern  region  is  entirely  impregnated  with  salt,  and 
consists  of   wastes   clothed  with    salt-loving   herbage,  and 
shallow   lagoons   of  remarkably    saline    water.     This    vast 
area  of  desert — it  is  nothing  el«e — has  baffled  reclamation  by 
the  agriculturist  for  these  very  reasons.     Yet  its  singular 
adaptation  for  the  production  of  salt  now  threatens  with 
destruction  its  most  characteristic   bird,  the  Flamingo,   a 
species  that  has  many  charms  for  the  naturalist.     To  the 
south-east  of  the  Dilta  there  flourishes  an  extensive  Saline  ; 
and  now,  in  addition,  there  have  been  erected  very  extensive 
premises   for  the   extraction   of  the   valuable   iodides   and 
bromides  from  the  raw  salt  so  abundantly  produced.     These 
combined  industries  give  employment  to  some  2000  hands, 
and  are  close  to  one  of  the  colonies  of  Flamingoes  that 
pass  the  summer  in  the  Camargue.     It  is  not  at  all  likely  that 
these  birds  can  flourish  long  with  such  a  human  population 
as  their  immediate  neighbours. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  south-west,  where  the  second 
herd  of  Flamingoes  have  their  head- quarters,  on  the  Great 
Etang  de  Yalcar^s,  the  march  of  cultivation  has  already 
reached  its  northern  shore.  But  this  is  not  all.  A  singular 
character,  one  Marius,  a  barber  visiting  Aries  to  shave  the 
country-folk  on  Sundays,  and  a  recluse  dwelling  in  a  lonely 
cabane  on  the  east  side  of  this  ^tang  during  the  remainder 
of  the  week,  takes  a  heavy  toll  of  the  eggs,  which  are  laid 
within  sight  of  his  retreat. 

Encroachments  and  persecutions  such  as  these  must  soon 
work  changes  on  this,  the  most  remarkable,  and  at  the  same 
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time  one  of  the  most  restricted  as  regards  its  range,  of 
European  birds.  That  they  are  doomed  in  this,  their  only 
retreat  in  France,  is  certain,  for  on  neither  visit  did  we 
observe  young  birds — not  even  in  September  1896 — though 
we  saw  scores  of  nests  which  had  evidently  been  built  that 
season.  The  Flamingo,  however,  is  a  mere  survival  of  the 
former  ornithological  glory  of  the  Camargue.  Even  this 
relic  must  soon  for  ever  pass  away,  though  the  lagoons  and 
wastes  will  remain  for  long  years  to  come  as  mementoes  of 
this  ancient  metropolis  of  bird-life,  and  of  the  remarkable 
bird  which  was  once  its  chief  ornament. 

Frequent  reference  will  be  made  in  the  succeeding  portion 
of  this  contribution  to  the  statements  of  Jaubert  and 
Barth^lemy-Lapommeraye,  and  contained  in  their  useful 
work  entitled  '  Les  Richesses  ornithologiques  du  Midi  de  la 
France'  (1859-61). 

TURDUS  VISCIVORUS. 

We  again  saw  the  Mistle-Thrush,  in  some  numbers,  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Camargue  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Aries,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  a  breeding  species.  This 
bird  is  mentioned  here  for  the  purpose  of  quoting  a  state- 
ment made  in  *  Les  Richesses  *  (p.  204)  that  many  nest  in 
the  Departments  of  Var  and  Basses-Alpes  (i.  e,  in  the  high" 
lands  of  Frovcnce),  which  implies  that  it  does  not  breed 
in  the  low  country  of  the  Bouches-du-Rhone. 

Saxicola  (ENANTHE. 

The  Wheatear  was  extraordinarily  abundant  on  passage, 
and  was  observed  throughout  the  Camargue  during  the  latter 
half  of  September,  and  probably  throughout  that  month.  It 
was  an  object  of  much  attention  from  the  sportsmen  of  Aries, 
to  whom  the  "cul-blanc^'  seemed  to  be  a  favourite  "game- 
bird,''  and  many  hundreds  were  shot  to  our  knowledge  in 
September  1896.  This  species  is  a  bird  of  double  passage  in 
the  Midi. 

*RUTICILLA  FHOSNTCURUS. 

The  Redstart  is  a  bird  of  passage  only  in  the  South  of 
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France,  and  was  observed  by  us  in  great  numbers  throughout 
the  Delta^  especially  among  the  tamarisk-scrub  in  the  arid 
region  adjoining  the  Mediterranean.  The  movement  of  this 
species  southwards  appeared  to  be  at  its  height  during  the 
latter  half  of  September.  As  this  bird  is  strictly  a  transient 
visitor  in  the  Midi,  it  did  not  come  under  our  notice  in  May 
and  June  1894. 

Pratincola  rubetra. 

A  few  Whinchats  were  seen  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Caraargue.  It  is  probably  only  a  bird  of  passage  in  the 
Bouches-du-Rhdne^  though  Jaubert  and  Barth^emy-Lapom- 
meraye  (p.  225)  state  that  a  small  number  stop  to  nest  in 
the  Midi. 

Sylvia  curruca. 

The  Lesser  Whitethroat  was  common  enough  among  the 
tamarisk-shrubs  in  the  arid  region  of  the  Camargue  bordering 
the  Mediterranean,  where  several  were  shot  for  identification. 
Nevertheless,  in  '  Les  Richesses  ^  (p.  243)  it  is  said  that  the 
bird  is  not  common  in  Provence  cither  in  summer  or  on 
migration. 

Sylvia  cinerea. 

The  Whitethroat  was  observed  on  passage  in  great  abun- 
dance among  the  tamarisks  in  the  south  of  the  Delta. 

Sylvia  atricafilla. 

The  Blackcap,  another  common  summer  bird  in  the 
region,  was  observed  in  much  recruited  numbers  as  an 
emigrant. 

Phylloscopus  trochilus. 

The  Willow- Warbler  is  a  bird  of  passage  only  in  the 
Bouches-du-Rhdne.  It  was  one  of  the  very  commonest 
migrants  that  came  under  notice^  and  was  seen  everywhere 
in  the  Delta,  especially  among  the  tamarisks  near  the 
Mediterranean,  in  which  this  bird  literally  swarmed  during 
the  period  of  our  visit.  In  '  Les  Richesses '  (p.  267)  it  is 
considered  doubtful  if  this  species  nests  in  Provence.  A 
certain  number,  however,  remain  during  the  winter. 
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ACROCEFHALUS  TURDOIDES. 

We  did  not  observe  the  Great  Reed- Warbler,  a  bird  which 
was  so  much  in  evidence  and  also  so  abundant  at  the  time  of 
our  previous  visit.  It  may,  however,  have  escaped  our 
notice,  for  Jaubert  and  Barthelemy-Lapommeraye  (p.  259) 
say  that  it  is  resident  in  the  Camargue. 

The  Reed-Warbler  {Acrocephalus  atreperus)  was  quite 
abundant  throughout  our  visit. 

CeTTIA   CETTIl. 

In  my  former  remarks  on  Cetti's  Warbler,  doubt  was 
expressed  as  to  whether  the  remarkable  notes  of  this  bird 
were  to  be  regarded  as  a  song  or  an  alarm-cry,  and  an 
opinion  was  expressed  in  favour  of  the  latter  view.  The 
observations  made  in  the  autumn  all  tended  to  confirm  this 
impression.  At  that  season  other  birds  are  usually  silent :  not 
so  C.  cettii,  for  on  each  occasion  on  which  we  approached  its 
haunts — dense  covert  by  the  waterside — there  was  the  same 
outburst  of  the  identical  notes  which  had  impressed  us  so 
much  in  the  spring.  The  authors  of  *  Les  Richesses '  (p.  25) 
say  that  its  voice,  well  known  to  those  who  frequent  the 
marshes,  is  short,  but  powerful  and  sonorous,  and  that  the 
male  utters  it  all  the  year  round.  Possibly  it  may  be 
the  song  of  an  exceptionally  timid  species,  and  is  uttered 
on  occasions  of  excitement — such  as  intrusion  upon  its 
haunts — at  all  seasons,  and  is  thus  a  combination,  as  it  were, 
of  an  alarm-cry  and  a  song. 

*Regulus  ignicafillus. 

We  saw  only  a  single  example  of  the  Fire-crested  Wren, 
a  remarkably  confiding  male,  which  allowed  himself  to  be 
inspected  at  close  quarters.  This  bird  was  observed  in  a 
dense  willow-break,  on  the  banks  of  the  Grand  Rhdne,  on 
the  17th  of  September.  According  to  the  authors  of 
'  Les  Richesses '  (p.  192),  this  bird  is  an  autumn  and  winter 
visitant  to  the  Midi. 

*ACREDULA  CAUDATA. 

Several  Long-tailed  Tits,  probably  a  family-party,  were 
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seen  among  the  trees  fringing  the  west  bank  of  the  Grand 
Rhdne  on  the  1 7th  of  September.  We  did  not  observe  this 
bird  in  the  spring  of  1894,  and  it  is  probably  not  common 
as  a  resident  species  in  the  Bouches-du-Rhone.  Jaubert 
and  Barthelemy-Lapommeraye  say  (p.  187)  concerning  it  in 
Provence,  that  it  is  to  be  found  commonly  in  the  Basses- 
Alpes  and  that  portion  of  the  Var  which  is  distant  from  the 
coast ;  in  other  words,  in  the  elevated  districts  of  Provence. 

♦PaRUS  CiCRULEUS. 

The  Blue  Tit  is  another  uncommon  species  in  the  low- 
lying  country  of  the  Delta  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  is 
also  an  addition  to  our  former  list  of  birds  observed  in  the 
region.  We  only  saw  it  once,  and  then  among  the  trees  of 
the  northern  and  cultivated  district  of  the  Camargue.  Like 
the  last-named  species,  Jaubert  and  Barthelemy-Lapomme- 
raye (p.  182)  only  mention  it  for  the  highlands  of  the 
Basses-Alpes  and  the  Var. 

^GITHALUS  PENDULINUS. 

The  Penduline  Tit  proved  to  be  a  very  common  species 
among  the  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  canals  on  the  eastern 
fringe  of  the  Delta,  where  we  found  it  nesting  in  1894. 
In  the  autumn  of  1896,  these  birds  were  to  be  seen  in  family- 
parties  of  some  eight  individuals,  and  were  busily  searching 
for  insect-food  among  the  umbelliferous  herbage  that  flour- 
ished on  the  canal-banks.  The  species  is  much  more  abundant 
here  than  we  before  supposed  it  to  be;  indeed  it  is  quite 
common,  though  local,  and  we  never  visited  its  haunts 
without  seeing  many  examples.  Jaubert  and  Barthelemy- 
Lapommeraye  considered  it  to  be  rare  in  Provence. 

Anthus  campestris. 

We  found  the  Tawny  Pipit  not  uncommon  in  May  and 
early  June  1894,  in  the  southern  arid  portion  of  the  Camargue, 
and  regarded  it  as  a  summer  visitor  to  the  Delta.  In  the 
autumn  of  1896,  we  only  observed  a  single  individual  in 
that  region.  This  species  is  mentioned  here  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  quoting  Jaubert  and  Barthelemy-Lapommeraye's 
views,  which  are  opposed  to  our  experience  of  the  bird  in 
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the  Camargue.  These  authors  state  (p.  287)  that  this  species 
occurs  on  passage  in  Provence  in  April  and  September,  and 
that  it  is  common  in  summer  in  the  Hdrault,  Yar^  and  Basses- 
Alpes.  To  these  Departments  should  be  added  the  Bouches- 
du-Rhone. 

Oriolus  oalbula. 

A  solitary  female  Golden  Oriole  was  observed  among  the 
trees  in  the  north-east  of  the  Camargue  on  the  20th  of 
September.  We  saw  only  a  single  male  in  May  1894. 
Jaubert  and  Barth^lemy-Lapommcraye  say  that  the  Oriole  is 
a  common  bird  in  Provence  at  the  periods  of  migration^  and 
that  it  breeds  in  nearly  all  the  southern  Departments. 

Lanius  fomeranus. 

The  Woodchat  was  the  only  Shrike  seen  during  this 
autumnal  visit.  It  was  not  uncommon,  and  was  usually 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  a  Mantis  and  a  large  species  of 
green  grasshopper,  which  were  both  very  abundant  at  the 
end  of  September. 

Jaubert  and  Barthelemy-Lapommeraye  state  (p.  175)  that 
Lanius  meridionalis  is  a  resident,  and  remains  during  great 
cold,  and  that  it  is  principally  to  be  found  in  the  Crau  and 
the  Camargue.  We  did  not  observe  the  Southern  Grey 
Shrike  on  either  of  our  visits,  and  during  the  autumn  of 
1896  we  did  not  see  a  "  Grey  '*  Shrike  of  any  species :  not 
even  Lanius  minor,  which  was  so  excessively  common  in  May 
and  June  1894. 

♦MUSCICAPA  ATRICAFILLA. 

The  Pied  Flycatcher  is  a  bird  of  passage  only  in  the 
Bouches-du-Rh6ne,  and  was  one  of  the  commonest  passerine 
migrants  that  came  under  notice  in  September  1896.  It 
was  observed  in  large  numbers  among  trees  and  bushes, 
including  the  tamarisks  of  the  desert-region  bordering  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  all  the  very 
numerous  examples  seen  were,  without  exception,  in  the 
plumage  of  the  female.  Doubtless  many  adult  males  were 
among  them,  but  all  had  assumed  their  winter  plumage  prior 
to  mid- September. 
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MUSCICAFA  ORI80LA. 

The  spotted  Flycatcher  is  a  bird  of  passage  in  the  Delta 
and  its  neighbourhood,  and  was  fairly  common  throughout  the 
latter  half  of  September  in  all  parts  of  the  Camargue  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  Aries.  Jaubert  and  Barthelemy-Lapommeraye 
(p.  195)  say  that  it  nests  rarely  in  the  South  of  France. 

HiRUNDO  RUSTICA. 

The  Swallow  was  abundant  during  our  visit,  and  its 
numbers  did  not  appear  to  have  at  all  decreased  by  the 
beginning  of  October. 

On  September  15th  we  witnessed  a  considerable  migratory 
movement,  from  the  north,  of  Swallows  and  Sand-Martins. 
Just  before  sunset,  as  we  stood  on  the  high  bank  of  the  Petit 
Rh6ne,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Camargue,  a  great 
number  of  Swallows  appeared,  in  continuous  parties  of  about 
100  individuals,  all  passing  due  south  for  the  Mediterranean. 
This  passage  lasted  for  some  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and 
the  birds  flew  at  so  low  an  elevation  as  to  pass  just  above  our 
heads,  enabling  us  to  distinguish  readily  that  these  troops 
of  emigrants  were  composed  of  both  old  and  young  birds. 
During  this  movement  the  local  Swallows  were  busily  engaged 
in  the  pursuit  of  their  insect-food  over  the  waters  of  the 
Rhone,  and  appeared  to  be  quite  indifferent  to  what  was 
taking  place  just  above  them. 

♦Sturnus  vulgaris. 

The  Starling  is  a  winter  visitor  in  the  south  of  France. 
We  first  observed  it  in  some  numbers  near  to  Aries  on 
the  24th  of  September,  after  which  date  we  saw  it  quite 
commonly.  Jaubert  and  Barthelemy-Lapommeraye  state 
(p.  106)  that  it  arrives  in  the  Midi  in  numerous  flocks 
during  the  first  days  of  October. 

CORVTJS  CORONE. 

During  a  short  stay  at  Les  Saintcs  Maries,  the  Carrion- 
Crow  was  again  observed  to  make  daily  visits  to  the  village 
in  search  of  ofi^al.  This  species  is  undoubtedly  a  resident  in 
some  numbers  iu  the  southern  portion  of  the  Petite  Camargue. 
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*CaPRIMULOUS  EUROPiEUS. 

Several  Nightjars  were  shot  on  passage  in  the  Camargue 
during  the  latter  part  of  September.  It  was  evidently 
esteemed  as  a  minor  "  game-bird  "  by  the  local  sportsmen. 

Iynx  tokquilla. 

We  observed  the  Wryneck  as  a  common  bird  of  passage 
throughout  our  visit.  It  frequented  and  skulked  in  thick 
bushes  by  the  side  of  the  Rhone,  and  the  wooded  margins  of 
the  canals. 

Gecinus  viridis. 

The  Green  Woodpecker  proved  to  be  quite  a  common 
bird  among  the  trees  fringing  the  canals  near  Aries.  We 
saw  this  species  only  on  one  occasion  during  our  spring 
visit. 

CUCULUS  CANORUS. 

Two  adult  Cuckoos  were  observed  on  the  eastern  border  of 
the  Camargue  on  the  16th  of  September,  and  were  the  only 
birds  of  this  species  seen. 

♦Strix  flammea. 

One,  seen  at  Villeneuve,  in  the  Camargue,  on  September 
19th,  was  the  only  Barn-Owl  that  came  under  our  notice. 
This  bird  was  observed  in  broad  daylight  on  the  top  of  a 
corn-stack,  where  it  appeared  to  be  busily  engaged  in  the 
capture  of  prey. 

^Athene  noctua. 

A  Little  Owl  was  observed,  on  the  evening  of  the  23rd  of 
September,  perched  on  a  post  at  Balarin  de  Roure,  in  the 
Eastern  Camargue.  It  seemed  to  be  fearless,  and  allowed 
a  close  approach. 

♦ASTUR   PALUMBARIUS. 

A  Goshawk  was  well  seen  on  September  18th  near  the 
bank  of  the  Petit  Rhone^  in  the  north  of  the  Delta.  Jaubert 
and  Barth^lemy-Lapommeraye  say  (p.  64)  that  this  species 
is  rare  on  passage,  but  that  young  individuals  are  killed  at 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  flocks  of  Pigeons. 
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•ACCIPITER  NISUS. 

The  Sparrow-Hawk  did  not  come  under  our  notice  in  the 
spring  of  1894<,  but  it  was  not  uncommon  as  a  bird  of  passage 
in  September  189G^  and  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  trees 
that  fringe  the  Rhdnes  and  the  canals.  There  was  a  marked 
passage  of  birds  of  prey  of  several  species  towards  the  close 
of  the  month  of  September. 

Falco  subbuteo. 

The  Hobby  was  common  on  passage,  and  was  observed 
in  all  districts  of  the  Delta  down  to  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

Falco  tinnunculus. 

The  Kestrel  was  also  abundant  as  a  migrating  species,  and 
several  were  frequently  seen  on  the  wing  simultaneously. 

Pandion  HALIA£TUS. 

The  Osprey  was  observed  in  numbers,  especially  on  the 
^tangs  and  in  their  neighbourhood.  On  September  19lh,  at 
the  £tang  de  Giraud,  fuur  were  seen  together  on  the  wing. 
On  the  23rd  of  the  same  month  one  formed  a  conspicuous 
object,  as  it  rested  on  the  mud  close  to  the  water's  edge  on 
the  fitang  Cons^caniere.  This  bird  subsequently  took  wing^ 
and,  after  sailing  over  the  ctang  for  a  few  moments,  pounced 
down  upon  and  captured  a  large  cyprinoid  fish  in  water  that 
was  not  more  than  a  foot  deep. 

Ardea  cinerea. 

The  Heron  is  both  a  winter  visitor  and  a  bird  of  passage 
in  the  Bouches-du-Rhone,  and  was  abundant  during  the 
period  covered  by  our  visit.  Only  a  single  example  was  seen 
by  us  in  May  1894. 

Jaubert  and  Barth^lemy-Laporameraye  say  (p.  358)  that 
the  Heron  was  at  one  time  resident  in  the  Midi,  but  that 
since  the  clearing  of  a  part  of  the  Camargue  it  has  been  little 
more  than  a  bird  of  passage. 

Ardea  purpurea. 

The  Purple  Heron  was  not  nearly  so  common  in  the 
autumn  as  it  was  in  the  spring.  At  the  latter  season  it  was 
abundant,  and  was  probably  nesting. 
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*ClCONIA  ALBA. 

On  the  23rd  of  September  we  founds  near  the  margin  of 
the  £tang  Cons^caniere,  the  remains  of  a  While  Stork  in 
a  fair  state  of  preservation.  Jaubert  and  Barthdlemy- 
Lapommeraye  state  (p.  354)  that  this  bird  is  always  rare  in 
Provence. 

Pb(ENICOPTERU8   roseus. 

During  this  second  visit  to  the  Camargue  we  obtained 
some  additional  information  of  interest  regarding  the 
Flamingo.  This  has  led  us  to  modify  our  estimate  regarding 
the  number  of  these  birds  summering  in  the  Delta. 

On  the  19th  of  September  we  visited^  for  the  first  time, 
the  series  of  lagoons  at  Giraud,  and  which  lie  in  the  south- 
east of  the  Delta.  Here  we  found  a  colony  of  some  500  or 
600  Flamingoes^  and  doubtless  many  more  were  in  other 
suitable  localities  there  which  we  were  unable  to  reach.  We 
had  not  expected  to  find  a  herd  of  these  birds  at  Giraud,  since 
there  is  an  extensive  '^  salt-pan/'  and  hence  a  considerable 
population — a  disturbing  element  to  bird-life.  It  was  the 
discovery  of  this  herd  that  led  us  to  modify  our  estimate  of 
the  Flamingo  population  of  the  Camargue,  and  we  now  regard 
it  as  ranging  from  1000  to  1500  individuals. 

It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  great  increase  in  the 
population  in  the  Giraud  district^  already  alluded  to,  will 
entirely  prevent  these  birds  from  incubating.  The  peasants, 
French  and  Italian,  employed  at  the  salt-pan  are  extremely 
poor,  as  is  evidenced  hy  the  mean  reed- huts  in  which  they 
dwell  with  their  families ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  eggs  are  much  sought  after  and  consumed  largely  for 
domestic  purposes. 

On  the  20th  of  September  we  visited  the  east  shore 
of  the  £tang  Valcarfes.  Here  we  found  these  birds  very 
numerous,  some  600  or  700  of  them  being  in  view.  They 
were  feeding  in  thin  lines,  which  extended,  with  few  breaks, 
for  several  miles.  On  this  same  shore,  and  about  50  yards 
from  the  edge  of  the  water,  then  much  shrunk  owing  to  a 
prolonged  spell  of  drought,  were  nearly  100  nests,  still  so  fresh 
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that  they  could  have  been  formed  only  a  few  months  before. 
These  were  arranged  in  groups  of  about  20  nests^  placed  close 
together^  and  the  groups  were  about  ten  yards  from  each  other. 
The  structures  had  the  appearance,  when  seen  from  a  short 
distance^  of  hillocks.  Some  of  them  were  quite  a  foot  in  height, 
but  the  majority  were  about  9  inches,  and  each  was  some 
12  inches  in  diameter.  Near  by  were  the  remains,  or  rather 
signs,  of  numerous  nests  of  a  previous  year,  now  simply 
represented  by  mounds  of  mud.  Here  we  had  evidently  one 
of  the  chosen  breeding-grounds  of  the  Valcarfes  Flamingoes^ 
but  unfortunately  the  site  selected  was  within  view  of  the 
lonely  cabane  of  that  singular  individual  Marius^  already 
mentioned,  and  by  whom  their  nests  had  been  robbed,  no 
doubt,  to  their  last  e^g. 

That  more  than  very  few — indeed  that  any — ^young  Fla- 
mingoes are  reared  annually  in  the  Camargue  is  extremely 
doubtful.  We  saw  and  carefully  examined  at  least  a  thousand 
of  these  birds  during  this  September  visit,  but  not  a  single 
young  or  immature  bird  was  to  be  detected  in  their  ranks. 
This  in  itself  was  melancholy  evidence  of  the  fate  which  awaits 
these  birds  in  the  Bouches-du-Rh6ne.  In  September  we  found 
these  birds  more  widely  distributed  than  they  were  during 
the  breeding-season,  and  we  observed  them  on  the  waters  of 
Cons&aniere,  an  etang  on  which  we  did  not  observe  a 
single  bird  during  the  spring  of  ISQ^. 

Regarding  the  food  of  the  Flamingo  in  the  Camargue, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  views 
expressed  on  this  subject  in  my  former  contribution.  The 
conclusions  arrived  at  were  based  upon  observations  during 
the  breeding-season,  when  the  birds  were  entirely  confined 
to  the  lagoons.  In  these  shallow  lakes  not  a  vestige  of 
vegetation  was  to  be  found,  and  the  animal  life  of  their 
extremely  saline  waters  consisted  only  of  myriads  of  the 
brine-shrimp  {Artemia  salina)  ;  it  is  undoubtedly  upon 
this  little  crustacean  that  the  Flamingo  feeds  in  the  lagoons 
of  the  Camargue. 

The  legs  of  this  bird  appear  to  undergo  a  seasonal  change 
in  colour.     In  May  and  June  we  noted  them  as  being  reddish* 
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pink^  but  iu  September  the  legs  of  all  were  a  livid  magenta- 
pink. 

We  have  no  particulars  regarding  the  departure  or  arrival 
of  the  Flamingoes  in  the  Delta.  Mr.  William  Berry, 
however,  observed  them  on  Yalcar^s  on  the  5th  of  April, 
1898. 

Anas  boscas. 

The  Mallard  was  extremely  abundant  on  the  fitangs,  and 
have  evidently  received  immense  additions  from  the  north. 
On  the  23rd  of  September  several  thousands  were  observed, 
along  with  a  vast  horde  of  other  Ducks  of  various  species,  on 
the  £tang  Cons^caniere.  All  the  drakes  were  in  brilliant 
full  plumage ;  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  this  was  not  the 
case  with  the  males  of  some  of  the  other  species  which  were 
present. 

*Spatula  clypeata. 

There  were  quite  a  thousand  Shovelers  on  the  £tang 
Cons^caniere  on  the  23rd  of  September.  When  first  seen 
they  were  in  a  pack  by  themselves,  resting  in  the  shallow 
water;  when  on  the  wing,  however,  they  associated  with 
the  other  species.  We  had  an  excellent  view  of  them  as 
they  rested  in  water  about  an  inch  deep,  and  were  able  to 
note  that  not  a  single  drake  was  in  full  plumage,  but  were 
all  much  dappled  in  appearance.  This  species  is  a  winter 
visitor  to  the  Delta,  and  also  a  bird  of  passage. 

Dafila  acuta. 

Not  a  few  Pintails  were  observed  among  the  great  flight  of 
Ducks  seen  at  Cons^cani&re  on  September  23rd,  and  it  was 
evident  that  this  bird  had  already  arrived  in  considerable 
numbers. 

*QUERQUE0ULA  CRECCA. 

There  were  several  hundreds  of  Teal  among  the  fowl  seen 
on  Cons^ani^re  on  September  23rd.  This  species,  we 
believe,  is  a  winter  visitor  to  the  Delta ;  a  few,  however,  are 
said  by  Jaubert  and  Barth^lemy-Lapommeraye  to  breed  iu 
the  Midi. 

SER.  VIl. — VOL.  IV.  2  L 
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QUERQUEDULA  CIRCIA. 

The  Garganey  was  abundant  on  the  Etang  Cons^ani^re 
on  September  23rd.  It  is  chiefly  a  bird  of  double  passage  in 
the  Camargue.  Jaubert  and  Barth^lemy-Lapommeraye  say 
(p.  514)  that  it  visits  the  Midi  principally  in  the  springs  but 
nests  little  there. 

♦MaRECA  PENELOPE. 

Among  the  thousands  of  Ducks  seen  on  Cons^caniere  on 
September  23rd  were  many  hundreds  of  Wigeon.  This  bird 
would  appear  to  arrive  early  in  the  Midi,  for  Jaubert  and 
Bartb^lemy-Lapommeraye  state  that  it  reaches  Provence 
during  the  first  days  of  September. 

FULIGULA  RUFINA. 

We  were  somewhat  surprised  at  the  number  of  Red-crested 
Pochards  seen  in  association  with  the  other  species  of 
Anatinffi  on  the  £tang  Cons^caniere  on  the  23rd  of  Sep- 
tember. A  pair  observed  on  the  Mediterranean  the  previous 
day  was  busily  engaged  diving  in  search  of  food.  The  males 
vere  still  in  eclipse  plumage. 

♦COLUMBA  (ENAS. 

Ve  first  noted  the  Stock-Dove  on  the  28th  of  September, 
on  V.  hich  date  we  saw  about  fifteen,  in  small  parties,  and  after 
this  tnt;  ^^  j'^ies  was  not  uncommon.  It  is  a  winter  visitant  to 
the  Delta,  au  1  doubtless  also  a  bird  of  passage.  It  is  said  to 
arrive  in  greai  numbers  and  to  remain  in  the  wooded  regions 
of  Provence. 

TURTUR  COMMUNIS. 

The  majority  of  the  Turtle-Doves  had  evidently  departed 
from  the  region,  to  which  the  species  is  au  abundant  summer 
visitant,  for  we  observed  only  two  examples,  and  these  on 
the  16th  of  September. 

Perdix  cinerea. 

We  did  not  observe  the  Partridge  during  our  antumn 
visit,  though  we  saw  it  on  two  occasions  in  May  1894, 
and  Mr.  William  Berry  saw  a  pair,  close  to  where  we  first 
observed  the  bird,  in  April  1898.     Our  sporting  friends  at 
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Aries  expressed  great  surprise  on  our  telling  theui  that 
we  had  found  this  bird  in  the  Delta,  and  said  thev  were 
not  aware  of  its  presence  there.  In  this  connection  it  may 
be  interesting  to  quote  Jaubert  and  Bartli^lemy-Lapom- 
meraye  (p.  422;.  These  authors  say,  "  We  scarcely  know 
it  in  Provence.  Those  which  breed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Durance  become  scarcer 
there  each  year." 

COTURNIX  COMMUNIS. 

Our  friend  M.  Rosseau^  of  Arles^  informed  us  that  great 
numbers  of  Quail  arrive  on  the  Mediterranean  shores  of  the 
Camargue  in  the  springy  and  that  the  birds  are  so  exhausted 
on  their  advent  that  they  may  be  killed  witb  a  sticks  This 
information  leads  one  to  conclude  that  these  birds  cross 
the  Mediterranean  in  the  longitude  of  the  Rhone^  otherwise 
they  would  hardly  arrive  in  such  an  exhausted  condition. 
We  saw  very  few  Quail  during  our  visit. 

*Crex  pratensis. 

Quite  a  number  of  Land- Rails  were  shot  in  the  Delta  on 
the  19th  of  September,  and  the  bird  seemed  to  be  abundant 
about  that  date ;  it  is  of  double  passage  only. 

(Edicnemus  scolopax. 

The  Stone-Curlew  has  been  already  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  species  which  we  did  not  observe^  though  it  was  extremely 
common  during  the  breeding-season.  This  little  experience 
rather  tends  to  bear  out  the  statements  oE  Jaubert  and 
Barthelemy-Lapommeraye  (p.  441)^  that  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Camargue  and  the  Crau  in  summer. 

The  Avocet  {Recurviroatra  avocetta)  was  still  present  in 
its  haunts  in  the  Delta  on  the  23rd  of  September. 

'^Gallinago  major. 

On   September  19th  a  Great  Snipe  was  seen  at  close 

quarters  among  some  rough  ground  at  Giratid,  in  the  sooth* 

'  east  of  the  Delta.    Jaabert  and  Barthelemy-Lapommeraye 

say  (p.  481)  that  thb  tpsdet  ia  raifaer  rare  on  paiaage  hi 

ProTcnce, 
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TOTANUS  HYPOLEUCUS. 

The  Sandpiper  is  a  bird  of  passage  in  the  Bouchea-du- 
Rh6ne.  One  was  heard  passing  southward  down  the  Bhftne 
on  the  night  of  the  16th  of  September. 

"*ToTANUS  OCHROPUS. 

The  Green  Sandpiper  was  fairly  numerous  on  the  margina 
of  the  freshwater  pools  at  Giraud  on  the  19th  of  September. 
It  is  a  bird  of  double  passage  in  the  region^  according  to  the 
authors  of '  Les  Richesses/ 

^OTANUS  ULAKBOLA. 

Several  Wood-Sandpipers  were  seen  on  some  marshy 
ground  with  pools  of  water  at  Giraud  on  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember. It  is  said  by  Jaubert  and  Barth^lemy-Lapommeraye 
(p.  461)  to  visit  the  entire  Midi  in  flocks  in  springs  more 
rarely  in  the  autumn. 

ToTANUS  CALIDRIS. 

The  Bedshank  was  present  in  great  numbers  on  the 
mai^ns  of  the  fitangs  throughout  the  Delta.  It  was  abun- 
dant in  May  1894,  when  we  had  little  doubt  that  it  was 
breeding,  though  Jaubert  and  Barth^lemy-Lapommeraye 
consider  (p.  458)  that  it  is  a  bird  of  passage,  and  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  bird  nests  in  the  South  of 
France — an  opinion  of  which  we  much  doubt  the  accuracy. 

ToTANUS  FUSCUS. 

Many  Spotted  Bedshanks  were  observed  on  the  margins 
of  a  freshwater  £tang  named  Le  Taute,  in  the  south-western 
portion  of  the  Delta,  on  the  2drd  of  September.  Several 
other  species  of  Waders  were  also  present,  attracted,  no 
doubt,  by  the  fresh  water,  the  lagoons  being  very  shallow, 
and  hence  extremely  salt. 

ToTANUS  CANESCENS. 

The  Greenshank  was  common  on  passage  from  the 
middle  down  to  the  end  of  September.  It  was  observed  on 
the  mai^ns  of  the  Bhones  and  on  the  f^tangs  throughout 
the  Delta,  but  was  always  seen  singly. 
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*LlMOSA  BELGICA. 

There  were  many  Black-tailed  Oodwits  on  the  shores  of 
the  £tang  Le  Taute  on  the  23rd  of  September.  The  species 
is  of  double  passage  in  the  region. 

NUMENIUS  ARQUATA. 

The  Curlew  is  a  bird  of  double  passage  in  the  Camargue, 
and  was  common  during  the  period  covered  by  our  visit. 
Jaubert  and  Barthelemy-Lapommeraye  say  (p.  473)  that  a 
few  nest  in  the  Camargue ;  but  although  we  saw  a  number 
on  the  shores  of  the  Golfe  de  Fos  on  the  30th  of  May,  1894^ 
we  had  no  suspicion  that  the  species  was  breeding  in  the  Delta 
that  season. 


XLII. — On  the  Dates  of  Temminck  and  Laugier's  '  Planches 
coloriies/    By  C.  Davies  Sherborn. 

In  'The  Ibis'  for  1868  (p.  500)  Mr.  G.  R.  Crotch  gave  a 
list  of  the  dates  of  the  livraisons  of  Temminck  and  Laugier's 
'  Nouveau  Recueil  des  Planches  colori^s  d'Oiseaux.'  In- 
formation^ then  unknown^  has  since  come  to  my  hand^ 
and  Professor  Newton  has  recently  acquired  an  unbound 
copy  of  the  work,  with  several  of  the  original  wrappers 
preserved.  These  wrappers,  of  which  there  were  four 
separate  issues,  and  which  are  usually  dated''  182-/'  have 
furnished  valuable  facts,  and  have  largely  assisted  this 
revised  compilation.  F^russac's  ^  Bulletin  g^n^ral' (1823), 
and  its  continuation,  the  '  Bulletin  des  Sciences  Naturelles 
et  de  G&)logie'  (1824-31),  provide  much  of  the  matter  upon 
^hich  the  present  statement  is  prepared,  and  this  in  its 
turn  is  supplemented  by  the  Donation  Book  of  the  Linnean 
Society  of  London,  which  has  so  frequently  been  of  service 
in  my  bibliographic  enquiries. 

The  accuracy  of  the  present  determinations  up  to  and 
including  livraison  55  is  proved  in  a  curious  manner  by  a 
footnote  in  F^russac,  Bull.  ii.  (1824)  p.  293,  where  the 
reviewer,  Jean  Rene  Constantin  Quoy,  notes  the  date  of 
the  livraison  containing  the  new  generic  word  Megapodivt 
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as  Aug.  1823.  Now  in  Fdrussac,  Bull.  i.  (1824)  pp.  87  & 
178,  iv.  (1825)  p.  125,  and  v.  (1825)  p.  127,  are  four 
reviews,  in  each  of  which  Quoy  remarks  upon  the  wonderful 
regularity  in  the  publication  of  the  livraisons,  which  came 
out  month  by  month.  Having  therefore  the  exact  date  of 
the  use  of  the  word  Megapodius  in  this  book,  we  know  that 
of  livraison  37  in  which  Megapodius  first  appeared ;  and, 
knowing  that,  we  can  fix  with  ab:jolute  certainty  the 
date  of  the  first  37  livraisons.  Moreover,  the  regularity 
of  publication  is  still  remarked  upon  in  the  last  review 
quoted,  and  this  takes  our  certain  dates  up  to  livraison  55. 
After  55  we  have  no  further  definite  information  beyond 
F^russac's  Bulletin,  which  corroborates  Crotch's  list  so  far 
as  the  years  are  concerned ;  and  there  appears  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  Crotch's  list  for  the  remaining  livraisons  is 
correct,  with  the  one  exception  of  livraison  75,  which  was 
received  at  the  Linnean  Society's  Library  in  1827,  and 
should,  therefore,  be  so  dated. 

An  interesting  fact  which,  though  evidence  of  course  to 
the  original  subscribers,  had  been  overlooked  by  and  un- 
known to  later  ornithologists  is  mentioned  by  Quoy  in  his 
first  notice  of  the  work  (Bull,  general,  1823,  iv.  p.  207), 
who  states  as  follows  : — ''  Les  deux  editeurs  .  .  .  ne  s'etaient 
d'abord  engages  qu'^  fournir  six  planches  coloriees  par 
mois;  mais,  depuis,  ils  ont  ajoutc  plusieurs  feuilles  de  texte 
h.  chaque  livraison."  With  this  change  the  price  of  the 
livraison  was  also  raised,  from  9  francs  for  the  4to  and 
12  francs  for  the  folio  issue,  to  10  francs  50  c.  and  15  francs 
respectively,  while  a  paragraph  was  added  to  the  notice  on 
the  wrappers,  beginning — "  Les  Souscripteurs  qui  poss^dent 
les  vingt  premieres  Livraisons  qui  d(^sireront  en  acqu^rir 
le  texte  .  .  "  At  first,  therefore,  there  was  no  text ;  it  was 
not  until  livraison  21  that  text  appeared,  and  then  all  that 
for  livraisons  1-20  and  21  appeared  at  once.  After  livraison 
21  text  and  plates  appeared  together.  This  statement  will 
be  found  in  Ferussac,  Bull.  i.  (1824)  p.  179,  and  on  the 
back  of  the  original  wrappers  preserved  in  Professor  Newton's 
copy  [€,g,  livr.  26),  thus  : — ''Les  Souscripteurs  qui  possfedent 
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les  vingt  premieres  Livraisons  et  qui  d^sireront  en  acqu^rir 
le  texte,  qui  s'imprime  dans  ee  moment^  le  recevront  separ^- 
ment  et  successivement  k  raison  de  1  fr.  50  c.  la  livraison 
in-quarto  et  3  fr.  Tin-folio/'  The  original  publishers  were 
Dufour  and  d'Ocagne,  of  Paris  and  Amsterdam^  but  latterly 
Levrault  appeared  as  the  bookseller  at  Paris. 

The  reason  given  by  Quoy  for  the  issue  of  a  text  is  so 
quaint  that  it  is  here  reproduced : — '*  C'est  k  dater  de  la 
vingt-et-unieme  livraison  que  les  auteurs  ont  commence  k 
fournir  un  teste  k  chaeune  des  livraisons^  en  y  comprenant 
celles  qui  ont  dejk  paru.  lis  s'etaient  abstenus  de  la  faire 
jusqu'ici,  dans  la  crainte  d'augmenter  le  prix  de  I'ouvrage, 
et  surtout  dans  celle  d'^erire  apres  BufTon.  lis  s'y  sont 
determines  parce  que  les  douanes  ^trangeres  rejetaient  une 
collection  de  gravures  sans  texte^  qu'elles  consideraient 
plut6t  comme  le  produit  des  arts  et  de  Industrie  en  France, 
que  comme  un  ouvrage  scientifique  destin^  k  parcourir  toute 
TEurope''  (Ferussac,  Bulletin,  i.  [2]  1824,  p.  179). 

That  Quoy  was  able  to  quote  the  generic  and  specific 
names  of  the  birds  in  his  early  reviews  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  early  livraisons  the  list  of  contents  was  printed 
on  the  back  of  the  wrapper  (Professor  Newton  has  livr.  13 
and  20).     This  may  serve  as  an  example  : — 

Treizi^me  LivraisoD. 
PL  73.  Autour  tyran  (adulte). — Falco  tyrannus.  (F».  de  Neuw.)    Brazil. 
PI.  74.  Hibou  ketupa  (male). — Strix  Ceylonensis.  (Lath.)    Java^  Ceylan 

et  Bengale. 
PI.  75.  Colin  Sonnini  (male). — Perdix  Scnninii.  (Temm.)     Guiane. 
PI.  76.  Breve  thorachiqae  (male).    Pitta  tharacica.  (Temm.)    Java. 
PL  77.  Hg.  1.  Pie-gri^he  k  casque  (male). — Lanw$  frontatm,  (Lath.) 

Noavelle-Hollande. 
Fig.  2.         Id.       id.        (femelle).— Xonittf        id.      Id. 
PI.  78.  Fig.  1.  PardaUfUp(nntiai{mlkie).^Pard4iMuMp^netatu^^ 

NonTene-HolIaode. 
Fig.  2.  Id.  (teme\\e)^Pardalotu3        id.        Id. 

^  (Teat  Pipra  pmnetata.  Lalb.  9iip^«  Ind.  On.  r.  2,  p,  Iri,  sp.  I. 

The  nomeneiaiore^  tkerefore^  AoM  dzte  m  giren  in  tbe 
followiiig  htt.     Tbe  test  iuM  wm  hy  lemmmck,  not 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  livraisoiis  (each  containing 
six  plates),  with  their  dates  of  issue  :  the  text  for  livraisons 
1^20  came  out  with  livraison  21  : — 


ft 


1.  Aug.  1820. 

2.  Sept. 

3.  Oct. 

4.  Nov. 
6.  Dec.      „ 

6.  Jan.    1821. 

7.  Feb. 

8.  Mar. 
0.  April 

10.  Maj 

11.  June 

12.  Julj 

13.  Aug. 

14.  Sept. 

15.  C)ot. 
10.  Nov. 

17.  Dec. 

18.  Jan.   1822. 

19.  Feb. 

20.  Mar. 

21.  April 

22.  May 

23.  June 

24.  July 
2o.  Aug. 

26.  Sept. 

27.  Oct 

28.  Nov. 

29.  Dec. 
80.  Jan.  1S23. 

31.  Feb.      „ 

32.  Mar.  „ 
;U  April  „ 
34.  May 


ir 

tt 
»> 


V 
♦  > 
II 

>» 

»» 
II 
»• 
II 


f» 


35.  June  1823. 

36.  July 

37.  Aug. 

38.  Sept 

39.  Oct 

40.  Nov. 

41.  Dec. 

42.  Jan.   1824. 

43.  Feb. 

44.  Mar. 
46,  April 

46.  May 

• 

47.  June 

48.  July 

49.  Aug. 

50.  Sept. 

51.  Oct. 
62.  Nov. 

53.  Dec. 

54.  Jan.    1825. 

55.  Feb. 

56.  Mar. 

57.  April 

58.  May 

59.  June 
eO.  July 

61.  Aug. 

62.  Sept. 
t('3.  Nov. 

64.  Dec. 

05.  Mav   1826. 

* 

66.  June 

67.  July 
0)8.  Sept. 


II 
II 
tt 
II 
II 
II 


II 
II 
w 
II 

»l 
II 
II 
II 
«l 
tt 


tt 
«l 
II 

II 
l« 
>♦ 
l» 
l» 
l» 
II 


tt 


»l 


II 


II 


II 


II 


69.  Oct    1826. 

70.  Dec      „ 

71.  Feb.  1827. 

72.  April    „ 

73.  July 

74.  Sept 
•75.  Jan.  1828  [1827] 

76.  Mar. 

77.  April 

78.  July     „ 

79.  Aug.  1829. 

80.  Sept     „ 

81.  Oct      „ 

82.  Jan.    1830. 

83.  Feb. 

84.  May 

85.  July 
8a  Sept     ,, 

87.  Jan.   1831. 

88.  May      ,, 

89.  Feb.   1832. 

90.  July     „ 
vi .  x/ec.      ff 
02.  July  1834. 
93.. 
94. 

a5. 

96. 
97. 

9a 

99. 
100. 
101. 
102.  Jan.   1839. 


99 


II 


91 


1835. 


1836. 


•  Linnean  Society  *8  Donation  Book  says  1827. 

t  From  Lvr.  03  Crotch's  dates  are  given,  and  these  we  may  accept 
with  the  sole  exception  of  livr.  75. 
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XLIII. — Further  Notes  on  Birds  observed  on  the  Yenisei 
River,  Siberia*.     By  H.  Lbyborne  Popham,  M.A. 

During  my  second  journey  to  the  Yenisei  River  in  the 
summer  of  1895  I  either  failed  to  find  the  nests,  or  was  too 
late  for  the  eggs,  of  several  interesting  birds,  among  them 
being  Tringa  subarquata,  Calidris  arenaria,  &c.  I  therefore 
determined  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  renewing  my 
acquaintance  with  the  birds  of  the  Yenisei  district,  and  this 
opportunity  occurred  last  year  (1897).  A  sea-steamer,  the 
'  Dolphin,^  had  been  sent  up  the  river  to  Yeniseisk  in  1896, 
and  being  of  more  draught  than  was  convenient,  she  was  under 
orders  to  return  down  the  stream  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
following  spring,  before  the  river  fell  to  its  summer  level. 
My  brother  kindly  placed  this  vessel  at  my  disposal  until  the 
expedition  sent  out  by  him  from  England  through  the  Kara 
Sea  should  arrive  at  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  and  as  I  should 
thereby  be  enabled  to  proceed  farther  down  the  estuary  than 
is  possible  in  the  Siberian  trading-steamers,  I  thought  such 
an  exceptional  chance  of  visiting  a  district  hitherto  un- 
explored in  the  nesting-season  must  not  be  missed.  Accord- 
ingly I  left  London  on  April  12th,  accompanied  by  my 
younger  brother,  and  McOarry  as  bird-skinner.  In  1895  I 
had  been  assisted  by  Mr.  C.  Boyce  Hill,  but  this  year  I  was 
obliged  to  do  all  my  work  alone,  for  I  was  unfortunate 
enough  to  lose  the  assistance  of  my  brother  at  St.  Petersburg, 
owing  to  illness  which  compelled  him  to  return  home.  With 
his  help  my  collection  might  have  been  almost  doubled. 

We  left  Moscow  on  April  29th,  arriving  by  rail  at  Kras- 
noyarsk on  May  8th,  and  by  road  at  Yeniseisk  three  days 
later.  Here  we  saw  that  some  of  the  early  migrants  had 
already  made  their  appearance,  and  that  the  ice  on  the  river 
had  broken  up  a  few  days  previously.  I  at  once  set  to  work 
collecting  specimens,  and  found  that  Fieldfares,  Magpies, 
and  Crows  were  already  nesting.  By  May  18th  the  river  at 
Yeniseisk  was  free  from  the  drift-ice  which  comes  down  from 
the  Angara  River  about  ten  days  after  the  Yenisei  has  broken 

•  For  former  paper  eee  *  Ibi*,*  1897,  pp.  80-l(k*. 
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up,  and  Swans^  Geese  and  Dacks  were  constantly  fljiug 
northward ;  but  for  several  days  the  weather  continued  too 
cold  for  the  arrival  of  small  birds^  while  those  which  had 
arrived  remained  silent,  and  were  consequently  di£Bcult  to 
find.  With  warmer  weather  matters  soon  improved  and 
fresh  species  appeared  daily,  so  that  before  leaving  Yeniseisk 
I  had  collected  skins  of  61  different  species. 

Four  weeks  later  we  started  down  the  river  in  the  8.8. 
'  Dolphin/  hurrying  on  through  the  forest-region  in  order 
to  reach  the  tundra  at  the  river's  mouth  before  it  became  too 
late  for  eggs.  Whenever  we  stopped  for  wood  or  were 
delayed  by  gales,  I  went  ashore  to  collect  specimens  and 
devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  my  time  to  the  Thrashes 
of  which  I  succeeded  in  finding  eggs  of  seven  species  •  but 
otherwise  I  sacrificed  almost  everything  to  the  chance  of 
greater  prizes  on  the  tundra. 

Before  reaching  Golchika  we  came  up  with  the  ice,  but 
after  a  short  delay  we  were  able  to  continue  our  voyage  to 
that  place  and  arrived  on  June  29th.  We  remained  there 
for  three  days^  to  give  the  ice  time  to  clear  away  below  us 
and  then  proceeded  north,  with  the  intention  of  getting  to 
Kuzkin  (SibiriakofT)  Island  if  possible.  This  we  were  never 
able  to  accomplish,  for  we  were  soon  compelled  to  put  back 
owing  to  ice,  and  to  anchor  close  to  one  of  the  islands.  It 
was  while  lying  at  anchor  here  that  I  was  fortunate  in  finding 
a  nest  of  Tringa  subarquata. 

On  the  following  day,  during  a  fog,  a  strong  wind  brought 
the  ice  down  on  us  again  and  caused  us  to  beat  a  retreat  up 
stream.     In  order  to  make  use  of  our  enforced  delay,  we 
then  made  an  attempt  to  reach  the  western  shore  by  following 
along  the  edge  of  the  ice,  but  found  the  coast  on  this  side  of 
the  river  still  more  completely  blocked.     After  riding  out  a 
two  days'  gale  at  anchor   in  the  middle  of  the  river,    we 
started  again  for  Kuzkin  Island,  hoping  that  the  gale  might 
have  dispersed  the  ice ;  but  our  enemy  still  barred  the  way 
on  this,  as  well  as  on  a  third  endeavour  to  reach  this  island, 
two   days   later.       We,  however,  employed  our  time  in  a 
vigorous  search,  both  on  the  mainland  on  the  east  shore  and 
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am  tfe  ifikus.  3zr  Mmca«r  r:inir«'-«:$teiihfg«!r^  una ;  «iid, 

Bc<  OLly  iDBK  X  Janus:  imwnB^tfr  ir  jff^  suhim;.  hm  made 
odj-  rv«»  3x&A=rai7ije  xil  luasTr  as^  ^visL. 

Or  J^iyr  11*3.  jarrrorjrwgi.  in  al  minr  ic  tiir  iisr  allnwing 

imtL  ^  ^gs^  ^tgnp  liTphrri,  wt 
otur  of  'lixt  SmnkciEMa 
fc  ■TTiwi  M^  A  .guide  to 
innE  -^  oilier  wlandu  in 
iIk^  acta  if  iiir  TaiHS.  *«atL  "nut  esccpiimi  of  &  miall  one 
ekar  Xf  m£  janaL  :n  x  ii^  &  finimiffTggfl  reef  of  roGki»)  m 

i^  xa^  sue  onufumeA  of  tdc^  instead  of 
2:  Jaa  aeo;  aefasrced  br  -die  nativeo  as  a 
ior-mc  rmriiiii  i^a  '"Raigik '^  to  their  {wtp-^od* 
if  t  piie  of  atoiKc  «tij]}iuftiiif  nuaie 
if  -xses  nnsmsmed  witb  mudoer  akiUk  aud  nur^ 
gBBmPfg:  vA  ui£  ateo^Bb. 

7b  js  -TOca.  inacsased  our  ulijact  wae^  uf  ouuTbe^  ouJ/ 
«Bf  lEBHK'fr  2S¥B^-iefc,  aiid  iif>  duubt  rapidlv  tti«liiii|^  uud^ 
tie  -avriL  am. ;.  inc  at  iiitr  curreut  '»  vert'  weak  4K>  I'ar  di>wu 
tiif  rhfc,  anc  aiM>  wa  tioif*  ruf»  up  iruagi  tUe  «e«i^  it  would 
tute  ainuf:  cimtiiQentbie  tiflie  to  drift  awav^  altUougb  hi^Uar 
ig>  litf-  ever,  -wiiere  tUtr  mx^sum  it  fgit\mj^,  it  will  iXHu^^  dowu 
Ml  litfr  raie  uf  lUU  veniu  a  dav. 

)f  oG-arnr  remained  oti  tW  '  Dulpliiu  '^  aaHMtgiit  tiUe  Brok* 
boififiki  labbiids  to  aonitft  in  uikiu|^  *ouiKtiu|^i}^  layiug  dowu 
biiOT«y  axkd  ereetii^  beacuue  for  tUe  Juavi|(;atiou  of  tiui 
cfaumels,  axid  to  fariit^  booie  my  eoUt^.'tioii  by  iiti# ;  wbiiti  [ 
took  a  pon^  up  dream  iu  tbe  «.(>.  ^  Veuu^i^^  oiu;  of  tUe 
trading-steamers  belonging  to  Kituuuiotf  &  Co^  and  arrived 
at  Yeniseisk  after  a  voyage  of  tbree  weeks  on  August  14tb. 
During  my  return  journey  birds  were  in  full  moult^  aud 
were  also  screened  from  observation  by  the  tluck  fgliage 
and  tall  grass,  so  that  I  was  able  to  add  only  seven  uew 
species  to  my  list. 

In  several  respects^  especially  in  failing  to  secure  any 
more  eggs  of  the  Bed-breasted  Goose^  Bar- tailed  Qodwit^  or 
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Pomatorhine  Skua,  my  experiences  in  1897  differed  from 
those  in  1895.  This  may  partly  be  accounted  for  by  my 
endeavours  to  fill  up^  as  far  as  possible,  the  gaps  in  my 
former  list  and  to  search  for  eggs  that  I  did  not  bring  home 
in  1895. 

I  have  to  thank  Mr.  H.  E.  Dresser  for  his  kindness  in 
looking  over  the  skins  that  I  brought  back,  of  which  I  now 
give  a  list,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  that  I  was  able  to 
identify  without  obtaining  a  specimen.  A^'here  I  have 
nothing  to  add  to  my  remarks  already  published  in  'The 
Ibis/  1897,  p.  91,  I  have  merely  given  the  name  of  the 
bird. 

To  make  this  list  as  perfect  as  possible  I  have  also  included 
some  birds  observed  by  Dr.  Theel,  of  the  Swedish  expedition 
in  1876  (mostly  at  Krasnoyarsk,  where  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  collecting),  and  by  Seebohm  during  the  following  year, 
although  I  have  not  personally  met  with  them  in  the  valley 
of  the  Yenisei.  In  these  cases  I  have  merely  given  the 
name  of  the  species,  with  the  name  of  the  observer  and  the 
locality  in  brackets,  and  included  the  queries  when  these 
occur  in  their  original  lists. 

Many  of  the  birds  which  I  observed  at  Yeniseisk  were  not 
seen  farther  down  the  river,  but  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  these  do  not  occur  farther  north ;  for  my  time 
ashore  at  various  places  was  often  so  short  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  secure  or  see  more  than  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  species  frequenting  the  locality.  The  latitudes 
given  are  approximate.  An  asterisk  has  been  placed  before 
the  names  of  those  birds  which  have  been  proved  to  nest 
in  the  valley  of  the  Yenisei  at,  and  north  of,  Yeniseisk. 

1.  *TURDUS  MUSICUS. 

The  Song-Thrush  nests  at  Yeniseisk  and  up  to  lat.  63°  N., 
but  is  not  very  common  as  compared  with  other  members  of 
this  family. 

2.  *TURDUS  ILIACUS. 

Redwings  are  not  so  gregarious  as  Fieldfares ;  they  were 
nesting  in  Yeniseisk  and  elsewhere,  indifferently  in  the  pine- 
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forest  or  willows.     A  nest  contained  nearly-fledged  young 
on  Jnne  8th. 

3.  *TURDU8  PILARIS.  • 

Fieldfares^  which  were  already  nesting  on  my  arrival  at 
Yeniseisk,  prefer  the  willows,  especially  those  on  the  islands, 
for  their  nesting-grounds,  though  I  have  found  small  colonies 
in  the  pine-forest.  The  warbling  song  is  always  sung  on 
the  wing.  The  floods  had  evidently  been  exceptionally  high 
in  the  spring  and  submerged  all  the  early  nests,  for  we  found 
some  which  had  been  built  and  eggs  laid  in  them  before  the 
water  rose,  as  the  eggs  were  covered  with  mud. 

4.  *TURDUS  FU8CATU8. 

The  Dusky  Thrush  was  not  seen  at  Yeniseisk,  but  was 
most  numerous  at  Doodinka  (lat.  G9^^  N.),  where  the  forest 
comes  to  an  end ;  and  here  we  found  five  nests,  one  of  them 
with  seven  eggs.  The  birds  are  very  demonstrative  when 
their  nest  is  approached,  but  when  once  it  is  found  they 
are  very  shy,  and  it  becomes  difficult  to  get  anything  but 
a  long  shot  at  them.  The  nests  were  generally  placed  in 
small  isolated  trees,  and  rarely  on  the  ground,  though  none 
were  more  than  2  feet  from  it.  Three  clutches  of  my  eggs 
have  markings  of  the  Fieldfare's  type;  three  others  much 
resemble  the  ordinary  type  of  the  Blackbird's,  but  one  is 
rather  browner  in  markings  than  the  other  two  ;  in  one  of 
these  latter  a  single  egg  is  of  the  Fieldfare's  type,  but 
darker  in  ground-colour. 

5.  ^URDUS  OBSCURUS. 

Three  nests  of  the  Pale  Thrush  were  found,  resembling  the 
Fieldfare's  in  construction,  at  Inbatskaya  (lat.  64°  N.)  :  one 
about  4  feet  from  the  ground  on  a  stump,  and  another  built 
close  to  the  stem  of  a  fir-tree  on  a  branch  about  20  feet  high. 
This  Thrush  has  a  fine  clear  voice ;  he  begins  his  song  with 
a  few  rich  notes,  which  are  not  much  varied,  and  goes  off 
into  the  same  style  of  ending  as  of  a  Blackbird's  song.  The 
bird  did  not  appear  at  Yeniseisk.  The  eggs  are  smaller  than 
any  of  the  other  Thrunhes'  eggs  found  by  us,  and  average 
1*06  in.  long  by  '75  in.  broad. 
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6.  ^TURDUS  ATBIOULARIS. 

Like  the  preceding  species^  the  Black-throated  Thrash 
appears  to  ^frequent  the  pine-forest  only;  and  neither  of 
them  seems  to  be  very  gregarious  in  breeding-habits^  for 
although  several  pairs  were  nesting  in  the  same  locality^ 
they  were  not  by  any  means  in  colonies,  like  the  Field- 
fares. I  obtained  my  first  specimen  at  Yeniseisk,  but  did 
not  meet  with  this  Thrush  again  till  we  came  to  Inbatskaya, 
where  I  took  five  nests,  each  containing  six  eggs,  which 
vary  considerably.  Two  clutches  have  the  markings  of  the 
Mistle-Thrush,  but  the  ground-colour  is  a  deeper  blue;  other 
clutches  are  very  much  of  the  type  of  the  Blackbird,  and  in 
one  of  these  latter  a  single  egg  has  the  markings  of  the 
Mistle-Thrush  type. 

The  nests,  composed  of  dry  grass  with  a  lining  of  mud 
and  an  inner  lining  of  broad  dry  grass,  were  all  placed 
in  small  fir-trees  close  to  the  stem  (except  one,  which  was 
on  the  top  of  a  stump)  at  heights  varying  between  3  feet  and 
6  feet.  In  all  cases  both  the  parent  birds  flew  uneasily  from 
tree  to  tree  round  the  nest,  constantly  uttering  their  alarm- 
note,  "  chit,  chit,  cheet.''  When  singing,  the  male  whistles 
a  few  notes  at  a  time,  somewhat  like  a  Song-Thrush,  with 
considerable  variation,  but  does  not  repeat  the  same  phrase 
two  or  three  times  over  as  the  latter  does.  The  Black, 
throated  Thrush  appears  to  be  extremely  local  in  the  valley 
of  the  Yenisei.  The  eggs  measure  from  1*08  in.  to  1*15  in. 
long  by  from  77  in.  to  '84  in.  broad. 

7.  *TURDUS  SIBIRICUS. 

In  1895  I  was  unable  to  thoroughly  identify  eggs  of  the 
Siberian  Thrush,  but  in  1897  I  was  determined,  if  possible, 
to  do  so,  and  spent  many  hours  watching  supposed  nests 
before  I  succeeded  in  shooting  a  bird  from  its  nest  and 
watching  others  sitting  on  their  nests.  I  eventually  took 
18  eggs  out  of  six  nests  (the  greatest  number  in  one  nest 
being  four)  and  shot  two  specimens  of  the  female  bird  and 
four  males.  The  neighbourhood  of  Toorukhansk  appears  to 
be  their  headquarters.    The  eggs,  which  place  the  identity  of 


ST  iffniuini  <sg!s  of  ISSG  berv^ftd  doubly  €^n  roi^dlly  b^  dU^ 
tuigvislKd  £r»Hi  tlK«e  ik>f  od^ar  Tlirtt:jlie«  nesting  in  i\\^  hnmti 
locaJhr  W  thecr  pkje  prrislKblue  inouiui^colour  «mi)  cUwiiiiot 
spoa^  T*smT  %£  mx  <s^xAts^  ^onttwlott  ne^eubt^  e^n  of  the 
llkde^llrask.  o»e  of  vlttdi  lus  iKe  blae  rmther  darker  than 
tlie  iCTMTTtAiT:  x&  m^xlier  tlie  e^:^  aune^  vt^rjr  sm^dl  imd  very 
pale  Irai^  vlir&e  in  srouid-^iJcHur ;  one  dutch  haa  the 
^t%mmi<x3iomT  venr  pale  fahie-jnreeii  and  is  covered  all  over 
tk  fsr&nr  of  &e  diell  with  minute  reddish  spots. 

I  kave  ifeppcr  o)»enTd  this  Thrush  in  the  pine-forest,  but 
alvays  in  the  inDovs  £rin«in^  the  shore  and  islands,  on  the 
topiaoLt  bcH^Jis  of  which  the  male  sits  and  whistles  a  few 
rich  Botes,  widkoiit  anj  TariatioD,  but  darts  down  out  of  sight 
at  the  sli^test  alarm.  It  is  rather  later  in  nesting  than 
the  other  Thrushes,  and  was  not  seen  at  Yeniseisk.  The 
oest  is  of  the  usual  trpe :  a  rather  untidj  structure  of  dry 
grass,  huih  in  the  fort:  of  a  willow  a  few  feet  from  the 
ground,  not  so  bulkr  as  a  Fieldfare's,  with  a  scanty  wall  of 
mud  and  an  inner  lining  of  coarse  dry  grass.  The  eggs 
measure  from  1*02  in.  long  by  '78  in.  broad  to  1*18  iu.  long 
by  *87  in.  broad. 

Tranrs  naumaxm. 

(Dr.  Theel,  at  Yeniseisk  and  Doodinka.) 

8.  *Saxicola  (enakths. 

A  few  Wheatears  were  observed  at  Yeniseisk^  and  they 
became  common  again  below  the  forest,  eggs  being  taken  at 
Golchika  from  under  a  log  of  drift-wood. 

9.  P&ATiNcoLA  MAURA.     Eastcru  Stonechat. 

10.   *RUTICILLA  PHCENICURUS. 

Redstarts  were  nesting  at  Yeniseisk,  but  were  not  seen 
elsewhere. 

11.  *Cyanecula  suecica. 

Bluethroats  were  common  all  down  the  river  to  lat. 
69°  40^  N. 

12.  Calliope  camchatkensis. 

The  Ruby-throated  Warbler  was  not  noticed  till  June  2nd. 
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It  then  became  fairly  common  at  and  near  Yeniseisk^  but  no 
nest  was  found. 

13.  Nemura  ctanura. 

I  chased  a  Blue-rumped  Warbler  in  the  forest  (about 
64^  N.)  and  got  a  shot  at  it^  but  did  not  obtain  it.  This  was 
the  only  one  seen. 

14.  *Sylvia  afpinis. 

Siberian  Lesser  Whitethroats  appeared  at  Yeniseisk  on 
May  25th,  and  a  considerable  migration  took  place  on  the 
following  day,  the  willows  along  the  river-bank  being  full  of 
them.  Two  days  later  they  had  commenced  building — three 
eggs  having  been  found  on  June  2nd,  and  four  more  on 
the  7th. 

15.  Sylvia  hortensis. 

I  believe  that  1  have  extended  the  range  of  the  Grarden- 
Warbler  considerably  to  the  eastward  by  finding  it  at 
Yeniseisk,  where  at  the  beginning  of  June  I  shot  four  males. 

16.  ''^Phylloscopus  superciliosus. 

The  Yellow-browed  Warbler  was  accidentally  omitted  from 
my  list  of  1895.  It  is  quite  the  commonest  of  the  small 
forest-birds.  It  arrived  at  Yeniseisk  on  June  1st,  and  sub- 
sequently (till  the  limit  of  trees  was  reached)  was  daily 
heard  and  seen  working  its  way  up  the  willows  and  firs 
in  search  of  food.  It  is  a  lively  and  tame  little  bird,  but 
the  "  song  "  becomes  rather  wearisome.  By  watching  the 
birds  three  nests  were  discovered,  one  of  which  contained 
seven  eggs,  another  five.  The  domed  nests  were  well  con- 
cealed in  the  moss  on  the  ground  and  composed  of  dry 
grass,  with  a  lining  of  reindeer  hair. 

Phylloscopus  viridanus. 

(Dr.  Theel,  in  lat.  64°  and  68°  N.) 

17.  Phylloscopus  sp.  inc. 

On  June  11th,  while  walking  across  some  open  meadows 
towards  the  bank  of  tlie  river  in  about  lat.  60°  N.,  I  shot  a 
Warbler  singing  in  a  small  bush,  which  has  been  described 
by  Mr.  H.  E.  Dresser  thus: — "It  resembles  Phylloscopus 
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collybita,  but  has  uo  yellow  either  on  the  rump  or  the  edge 
and  underpart  of  the  wing,  which  has  uo  trace  of  bars,  and 
the  formula  is  the  same  as  in  Ph.  collybita.  Culmen  05  in., 
wing  2*42,  tail  2*0,  tarsus  0*75/^  The  song  was  not  a 
Chiffchafir\  but  more  like  a  Willow- Warbler's,  and  the  bird 
had  pale  greyish  legs. 

18.  *Phylloscopls  tuistis. 

Siberian  Chiifchaffs  were  among  the  earliest  of  the  small 
birds  to  arrive  at  Yeniseisk,  and  my  first  specimen  was 
shot  on  May  15th.  They  were  common  all  the  way  down 
the  river  nearly  up  to  lat.  70°  N.,  frequenting  the  low  bushes 
growing  on  the  islands  and  banks  of  the  river  aft«r  the 
forest  had  been  left  behind.  My  first  two  nests  were  found 
on  June  20th,  and  both  were  made  in  a  bunch  of  dead  grass 
left  on  the  boughs  by  the  floods  when  the  river  had  overflowed 
at  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice.  My  other  three  nests  were 
almost  on  the  ground  among  the  willows,  and  plentifully 
lined  with  brown  and  white  feathers  of  the  Willow-Grouse. 
These  three  nests  had,  in  each  of  them,  three  eggs,  which 
are  white  (pink  before  blown)  with  small  dark  brown  spots 
at  the  larger  end ;  but  the  first  two  nests  had  not  yet  eggs 
in  them. 

19.    *PHyLLOSCOPUS  TROCUILUS. 

Willow- Warblers  also  had  arrived  at  Yeniseisk  on  May 
15th,  and  soon  became  common,  but  did  not  subsequently 
appear  to  be  quite  so  numerous  as  the  following  species. 
One  specimen  shot  at  Yeniseisk  has  been  pronounced  by 
Mr.  Dresser  to  be  Ph.  trochilus  var.  gaetkii\  it  is  smaller 
than  the  ordinary  Willow- Warbler.  Both  Ph.  trochilus  and 
Ph.  boreatis  were  met  with  as  far  as  lat.  69'"^  40^  N. 

20.  *Phylloscopus  bouealis. 

This  Warbler,  though  not  observed  at  Yeniseisk,  was  first 
obtained  in  lat.  61°  N.,  and  afterwards  seen  and  heard  at 
many  places.  No  nests  were  found,  notwithstanding  a  careful 
search. 

SER.  VII. VOL.  IV.  2  m 
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*PhYLL08COFU8  FU8CATU8. 

(Dr.  Theel,  at  Kra8noyar8k,  YeQi8eisk,  and  lat.  59^  W  N. ; 
also  Seebohm  at  YeDi8ei8k.) 

HyPOLAIS  CALIOATA. 

(Dr.  Theel,  at  Vorogova,  lat.  61''  N.) 

Arundinax  aedon. 

(Dr.  Theel,  at  Krasnoyar8k.) 

21.  ACROCEPHALUS  DUMETORUlf. 

I  shot  a  BIyth's  Reed-Warbler  on  June  11th  in  about 
lat.  60°  N. 

22.  ACROCEPHALUS  SCH(ENOBJENU8. 

Sedge-Warbler8  were  not  noticed  at  Yeniaeisk^  but  were 
fairly  common  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  forest-region 
that  I  visited. 

LOCUSTELLA  CBRTHIOLA. 

(Dr.  Theel,  in  lat.  62°  N.,  and  Seebohm  at  Yeniseisk.) 

23.  ^Accentor  montanellus. 

A  nest  of  the  Mountain  Accentor  found  at  Yermakovo^ 
lat.  66®  N.  (about),  was  lined  with  the  fur  of  water-rats, 
which  were  running  about  in  the  grass  at  this  place  in 
great  numbers.  The  species  was  not  observed  south  of 
Toorukhansk. 

Acredula  cauoata  ? 
(Dr.  Theel,  at  Yeniseisk.) 

24.  Parus  major. 

Great  Tits  were  seen  only  at  Yeniseisk  (lat.  58^  N.), 
where  they  had  arrived  before  us,  or  possibly  remained 
through  the  winter. 

25.  Parus  ater. 

Also  seen  only  at  Yeniseisk,  where  one  of  a  large  flock 
feeding  among  the  pine-trees  was  shot,  and  some  more  were 
seen  a  few  days  later ;  but  otherwise  the  Coal-Titmouse  was 
not  so  numerous  as  the  following  species. 
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26.    ^PaRUS  BAICALENSIS. 

Mr.  Dresser  has  identified  the  two  skins  that  I  brought 
home  from  Yeniseisk  as  P.  baicalensis.  Near  this  town  I 
watched  a  pair  of  Marsh-Tits  building  in  a  hole  in  a  dead 
willow,  but  when  I  visited  the  place  about  ten  days  later  I 
found  the  forest  had  been  burnt  and  the  birds  driven  away. 

27.  Parus  cinctus. 

I  did  not  shoot  a  Lapp  Tit  until  I  reached  Yermakovo, 
on  my  way  up  the  river. 

SiTTA  EUROPiBA. 

(Seebohm,  at  the  Ko-^rayika  river.) 

28.  ^MOTACILLA  ALBA. 

White  Wagtails  were  common  everywhere;  their  favourite 
nesting-places  were  the  stacks  of  wood  prepared  by  the 
villagers  as  fuel  for  the  steamers. 

ft 

29.  ^MoTACILLA  PERSONATA. 

The  Masked  Wagtail  is  commoner  than  the  preceding 
species  at  Yeniseisk,  but  this  place  seems  to  be  the  limit  of 
its  northern  range  in  the  Yenisei  valley. 

30.  *MoTACiLLA  ciTREOLA.     YcUow-headed  Wagtail. 

31.  MOTACILLA  MELANOPE, 

My  notes  contain  no  mention  of  the  Grey  Wagtail  beyond 
a  single  specimen  shot  at  Yeniseisk  on  May  28th. 

MOTACILLA  FLAVA. 

(Dr.  Theel,  at  Krasnoyarsk  and  lat.  65°  35'  N. ;  and  See- 
bohm  at  Koorayika.) 

32.  MOTACILLA  VIRIDIS. 

At  about  lat.  68°  N.  I  saw  a  pair  of  Grey-headed  Wag- 
tails and  shot  the  male  f  I  afterwards  saw  another  ( $ )  on  an 
island  in  lat.  72°  Stf  N.  Mr.  H.  E.  Dresser  describes  my  bird 
thus  : — ''  It  belongs  to  the  northern  form  of  Wagtail  which 
I  have  called  M.  viridis^  and  which  Dr.  Sharpe  in  the  British 
Museum  Catalogue  calls  M,  cinereicapilla  (vol.  x.) ;  but  thi» 
specimen  differs  in  having  the  entire  throat  and  chin  yellow, 

2m2 
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and  the  indication  of  a  stripe  behind  the  eye  also  yellow ; 
it  has  in  fact  more  yellow  than  any  specimen  I  have  seen," 

33.    *AnTHUS  GUSTAVl. 

My  first  example  of  the  Siberian  Pipit  was  obtained 
at  Toorukhansk  on  June  19th,  and  my  only  nest  in  lat. 
69°  40' N.  on  June  26th.  This  nest  was  in  a  rather  swampy 
place  among  the  dwarf  willows,  well  hidden  under  a  tussock 
of  grass,  the  long  grass  falling  over  and  completely  con- 
cealing the  four  eggs,  which  are  larger  than  those  of  Anthtu 
cervinus  and  measure  '98  in.  by  '65  in.  The  bird,  when 
disturbed  from  its  nest,  fluttered  along  on  the  ground  to  lead 
me  away  from  the  eggs. 

34.  •Anthus  cbrvinus.     Red-throated  Pipit. 

35.  Anthus  trivialis. 
Tree-Pipits  were  common  at  Yeniseisk. 

36.  Anthus  kichardi. 

On  the  open  meadow-land  adjoining  the  town  of  Yeniseisk, 
Richard's  Pipits  were  scattered  about  in  pairs  on  June  6th, 
and  they  probably  nest  there ;  but  I  left  Yeniseisk  too  early  for 
their  eggs.  I  had,  however,  several  opportunities  of  watching 
the  birds,  which  would  take  short  flights  into  the  air, 
hover  for  a  little  while,  and  then  drop  down  into  the  grass, 
where,  if  I  moved,  they  would  stand  erect  on  their  long 
legs,  with  necks  stretched  up  at  full  length,  presenting  a 
very  odd  appearance. 

87.  Okiolus  oalbula. 

The  Golden  Oriole  was  observed  at  Yeniseisk  in  1895,  but 
not  in  1897. 

38.    LaNIUS  BIAJOR. 

During  my  return  journey  by  road  from  Yeniseisk  to 
Krasnoyarsk  I  often  saw  Shrikes  on  the  telegraph-wires, 
which  I  supposed  were  L,  major. 

39.  Lanius  phcbnicurus. 

I  saw  no  Shrikes  on  my  way  down  stream,  but  on 
August  8th  I  secured  a  bird  of  the  year  out  of  a  family- 
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party  of  these  Shrikes^  and  on  the  following  day  saw  others, 
when  in  lat.  62°  N.  (about). 

40.  Ampelis  oarrulus. 

Wax  wings  were  seen  occasionally  on  my  way  down  the 
river,  and  while  watching  for  a  Little  Bunting  to  return  to 
its  nest  a  pair  perched  on  a  tree  close  by  me. 

41.  MUSCICAPA  GRISOLA. 

A  single  example  of  the  Spotted  Flycatcher  was  shot  at 
Yeniseisk  on  May  28th. 

42.  MUSCICAPA  LATIROSTRIS. 

One  specimen  was  obtained  at  Yeniseisk  on  June  8th. 

43.  MUSCICAPA  PARVA. 

On  May  22nd  at  Yeniseisk  I  shot  a  Red-breasted  Fly- 
catcher singing  at  the  very  top  of  a  tall  pine,  and  saw  another 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Lower  Tungooska  river. 

44.  HiRUNDO  RUSTICA. 

Swallows  arrived  at  Yeniseisk  on  May  23rd,  a  week  earlier 
than  in  1895^  and  had  all  left  again  when  I  returned  on 
August  14th. 

45.  *Chelidon  laoopoda. 

Siberian  House-Martins  appeared  at  Yeniseisk  two  days 
later  than  tlie  Swallows,  but  were  still  flying  round  the 
church- towers  in  swarms  in  the  middle  of  August.  I  was 
again  too  early  to  get  any  eggs,  but  observed  them  further 
north  than  I  had  done  two  years  before,  the  last  pair  that  I 
saw  on  my  way  north  being  in  lat.  69°  40'  N. 

46.  *CoTILE  RIPARIA. 

Sand-Martins  arrived  at  Yeniseisk  in  great  numbers  on 
May  28th,  a  week  later  than  in  1895. 

47.  COCCOTHRAUSTES  VULGARIS. 

On  June  13th,  at  Inbatskaya  (lat.  64°  N.),  I  shot  a 
Hawfinch,  which  was  probably  a  straggler,  since  no  one  ehe 
has  previously  reported  its  occurrence  in  the  valley  of  the 
Yenisei,  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 
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48.  Passer  domesticus. 

Hoiise-Sparrows  were  common  at  Yeniseisk^  but  not 
observed  north  of  a  village  below  Inbatskaya. 

49.  Passer  montanus. 

Tree-Sparrows  were  most  numerous  around  Yeniseisk. 
Three  were  observed  a  little  south  of  the  Arctic  circle  on 
June  16th. 

50.  ^FrINGILLA  MONTIFRINGILLA. 

Very  shortly  after  my  arrival  at  Yeniseisk  I  found  the 
willows  along  the  banks  of  the  river  full  of  Bramblings. 
They  remained  common  up  to  lat.  68°  N. 

51.  ^LlNOTA  LINARIA. 

Nearly  all  the  Redpolls  I  obtained  are  intermediate 
between  L,  linaria  and  L.  exilipes ;  most  of  them  arc, 
however,  rather  nearer  to  the  latter.  They  arrived  at 
Yeniseisk  in  the  middle  of  May  in  very  large  flocks,  out  of 
which  at  one  shot  I  obtained  specimens  approaching  each 
species.  Redpolls  were  among  the  earliest  of  the  young 
birds  found. 

52.  UraGCS  SIBIRICUS. 

I  shot  two  examples,  both  males,  of  the  Siberian  Rose- 
Finch  at  Yeniseisk,  the  only  place  at  which  I  saw  them. 

53.  Carpodacus  erythrtnus. 

Three  specimens  of  the  Scarlet  Grosbeak  were  obtained 
between  Yeniseisk  and  the  Arctic  circle — two  males  and 
one  female. 

54.  Ptrrhula  major. 

Bullfinches  were  seen  at  Yeniseisk  and  at  Inbatskaya 
(lat.  64°  N.). 

55.    PiNICOLA  ENUCLEATOR. 

Apparently  the  Pine-Grosbeak  is  not  so  common  as  the 
Scarlet  Grosbeak.  A  male  was  shot  near  Toorukhansk,  and 
a  female  not  far  north  of  the  Arctic  circle. 

LOXIA  BIFASCIATA. 

(Dr.  The^l  records  the  T>\o-barred  Crossbill  at  Krasno- 
varsk  and  Yeniseisk.) 
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56.  Emberiza  citrinella. 

Yellow  Buntings  were  common  at  Yeniseisk  by  the  middle 
of  May  and  extended  north  to  lat.  64°. 

57.  Emberiza  leucocephala. 

Mr.  Kibort  showed  me  skins  at  Krasnoyarsk  of  the  Pine* 
Bunting  and  told  me  it  was  common  there^  but  I  failed  to 
see  it  at  Yeniseisk,  although  I  kept  a  constant  watch  for  it. 
Seebohm  obtained  it  at  the  Arctic  circle,  and  Dr.  Theel  at 
Krasnoyarsk  and  at  lat.  59°  10'  N. 

Emberiza  cioides. 

(Dr.  Theel   mentions   the   Siberian    Meadow-Bunting   at 

« 

Krasnoyarsk.) 

Emberiza  spoduckphala. 

(Dr.  Theel,  at  Krasnoyarsk  and  lat.  6P  25'  N.) 

58.  Emberiza  aureola. 

Yellow- breasted  Buntings  were  very  numerous  around 
Yeniseisk.  They  arrived  nearly  a  fortnight  later  than  the 
Yellow  Buntings,  and  did  not  appear  to  be  yet  nesting  when 
I  left  Yeniseisk  on  June  9th.  The  males  were  very  tame, 
and  sat  singing  their  monotonous  song  everywhere ;  but  it 
was  not  until  some  days  later  that  I  was  able  to  procure  a 
female. 

Emberiza  rustica. 

Seebohm  obtained  a  Rustic  Bunting  in  lat.  02''  N.,  but  in 
spite  of  a  careful  search  I  failed  to  see  any. 

59.  ^Emberiza  pusilla. 

In  1895  I  did  not  meet  with  Little  Buntings  until  I  reached 
Toorukhansk  on  my  passage  north,  but  in  1897  I  shot  one 
at  Yeniseisk,  and  did  not  observe  them  again  tilt  I  found 
them  nesting  near  Toorukhansk.  After  this  they  were  very 
common  till  I  reached  the  Brekhoffski  Islands,  on  one  of 
which  I  found  them  busily  feeding  their  young  (July  25th). 
Seebohm  observed  Little  Buntings  up  to  about  the  same 
latitude  (71°  N.),  but  not  upon  those  islands. 

I    now    possess,  with    those    obtained    in    1893,   sixteen 
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clutches  of  these  eggs^  no  two  of  which  chisoly  resemble 
each  other.  Three  are  of  the  type  of  the  Reed-Bunting; 
one  has  some  resemblance  in  markings  and  colour  to  an  egg  of 
£.  spodocephala ;  another,  Mr.  Dresser  states,  has  a  resem- 
blance to  the  green  type  of  E.  rustica,  but  is  more  brown  in 
tinge;  three  are  of  the  Reed-Bunting  type  but  rufous  in 
tinge,  and  one  of  these  has  very  few  of  the  scratchy  markings 
so  characteristic  of  E.  schaeniclus.  The  nests  were  always 
lined  with  fine  dry  grass,  with  the  exception  of  one,  which 
contained  a  few  reindeer-hairs.  The  greatest  number  of 
eggs  was  six,  and  this  number  was  found  on  three  occasions. 
The  song  of  the  Little  Bunting  is  pleasanter  than  that  of 
most  Buntings. 

60.  *Embrriza  schceniclus. 

It  was  only  at  Yermakovo,  just  north  of  the  Arctic  circle, 
that  I  saw  the  Keed-Bunting,  though  I  have  no  doubt  it  is 
common  in  other  parts,  as  both  Seebohm  and  Dr.  Theel 
observed  it  elsewhere  in  the  Yenisei  valley. 

The  only  nest  found  was  built  on  the  top  of  a  willow- 
stump.  I  saw  nothing  of  the  smaller  E,  polaris,  of  which 
Seebohm  obtained  two  specimens  on  the  Arctic  circle. 

EmBERJZA  POLARIS. 

(Seebohm,  at  Koorayika.) 

61.  *Calcarius  lapponicus. 

I  found  Lapland  Buntings  common  and  nesting  as  far 
north  as  we  went  (lat.  72°  SO'  N,)  ;  but  did  not  observe  them 
at  Yeniseisk,  as  in  1895. 

62.  *Plkctrophenax  nivalis. 

Golchika  was  the  first  place  at  which  I  saw  Snow-Buntings  ; 
two  nests  were  found  under  logs  of  drift-wood. 

63.    AlAUDA  ARVENSIS. 

There  was  only  one  place  in  which  I  saw  Sky-Larks,  and 
that  was  on  the  meadow-land  near  Yeniseisk,  where  I  also 
saw  the  Richard^s  Pipits. 

64.  Otocorys  alpestris. 

Shore-Larks  pass  through  Yeniseisk  on  rai«:ration  in  small 
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mj  supposed  eggs  of  1895  beyond  doubt,  can  readily  be  dis- 
tingaished  from  those  of  other  Thrushes  nesting  in  the  same 
locality  by  their  pale  greyish-blue  ground-colour  and  distinct 
spots.  Four  of  my  clutches  somewhat  resemble  ef^  of  the 
Mistle-Thrushy  one  of  which  has  the  blue  rather  darker  than 
the  remainder ;  in  another  the  eggs  are  very  small  and  very 
pale  bluish  white  in  ground-colour;  one  clutch  has  the 
ground-colour  very  pale  blue-green  and  is  covered  all  over 
the  surface  of  the  shell  with  minute  reddish  spots. 

I  have  never  observed  this  Thrush  in  the  pine-forest,  but 
always  in  the  willows  fringing  the  shore  and  islands,  on  the 
topmost  boughs  of  which  the  male  sits  and  whistles  a  few 
rich  notes,  without  any  variation,  but  darts  down  out  of  sight 
at  the  slightest  alarm.  It  is  rather  later  in  nesting  than 
the  other  Thrushes,  and  was  not  seen  at  Yeniseisk.  The 
nest  is  of  the  usual  type  :  a  rather  untidy  structure  of  dry 
grass,  built  in  the  fork  of  a  willow  a  few  feet  from  the 
ground,  not  so  bulky  as  a  Fieldfare's,  with  a  scanty  wall  of 
mud  and  an  inner  lining  of  coarse  dry  grass.  The  eggs 
measure  from  1*02  in.  long  by  *78  in.  broad  to  1*18  iu.  long 
by  '87  in.  broad. 

TURDUS  NAUMANMI. 

(Dr.  Theel,  at  Yeniseisk  and  Doodinka.) 

8.  ''^Saxicola  (enanthe. 

A  few  Wheatears  were  observed  at  Yeniseisk,  and  they 
became  common  again  below  the  forest,  eggs  being  taken  at 
Golchika  from  under  a  log  of  drift-wood. 

9.  Pratincola  MAURA.     Eastcm  Stonechat. 

10.   *RUTICILLA  PHCENICURUS. 

Redstarts  were  nesting  at  Yeniseisk,  but  were  not  seen 
elsewhere. 

11.  *Cyanecula  suecica. 

Bluethroats  were  common  all  down  the  river  to  lat. 
69°  4(y  N. 

12.  Calliope  camchatkensis. 

The  Ruby-throated  Warbler  was  not  i  3o 
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71.    CORVUS  CORAX. 

Ravens  were  oeeasionallv  seen  in  the  forest. 

72.  Cypselus  apus  ? 

A  pair  of  Swifts  flew  over  me  near  Yeniseisk,  which  maj 
have  belonged  to  this  or  the  following  species.  Dr.  Theel 
reports  C  apus  at  Krasnoyarsk  and  in  lat.  65°  35'  N. 

73.  AcANTHYLLis  CAUDACUTA.     Ncedle-tailcd  Swift. 
Mr.  Kibort  showed  me  a  skin  obtained  in  Krasnoyarsk. 

74.  Caprimulohs  europ^bus.     Nightjar. 
Not  seen  in  1897, 

PiCUS  MARTIUS. 

(Dr.  Theel,  at  Krasnoyarsk  and  lat.  59"  10*  N.) 

75.  Dendrocopus  major.     Great  Spotted  Woodpecker. 
Common  aronnd  Yeniseisk. 

76.  Dendrocopus  pipra. 

The  Siberian  Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker  did  not  appear 
to  be  so  numerous  as  the  preceding  species. 

77.    PiCOIDES  TRIDACTYLUS. 

It  was  not  until  my  return  journey  that  I  was  able  to  add 
the  Three-toed  Woodpecker  to  my  1897  list. 

Gecinus  canus  ? 

(Dr.  Theel,  at  Krasnoyarsk.) 

78.  Iynx  torquilla. 

Wrynecks  were  first  heard  on  May  20th,  but  only  at 
Yeniseisk. 

Upupa  epops. 

(Dr.  Theel,  at  Krasnoyarsk.) 

79.    CUCULUS  CANORUS. 

The  Cuckoo  announced  its  arrival  at  Yeniseisk  on  May 
22nd  and  soon  became  common.  It  was  last  seen  at  the 
Monastery  (lat.  66°  N.),  where  I  shot  a  bird  in  the  act  of 
uttering  the  '' hoo,  hoo"  sound  attributed  by  Seebohm 
to    the    Himalayan    Cuckoo ;    it    proved,    however,    to    be 
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C  canortis,  which  is  the  only  species  I  have  obtained  on  the 
Yenisei. 

80.  *Asio  OTUs.     Long-eared  Owl. 

81.  *Asio  ACciPiTRiNUs.     Short-carcd  Owl. 

82.  Syrnium  uralense. 

Mr.  Kitmanoff^  the  curator  of  the  museum  at  Yeniseisk^ 
showed  me  a  skin  of  the  Ural  Owl  that  had  been  recently 
killed  at  the  gold-mines  near  Yeniseisk,  and  also  from  the 
same  locality  two  skins  ( (J  &  ?  )  of  the  following  species. 

83.  Syrnium  lapfonicum.     Lapp  Owl. 

Surma  ulula.     Hawk-Owl. 
(Dr.  Theel.) 

84.  Nyctea  scandiaca. 

There  were  many  Snowy  Owls  sitting  on  the  hummocks 
on  the  islands  in  the  estuary^  but  as  we  could  not  find  a  nest 
I  concluded  they  were  not  breeding  this  year,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  lemmings ;  for  where  these  had  been  running 
about  in  all  directions  two  years  before^  there  was  not  one 
to  be  seen  in  1897.  I  secured  an  almost  entirely  white  Snowy 
Owl^  which  had  eaten  off  the  head  of  a  Brent  Goose  that 
I  had  left  by  its  eggs,  as  a  mark  to  find  them  on  my  return. 

Bubo  ignavus. 

(Dr.  Theel,  at  Krasnoyarsk.) 

85.  Circus  iERUoiNosus.     Marsh- Harrier. 

Circus  cyaneus  ? 

(Dr.  Theel,  in  lat.  61°  N.) 

86.  *BUTE0  desbrtorum. 

On  my  return  from  Yeniseisk  to  Krasnoyarsk  I  frequently 
saw  Rufous  Buzzards  by  the  roadside,  sometimes  perched 
upon  the  telegraph-poles. 

87.  *Archibuteo  lagopus. 

On  landing  in  lat.  69*^  40'  N.  we  were  not  greeted  by  the 
cry  of  Bough-legged  Buzzards  this  year,  as  we  were  in  1895. 
It  seems  that  the  places  of  those  we  shot  two  years  before  had 
not  been  filled  by  others;  and  the  same  thing  applies  to  the 
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Red-breasted  Oeese  and  Peregrines,  for  we  went  some  distance 
along  the  slope  of  the  cliSs  without  seeing  any  of  these  birds. 
I  found  only  one  Rough-legged  Buzzard^s  nest  on  this 
expedition. 

88.  Ualiaetus  albicilla. 

While  steaming  up  the  river  in  the  s.s.  'Yenisei'  I  often 
saw  a  White-tailed  Eagle  flying  along  the  river-bank  in  the 
forest  district,  and  one  flew  across  the  tundra  to  an  island  in 
lat.  69°  4(y  N. 

ASTUR  PALU.MBARIUS. 

(Dr.  Theel,  at  Krasnoyarsk.) 

89.  ACCIPITER  NISUS. 

The  only  Sparrow-Hawk  I  saw  was  one  which  I  shot  on  a 
fence  in  a  village  in  lat.  66°  N. 

90.  MiLVUS  MIGRANS? 

A  Black  Kite  flrw  over  our  steamer  when  nearing  Yeniseisk 
on  my  return. 

91.  FaLCO  URALENSIS  ? 

On  three  occasions  a  large  grey  bird  of  prey  flew  past  nie 
while  I  was  either  busy  packing  away  a  specimen  or  getting 
into  a  boat^  so  that  I  was  never  able  to  get  a  shot  at  it. 
Mr.  Dresser  tells  me  it  probably  was  the  pale  Ural  form  of 
Falco  gyrfalco, 

W^hile  steaming  down  the  river  a  large  grey  bird  crossed 
ahead  of  us,  going  through  the  most  extraordinary  per- 
formance ;  it  would  rise  quickly  into  the  air,  turn  completely 
over  back  dowi\ward,  descend  headlong  for  some  yards,  and 
then  rise  up  again  flapping  its  wings  continuously ;  and  this 
went  on  till  the  opposite  shore  was  reached,  quite  two  miles 
away. 

92.  *Falco  pereorinus.     Peregrine. 

93.  Falco  subbuteo. 

Hobbies  were  seei  only  at  Yeniseisk. 

91.    1\\LC0  .f:SALON. 

Only  a  single  Merlin  was  seen  on  one  of  the  Brckhoff:ski 
Islands. 
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95.    *PaLCO  VKSPEHTINU8. 

Five  uests  were  fouud  belonging  to  the  Red-legged  Falcon 
at  Yeniseisk,  where  the  birds  are  common,  but  this  place 
appears  to  be  near  the  northern  limit  of  their  range.  Their 
ordinary  cry  is  a  long  "  cheet,  cheat/'  but  their  alarm-cry 
when  their  nest  is  approached  becomes  a  short  and  quickly- 
repeated  "  chi,  chi,  chi,  chi/' 

96.  *Falco  tinnunculus. 

Kestrels  were  fairly  numerous  and  nesting  at  Yeniseisk, 
but  scarcer  than  the  preceding  species. 

PaNDION  HALIAETUS. 

(Dr.  Theel,  at  Krasnoyarsk  and  lat.  61®  N.) 

97.  BoTAUKUs  sTELLARis.     Bittcm. 

ClCONIA  NIGRA. 

(Dr.  Theel,  at  Krasnoyarsk  and  Yeniseisk.) 

98.  ^Anser  segetum. 

The  Bean -Goose  is  the  most  numerous  of  the  Geese  on 
the  Yenisei  up  to  about  lat.  72°  N.,  beyond  which  it  is 
replaced  by  the  following  species. 

99.  ^Anser  albifrons.  » 
The  White-fronted  Goose  nests  in  considerable  numbers 

on  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  both  parent  birds 
are  usually  found  at  the  nest. 

100.  ^Bernicla  brenta. 

The  Brent  Goose  also  nests  on  the  islands  north  of 
Golchika;  these  being  generally  inhabited  by  either  the 
Brent  or  the  White-fronted  Geese,  but  seldom  by  both  species. 
The  Brent,  which  is  here  the  form  with  dark  underparts, 
lines  its  nest,  containing  from  three  to  five  eggs,  with  far 
more  down  than  the  other  Geese  place  in  theirs.  The 
sitting  bird  often  remained  on  its  nest  with  its  neck  stretched 
out  along  the  ground  until  I  was  within  a  few  yards  of  it. 

101.  ^Bernicla  ruficollis. 

The  lled-breasted  Goose  appears  to  be  exceedingly  local 
on  the  Yenisei,  and  in  1895  we  had  evidently  ''killed  the 
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Geese  which  laid  the  golden  eggs/^  for  I  found  no  nesta  in 
1897  in  the  place  where  we  had  foatid  four  nests  on  our 
previous  visit. 

Cygnus  musicus? 

(Dr.  Theel  records  it  at  Krasnoyarsk  and  Yegarka,  lat. 
67°  25'  N.) 

102.    *CyGNU8  BEWICKI. 

Eggs  and  young  in  down  of  the  Bewick's  Swan  were  taken 
on  the  Brekhoffski  Islands.  This  was  the  only  Swan  I  was 
able  to  identify  on  the  Yenisei. 

103.  Anas  boscas. 

A  few  Mallards  were  seen  at  Yeniseisk. 

104.  Spatula  clypbata. 

A  single  Shoveler  flew  past  me  at  Yeniseisk. 

105.  ''^QUERQUEDCLA  CRECCA. 

Teal  were  numerous  up  to  lat.  70°  30'  N. 

106.  QUERQVEDULA  CIRCIA. 

I  did  not  observe  the  Garganey  in  1897,  as  I  did  in 
1895. 

107.  QUERQUEDULA  FORMOSA. 

Near  Yeniseisk  a  male  fiaikal  Teal  was  shot  at  daybreak^ 
and  a  few  others  seen  in  the  same  district,  where  this  hand- 
some Duck  was  well  known  to  a  local  flight-shooter,  who 
said  it  nested  there.  The  call-note  resembles  the  word 
''  clock,  clock.'' 

108.  *DaFILA  ACUTA. 

Pintails  extended  from  Yeniseisk  up  to  lat.  72^  N. 

109.  *MaRECA  PENELOPE.      Wigcou. 

110.  *Fuligula  marila. 
Scaups  nest  up  to  lat.  70°  45'  N. 

111.    FULIOULA  CRISTATA. 

1  saw  only  one  Tufted  Duck  at  Yermakovo,  a  short  distance 
north  of  the  Arctic  circle. 
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112.  ''^Clanqula  qlaucion. 

Goldeneyes  are  very  common  at  Yeniseisk  and  are  fre- 
quently shot,  with  the  help  of  wooden  decoys,  by  the  local 
flightshooters. 

113.  ^Harelda  qlacialis.     Long-tailed  Duck. 

114.  Somat£ria  mollissima. 

I  only  once  saw  Eider  Dunks  flying  down  the  Golchika 
river  in  a  small  flock. 

115.    SoMAT£RIA  SPECTABILIS. 

King-Eiders  ^lere  noticed  in  1895  only. 

116.  (Edemia  fusca.     Velvet  Scoter. 

117.  ^(Edemia  nigra.     Scoter. 

118.  Merous  serrator. 

A  pair  of  Mergansers  were  seen  at  a  lake  where  a  pair 
were  seen  two  years  before. 

119.  Merous  merganser. 

Goosanders  were  occasionally  seen,  but  no  specimen  was 
obtained. 

120.  Merous  albellus. 

My  man  brought  me  a  Smew  at  Toorukhansk  that  he  had 
shot,  and  I  afterwards  saw  three  males  on  a  lake  somewhat 
lower  down  the  river,  but  we  did  not  find  any  eggs. 

COLUMBA  CENAS? 

(Dr.  Theel,  at  Krasnoyarsk.) 

CoLUMBA  PALUMBUS. 

(Dr.  Theel,  at  Krasnoyarsk.) 

CoLUMBA  QELASTES. 

(Dr.  Theel,  in  lat.  59°  10  N.) 

Perdix  cinerea  f 

(Dr.  Theel,  at  Krasnoyarsk.) 

COTURNIX  COMMUNIS. 

(Dr.  Theel,  in  lat.  61°  N.) 
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121.    LaOOPUS  KUPESTKIS. 

Not  obtained  on  this  expedition,  but  in  1895  specimens  in 
winter  plumage  were  shot  at  Golchika. 

122.  *Lagopu8  albus.     Willow-Grouse. 
All  the  white-winged  Grouse  I  shot  in  1897  belonged  to 
this  species.     Two  nests  contained  eleven  eggs  in  each. 

123.    *BoNASA   BETULINA. 

Hazel-Grouse  were  common  in  the  forest.  I  shot  a  few 
by  calling  them  within  range  with  a  whistle.  They  are  the 
grey  form  of  the  Hazel-Grouse. 

124.  Tetrao  TETRix.     IHack  Grouse. 

Tetrao  urogallus. 

(Seebohm,  at  the  Koorayika  river.) 

125.  Crex  pratensis 

I  stalked  a  Land-rail  at  Yatsova  (lat.  &f  KV  N.),  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  to  within  a  yard  of  it  in  the  dusk^  and 
watched  it  for  some  time  making  the  well-known  noise. 

FULICA  ATRA. 

(Dr.  Theel,  at  Krasnoyarsk.) 

126.  Grus  communis. 

Cranes  were  migrating  northward  over  Yeniseisk  on  May 
16th^  and  I  saw  ten  feeding  on  a  meadow  close  to  a  village 
a  few  hundred  versts  lower  down  the  river. 

127.  *Charadrius  pluvialis.     Golden  Plover. 

128.  *Charadrius  fulvus. 

One  nest  with  eggs  of  the  Eastern  Golden  Plover  was 
found  near  Golchika^  and  another  with  two  eggs  and  two 
young  in  down.  I  succeeded  in  hatching  out  the  two  eggs, 
and  thus  have  four  young  in  down,  which  agree  very  closely 
with  the  young  in  down  of  Ch,  pluvialis,  but  as  a  rule  have 
the  sides  of  the  head  and  cheeks  less  marked  with  black  than 
in  that  species :  the  upper  parts  are  quite  as  yellow  as  in  the 
most  richly-coloured  specimens  of  Ch,  pluvialis,  and  the 
yellowish- white  band  across  the  hind-neck  is  rather  larger 
and  more  clearly  defined  in  the  Asiatic  bird. 
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129.  ^Squatarola  helvetica. 

The  Grey  Plovers  which  nest  near  Golchika  evidently 
reach  their  nesting-grounds  by  migrating  down  the  river, 
for  I  saw  about  ten  Grey  Plovers  at  V6rogova  (lat.  61°  N.) 
on  June  11th.  Although  we  found  four  nests  two  years 
previously,  I  did  not  find  any  in  1897,  and  certainly  saw  far 
fewer  birds  on  the  marshes  near  Golchika,  where  they  were 
breeding  in  1895.     I  noticed  none  further  north. 

130.    *^GIAL1TIS  CURONICA. 

I  first  observed  Lesser  Ringed  Plovers  on  June  7th  at 
Yeniseisk  with  a  few  Little  Stints,  and  shot  one  of  them. 
A  few  more  were  seen  at  the  first  village  at  which  we  stopped 
after  leaving  Yeniseisk. 

131.  iEoTALiTis  HiATicuLA.     Ringed  Plover. 

132.    ^EUDROMIAS  MORINELLUS. 

I  shot  a  solitary  Dotterel  at  Yeniseisk  on  June  7th, 
but  did  not  meet  with  any  more  till  I  reached  lat.  69°40'  N. 

133.  Vanellus  qregarius. 

At  Vorogova  on  June  11th,  in  lat.  61°  N.,  I  shot  a  Sociable 
Plover,  which  was  in  the  company  of  about  ten  Grey  Plovers, 
and  was  no  doubt  a  straggler. 

Vanellus  cristatus. 

(Dr.  Theel,  at  Krasnoyarsk.) 

134.  Strepsilas  interpres. 

I  was  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  find  a  Turnstone^s 
nest  on  the  islands  below  Golchika,  where  several  of  these 
birds  were  seen. 

135.    HiEMATOPUS  OSTRALEGUS. 

Oyster-catchers  were  observed  on  the  Yenisei  only  in 
1895. 

136.  ^Phalaropus  hyperboreus. 

Red-necked  Phalaropes  extended  as  far  north  as  we  were 
able  to  go  (lat.  72°  5(y  N.) .     Several  nests  were  found. 

137.  *Phalaropus  fulicarius. 

I  had  hoped  to  find  another  nest  of  Grey  Phalarope's  eggs, 
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but  was  doomed  to  disappointment.     I  did  not  see  any  birds 
till  I  was  north  of  Golchika^  and  then  they  were  scarce. 

138.  *Gallinaoo  major. 

The  Double  Suipe  first  appeared  at  Yeniseisk  on  May  19th. 
Its  range  extends  to  the  most  northern  islands  of  the 
Brekhoffski  group  (lat.  7V  N.). 

139.  *Gallinago  ccelestis. 

The  Common  Suipe  was  first  procured  at  Yeniseisk  on  the 
same  date  as  the  Double  Snipe  ;  it  is  rarer  than  either 
G.  major  or  G.  stenura.  No  nests  were  found  by  us  in  either 
year  that  I  was  on  the  Yenisei^  but  Seebohm  obtaind  one 
nest  in  lat.  67°  N. 

140.  *Gallinago  stenura. 

On  May  28th,  at  Yeniseisk,  I  found  the  first  Snipers  nest 
with  three  eggs,  and  returning  on  the  following  day  I  flushed 
the  bird  from  the  nest ;  she  only  flew  a  few  yards  and  alighted 
on  the  ground,  where  I  promptly  shot  her,  and  was  pleased 
to  find  that  it  was  a  Pin-tailed  Suipe  ($),  aud  that  the 
fourth  egg  had  been  laid.  Seebohm  was  therefore  mistaken 
in  his  supposition  that  this  Snipe  does  not  breed  south  of  the 
Arctic  circle.  I  afterwards  found  three  more  nests  :  one  at  the 
monastery  (lat.  65^40'  N.)  and  the  other  two  on  the  tundra. 
Two  of  these  nests  contained  four  eggs,  and  the  other  two 
Qgg9.  They  differ  considerably  from  eggs  of  the  Common 
Snipe  in  being  larger,  having  the  ground-colour  as  in  eggs 
of  the  Double  Snipe,  and  being  much  more  richly  marked. 
The  markings  are  in  almost  all  cases  very  profuse  at  the 
larger  end,  and  in  some  confluent.  The  eggs  measure 
1-59  in.  by  124  in.,  161  in.  by  1-12  in.,  1-66  in.  by  12  in., 
and  1-74  in.  by  1*18  in. 

I  never  heard  the  Pin-tailed  Snipe  utter  any  call  when 
rising  from  its  nest,  but  its  "drumming^'  sounds  like 
bubbling  water,  while  it  is  continued  much  longer  and  is  far 
louder  than  the  drumming  of  the  Common  Snipe.  The  bird 
works  its  way  to  a  considerable  height  and  then  descends 
rapidly,  *^drumming  "  as  it  goes ;  if  close  overhead  the  noise 
is  terrific.     It  is  a  far  easier  bird  to  shoot  than  our  Common 
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Snipe^  the  flight  being  heavier  and  more  like  ithat  of  the 
Double  Snipe. 

Gallinaoo  oallinula. 
(Dr.  Theel,  at  Krasnoyarsk.) 

SCOLOPAX  RUSTICDLA. 

(Dr.  Theel,  at  Krasnoyarsk  and  Yeniseisk.) 

141.    *TrINGA  ALPINA. 

Dunlins  pass  on  their  northern  migration  through  Yeni- 
seisk, where  I  first  saw  them^  on  May  28th,  with  some 
Ringed  Plovers.     I  afterwards  took  eggs  at  Golchika. 

142.  *Tringa  minuta. 

I  found  Little  Stints  extremely  abundant  at  Golchika  and 
on  the  islands  and  tundra  north  of  that  place.  I  found 
eighteen  nests,  one  of  which  contained  seven  eggs,  but  three 
of  these  diifered  very  much  from  the  other  four,  and  were 
probably  laid  by  some  other  bird.  Three  females  and  two 
males  were  shot  from  their  eggs. 

143.  ^RiNOA  TEMMiNCKi.     Temmiuck's  Stint. 

144.  *Tringa  subarquata. 

In  August  1895  I  found  Curlew-Sandpipers  in  small 
family-parties  on  the  islands  iu  the  delta  of  the  Yenisei,  and 
shot  birds  of  the  year,  which  I  considered  had  probably  been 
hatched  not  very  far  off.  It  was  principally  the  chance  of 
being  able  to  reach  their  nesting-grounds  that  induced  me 
to  risk  being  too  early  for  many  of  the  birds  to  be  found 
nesting  in  the  forest-region,  by  hurrying  on  down  the  river 
as  fast  as  the  rapidly  retreating  ice  would  allow.  Much 
interest  is  attached  to  this  bird,  owing  to  its  nesting-grounds 
having  been  a  secret  for  so  long,  and  I  therefore  give  the 
notes  on  my  success  in  full. 

July  3rd  found  us  under  way  early,  and  proceeding  down- 
stream from  Golchika  until  we  were  prevented  from  going 
on  by  ice  almost  completely  blocking  further  progress ;  we 
therefore  turned  back  and  anchored  close  to  one  of  the 
islands,  which  was  composed  of  soft  tundra-land  with  a  rocky 
shore;    I  hurried    ashore^  accompanied   by    McGarry  and 

2n2 
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Hansen  (the  mate  of  our  steamer).  The  first  birds  seen  on 
landing  were  Little  Stints^  Snow-Buntings  and  Lapland 
Buntings^  and  several  Richardson^s  Skuas  were  flying  about 
over  the  centre  of  the  island.  Brent  Geese^also  were  plen- 
tiful^ and  I  soon  found  a  nest  with  four  eggs.  While 
walking  across  the  island,  McGarry  called  out  to  me  that 
there  was  a  Sandpiper  in  sight ;  I  hurried  up  to  him  and 
was  delighted  to  see  a  Curlew-Sandpiper.  I  sent  the  other 
two  men  away  and  lay  down  to  watch  the  bird,  which  stood 
still  for  some  time,  then  flew  some  distance  away,  and  I  lost 
sight  of  it  among  some  Turnstones.  After  joining  the  other 
men,  I  followed  a  little  flock  of  four  Curlew-Sandpipers 
that  flew  past,  and  shot  a  couple  of  females  at  one  shot  as 
they  were  washing  themselves  at  the  edge  of  a  small  lake. 

We  walked  on  in  pursuit  of  a  Snowy  Owl,  which  proved 
as  wild  as  usual,  and  then  returned  to  the  Curlew-Sandpiper 
ground.  We  again  saw  the  bird  near  the  same  spot,  so 
Hansen  and  I  lay  down  to  watch  it,  while  the  mosquitoes 
did  their  worst.  The  bird  stood  for  some  time  watching  us 
and  then  began  running  about;  it  was  very  difiicult  to  keep 
it  in  sight,  for  it  took  advantage  of  every  little  hollow  to  run 
in  and  every  little  ridge  to  hide  behind.  It  then  flew  to 
another  place  and  did  the  same  thing  again,  so  I  asked 
Hansen  to  get  up  and  walk  away.  The  bird  remained 
quite  motionless,  watching  him  go,  and  then  ran  backwards 
and  forwards,  and  finally  stopped  still  behind  a  small  tuft  of 
grass.  After  waiting  for  some  minutes,  I  raised  my  head 
slightly  ;  the  bird  instantly  flew  ofi*  and  stood  watching,  but 
as  it  saw  nothing  moving  it  began  running  about  again  and 
settled  down  in  the  same  spot ;  then  I  felt  sure  I  had  a  nest 
safe,  but  to  make  doubly  sure  I  went  through  the  same 
performance  again,  a  shower  of  rain  no  doubt  hastening 
matters,  and  this  time  I  distinctly  saw  the  bird  shuffle  the 
eggs  under  it.  I  jumped  up,  shot  the  bird  as  it  ran  away, 
and  soon  had  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  the  first  authentic 
eggs  of  the  Curlew-Sandpiper. 

The  bird,  which  proved  to  be  the  female,  remained  silent 
throughout ;  at  one  time  I  thought  I  heard  it  make  a  sound 
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like  a  DuqIId^  but  as  I  afterwards  saw  Dunlins  close  by,  I 
was  probably  mistaken. 

The  nest  was  a  rather  deep  hollow  amongst  the  reindeer- 
moss  in  an  open  space  on  a  ridge  of  ground  somewhat  drier 
than  the  surrounding  swampy  tundra,  in  much  the  same 
sort  of  place  as  that  generally  chosen  by  a  Grey  Plover. 

The  four  eggs,  which  were  slightly  incubated,  resemble 
those  of  the  Common  Snipe,  except  in  size,  and  also  some 
eggs  of  the  Purple  Sandpiper.  They  measure  from  1*4  in. 
to  1'47  in.  in  length,  by  from  1  in.  to  1*02  in.  in  breadth. 
As  we  were  unable  to  find  another  nest,  although  we  devoted 
several  days  to  the  search,  I  imagine  we  were  on  the  extreme 
western  fringe  of  the  breeding-grounds  of  this  species. 

The  eggs  have  been  figured  in  the  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1897, 
p.  890,  pi.  li.  figs.  1-4. 

145.  ^Machetes  fuqnax. 

I  met  with  Ruffs  at  Yeniseisk  and  as  far  north  as  I  went. 

146.  Calidris  arenaria. 

I  had  hoped  that  if  able  to  get  eggs  of  the  Curlew-Sand- 
piper, I  might  find  those  of  the  Sanderling  also,  because  I  had 
shot  young  birds  of  the  year  in  1895  at  Kuzkin  Island ;  but 
apparently  this  species  nests  even  further  north  than  Tringa 
subarquata,     I  did  not  obtain  a  single  example  on  this  visit. 

147.  TOTANUS  hypoleucus. 

Common  Sandpipers  were  plentiful  at  Yeniseisk,  and  were 
almost  daily  seen  along  the  shore  of  the  river  up  to  the 
Arctic  circle. 

148.  *ToTANUS  OCHROPUS. 

Green  Sandpipers  were  common  at  Yeniseisk. 

149.  *ToTANUS  GLAREOLA. 

There  were  no  Wood-Sandpipers  to  be  found  nesting  near 
Toorukhansk,  where  I  had  taken  their  eggs  from  old  Field, 
fares'  nests  two  years  before.  A  Sandpiper's  e^g  and  a 
Fieldfare's  egg  were  found  in  the  same  nest,  but  I  had  no 
opportunity  of  seeing  if  the  bird  was  a  Wood-Sandpiper  or 
a  Green  Sandpiper. 
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150.  TOTANUS  Fuscua. 

A  single  example  of  the  Spotted  Redshank  was  shot  on 
Aug.  9th.  The  legs  of  this  bird  are  alternately  red  and 
blacky  having  two  broad  bands  of  black  above  and  below  the 
knees,  leaving  the  knees  and  feet  red. 

151.  ToTANUS  CANESCENS. 

I  saw  a  few  Greenshanks  at  Yeniseisk,  and  one  at  the  edge 
of  the  same  pool  where  I  shot  one  on  my  previous  visit. 

152.  ^EREKIA  CINEREA. 

Terek  Sandpipers  appeared  on  June  5th  at  Yeniseisk ;  we 
had  not  seen  these  Sandpipers  so  far  south  iD  1895. 

153.  *LlMOSA  LAPPONICA. 

Although  we  obtained  two  clutches  of  eggs  of  the  Bar- 
tailed  Godwit  in  1895^  we  did  not  find  any  nest  in  1897, 
possibly  because  we  had  not  the  time  to  devote  to  such  a 
long  search  as  is  required  to  find  a  nest  of  this  bird. 

154.  NUMENIUS  ARQUATA  f 

155.  ^Sterna  macrura. 

Arctic  Terns  were  common  and  nesting  at  Golchika  and 
on  the  islands  in  the  estuary. 

156.  Sterna  longifennis. 

At  Yeniseisk  I  shot  one  of  these  Terns  on  May  25th^ 
having  the  bill  black  with  a  little  red  at  the  base,  and  the 
legs  dull  red;  and  at  Toorukhausk  on  June  17th  I  shot  one 
of  a  pair  having  a  black  bill  and  dark  red  legs. 

157.  'Larus  canus. 

All  the  Common  Gulls  that  I  shot  on  the  Yenisei  on  both 
journeys  had  the  bill  plain  yellow,  without  the  greenish  base. 
They  had  arrived  at  Yeniseisk  before  us,  and  as  long  as  we 
remained  there  were  almost  daily  seen  flying  slowly  north- 
wards in  smaU  flocks.  In  the  forest-region  they  are  common, 
but  do  not  appear  to  extend  north  of  the  growth  of  trees. 

Larus  argentatus  ? 
(Dr.  Theel.) 
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158.  •LaRUS  A7FINIS. 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  my  notes  of  1895  concerning  this 
Gull. 

159.  LaRUS  7USCU8. 

No  further  example  of  the  Lesser  Black-backed  Oull  was 
obtained  in  1897. 

160.  LaRUS  MARIN  us? 

No  Gulls  resembling  L.  marinas  were  observed  in  1897. 

161.  *  Larus  glaucus. 

The  Glaucous  Gull  does  not  occur  south  of  Golchika. 
Eggs  were  taken  from  a  nest  on  a  ledge  of  rock  on  one  of 
the  islands  in  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Tliere  was  only  this 
one  pair  of  Glaucous  Gulls  amongst  a  large  colony  of 
L.  affinis  nesting  on  the  island. 

162.  ^Stercorarius  pomatorhinus. 

I  stopped  on  my  way  north  on  June  27th  at  the  island 
where  we  found  Pomatorhine  Skuas  nesting  in  1895,  on 
purpose  to  look  for  them  again,  but  there  were  no 
Skuas  there ;  nor  were  any  to  be  seen  when  I  revisited  the 
island  on  July  25th  on  my  return  journey.  A  single  bird 
at  Doodinka  was  the  sole  representative  of  the  species  seen. 

163.  "^Stercorarius  crepidatus. 

Richardson's  Skuas  appeared  to  be  the  only  Skuas  nesting 
in  1897  on  the  Yenisei,  and  of  these  but  two  nests  were 
found. 

164.  •Stercorarius  parasiticus. 

Although  we  frequently  found  the  nests  of  Buffon's 
Skuas  on  my  previous  journey,  we  saw  nothing  of  them  on 
this  occasion,  excepting  at  Golchika,  when  a  flock  of  twenty- 
two  passed  over  on  June  29th.  I  am  convinced  they  were  not 
breeding  this  year,  owing  to  the  almost  complete  absence  of 
lemmings ;  and  this  may  also  account  for  the  absence  of 
8,  pomatorhinus. 

165.    COLYMBUS  ADAMSI. 

A  Siberian  merchant,  living  at  Karaool,  gave  me  a  skin 
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of  the  White-billed  Northern  Diver  obtained  from  tbe 
Boganida  district.  He  told  me  that  the  bird  is  well-known 
far  away  on  the  tundra  to  the  east,  but  is  very  rare  on  the 
Yenisei. 

166.  *  CoLYMBus  ARCTicus.     Black-throatcd  Diver. 

167.    *  CoLYMBUS  SEPTENTKIONALIS. 

My  experience  differs  from  Seebohm's,  in  that  I  found 
the  Red-throated  Diver  much  commoner  than  the  Black- 
throated  Diver.  The  former  is  exceedingly  numerous  at 
Golchika. 


XLIV. — On  the  Psophia  obscura  of  Natterer  and  Pelzeln. 
By  P.  L.  Sclater,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

(Plate  XI.) 

In  the  account  of  the  Trumpeters  (Psophiidae)  in  the  British 
Museum  Catalogue  (vol.  xxiii.  p.  231),  Psophia  obscura  of 
Natterer  and  Pelzeln  has  been  united  to  P.  viridis  Spix. 
Knowing  full  well  the  almost  unfailing  accuracy  of  Natterer 
and  his  scrupulousness  in  naming  new  species  without  good 
reason,  I  was  always  of  opinion  that  some  mistake  had  been 
made  here ;  but,  no  specimens  of  either  of  these  species  being 
in  the  British  Museum  or  in  any  other  collection  in  England, 
I  have  until  quite  recently  been  unable  to  set  it  right.  I 
have  now  the  opportunity  of  doing  so,  through  the  kind 
assistance  of  my  excellent  correspondent  Dr.  Goeldi,  Director 
of  the  Museum  of  Pard.  During  a  recent  excursion  to  the 
Upper  Rio  Capim,  in  the  Province  of  Para,  Dr.  Goeldi 
obtained,  near  the  waterfall  of  Acary  Ussdna,  two  living 
examples  of  a  Trumpeter  and  two  dead  specimens,  and  has 
kindly  forwarded  to  me  one  of  the  latter,  from  which  the 
accompanying  figure  (Plate  XI.)  has  been  prepared.  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  I  think,  both  from  the  locality  and  from 
the  original  description,  that  these  birds  (which  Dr.  Goeldi 
informs  me  were  all  four  alike)  are  referable  to  Psophia 
obscura,  and  that  they  are  distinct  from  P.  viridis  Spix,  as  I 
will  proceed  to  show. 


) 
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Psophia  obscura  of  Natterer^s  MS.  Catalogue  was  first 
published  in  1857  by  Pelzeln  in  the  ^  Sitzungsberichte ' 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin  with  the  following 
characters : — 

^'  Ps.  capite,  collo,  alis,  uropygio  et  corpore  toto  subtus  nigris ; 
plumis  colli  inferioris  apice  nitore  violaceo  obsolete 
parum  conspicuo :  dorsi  pluinis  humeralibus  elongatis 
laxis  et  secuudariorum  umbrinorum  marginibus  viridibus 
in  fuscum  variantibus :  alarum  tectricibus  majoribus 
limbis  latis  nunc  viridibus  nunc  violaceis :  rostro  nigro 
viridi  paulum  notato :  pedibus  nigrescentibus  :  scutis 
tibiarum  et  interdum  scutis  tarsorum  in  marginibus 
cinereo-virescentibus/* 

Pelzeln  adds  the  following  remarks  : — 

"This  species  comes  much  nearer  P.  viridis  Spix  than 
P.  leucoptera,  but  differs  from  it  in  the  followiug  particulars. 
The  bill  in  all  its  dimensions  is  rather  smaller,  and  is  arched 
forward  from  the  commencement  of  the  head-feathers. 
The  nostrils  converge  strongly  towards  the  middle  line. 
The  colour  of  the  bill  is  blacky  with  some  green  spots, 
especially  in  front  of  the  nostrils  and  on  the  under  mandible. 
The  feathers  of  the  under-neck  are  much  looser  and  more 
divaricated  than  in  P.  viridis^  and  have  only  a  very  slight 
and  obsolete  violet  tinge.  Again,  the  green,  and  in  some 
places  violet,  edges  of  the  larger  wing-coverts  are  much 
less  shining  and  noticeable.  The  back,  the  lengthened 
shoulder-feathers,  and  the  edges  of  the  umber- brown  are 
green  glanced  with  brown,  so  that  the  last-named  colour  in 
certain  lights  predominates  on  the  back.  The  general  tone 
of  colour  is  far  darker  and  less  lively  than  in  P.  viridis,  A 
peculiar  appearance  is  produced  by  the  fact  that  the  shafts 
of  the  long  shoulder-feathers  and  of  the  green-edged 
secondaries  appear  to  be  very  finely  ringed  with  brown  in 
certain  lights.  The  colour  of  the  feet  is  blackish,  only  the 
scales  on  the  tibise  and  many  edgings  of  the  tarsal  scales 
being  of  a  bright  greenish  grey.**' 

Natterer  obtained  four  examples  of  this  species^  all  near 
Para.  Of  these  three  are  in  the  Imperial  Museum,  and  one 
was  rejected  as  useless.     His  notes  are  as  follows  : — 
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(1)  "Female,  6/7th  Jan.,  1835,  from  the  low  forest.  Iris 
dark  brown,  eye-ring  black.  Bill  black,  with  some  pale 
green  streaks  in  front  of  the  nostrils  and  at  the  back  of  the 
lower  mandible.  Feet  very  dark  blackish  grey,  only  the 
front  and  hind  scales  of  the  thighs  and  the  terminal  halves 
of  the  npper  shields  of  the  tarsi  pale  greyish  green.  Toes 
dark  grey.     Large  eggs  in  the  ovary.     Berries  in  the  crop. 

(2)  "Male  adult,  Jan.  28th,  from  the  high  forest,  where 
this  bird  lives  on  the  ground  in  small  flocks,  roosting  at 
night  on  the  trees.  Iris  dark  brown,  eye-ring  black.  Bill 
black,  slightly  tinged  with  green  :  upper  mandible  in  front 
of  the  nostriU,  edges  of  the  gape,  and  some  specks  on  the 
under  mandible  blackish  green.  Toes  and  claws  dark  brown. 
Scales  of  the  tarsus  dark  greenish  brown,  rather  bright  on 
their  edgings.  Naked  portion  of  the  tibia  bright  greenish 
grey.  The  tail  reaches  but  a  few  lines  beyond  the  tips  of 
the  wings.     Contents  of  crop,  berries. 

(3)  "  Male,  shot  Jan.  31st.  Toes  and  lower  halves  of  the 
tarsi  blacky  passing  upwards  into  blackish  brown  and  then 
into  greenish  brown,  and  becoming  dirty  grass-green  near  the 
tibiae.  Tibiae  blackish  brown,  but  the  scutes  greenish: 
hinder  tarsal  shields  also  green.  Bill  black,  almost  without 
any  green." 

The  following  notes  relate  to  the  two  specimens  of 
P.  vindis  likewise  procured  by  Natterer  :  — 

(1)  "Female,  Rio  Mamore,  Cachoeira  de  Guajara-gua^u, 
27th  Aug.,  1829,  from  a  flock  in  the  forest.  Eye  large,  iris 
dark  chestnut-brown;  hinder  half  of  bill  dirty  yellowish 
brown,  front  half  dirty  bluish  green.  Nostrils  pervious. 
Tongue  long,  small,  and  fleshy,  with  a  horny  tip.  Feet 
pale  greyish  green,  at  the  commencement  of  the  unfeathered 
portion  of  the  tibiae  more  of  a  yellowish  grey,  all  dusky. 
Tail  reaching  about  three  lines  beyond  the  wing-ends. 

(2)  "Female,  slightly  moulting,  Salto  Theotonio,  Nov.  1st, 
1829^  obtained  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Madeira,  on  the 
ground  in  dense  forest.  Iris  dark  brown,  eye-ring  black. 
Colour  of  bill  as  in  the  former  specimen,  but  nostril-pit  and 
space  between  that  and  the  front,  as  also  the  culmen  at  the 
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tip  and  a  long  stripe  on  the  edge  of  the  lower  mandible, 
blackish.  Sealed  portions  of  the  feet  and  toes  bluish  grey 
with  greenish  tinge ;  shielded  portions  pale  greyish  green, 
as  also  the  naked  parts  of  the  tarsi.  Tail  reaching  1  inch 
beyond  the  wing-ends.  This  bird  was  brought  in  wounded, 
and  when  handled  cried  '  gaa-gaa ' — and  at  the  same  time 
one  could  hear  an  indistinct  sound  in  the  belly.'' 

In  reply  to  enquiries^  Dr.  Finsch  kindly  informs  me  that 
two  examples  of  P.  obscura  are  in  the  Leyden  Museum. 
One  of  these  is  one  of  Natterer's  original  specimens  from 
Par^,  received  in  exchange  from  Vienna.  The  other,  from 
Temminck's  old  collection,  was  incorrectly  labelled  "  P.  ri- 
ridis ''  by  that  ornithologist,  but  agrees  nearly  with  Natterer's 
specimen.  It  was,  no  doubt,  this  wrong  determination  that 
led  Dr.  Bowdler  Sharpe  (Cat.  Birds,  xxiii.  p.  231)  to  unite 
P.  obscura  to  P.  viridis,  which  is  not  represented  in  the 
Leyden  Museum.  The  description  of  P.  viridis  in  the 
Catalogue  was  taken  from  the  Leyden  specimens,  and  there- 
fore belongs  to  P.  obscura*. 

The  type  of  P.  viridis  Spix  is,  I  believe,  at  Munich, 
where  I  think  I  remember  seeing  it  some  years  ago.  It  was 
obtained  at  Villa  Nova,  on  the  Upper  Amazon.  The  only 
other  specimens  of  P.  viridis  that  I  know  of  are  those 
obtained  by  Natterer,  as  recorded  by  Pelzeln  (see  above), 
on  the  Madeira  and  Rio  Mamore,  one  of  its  upper 
branches.  It  is  quite  likely  that  Spix's  specimen  was  not 
originally  from  Villa  Nova,  but  had  been  brought  there  from 
the  Rio  Madeira,  Villa  Nova  being,  as  Mr.  Bates  has  shown 
('Nat.  on  the  Amazons,'  i.  p.  283),  a  kind  of  emporium  of 
the  trade  of  that  river. 

In  reply  to  my  enquiries  at  Vienna,  Herr  Lorenz  has 
most  kindly  compared  the  specimens  of  P.  viridis  in  the 
Imperial  Collection  with  those  of  P.  obscura,  and  writes  as 
follows : — 

*  Since  these  paragraphs  were  written,  Dr.  Finsch  has  issued  his 
"  Note  on  Psophia  viridis  and  P.  obscura "  ('  Notes  Leyd.  Mus.'  vol.  xx. 
p.  81 ))  in  which  his  remarks,  communicated  to  me  bj  letter,  are  published 
in  print. — P.  L.  S. 
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"  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  send  you  notes  on  the 
differences  that  I  can  make  out  between  P.  obscura  and 
P.  viridis.  They  are  quite  distinct.  The  names  of  the 
colours  in  the  appended  diagnoses  are  taken  from  Ridgway's 
'  Nomenclature ' : — 


"  Ps.  OBSCURA. 

Upper  parts  blackish,  mixed  with 
dark  blue-green. 

Larger  coverts  with  a  dark  plum- 
purple  gloss  at  the  ends. 

Secondaries  blackish  brown. 

Scale-like  feathers  on  the  fore- 
neck   with  a  dusky  plum-purple 

glOBS. 

Bill  and  legs  in  the  stuffed  speci- 
mens blackish. 


Ps.  vmiDis. 

Upper  parts  brownish,  varying 
to  bright  parroi-green  or  grass- 
green. 

Purple  gloss  of  larger  wing- 
coverts  more  expanded,  brighter, 
more  bluish,  varying  to  green. 

Secondaries  clearer,  chocolate- 
brown. 

Scale-like  feathers  on  the  fore- 
neck  brighter,  more  glossy^  prune- 
or  dahlia-purple. 

Bill  and  legs  in  the  stuffed  speci- 
mens lighter,  brownish. '' 


After  this  I  think  it  will  be  allowed  that  P.  obscura, 
although  closely  allied  to  P.  viridis,  and  belonging  to  the 
same  section  of  the  genus^  is  specifically  distinct^  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  different  localities  of  the  two  species — 
P.  obscura  being  from  Lower  Amazonia^  and  P.  viridis 
from  the  far  interior  valley  of  the  Rio  Madeira. 

[Since  this  article  was  written  two  living  examples  of 
P.  obscura  have  been  acquired  by  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London,  and  are  now  in  the  Western  Aviary.  I  have  com- 
pared them  with  the  specimen  now  figured^  and  find  that 
they  agree  in  every  essential  particular. — P.  L.  S.,  9.  vii.  98.] 


XLV. — Field-notes  on  the  Land-birds  of  Sabaragamuwa 
Province,  Ceylon. — Part  IL  By  Frederick  Lewis,  A.C.F. 
Ceylon,  F.L.S. 

[Concluded  from  p.  356.] 

70.    CORONE  MACRORHYNCHA   (LcggC,  B.  of  C.  p.  346). 

An  abundant  species  in  the  province,  and  generally  dis- 
tributed up  to  3000  feet  altitude,  but  after  that  it  becomes 
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scarce  and  is  only  occasioDally  found.  In  the  dry  zone  it  is 
not  quite  so  common  as  in  the  moister  parts  of  Sabara- 
gamuwa^  but  as  it  to  a  great  extent  follows  man,  its  seeming 
decrease  of  numbers  is  possibly  in  proportion  to  sparse 
peopling  of  the  '^  Bintenna  *'  country. 

It  nests  in  tall  high  trees,  often  selecting  the  highest 
branches  of  cotton-trees  on  which  to  build  its  loosely-con- 
structed nest.  As  already  stated,  the  true  Indian  Koel 
deposits  its  eggs  in  the  nest  of  this  Crow,  and  it  is  noticeable 
that  whenever  the  opportunity  occurs  the  Black  Crow  never 
ceases  to  persecute  the  Koel,  which  it  naturally  regards  as 
its  enemy. 

This  species  quite  takes  the  place  of  C  splendens,  so 
common  on  the  Western-Province  coast. 

71.    CiSSA  ORNATA  (LcggC,  B.  of  C.  p.  353,  pi.  XV.). 

This  handsome  Jay  is  peculiar  to  Ceylon,  and  its  distri- 
bution in  the  province  is  somewhat  remarkable.  I  have  met 
with  it  at  the  highest  altitudes,  and  again  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills  on  the  confines  of  the  dry  zone.  Even  in  so  wet  a 
district  as  Bamberabolowa,  at  the  foot  of  the  Peak  range, 
I  have  found  it  common  and  nesting.  Again,  on  the  out- 
lying range  of  hills  that  jut  out  into  the  plains  from 
Rukwana  I  have  obtained  it,  but  the  limit  appears  to  be 
bounded  more  by  the  rainfall  than  by  altitude,  as  I  have 
found  it  nesting  at  1500  feet  and  at  4500  feet  above 
the  sea. 

The  nest  is  a  large  roughly-built  structure,  made  of  small 
sticks  and  twigs,  with  a  fairly  large  depression  in  the  middle, 
with  little  or  no  "  lining. '^  I  obtained  three  eggs  in  De» 
cember,  of  a  pale  bluish  ground-colour,  with  spots,  blotches, 
and  streaks  of  umber-brown,  that  fades  into  the  ground-colour 
in  places,  so  as  to  give  a  brownish-blue  tint. 

72.  Oriolus  melanocepbalus  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  357). 

A  common  bird  in  the  province,  but  more  abundant  in 
drier  parts  of  it  than  in  the  wet.  I  have  obtained  examples 
up  to  3000  feet,  but  have  not  seen  it  above  that  altitude. 
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73.  Graucalus  macii  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  360). 
Generally  confined  to  the  low  country,  where  the  rainfall  is 

moderate^  but  it  is  not  always  so  restricted.  I  have  obtained 
it  at  Balangoda  (1700  feet)  and  the  country  eastward,  and 
again  at  Yatiyantota,  in  the  valley  of  the  Kalani  river, 
and  frequently  in  the  K^galla  district^  where  it  is  fairly 
common . 

74.  Pericrocotus  flammeus  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  363). 
This  beautiful  Minivet  is  widely  distributed  in  the  province, 

ascending  to  the  Horton  Plaius,  but  it  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  particularly  common,  especially  as  in  the  south-west 
monsoon  it  becomes  scarce.  In  the  Balangoda  country  I 
found  it  plentiful  in  the  high  forests,  but  as  the  country  to 
the  east  is  now  open,  it  was  noticeable  that  these  Miaivets 
were  more  to  be  found  to  the  westward  than  to  the  eastward. 
They  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  high  forests  at  the 
Horton  Plains. 

75.  Pericrocotus  perbgrinus  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  366). 
Moderately  abundant,  but  I  have  only  found  it  in  the 

open  dry  country  to  the  east  of  the  province. 

76.  Lalaoe  SYKEsi  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  369). 

Chiefly  confined  to  the  low  country  up  to  2000  feet,  but  I 
fully  endorse  Alajor  Legge's  statement  that  it  ''  is  neither 
common  nor  abundant.^' 

77.  Hemipus  picatus  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  375). 

Chiefly  confined  to  the  hills  in  the  moist  zone,  where  it 
is  found  on  the  confines  of  the  forest  and  on  the  edges  of 
the  semi-cultivated  chenas-  and  patina-lands. 

78.  Lanius  cristatus  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  377). 

A  migratory  species,  arriving  early  in  the  north-east 
monsoon  and  spreading  all  over  the  open  parts  of  the 
province,  both  in  the  wet  and  dry  zones,  but  I  have  rarely 
met  with  it  in  heavy  forest. 

79.  BucHANGA  LEUcoPYGiALis  (Lcggc,  B.  of  C.  p.  392, 
pi.  xvi.). 

A  common  species,  mostly  confined  to  the  wet  zone  and 
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to  the  more  open  parts  of  the  country  (except  grass-lauds) 
up  to  4000  feet,  at  which  elevation  it  becomes  rare.  I  have 
found  it  in  great  abundance  throughout  the  Kegalla  district, 
till  the  large  wet  forests  of  the  Adam's  Peak  range  are  met 
with,  when  it  becomes  scarce.  I  have  obtained  its  eggs  in 
Balangoda  (2000  ft.),  Mawanella,  in  Kegalla  (400  ft.),  and 
at  Ratnapura  (100  ft.). 
Endemic. 

80.  DiSSEMTJRUS  LOPHORHINUS  (Lcggc,  B.  of  C.  p.  396, 
pi.  xvii.  fig.  2). 

A  strictly  forest  species,  with  a  rather  extended  range  of 
distribution  in  the  province.  I  have  obtained  it  nesting  in 
forest  on  the  banks  of  the  Hulanda  Oya  stream  in  the  dry 
zone,  and  again  in  the  wet  forest  below  Meriacotta  Peak  at 
an  altitude  of  nearly  5000  feet. 

In  all  the  forests  along  the  base  of  the  main  zone  of  hills 
dividing  the  Sabaragamuwa  Province  from  the  Central 
Province  I  have  found  this  species,  and  in  the  dense  wild 
country  extending  from  the  Kukulu  Korah  over  into  the 
Colombo  district.  I  might  add  that  a  very  noticeable 
habit  with  this  fine  Drongo  is  its  frequently  consorting  with 
the  noisy  little  parties  of  Malacocerci;  in  fact,  if  a  party  of 
these  arc  out  feeding,  one  is  almost  certain  to  find  a  pair  of 
Drongos  following  them,  but  1  have  never  observed  them 
to  be  on  other  than  most  friendly  terms. 

Endemic. 

81.  DissEMURUs  PARADiSEUs  (Lcgge,  B.  of  C.  p.  399j 
pi.  xvii.  fig.  1). 

I  have  only  met  with  this  handsome  Drongo  in  the  dry 
forests  of  the  Nuda  Korah  and  at  Timbolkettia,  on  the  road 
from  Hambantotta  to  PelmaduUa ;  in  fact,  it  seems  at  about 
this  point  to  take  up  the  same  position  that  the  preceding 
species  leaves  o£f. 

82.  Terpsiphone  paradisi  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  404). 

A  partially  migratory  bird,  found  in  its  greatest  abun- 
dance during  the  N.E.  monsoon  months,  when  its  distribution 
extends  from  the  plains  of  the  low  country  up  to  5000  feet,  but 
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after  8000  feet  altitude  is  passed  this  Flycatcher  is  only  a  rare 
visitor.  The  various  phases  of  plumage  of  this  bird  have  been 
the  subject  of  much  discussion,  some  naturalists  contending 
that  birds  in  the  red  stage  are  of  one  species  while  those  in 
white  are  distinct,  citing  in  support  of  this  argument  that  the 
natives  of  the  country  call  this  bird  by  two  distinct  names. 
The  natives  of  Ceylon  are  not,  however,  strict  observers  of 
bird-life,  and  though  some  of  their  names  are  apt  as  regards 
their  signification,  they  are  frequently  misleading.  In  this 
case,  in  the  red  stage,  the  Paradise  Flycatcher  is  called  by 
the  Singalese  "  Oinne  hork,''  meaning  literally  '^  Fire-thief  " 
(^mn«=fire,  and  Aora=a  thief),  while  in  its  white  dress  it  is 
called  the  ''  ReddJi  hora,''  or"  Cotton- thief ''  (rerfda= a  cloth 
— usually  implying  a  white  cloth).  These  names  are  clearly 
taken  from  the  pretty  way  in  which  these  birds  flick  their 
long  tail-feathers  when  flying  from  bush  to  bush  or  tree  to 
tree,  giving  a  fanciful  resemblance  to  a  burning  coal  or  bit 
of  white  cloth  being  whisked  about. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  on  the  point  still  left,  I  may  add 
that  I  found  a  Paradise  Flycatcher  in  the  compound  of  the 
District  Engineer's  house  at  Ratnapura. 

I  obtained  a  nest  placed  in  the  low  fork  of  a  small  tree  in 
thick  forest.  The  nest  was  delicately  constructed,  deeply 
cup-shaped,  and  covered  on  the  outside  with  mosses  and  lined 
inside  with  hair.  Eggs  three  in  number,  of  a  delicate  pink 
ground-colour,  thickly  freckled  with  red-brown  spots. 

83.  Hypothymis  ceylonensis  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  408, 
pi.  xviii.  fig.  2). 

Indigenous  to  Ceylon.  The  distribution  of  this  Flycatcher 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  followed,  for  I  note 
that  Legge  says,  "not  ranging  much  above  the  low  hill- 
districts,''  adding  that  he  had  seen  it  between  2000  and 
3000  feet  in  the  low  country  to  the  N.E.  of  Kandy. 

My  own  observations  give  it  a  much  wider  range,  for  I 
have  procured  it  at  5000  feet  in  the  cold  wet  forests  east 
of  Adam's  Peak.  I  found  it  fairly  common  in  all  the 
Balangoda   and   Bamberabolowa   country,  and  from  thence 
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right  down  to  the  dry  forests  at  the  foot  of  the  Rukwana 
hills^  and  again  in  the  thorny  scrub-lands  at  Liyangaha  Ela, 
in  the  driest  part  of  Sabaragamuwa.  The  colouring  of  the 
bird  varies  in  its  intensity  of  blue  with  the  rainfall  of  the 
country  it  inhabits  :  thus,  the  birds  I  have  procured  in  the 
cold  wet  hill-forests  are  many  shades  darker  than  specimens 
obtained  in  the  plains. 

84.  CuLiciCAPA  CEYLONENsis  (Leggc,  B.  of  C.  p.  410). 

A  common  species,  but  chiefly  confined  to  the  upper  hills. 
I  have  found  it  all  through  the  Peak  forests  and  ouward  to 
the  Horton  Plains,  and  again  in  the  Rukwana  hills,  but 
rarely  below  2000  feet  and  never  in  the  dry  forests. 

I  procured  the  nest  and  eggs  in  the  Bogawantalawa  dis- 
trict, the  former  being  placed  in  a  crevice  of  a  banyan-tree, 
and  most  beautifully  concealed  by  moss.  The  eggs  were 
three  in  number,  dull  yellowish  white,  with  the  broad  end 
spotted  and  blotched  with  purplish  brown,  ending  in 
freckles. 

85.  Rhipiduka  albifrontata  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  412). 

I  have  obtained  this  very  beautiful  little  Pantail-Ply- 
catcher  only  in  the  dry  zone  on  the  edge  of  the  Uva  Province 
and  the  wild  bush-country. 

86.  AlSEONAX  LATIROSTRIS  (Lcggc,  B.  of  C.  p.  415). 

A  migratory  species,  arriving  early  in  the  north-east  mon- 
soon and  spreading  over  the  province  to  a  high  altitude,  but 
chiefly  coufining  itself  to  the  moist  districts. 

87.  Alseonax  muttui  iJ^Qg^Q,  B.  of  C.  p.  417,  pi.  xviii. 

fig.  1). 

I  have  obtained  this  little  indigenous  Flycatcher  in  Balan- 
goda,  and  again  in  the  wet  forests  ou  the  west  of  the  province 
and  at  the  foot  of  Adam^s  Peak.  It  might  easily  be  mistaken 
for  A.  latirostris,  except  that  it  is  much  more  rusty  brown 
in  colour. 

88.  Stoparola  soRDiDA  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  419,  pi.  xviii. 
fig.  3). 

An  indigenous  and  mountain  species  and  commonly  found. 
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The  lowest  level  at  which  I  have  seen  it  is  in  the  valley  of 
the  Wallaway  river.  I  have  obtained  several  nests,  frequently 
in  mossy  banks  and  in  moss-covered  rocks,  and  also  in  old 
dead  tree-sturaps.  The  eggs  are  from  three  to  four  in 
number,  of  a  pale,  soft,  white  ground-colour,  splashed  and 
speckled  with  dull  red. 

89.  SiPHiA  TicKELLiiB  (Lcggc,  B.  of  C.  p.  421). 

Fairly  common  throughout  the  moister  parts  of  the 
province  and  ascending  to  about  3000  feet.  It  is  frequently 
to  be  met  with  in  the  native  gardens,  especially  so  about  the 
town  of  Kegalla.  In  the  forests  round  the  Adam's  Peak 
mountain  it  frequently  occurs,  as  also  in  the  forests  of  tlie 
Rukwana  district. 

90.  MusciCAPA  HTPEBYTHBA  (Lcgge,  B.  of  C.  p.  428). 

A  migratory  species,  arriving  with  the  N.£.  monsoon  and 
rapidly  spreading  over  the  hill-districts  of  the  province. 

Its  distribution  is  somewhat  curious  for  a  migrant,  as  it 
is  rarely  found  below  2000  feet^  but  in  order  to  become 
suddenly  plentiful,  as  it  does,  at  high  altitudes,  it  must 
clearly  pass  over  a  long  space  of  wooded  country,  hundreds, 
if  not  thousands,  of  feet  below  its  attitude  of  flight  during 
migration.  Equally  its  departure  must  be  from  a  high 
level,  as  it  disappears  as  suddenly  as  it  arrives ;  while  again, 
as  noticed  by  Legge,  it  often  deserts  places  where,  during 
previous  seasons,  it  was  an  abundant  visitor. 

91.  Pratincola  bicolor  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  430). 

A  resident  hill-species,  and,  so  far  as  the  distribution  in 
Sabaragamuwa  goes,  found  only  on  the  Horton  Plains  and 
on  the  grass-covered  hills  above  Galagama.  It  quite  takes 
the  place  in  the  mountain-plains  of  the  succeeding  species, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  plentiful. 

I  obtained  a  nest  from  a  hollow  in  an  old  rhododendron- 
tree  with  one  egg,  of  a  soft  faint  green  colour,  closely 
mottled  and  streaked  with  red-brown,  forming  almost  a  cap 
on  the  broad  end. 
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92.  CopsTCHUs  sAULARis  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  433). 
Common  all  through  the  province  up  to  4000  feet,  but  it 

must  not  be  regarded  as  a  forest-species  purely,  as  it  is  more 
frequently  found  round  the  haunts  of  man  than  elsewhere. 
It  is  well  known  both  to  the  Tamils  and  the  Singalese; 
thus,  among  the  former,  the  '' Magpie- Robin''  is  called  the 
"Karrichan  Koroovic''  (or  ''Charcoal-bird''),  while,  from 
its  frequency  among  the  coconut-gardens  of  the  country,  it 
gets  the  name  of  ''  Poliitcha  "  with  the  Singalese.  It  is  one 
of  our  sweetest  songsters,  yet,  notwithstanding,  it  is  seldom 
caged. 

93.  CiTTociNCLA  MACRURA  (Leggc,  B.  of  C.  p.  437). 
Chiefly  confined  to  the  dry  zone,  where  it  is  abundantly 

found  in  all  the  thorny  forests.  It  ascends  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  province  up  to  Belihuloya  and  round  the  foot  of 
the  hills  towards  Haputela. 

91.  Thamnobia  fulicata  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  440). 

Very  common  in  all  the  dry  parts  of  the  province  and 
intermediate  region;  thus  it  occurs  in  the  whole  of  the 
Kegatla  district,  the  lower  part  of  the  Rukwana  hills,  and 
Balangoda  up  to  1600  feet. 

I  have  obtained  a  nest  at  1400  feet  with  eggs ;  these  are 
generally  two  in  number,  of  a  greenish-white  ground-colour, 
thickly  spotted  and  blotched  over  the  broad  end  with  dull 
brownish  red  varied  witli  greyish  brown. 

95.  Larvivora  brunnea  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  446). 

A  migrant,  arriving  with  the  N.E.  monsoon.  I  have  only 
met  with  it  occasionally  at  4000  feet  altitude. 

96.  TuRDUs  KiNNisi  (Leggc,  B.  of  C.  p.  449). 

A  permanent  resident,  confined  to  the  hill-country.  It  is 
fairly  abundant  in  the  forests  above  4000  feet,  and  often 
visits  the  ornamental  trees  that  are  planted  round  the  houses 
in  tea-gardens,  thus  reminding  one  of  the  English  Blackbird. 
I  have  found  it  once  as  low  as  2000  feet  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  high  range  of  hills,  but  it  is  unusual  to  find  it  so  low. 
It  breeds  in  the  higher  tea-districts  of  Bogawantalawa  and 
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Upper  Dirabula,  in  the  Central  Province.  The  eggs  are 
large  in  size,  being  over  1  inch  by  about  ^(i,  pale  soft  green 
with  blotehings  of  light  umber  or  greyish  red,  with  an  inter- 
mingling of  fine  spots  of  the  latter  tint. 

Murray  gives  this  bird  as  indigenous  to  Ceylon,  but  it  may 
be  found  to  be  identical  with  the  larger  Nilghiri  species, 
T.  simillimus. 

97.  TuRDUs  spiLopTERUs  (Lcggc,  B.  of  C.  p.  451,  pi.  xix.). 
This  beautiful  Thrush  is  peculiar  to  Ceylon  and  has  a 

wide  distribution  in  Sabaragamuwa.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
the  wet  forests  at  100  feet,  and  again  up  at  the  Horton- 
Plain  forests  (7000  ft.),  while  in  some  of  the  deep  forests  of 
the  dry  zone  it  may  be  met  with ;  but  there  is  some  con- 
siderable variation  in  colour  between  the  birds  of  the  two 
extreme  limits  of  rainfall,  the  darker  forms  always  indicating 
a  wet  district.  I  have  obtained  several  nests,  but  in  all 
cases  in  short,  low  trees,  quite  close  to  the  ground.  The 
eggs  number  two,  of  a  light  pale  bluish  ground,  much 
speckled  and  dotted  with  dull  red  or  light  salmon. 

98.  TuRDus  WARDi  (Lcggc,  B.  of  C.  p.  453). 

I  have  only  once  met  with  this  Thrush  in  Sabaragamuwa, 
and  then  under  rather  unusual  conditions.  I  was  on  ray 
way  to  Denagama,  in  the  Kadawatta  Korah,  in  a  country 
where  grass-lands  are  abundant,  with  here  and  there  patches 
of  dense  forest.  On  going  through  one  of  the  latter  I  was 
attracted  by  a  short  twitter-like  note  that  I  found  came 
from  this  unmistakable  Pied  Blackbird,  and  soon  I  found 
that  I  was  in  a  regular  little  flock  of  some  20  or  more  birds. 
I  have  frequently  revisited  the  spot,  but  have  never  obtained 
fresh  examples. 

99.  Oreocincla  imbricata  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  455). 

A  very  rare  indigenous  Thrush.  I  have  only  three  times 
obtained  it :  once  on  the  ridge  dividing  Central  and  Sabara- 
gamuwa Provinces  at  5000  feet,  a  second  time  in  the  rocky 
forests  above  the  Boltumbe  district,  and  once  in  the  Pusselawa 
district  in  the  Central  Province. 
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100.  MONTICOLA  CYANUS  (Lcggc,  B.  of  C.  p.  460). 

I  have  only  once  obtained  this  bird  among  a  mass  of  rocks 
in  the  Balangoda  district  during  the  N.E.  monsoon. 

101.  Myiophonus  bliohi  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  463,  pi.  xx.). 
This  large  and  beautiful  Thrush  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 

hill- country,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  particularly  plentiful. 
From  my  own  observations  it  does  not  occur  below  3000  feet. 
I  procured  it  twice  above  4000  feet  in  the  Morahella  forest, 
and  again  below  the  Meriacotta  Peak,  near  Maskeliye.  I 
have  seen  it  in  the  Gillimali  forests  and  three  times  on  the 
Central-Province  side  of  Adam's  Peak.  Its  shy  habits  may 
have  something  to  do  with  its  not  being  more  frequently 
seen ;  and,  as  it  appears  to  confine  itself  to  dark  forests  and 
streams  abounding  with  rocks,  it  is  all  the  more  difficult 
to  study. 

I  strongly  suspect  the  existence  of  an  allied  form  in 
Ceylon,  as  I  once  had  an  opportunity  of  watching  a  pair  of 
birds  in  the  wet  forests  of  Gillimali  which,  while  closely 
resembling  this  species,  could  yet  be  distinguished  by  the 
shorter  tail  and  much  browner  shade,  with  a  smoke-black 
head.  Unfortunately,  at  the  time  I  was  without  my  gun, 
so  that  I  can  only  record  the  above  as  being  a  possible 
'^find,''  that  may  fall  to  the  luck  of  other  ornithologists  to 
place  on  record. 

I  may  add  that  I  procured  a  hen  bird  with  much  duller 
markings  than  the  male,  and  with  a  bright  blue  patch  on 
the  interscapulars. 

102.  Hypsipetes  ganeesa  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  469). 

A  very  abundant  species  and  found  throughout  both  dis- 
tricts of  the  province.  It  is  frequently  met  with  in  flocks, 
aflecting  forests  on  the  edges  of  patina-  and  chena-lands  and 
on  the  wild  slopes  of  Raja  Singha  forest,  towards  the  south. 
It  breeds  in  February  and  March  in  rather  high  trees,  con- 
structing a  loose  nest,  like  the  others  of  the  Bulbul  tribe. 
In  the  Kegalla  district,  where  forest  is  less  plentiful  than 
in  the  interior  of  the  province,  these  birds  select  solitary 
"kahata'^  trees  {Careya  arborea)  to  build  in.     The  eggs  are 
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two  in  number^  of  a  delicate  lavender- white  ground-colour, 
thickly  speckled  and  dotted  with  dull  red  spots. 

103.  Criniger  iCTERicus  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  472). 

A  very  common  forest-loving  bird  and  widely  distributed 
in  the  province,  but  less  common  at  extreme  altitudes  than 
in  the  intermediate  districts,  where  the  rainfall  is  more 
moderate.  I  have  obtained  its  eggs  only  once,  in  April.  The 
nest  was  of  the  typical  Bulbul  form  and  placed  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  ground.  The  eggs  were  two  in  number,  and 
pure  white. 

104.  Ixos  LUTEOLUs  (Leggc,  B.  of  C.  p.  475). 

One  of  our  commonest  birds,  and  locally  known  as  the 
''  Cinnamon-Thrush/'  probably  because  it  is  a  familiar  form 
in  the  ^^  cinnamon '^  gardens  around  Colombo.  It  is 
generally  distributed  over  the  bush-country  as  far  up  as 
3500  feet,  but  is  rarely  met  with  in  the  deep  wet  forests 
of  the  province.  It  breeds  towards  the  end  of  the  year  and 
just  before  the  burst  of  the  S.W.  monsoon,  constructing  its 
nest  in  bushes  and  low  trees.  The  eggs  are  often  four  in 
number,  of  a  dull  white  ground-colour,  thickly  spotted  and 
splashed  with  dull  red,  often  of  a  purplish  tinge. 

105.    RUBIGULA    MELANICTERA     (LcggC,    B.    of    C.    p.    476, 
pi.  XX.  fig.  I). 

An  indigenous  species.  It  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  wet 
forests,  ascending  up  into  the  hill-country  to  an  altitude  of 
4000  feet  towards  the  base  of  the  Adam's  Peak  range.  I 
have  found  it  particularly  common  about  Balangoda  (2000 
feet)  and  in  the  very  wet  forests  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kittulgalla.  It  breeds  in  March  and  April.  The  nest  is  in 
the  usual  small  cup-shaped  form,  of  loose  construction,  placed 
a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  containing  two  or  three  eggs  of  a 
dull  white  colour,  spotted  and  blotched  with  dull  red  varied 
with  a  bluish  marking. 

106.  Kelaartia  penicillata  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  480, 
pi.  xxi.  fig.  I.) 

A  very  beautiful  Hill-Bulbul,  confined  for  the  most  part 
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to  altitudes  above  4000  feet.  I  have  frequently  obtained  it  at 
the  Horton  Plains  (7000  feet),  and  at  Morahella  (4000  feet), 
where  it  is  abundant.  The  lowest  altitude  at  whieh  I  have 
found  this  bird  was  at  Massena,  in  the  Pettiagalla  range  of 
hills,  at  2600  feet. 

The  nest  is  as  like  that  of  any  of  the  foregoing  species  as 
possible,  and  constructed  in  the  same  loose  manner.  The 
eggs  are  two  in  number,  rather  stout  ovals,  of  a  dull  purplish 
ground-colour,  very  closely  freckled  and  splashed  with  red- 
brown  or  warm  brown  spots  and  markings. 

107.  PyCNONOTUS  HiBMORRHOUS  (Lcggc,  B.  of  C.  p.  482). 
This  is  the  common  "  Madras  Bulbul,''  and  to  be  found 

all  over  the  province  up  to  4000  feet,  but  not  in  forests.  It 
is  frequently  caged  by  the  natives  and  kept  as  a  domestic  pet. 
It  breeds  in  the  most  unprotected  places,  often  selecting 
a  sun-flower  {Hibiscus)  hedge  as  the  location  for  its 
rudely-built  nest.  The  early  part  of  the  year  is  generally 
the  season  for  nidification,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  at  this 
period  the  cock  birds  become  extremely  pugnacious,  and 
native  children  often  amuse  themselves  in  setting  caged 
Bulbuls  to  fight.  The  eggs  are  three,  and  often  four,  in 
in  number,  of  a  pale  reddish- white  ground-colour,  closely 
mottled  with  spots  and  blotches,  that  at  the  broad  end 
form  a  complete  zone  of  marking  round  the  egg.  I  have 
remarked  that  the  eggs  of  this  species  are  paler  at  lower  and 
drier  altitudes  than  those  obtained  in  very  wet  districts. 

108.  Phylloscopus  jerdoni  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  485). 

A  common  bird,  but  rarely  seen,  owing  to  its  uniform 
green  colouring,  which  so  closely  matches  the  foliage  of  the 
trees  it  frequents  that  it  is  not  readily  distinguishable. 
I  have  met  with  it  up  to  the  base  of  the  Oalagama  hills 
(4000  feet) ,  but  it  appears  to  be  more  plentiful  in  thinly- 
wooded  lands  between  Ratnapura  and  Mahawellatenna  (from 
200  to  2000  feet). 

109.  loRA  TYPHiA  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  490). 

This  very  beautiful  little  Bulbul  is  abundant  throughout 
the  province  up  to  about  3000  feet,  and  for  the  most  part 
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affects  the  '^ehena^Mands,  though  it  is  not  unfrequently  found 
in  forests.  I  have  repeatedly  obtained  it  in  native  gardens, 
where  it  loves  to  infest  mango-trees.  Its  beautiful  pro- 
longed whistle  is  very  striking^  and  it  may  be  added  that 
the  bird  appears  to  have  a  sort  of  ventriloquistic  power,  as  I 
have  frequently  remarked  that  when  the  bird  was  close  at 
hand  its  call  appeared  to  come  from  quite  an  opposite 
direction. 

I  have  not  myself  taken  the  eggs,  but  I  have  been  shown 
specimens  obtained  in  the  North  of  Ceylon.  They  were  of 
a  grey-white,  lightly  and  sparingly  marked  with  pale  brown 
spots. 

110.  Malacocercus  strictus  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  494). 

A  typical  low-country  bird,  and  commonly  known  as  the 
"  Sum  Sistus/'  or  Dung-Thrush.  It  is  confined  chiefly  to 
open  country,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  never  found  in 
forests.  It  breeds  in  March  and  April,  placing  its  nest  in 
low  bushes.  The  eggs  are  usually  three  in  number,  of  a 
beautiful  greenish-blue  colour,  and  look  as  if  highly  polished. 

111.  Malacocercus  rufescens  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  497, 
pi.  xxi.  fig.  2). 

A  common  forest  species,  very  much  like  3f.  strichis  in  its 
habits,  but  distinct  as  regards  its  selection  of  forest  and 
bush  country  instead  of  the  inhabited  places  and  gardens 
frequented  by  the  former. 

I  have  found  it  in  the  wet  forests  of  the  Adam's  Peak 
range  up  to  4000  feet,  and  again  on  the  borders  of  the  Galle 
district  and  in  the  Kukulu  Korah.  Like  the  last,  it  is 
gregarious,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  when  parties  of  these 
birds  are  found,  they  are  most  frequently  to  be  seen  followed 
by  the  large  Subcrested  Drongo  (Dissemurus  lophorhinua) , 
which  I  have  no  doubt  makes  use  of  them  for  unearthing 
grubs  and  worms  that  the  Drongo  snatches  away.  I  have 
not  taken  the  eggs  of  this  indigenous  bird. 

112.  Gahrulax  cinereifrons  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  499, 
pi.  xxii.  fig.  2). 

Not  uncommon,  but   restricted  to  the  forests.      I  have 
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obtained  it  in  the  Peak  forests  up  to  6000  feet,  and  in  the 
forests  of  the  Lower  Bulatgama,  the  Kuruwiti  Korah  forests, 
and  on  the  borders  of  the  Western  Province.  I  have  not 
met  with  it  in  any  of  the  dry  forests  in  the  east,  but  it  pro- 
bably occurs  at  the  base  of  the  Rukwana  hills. 

Like  the  two  foregoing  it  is  gr^arious,  feeding  in  flocks 
of  as  many  as  15  or  20  birds.  It  is  shy,  and  when  alarmed 
I  do  not  know  a  more  noisy  bird  for  its  size.  I  have  not 
obtained  nest  or  eggs.     Indigenous. 

113.  POMATORHINUS  MELANURUS   (LcggC,  B.  of  G.  pi.  Xxii. 

fig.l). 

A  widely- distributed  forest-bird,  and  found  in  nearly  all 
the  wet  forests  of  the  province  up  to  the  highest  hills.  It 
occurs  in  the  dry-zone  forests,  but  more  towards  the  interior 
than  eastward. 

This  Ant-Thrush  builds  in  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
selecting  mossy  banks  for  building  the  nest  in.  The  eggs 
vary  in  number  from  two  to  five,  and  are  pure  white  in 
colour,  very  delicate.     Indigenous. 

114.  DUMETIA  ALBOGULARIS  (LcggC,  B.  of  C.  p.  505). 

Mot  an  uncommon  bird  in  the  Sabaragamuwa  Province, 
but  curiously  distributed.  It  is  found  in  the  grassy  country 
to  the  north-east,  and  extends  up  to  3000  feet,  preferring 
bush-lands  and  reedy  swamps. 

115.  Alcippe  NiGRiFRONs  (Lcggc,  B.  of  C.  p.  507,  pi.  xxiii. 
figs.  1,2). 

A  common  species  and  widely  distributed,  but  chiefly 
confined  to  the  wet  forests.  I  have  found  it  in  the  dry 
plains  as  well,  but  not  in  abundance. 

It  builds  in  bamboo-jungle,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
constructs  a  number  of  nests,  adopting  only  one  for  breeding 
purposes.  The  eggs  are  laid  generally  from  January  to 
March,  two,  and  occasionally  three,  in  number,  of  a  soft 
white  ground-colour,  widely  spotted  over  with  red-brown 
dots.  In  shape  the  eggs  are  distinctly  "stumpy,"  being 
only  a  little  longer  than  broad.     Indigenous. 
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116.  Pbllorneum  fuscicapillum  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  509, 
pi.  xxiii.  fig.  3). 

A  common  little  bird,  but  owing  to  its  habits  rarely  seen. 
I  have  obtained  specimens  at  4000  feet,  and  observed  it 
in  the  wet  forests  and  waste  land  on  the  confines  of  the 
north-west.  It  builds  a  nest  much  like  that  of  Alcippe 
tUgrifrons,  selecting  a  low  bush  for  the  situation.  The  eggs 
are  two  in  number^  pale  soft  white  and  dotted  over  with 
brownish-red  spots^  rather  sparingly  scattered.     Indigenous. 

117.  Pyctorhis  nasalis  (L^ge,  B.  of  C.  p.  512,  pi.  xxiv. 

fig.  1). 

Not  uncommon  in  swampy  lands  and  abandoned  paddi- 
fields.  I  have  procured  it  in  the  grass-lands  of  the  Balangoda 
district^  but  have  not  observed  it  at  higher  altitudes  than 
2500  feet.     Indigenous. 

118.  Elaphrornis  palliseri  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  614, 
pi.  xxiv.  fig.  2). 

I  have  obtained  this  bird  only  in  the  ^'  patina ''-lands  of  the 
Horton  Plains  at  7000  feet,  and  in  a  similar  grassy  land  on 
the  Central-Province  side  of  the  dividing  range.  Peculiar 
to  Ceylon. 

119.  Orthotomus  suTORius  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  517). 
Very  common  up  to  6000  feet. 

It  breeds  in  March  and  on  to  about  November^  using 
generally  some  broad-leafed  plant  for  its  nest  to  be  built  in. 
I  have  found  the  nest  constructed  out  of  a  single  leaf  of  an 
ornamental  caladium,  and  again  out  of  a  number  of  leaves 
of  the  common  TVema  orientalis,  and  ofken  in  cinchona-leaves. 
The  beautiful  structure  of  the  nest  is  too  well  kaown  to  need 
description  here,  but  I  may  say  that  I  believe  the  statement 
made  by  the  natives  that  a  firefly  is  often  found  stuck  with 
mud  as  a  sort  of  lamp  to  illuminate  the  nest  is  purely  an 
invention^  as  I  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  watching 
the  habits  of  the  Tailor-bird  and  never  found  indications 
of  fireflies  or  of  mud.  The  eggs  are  three  or  four  in 
number,  of  a  pale  greenish-white  ground-colour,  faintly 
washed  with  splashes  of  dull  red,  often  forming  broad  patches 
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of  colour.  The  colours  fade  rapidly,  and  so  fresh  eggs 
unblown  look  very  different  from  those  that  have  been  col- 
lected for  some  time. 

120.  Prinia  80CIALI8  (Lcggc^  B.  of  C.  p.  520). 

Not  uncommon  up  to  4000  feet.  It  is  often  met  with 
in  grass-fields  and  paddi-lands^  and  not  unfrequently  in 
patina-lands. 

I  have  obtained  the  eggs  from  a  high  altitude  in  a  grass- 
land. They  were  of  a  fine  terra-cotta  colour  and  very 
glossy.  The  breeding-season  is  generally  about  the  beginning 
of  the  S.W.  monsoon. 

121.  Drymceca  valida  (Legge^  B.  of  C.  p.  525^  pi.  xxv. 
fig.  2). 

A  widely-distributed  species,  affecting  the  grass-lands  of 
the  province  at  low  altitudes.  I  have  found  it  in  swampy 
lands  about  Kukulu  Korah,  the  Kuruwiti  Korah,  and  in  the 
drier  country  towards  the  North-western  Province. 

122.  Drymceca  insularis  (Legge,  B.of  C.  p.  529,  pi.  xxv. 

fig.  1). 

Fairly  common  in  grass-lands  and  swampy  or  reedy  lands 
in  the  province.  I  have  obtained  specimens  at  3000  feet  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  country  towards  Uva,  and  again  in 
the  dry  zone,  where,  however,  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
abundant.  It  breeds  in  grass-lands  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  laying  four  eggs,  which  are  of  a  beautiful 

r 

glossy  blue,  with  large  blots  and  blotches  of  red-brown. 

123.  CiSTICOLA  CURSITANS  (Lcggc,  B.  of  C.  p.  631). 
This  little  Grass-Warbler  has  about  the  widest  distribution 

of  any  bird  in  the  province,  being  equally  common  from  the 
tank-country  in  the  dry  zone  to  the  cold  bleak  plains  at 
7000  feet.  It  breeds  equally  at  all  altitudes,  and,  I  think, 
twice  a  year,  as  its  nest  may  be  found  in  May  as  well  as 
November.  The  nest  is  a  beautiful  structure,  placed  close 
to  the  ground,  and  contains  three  or  four  eggs,  of  a  white 
ground-colour  faintly  tinged  with  very  pale  green  and  dotted 
with  brown  spots,  that  are  more  or  less  '^  zoned  "  at  the 
broad  end. 
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124.  AcRocEPHALUs  DUMETORUM  (Legge^  B.  of  C.  p.  545). 
A  rare  migrant.     I  include  it  with  some  hesitation^  but 

I  have  obtained  a  specioien  in  the  north-east  of  the  province 
that  I  think  can  belong  to  no  other  species. 

125.  LocusTELLA  CERTHioLA  (Lcggc^  B.  of  C.  p.  548). 

I  have  on  three  or  four  occasions  met  with  this  bird,  and 
each  time  in  very  dense  grass-lands  or  thorny  thickets.  Its 
habits  are  most  difficult  to  watch,  owing  to  its  resorting  to 
such  impenetrable  places  and  its  extreme  shyness.  It  is 
a  winter  visitor,  arriving  at  the  beginning  of  the  N.E. 
monsoon. 

126.  Phylloscopus  nitidus  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  551). 

A  winter  visitor  to  the  country.  It  ascends  to  high 
altitudes  during  its  stay  in  the  country,  and  inhabits  both 
gardens  and  plantations  alike.  At  certain  seasons,  or,  I 
should  say,  in  certain  years,  it  is  far  more  plentiful  than  at 
other  times,  so  as  to  be  regarded  as  absolutely  common,  and 
again  scarce  in  other  years. 

127.  Phylloscopus  magnirostris  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  553). 
Legge  records  it  from  the  Uorton  Plains,  but  I  have  no 

notes  of  it. 

128.  Parus  ATRicEPs  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  557). 

A  common  hill  species,  found  from  2500  feet  up  to  the 
Horton  Plains  (7000  feet).  It  is  frequently  to  be  found  in 
the  gardens  of  up-country  plantations,  and  by  its  bright 
colour  and  active  movements  this  Titmouse  may  be  very 
readily  distinguished. 

It  breeds  about  the  beginning  of  the  S.W.  monsoon, 
selecting  holes  in  old  trees  and  sometimes  in  houses.  The 
nest  is  beautifully  lined  with  feathers,  hair,  or  cotton,  and 
usually  contains  four  eggs;  these  are  pure  chalk- white, 
finely  dotted  with  purplish-red  spots^  that  are  more  closely 
scattered  over  the  broad  end. 

129.  Dendrophila  frontalis  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  560). 
This  little  Nuthatch  has  a  very  wide  distribution  in  Sabara- 

gamuwa.     It  frequents  the  forests  of  both  dry  and  wet  zones. 
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from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  altitudes.  It  is  generally 
found  in  small  companies  of  from  five  to  a  dozen  birds^  and 
in  its  habits  is  strikingly  tame  and  fearless.  I  have  not 
obtained  either  nest  or  eggs. 

130.  CiNNYRis  LOTENius  (Legge^  B.  of  C.  p.  563). 

This  beautiful  Sun-bird  is  fairly  abundant  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  province  up  to  2500  feet.  It  is  common  in  both 
the  dry  parts  as  well  as  the  wet^  as  I  have  found  it  abundantly 
at  Embilipitiye,  where  the  rainfall  is  very  low,  and  at  Ratna- 
pura,  where  the  opposite  state  of  climate  exists.  It  builds  its 
beautiful  nests  at  the  ends  of  long  thin  branches,  generally 
close  to  the  ground,  and  sometimes  over  water,  covering  the 
outside  with  spider-webs  and  bits  of  thin  bark.  The  eggs 
are  usually  three  in  number,  of  a  dull  grey  ground-colour, 
closely  freckled  and  spotted  with  brownish-grey  and  pepper- 
brown  spots,  often  confluent  at  the  broad  end. 

131.  CiNNYRIS  ASIATICUS  (Lcggc,  B.  of  C.  p.  566). 

A  bird  of  rather  local  distribution,  though  it  may  be  found 
at  many  widely  difi^erent  altitudes.  I  have  noticed  it  abun- 
dant at  Kittulgalla,  in  the  wettest  parts  of  the  province,  and 
at  Balangoda  up  to  Galagama.  It  breeds  in  the  province 
in  April  and  May,  constructing  its  pendulous  nest  much  in 
the  same  way  as  the  last-named  species.  The  eggs  are  often 
three  in  number,  of  a  pale  greenish- white  ground-colour, 
finely  dotted  and  spotted  with  brown. 

132.  CiNNYRIS  ZEYLONICUS  (Lcggc,  B.  of  C.  p.  569). 

A  very  abundant  species,  and  much  more  generally  dis- 
tributed than  C.  aaiaticus.  It  is  a  common  visitor  to  the 
gardens  of  Europeans,  both  in  the  hill-country  and  the  lower 
parts  of  the  province,  and  is  perhaps  better  known  by  the 
incorrect  title  of  the  "  Humming-bird.'' 

Breeds  freely  during  the  north-east  monsoon  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  year.  The  eggs  are  usually  two  in  number,  and 
the  nest  is  of  the  pendulous  character  of  the  preceding  species. 

133.  DiCiEUM  MINIMUM  (Lcggc,  B.  of  C.  p.  574). 

A  widely- distributed  little  bird,  but,  if  anything,  it  is 
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more  abundant  in  the  low  country  than  at  the  highest 
altitudes.  It  is  perhaps  the  chief  means  of  distributing  and 
spreading  the  growth  of  our  local  Loranihus,  as  it  feeds  on 
the  berries^  and  deposits  the  sticky  seeds  on  any  branches 
it  may  for  the  moment  perch  upon. 

I  have  obtained  the  nests  in  one  of  the  wettest  parts  of 
the  province  during  A.ugust,  with  two  eggs.  The  nest  itself 
is  cup-shaped,  and  very  beautifully  built  in  the  angle  formed 
by  two  twigs.  The  eggs  are  pure  white  and  faintly  dotted 
over  with  minute  brown  dots. 

134.  Pachyglossa  vjncens  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  577,  pi.  xxvi. 
figs.  1,2). 

This  endemic  species  appears  to  be  more  or  less  confined 
to  the  wet  forests  and  places  where  the  rainfall  is  usually  high, 
thus  I  have  obtained  it  in  Kittulgalla  (rainfall  230  inches), 
Balangoda,  the  Kukulu  Korah,  and  on  the  confines  of  the 
Oalle  district,  but  nowhere  have  I  found  it  in  abundance. 

I  know  nothing  of  its  nidification. 

135.  ZosTEBOPs  PALPEBBOSA  (Lcgge,  B.  of  C.  p.  582). 
Very  common  up  to  2500  feet,  after  which  it  is  scarcely 

seen.  It  appears  to  follow  the  damp  parts  of  the  province 
closely,  as  directly  the  intermediate  rainfall  district  is  passed 
and  the  dry  zone  is  reached  it  becomes  very  scarce. 

It  nests  in  the  S.W.  monsoon  mouths.  The  eggs  are  two, 
and  sometimes  three,  in  number,  pale  greenish  blue,  delicate 
in  structure,  and  easily  broken. 

136.  ZosTEBOPs  CEYLONENsis  (Lcggc,  B.  of  C.  p.  585, 
pi.  xxvi.  fig.  3). 

This  species  appears  to  begin  exactly  where  the  last- 
mentioned  leaves  o£E,  in  the  hill-country.  There  it  is  found 
from  2500  feet  to  the  top  of  the  highest  hills,  and  apparently 
with  equal  abundance.  In  the  cold  wet  forests  at  the  base 
of  the  cone  of  Adam's  Peak  this  little  bird's  note  is  often 
the  only  sound  to  be  heard,  as  the  bleakness  of  the  hills  at 
this  altitude  drives  back  most  bird- life  to  the  warmer  valleys 
under  5000  feet. 

It  breeds  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  generally  about 
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March  and  April.  The  nest  is  a  beautiftd  structure^  com- 
posed of  fine  mosses  and  thin  roots.  The  eggs  are  pale  blue 
and  three  in  number. 

137.  HiRUNDO  RusTiCA  (Lcggo^  B.  of  C.  p.  587). 

A  migratory  species^  arriving  in  September  and  becoming 
exceedingly  abundant  soon  after  arrival^  departing  late 
in  March  and  up  sometimes  as  far  as  the  middle  of  April. 
During  the  course  of  the  arrival-period  birds  in  all  stages  of 
dress  will  be  founds  firom  the  most  perfect  bluish  black  to  a 
faded  brown-black.  I  know  of  no  instance  of  the  bird 
breeding  in  the  island. 

138.  HiRUNDo  HYPEBYTBRA  (Lcgge^  B.  of  C.  p.  592^ 
pi.  xxvii.  fig.  1). 

Very  abundant  in  all  the  moist  parts  of  the  province 
from  100  feet  to  3000,  but  rarely  found  above  that  altitude. 
It  is  particularly  abundant  in  the  Batnapura  country  and 
all  through  the  Kegalla  district^  and  especially  at  Ambepussa, 
where  it  was  first  discovered  nearly  60  years  ago  by  Layard. 

I  have  repeatedly  found  its  nests  both  in  caves  as  well  as 
in  dwellings^  one  of  the  last  instances  I  noted  being  a  nest 
built  in  the  Government  Agent's  Residency  at  Batnapura. 
The  eggs  are  pure  white  and  nearly  always  two  in  number. 
Endemic. 

139.  HlRUNDO  JAVANICA  (Lcggc,  B.  of  C.  p.  597). 
Chiefly    confined   to   the  high  hills  from  2000  feet  and 

upwards^  where  it  becomes  very  common  and  is  generally 
known  to  the  Europeans  as  the  '^  Bungalow  Swallow/'  owing 
to  its  frequently  nesting  in  houses.  I  have  for  some  years 
watched  the  nidification  of  this  interesting  species^  and  have 
found  that  a  pair  will  not  only  return  to  the  same  nest  for  a 
second  breeding-season,  but  will  repeat  the  operation  more 
than  twice,  so  long  as  the  nest  is  not  damaged.  I  would 
call  attention  to  a  remarkable  instance  of  intelligence  in 
animals  that  I  recorded  in  'Nature'  (22nd  July,  1886,  p.  265), 
in  which  a  pair  of  these  Swallows  constructed  a  nest  on  the 
top  of  a  hanging  lamp.  The  intelligence  was  displayed  by 
their  placing  their  dome-like  structure  over  the  pulleys  by 
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which  the  lamp  was  raised  or  depressed  for  lightiug  parposes^ 
so  that  the  chains  could  travel  over  the  enclosed  wheels 
without  damage  to  the  nest  itself !  I  might  further  add  that, 
notwithstanding  that  the  lamp  was  in  nightly  use,  the  young 
birds  were  successfully  reared,  after  which  the  nest  was 
removed,  owing  to  the  inconvenience  occasioned  by  its 
occupants. 

The  building-season  is  generally  from  A.pril  to  June,  the 
birds  laying  three  broad  eggs  of  a  pale  white  colour,  closely 
spotted  over  with  warm  brown  or  reddish-brown  spots  and 
blotches. 

140.  Passer  domesticus  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  600). 

Abundant  all  through  the  province  where  there  are  human 
habitations.  It  is  known  to  the  natives  of  the  country  as 
the  ''  Gewal  kooroola,"  or  house-hird,  and  equally  the  Tamils 
from  South  India,  who  form  the  chief  labouring  class  of  the 
island,  call  our  Sparrow  ^'  Ootoo  kooroovic,"  or  home-bird. 

I  am  unable  to  assign  any  particular  season  as  the 
breeding-season,  and  I  am  equally  unable  to  give  a  typical 
example  of  the  colouring  of  egg, 

141.    MOTACILLA  MELANOPE   (LcggC,  B.  of  C.  p.  610). 

A  typical  migrant  to  the  country  during  the  north-east 
monsoon.  For  years  I  have  noted  the  arrival  of  this  species 
to  take  place  within  the  first  ten  days  of  September,  and 
during  the  time  of  its  stay  its  distribution  extends  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  parts  of  the  province.  I  have  found 
it  by  the  side  of  some  stagnant  pool  in  the  wilds  of  the  dry 
zone,  and  again  following  some  little  stream  in  the  solemn 
cold  forests  in  the  Adam's  Peak  wilderness.  At  the  time  of 
its  departure  I  have  two  or  three  times  found  a  large  party 
of  these  active  little  Wagtails  congregating  on  the  roof  of  a 
house  or  in  the  branches  of  some  solitary  tree,  but  their 
departure,  which  is  in  March  and  up  to  the  beginning  of 
April,  is  much  more  gradual  than  the  arrival. 

I  have  not  taken  the  nest,  and  am  unable  to  record  any 
instance  of  local  nidification. 
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142.  LlMONlDKOMUS  INOICUS  (Lcggc,  B.  of  C.  p.  614). 

This  little  Wagtail^  like  the  preceding,  is  a  north-east  mon- 
soon visitor  to  Ceylon.  It  arrives  in  October  and  sometimes 
later^  and  is  distributed  sparingly ;  thus  it  is  rare  above  3000 
feet  altitude^  but  is  about  equally  plentiful  at  the  foot  of  the 
main  hilUranges  to  the  eastward.  It  is  frequently  met  with 
in  the  driest  parts  of  the  dry  zone^  in  dense  forest,  quite 
irrespective  of  the  neighbourhood  of  water  or  moisture,  but 
in  these  places  I  have  not  procured  it  in  the  open  bush- land. 
I  know  nothing  of  its  nidification. 

143.  BuDYTEs  viRiois  (Lcggc,  B.  of  C.  p.  617). 

A  north-east  migrant,  arriving  in  the  province  towards 
the  end  of  September,  and  confined  to  the  dry  zone  on  the 
east.  I  have  found  it  in  the  greatest  abundance  at  Embili- 
pitiy^,  where  that  portion  of  the  tank  is  silted  up  and  affords 
a  sort  of  meadow,  and  in  all  like  situations.  I  can  give  no 
particulars  of  its  nidification. 

144.    CORYDALLA  RUFULA   (LcggC,  B.  of  C.  p.  625). 

A  common  resident  species  and  widely  distributed.  More 
abundant  on  patiua-lands,  from  which  it  has  been  called 
the  ''  Patina  Lark.'' 

It  breeds  at  the  beginning  of  the  S.W.  monsoon,  selecting 
the  ground  or  some  small  tuft  of  grass  for  its  place  of  nesting. 
The  eggs  are  three  in  number,  dull  brownish  stone-colour, 
blotched  over  with  broad  markings  of  red-brown  or  dull 
chocolate-brown. 

145.  Alauda  oulgula  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  630). 

I  include  this  species  with  some  hesitation,  as  I  iiavc  met 
with  it  only  on  the  confines  of  the  province  on  the  south- 
east. 

146.  Pyrrhulauda  grisea  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  637). 

I  have  only  once  met  with  this  little  Lark,  when  I  found 
a  small  flock  of  them  in  the  very  driest  part  of  the  province 
towards  Hambantotta. 

147.  Ploceus  philippinus  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  641). 

A   very  common  low-country  species,  frequenting  more 
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particularly  the  dry  parts  of  the  province.  It  has,  since 
1879,  advanced  its  distribution  in  the  province.  In  the 
year  I  refer  to  these  Weaver-birds  were  not  known  as  nesting 
to  the  west  of  Balangoda,  but  are  now  to  be  found  several 
miles  to  tlie  west  of  this  point  and  at  2500  feet  altitude. 
They  breed  from  tlie  end  of  April  through  the  S.W.  monsoon, 
selecting  solitary  fields,  generally  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
rice-fields.  The  eggs  are  three,  and  often  four,  in  number,  of 
a  pure  white  colour. 

Ii8.  Muni  A  kelaarti  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  650,  pi.  xxvii. 

fig.  2). 

A  very  abundant  little  bird  above  1500  feet,  below  which 
1  have  not  often  met  with  it,  but  it  might  readily  be  over- 
looked among  many  of  the  Bunting  tribe  in  the  province. 

It  breeds  in  the  S.W.  monsoon,  often  constructing  its 
nest  in  fruit-trees  on  the  tea-estates  in  the  hills.  The  eggs 
are  pure  white,  and  rather  pointed  in  shape.  I  have  found 
as  many  as  four  eggs  in  one  nest,  but  the  usual  number 
id  two.     Endemic. 

149.  MuNiA  MALACCA  (Lcggc,  B.  of  C.  p.  652). 

This  bird  has  a  curious  distribution  in  the  province.  I 
have,  as  recorded  by  Legge,  found  it  in  the  Wallaway  valley 
and  in  the  tank-country  towards  the  foot  of  the  hills.  Again, 
I  have  obtained  it  in  the  grass-lands  at  Gallagama  and  up  as 
high  as  the  Horton  Plains.  I  have  no  authentic  instance  of 
its  nidification  in  the  province. 

150.  MuNiA  PUNCTULATA  (Lcggc,  B.  of  C.  p.  656). 

The  Spotted  Bunting  is  very  generally  distributed  through 
the  lower  parts  of  the  province.  In  the  Eegalla  district  it 
is  more  abundant  towards  the  foot  of  the  Eandyan  hills, 
where  it  frequents  paddy-  (rice-)  fields  in  flocks.  It  breeds 
nearly  all  the  year  round,  selecting  for  the  purpose  solitary 
trees  that  are  more  or  less  densely  branched.  The  eggs 
are  generally  four  in  number. 

151.  MuNiA  STRIATA  (Lcggc,  B.  of  C.  p.  660). 

I  have  found  this  bird  in  fair  abundance  throughoat  the 
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province,  except  in  the  very  dry  and  very  wet  districts.  It 
breeds  at  3000  feet,  often  selecting  orange-trees  for  the  spot 
in  which  its  nest  is  to  be  built.  I  have  taken  four  eggs  at 
a  time,  and  in  the  Central  Province  I  have  found  it  laying 
six  eggs. 

152.  MuNiA  MALADARiCA  (Lcgge^  B.  of  C.  p.  662). 
Occasionally  found  in  the  province,  but  more  towards  the 

confines  of  the  dry  zone  to  the  north-east  and  towards  the 
foot  of  the  Kandyan  hills.     I  have  found  no  eggs. 

153.  Artamus  fuscus  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  666). 

One  of  the  commonest  birds,  but  chiefly  confined  to 
altitudes  of  2000  feet  and  downward.  It  prefers  open 
country,  and  particularly  rice-fields,  where  its  manner  of 
taking  its  prey  on  the  wing  is  probably  the  cause  of  its 
being  called  by  the  same  name  as  the  Swift  and  Swallow  by 
the  natives.     It  is  a  resident  species. 

154.    ACRIDOTHERES     MELANOSTERNUS     (Legge,     B.     of     C. 

p.  670). 

Widely  distributed  up  to  4000  feet  elevation,  and  a  favourite 
cage-bird  with  both  natives  and  Europeans. 

Breeds  early  in  the  year,  following  to  a  great  extent 
the  manner  of  the  Woodpeckers  in  its  nesting-habits.  The 
eggs  arc  generally  three  in  number,  nearly  an  inch  in  length, 
and  of  a  most  beautiful  pale  blue  colour,  quite  free  from  any 
spots  or  blotclies,  but  not  always  clean.  Endemic  {Legge)  ? 
A  series  of  adult  birds  from  both  wet  and  dry  districts 
indicate  variation  in  colour  to  a  considerable  extent,  those 
from  the  wet  Kittulgalla  district  being  two  or  three  shades 
darker  than  examples  from  the  Kolonna  Korali,  our  driest 
division. 

155.  Sturnornis  senbx  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  680,  pi.  xxviii.). 

This  rare  Starling  is  strictly  a  forest  species.  I  have 
found  it  in  Balangoda,  Bamberabolowa,  and  Eratue,  all 
three  wet  districts  at  the  foot  of  the  main  mountain-zone. 
This  species,  like  the  foregoing,  is  gregarious  in  its  habits, 
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but  tlie  flocks  of   birds   rarely  exceed  ten  or  a  dozeu  in 
number. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  George  W.  Jenkins  for  having 
obtained  the  eggs  of  Stumor nis  senex.  The  nest  was  placed 
in  a  tall  forest-tree,  in  a  rotten  cavity  of  the  stem,  and  rudely 
lined  with  dry  leaves  of  some  monocotyledonous  plant.  The 
eggs  were  two  in  number  and  of  a  pale,  delicate,  spotless  blue 
colour.     Endemic. 

156.  EuLABEs  HELiGiosA  (Lcggc,  B.  of  C.  p.  682). 

A  curiously-distributed  Mynah,  and  chiefly  restricted  to 
the  wet  districts.  I  have  met  with  it  in  all  the  region  at 
the  foot  of  the  main  hill-range  from  Kittulgalla  to  Balangoda, 
thus  euibracing  the  wettest  part  of  Ceylon,  but  for  some 
remarkable  reason  it  is  absent  in  parts  of  the  Kukulu  Korah, 
where  the  rainfall  is  distressingly  excessive.  I  have  traced 
it  on  the  borders  of  the  dry  country  on  the  north-west  and 
south-west  extremes  of  the  province,  where  it  is  abundant. 

I  have  not  obtained  the  eggs,  though  nests  have  been 
repeatedly  pointed  out  to  me  by  the  natives,  who  are  fond  of 
caging  this  bird. 

157.  EULABES  PTILOGENYS  (Lcggc,  B.  of  C.  p.  685, 
pi.  xxix.). 

This  Mynah  appears  to  take  the  place  in  the  hill-country 
that  E.  religiosa  does  in  the  lower  altitudes.  It  is  widely  dis- 
tributed, and  to  be  found  nearly  all  over  the  wet  districts  of 
the  province,  but  more  abundantly  in  the  hills.  It  breeds  in 
the  S.W.  monsoon  months,  placing  its  nest  in  hollows  of 
rotten  trees.  The  eggs  are  two  in  number,  broad  oval,  and 
of  a  pale  blue  colour  faintly  tinted  with  a  greenish  shade, 
with  spots  or  blotches  sparingly  spattered  over,  of  a  greyish- 
brown  tint.     Endemic. 

158.  Pitta  coronata  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  687). 

A  typical  migrant,  arriving  in  September  soon  after  the 
Wagtails.  During  its  visit  to  the  country  it  is  to  be  found 
in  abundance  up  to  3000  feet  altitude,  and  is  so  familiar  to 
the  natives  as  to  enjoy  a  specific  name.  It  is  frequently 
snared  by  the  Singalese,  but  cannot  be  reared  in  captivity. 
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COLUMB.E. 

159.  Palumbus  TORRiNGTONiiB  (Lcgge,  B.  of  C.  p.  693, 

pi.  XXX.). 

Locally  distributed  in  Sabaragamuwa,  and  chiefly  confined 
to  the  hills,  though  not  uncommon  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  dry  zone  when  certain  laurels  are  in  fruit,  these  mag- 
nificent Pigeons  then  becoming  suddenly  abundant.  Though 
an  endemic  species,  I  have  never  obtained  the  eggs. 

160.  TURTUR  SURATENSIS  (Lcggc,  B.  of  C.  p.  705). 

The  commonest  Dove  of  the  countrv,  and  to  be  found  in 
both  wet  and  dry  districts  up  to  3000  feet.  The  "Alu- 
Korbeyo ''  of  the  Singalese  form  quite  a  feature  of  the  bird- 
life  of  the  rice-fields,  more  especially  in  the  dry  districts, 
where  at  the  end  of  the  rice-harvest  they  may  be  found  in 
thousands.  The  breeding-season  is  from  the  end  of  February, 
but  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  nests  in  December.  Tlie  nest 
is  of  the  crudest  construction  and  placed  in  any  situation, 
from  a  low  bush  to  a  depression  on  the  bough  of  a  tree.  The 
eggs  are  two  in  number,  pure  white  and  very  glossy. 

161.  Chalcophaps  iNDicA  (Lcggc,  B.  of  C.  p.  714). 

The  Bronze-winged  Dove  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  the 
Ceylonese  Columbae.  It  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  wet  forest- 
lands  of  the  province  right  down  to  the  borders  of  the 
dry  zone  and  up  to  the  Horton  Plains,  but  at  high  altitudes 
it  is  not  so  plentiful.  I  am  uncertain  as  to  the  correct 
breeding-season  of  the  species,  as  I  have  found  it  nesting  in 
both  monsoons.  The  eggs  are  two  in  number  and  pure 
white  in  colour. 

162.  Carpophaqa  ^nea  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  718). 

This  splendid  Fruit-Pigeon  has  a  curious  distribution  iu 
the  Sabaragamuwa  Province,  as  it  is  found  in  both  the  very 
wet  as  well  as  in  very  dry  parts  of  it.  I  have  found  it  up  the 
valley  of  Kaluganga  river,  the  Wallaway  river,  the  Kalani 
river,  and  the  Maha  Oya  stream,  but  it  is  met  with  in 
greatest  abundance  in  the  Kolonna  Korah,  where  it  is  often 
to  be  found  in  large  flocks.     I  have  questioned  many  natives 
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on  the  nidification  of  tbis  well-known  Pigeon,  but  beyond 
a  vague  statement  that  it  nests  on  the  tops  of  very  high  trees, 
lam  unable  to  give  any  satisfactory  evidence. 

163.  OsMOTRERON  BiciNCTA  (Lcggc,  B.  of  C.  p.  725). 

Confined  to  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  province,  where 
I  have  found  it  only  sparingly.  I  came  upon  it  in  abundance 
on  the  banks  of  the  Wallaway  river  at  Ridiyagama,  but  not 
to  the  northward. 

164.    OsMOTRERON  POMPADORA  (LcggC,  B.  of  C.  p.  728). 

The  common  *' Green  Pigeon^'  of  the  country.  It  is 
common  all  over  the  province  up  to  2500  feet. 

I  obtained  a  single  nest  taken  in  the  Gillimali  valley,  but 
the  young  had  been  hatched.  The  nest  was  {mrticulariy 
small  for  so  large  a  bird,  and  lined  with  soft  spongy  moss. 

GALLINiE. 

165.  Pavo  cristatus  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  731). 

The  Peacock — the  "Monara'^of  the  Singalese — ^is  purely 
a  dry-country  bird  in  the  province.  In  the  Kukulu  Korah  it 
is  said  by  the  natives  to  have  at  one  time  been  common,  and 
up  to  1893  I  know  a  solitary  male  bird  to  have  lived  in 
one  of  the  forests  within  the  wet-zone  area,  but  I  am  not 
able  to  record  evidence  of  distribution  outside  the  dry  belt 
adjoining  the  Southern  Province.  I  have  not  taken  the 
eggs  myself,  but  have  repeatedly  seen  chicks  that  had  been 
captured  by  the  natives. 

166.  Gallus  LAFAYETTi  (Lcggc,  B.  of  C.  p.  736,  pis.  xxxi. 
&  xxxii.). 

This  magnificent  bird  is  known  all  over  the  province  in 
both  wet  and  dry  zones,  but  is  more  abundant  in  the  latter 
than  in  the  former  areas,  as  a  general  rule.  During  the 
period  when  the  "  Nillo " — a  Sirobilanthus — is  in  seed  the 
Jungle-fowls  become  very  abundant,  and  hundreds  of  them 
are  shot  down  in  the  hill-country.  In  one  district  I  can 
remember  seeing  the  Jungle-fowls  being  put  up  right  out  in 
the  middle  of  the  estates  and  away  from  forest. 

The  question   of  the  crossing  of  this   species   with   the 
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domestic  fowl  is  undoubted,  as  I  have  myself  seen  a  splendid 
hybrid  eock  bird,  but,  owing  to  his  extreme  pugnacity,  I 
obtained  no  satisfactory  proof  of  further  offspring  being 
attributed  to  him.  According  to  native  testimony,  the 
Jungle-fowl  in  the  villages  adjoining  the  wild  forests  freely 
mix  with  the  domestic  birds. 

The  breeding-season  cannot,  I  think,  be  confined  to  any 
particular  time,  as  I  have  taken  the  eggs  in  both  monsoons, 
and  on  one  occasion  I  took  as  many  as  six  from  a  single 
nest.  The  colour  is  a  soft  brownish  stone,  and  in  some 
faintly  pinkish,  finely  marked  with  dots  and  spots  of  brown. 
Endemic. 

167.  Galloperdix  bicalcauata  (Legge,  B.  of  C.  p.  741, 
pi.  xxxiii.). 

This  handsome  "  Partridge  "  is  very  generally  distributed 
over  the  entire  province  wherever  there  is  bush  or  forest 
cover.  It  is  an  exceedingly  shy  bird,  and  therefore  far  more 
frequently  heard  than  seen,  as  it  very  rarely  ventures  into 
the  open  and  runs  the  moment  it  is  alarmed. 

It  breeds  during  the  latter  part  of  the  north-east  monsoon 
and  well  into  the  opposite  one.  The  eggs  are  laid  on  the 
bare  ground,  usually  by  the  side  of  some  fallen  tree  or  other 
like  cover,  and  are  from  two  to  four  in  number  (I  have  often 
taken  four),  of  a  fine  cream-colour,  with  white  specks  of  no 
very  uniform  distribution  over  the  surface.  The  species  is 
confined  to  Ceylon. 


XLVI. — A  List  of  the  Birds  collected  by  Mr,  Alfred  Sharpe, 
C,B,,  in  Nyasaland,  By  Captain  G.  E.  Shelley,  F.Z.S. 
With  Prefatory  Remarks  by  P.  L.  Sclater,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
F.R.S. 

I.  Introduction.     By  P.  L.  S. 

On  succeeding  to  the  Governorship  of  the  Protectorate  of 
Nyasaland,  Mr.  Alfred  Sharpe  resolved  to  continue  the 
scientific  investigations  so  long  and  so  successfully  carried 
on  by   Sir  Harry  Johnston,  his  predecessor  in  office,  and 
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besides  other  objects  of  much  interest*,  has  from  time  to 
time  tran^^mitted  to  me  several  collections  of  birds,  containing 
altogether  329  specimens.  Of  these  Capt.  Shelley,  as  in  the 
case  of  Sir  Harry  Johnston's  collections,  has  kindly  under- 
taken the  determinations,  and^  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
subjoined  list,  has  referred  them  to  167  species.  Of 
these  species  23  are  now  recorded  for  the  first  time  as 
belonging  to  the  avifauna  of  Nyasaland,  and  two  are  new 
to  science. 

Mr.  Sharpe,  who  is  now  in  England,  taking  a  well-earned 
rest,  has  kindly  supplied  me  with  the  following  notes  on  the 
localities  where  these  birds  were  collected  : — 

Chiradzulu, — A  high  mountain  between  Zomba  and 
Blantyre  rising  to  6000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  with  steep, 
rocky  sides,  and  the  usual  brush  at  the  foot.  The  plains  at 
the  foot  are  about  2800  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

Fort  Hill. — The  northernmost  station  in  the  Protectorate 
of  British  Central  Africa.  It  is  three  days'  journey  N.E.  of 
Karonga,  on  the  so-called  "  Stevenson  Road  "  from  Nyasato 
Tanganyika.  It  is  5000  feet  above  the  sea,  cold  and  windy. 
Being  just  on  the  water-parting,  it  has  no  large  streams. 

Karonga. — A  station  at  the  north  end  of  Lake  Nyasa,  on 
the  lake-shore. 

Kasungu, — This  place  lies  5000  feet  above  sea-level,  60 
miles  to  the  west  of  Lake  Nyasa.     It  is  bleak  and  cold. 

Kotakota. — A  station  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Nyasa, 
on  the  lake-level.  An  important  starting-point  for  transport 
to  places  on  the  west  of  the  lake. 

Likwenu  River, — A  stream  on  the  road  from  Zomba  to  the 
Upper  Shir^  River,  about  18  miles  from  Zomba. 

Lvfira  River, — A  stream  on  the  "  Stevenson  Road,*'  about 
85  miles  from  Karonga  (north  end  of  Nyasa). 

Mtondwe  River. — A  stream  in  the  plains  lying  between 
Zomba  and  Milanji.  The  elevation  is  from  2000  to  2500 
feet.  The  banks  of  the  streams  are  thickly  wooded.  Away 
from  the  banks  there  is  the  usual  spai*se  bush. 

Mwanza, — A  river  running  into  the  Shire  River  (on  the 

*  See  Mr.  Thomaft's  paper  on  the  Mammals  obtained  by  Mr.  Sharpe, 
Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1808  p.  391. 
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right  bank).     This  is  the  only  district  in  B.  C.  A.  in  which 
the  Inyala  [Tragelaphus  angasi)  has  been  found. 

Namaramba  Lake, — A  long  narrow  lake  at  the  source  of 
the  Lujenda  River,  1750  feet  above  the  sea- level.  There  is 
much  game  here.  It  has  a  hot  and  dry  climate,  with  a 
small  rainfall. 

Nkata, — An  administration  station  on  the  west  shore  of 
Lake  Nyasa,  30  miles  north  of  Bandawe.  It  has  a  moister 
climate  than  any  part  of  Lake  Nyasa,  and  the  rainfall  is 
distributed  more  equally  throughout  the  year.  It  was  85 
inches  last  year. 

Palombe  River. — This  river  runs  through  Zomba  and  the 
Milanji  plains  into  Lake  Shirwa. 

Shirwa  Lake. — A  marshy,  ill-smelling,  hot  lake,  lying 
about  12  miles  east  of  Zomba,  about  1800  feet  above  the 
sea.  Great  quantities  of  birds  of  all  kinds  are  found  here. 
The  lake,  which  has  no  great  depth  of  water,  swarms  with 
mosquitos.  There  are  several  rocky  islands,  on  one  of  which 
are  large  deposits  of  Iceland-spar. 

Songwe  River, — A  river  which  forms  part  of  the  Anglo- 
German  boundary  between  Nyasa  and  Tanganyika.  It  is  a 
sluggish  stream,  thickly  overgrown  with  jungly  growth. 
Its  elevation  is  from  2000  to  2500  feet. 


II.    List   of   thb    Collection,    with    Localities    and 
References  to  *The  Birds  of  Africa.'     By  G.  E.  S. 


Name. 


1.  Chalcomitra  gvtturalis  .  . . 

2.  Anthothreptes  hnguemm-ii 

3.  Parus  insignis    

4.  Motacilla  longicavda    . . . 
6.  Anthus  rufxiUis 

6.  Macronyx  crocetis 

7.  Mirafrajischeri 

8.  Entberiza  orientalis   

9.  Sej'tnus  scotops 

10.  Hypochera  funerea    


Reference  j 

to  Shelley's 

B.  of  Afr. 


l*age 
4 
0 
9 
11 
12 
13 
15 
18 
22 
23 


Localities. 


Fort  Hill. 

Mtondwe. 

Tanganyika  Plateau  and  Songwe. 

Mtoudwe. 

Songwe. 
I  Mtondwe  and  Kasung^. 
'  Songwe. 

Chiradznlu. 

Lake  Shirwa. 
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Name. 

1 

1 
Reference 
to  Shelley's 
B.  of  Afr. 

1 
Localities. 

1 1 .    ytdua  naradisea    

Page 
23 
25 
26 

•• 
28 

29 

32 

33 

37 

•  • 

39 
39 
41 
41 
42 
42 
43 

•  • 

44 
46 
47 
49 
49 
50 
50 
61 
63 
64 
55 
65 
56 
57 
58 

62 

1 

■    • 

65 
74 
74 
81 
84 
84 
86 
88 
90 
92 
94 

[Chiradzulu. 
Lake  Namararoba,   Mtondwe,   and 
Mtondwe.                                               ' 
Palombe. 
Chiradzulu. 
Mtondwe. 
Lake  Shirwa. 
Songwe  and  Kasungn. 
Nkata. 
Vltondwe. 

Zomba. 

Palombe.                  [njika  Plateau. 
Mwanza,  Lake  Shirwa,  and  Tanga- 
Lake  Shirwa  and  Mwanza. 

12.  Pyromelana Jlammicepf    .... 

13.  taha   

14.  Cryptospiza  australia    

15.  Spermestes  fringiUoides    .... 

16.  Uranatina  angoleiuis    

17.  Pytdia  afra   

18.  Amhlyospiza  albifrons 

19.  Sycobrottts  stictifron*     

•20.  Otyphantes  sharpti,  sp.  nov. .  . 

21 .  Hyphantornis  hertrajidi   .... 

22.  cabanisi 

2*^.   Oriolus  notatus 

24.  larvafus 

25.  Pholidaugea  vevreauxi 

26.  Lamprotornis  mevesi 

27.  LamprocoUus  sycobius   

♦28.  Amydrus  nyasee,  sp.  nov.     . . 

29.  mono     

Tanganyika  Plateau,  Songwe,  and 
Upper  Shir6.                     [Fort  Hill. 
Likwenu. 

Zomba. 

30.  Dilophus  cwunculatu$ 

31.  Dicrwus  ufer     

Palombe  and  Likwenu. 

Kasungu. 

Mwanza. 

32.  Prionops  talacoma 

33.  Sigmodus  tricolor 

Chiradzulu. 

34.   Campophaga  nigra     

36.  Graucahs  pevtoralis 

36.  Fiscus  coUaris    

Likwenu,  Tanganyika  Plateau. 

Songwe. 

Songwe  and  Karonga. 

t 

37.  Laniarius  mosambicus 

♦38.  nif/erritmut    

*^                                                     -            -   -    • 

39.  Dryoscopus  ctibla     

Likwenu  and  Zomba. 

40.  Telepkonus  senegaius 

41.  MalaconoUis  suiphureipectus  . 

42.  blanchoti  

43.  Crateropus  kirki    

Mwanza  apd  Karonga.                        ; 

Mtondwo. 

Likwenu. 

LikwenU;  Palombe,  and  Songwe. 

Zomba.                                                 ; 

44.  Criniger  placidits   

45.  olivaceiceps    

40.   PhyUostrophus  capensis 

47.   Cisticda  stranqii    

Chiradzulu.                                           j 

Mwauza. 

Kasuugu. 

Zomba. 

Nkata. 

♦48.  Bubruficapilla    

49.  Sylvia  simplex    

'  50.   Coajtypha  caffra 

Zomba.                         TLake  Shirwa. 

1                                    *rf^                  J/              ............ 

51.  heuqlini 

Mtondwe,  Tanganyika  Plateau,  and  • 

Kasungu  and  Zomba. 

Mtondwe,  Chiradzulu,  and  Fort  Hill.  • 

52.  Pratincola  torquata 

53.  TnrduB  libonianus 

54.  Savicola  livingstonit 

55.  Thamnoloia  svbrufipennis 

5(5.  Muscicapa  caruleacens 

Palombe  and  Songwe. 

Zomba. 

Mtondwe.                                               ' 

! 

♦  The  names  of  the  23  ppecies  new  to  the  avifauna  of  X  vasaland  are  indicated  bv 
asteiii^ks  (♦). 
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Name. 

Refert^nce 

to  Shelley 'fc 

B.  of  Afr. 

Localities. 

1 
1 

67.  Sfnithfutiis  capensis 

•08.  Bias  municus    

Page 
96 
96 
98 
99 
102 
103 
107 
107 
108 
10^ 
109 
109 
110 
111 
111 
111 
HI 
112 
113 
113 
114 
116 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
120 
122 

123 
123 
128 
124 
124 
126 
126 
126 
128 
131 
131 
132 
133 
138 
134 
136 
136 
137 
137 

Mtondwe  and  Fort  HilL 

Mwanga. 

Kombi  and  Fort  Hill. 

Ka8ungu. 

Mtondwe. 

Mwanza.                                               j 

69.  Pachyprora  dimorpha 

60.  Terpstphone  perspicillata    . 

•61.  Htrundo  smithi 

•62.  mimteiri 

6.3.   Caprimtdgus  fossil 

64.  Cosmetoimis  vcvUlarius  .... 

60.  Hupulodermn  narina   

66. vittatum 

Mtondwe. 

Songwe,  Nkata,  and  Knronga. 

Karonga. 

1 

67.  Coracias  caudatus    

68.  EnrystomHs  afer 

Mwanza,  Lake  Shirwa,  and  Songwe. 

69.  Melittophof/wi  mendionalls 

70.  bullockoides 

Mtondwe. 
Lake  Shirwa. 

Karonga  and  Fort  Hill. 

Zomba.                                                 i 

•71.  M crops  hoehmi 

72.  superciliosus    

78.  natalensis    

74.  Irrisor  viridis   

4 

Mtondwe. 

76.  Rhinopomastus  cyanomelas 

76.  Bycanist^s  buccinator 

77.  Lophoceros  epirhinus   

78.  Ceryle  maxima 

Likwenu.                                              • 

Mwanza. 

Lake  Shirwa  and  Likwenu  Kiver. 

Zomba  and  Karonga. 

Mtondwe  and  Tanganyika  Plateaa. 

Tanganyika  Plateau. 

Karonga  and  Nkata. 

Songwe. 

Mtondwe.                            fSongwe. 

Tanganyika  Plateau,  Fort  Hill,  and 

Mwanza. 

Chiradzulu. 

Karonga. 

Mtondwe. 

79.  Alcedo  semitorquata    

80.  Halcyon  palliventris    

81 .  Colius  striatus 

82.  Turatnis  limnystonii    

83.  Gallirex  chlorochlamys   .... 
♦84.  Gymnoschizorhis  leopoldi    . . 

80.  Schizorhis  concolor 

86.  CeiUhmochares  attstralis  .... 

87.  Centropus  burchelli^  natalen- 

sis   

♦38.   Coccyst*'8  glandarius   

89.  cafej"    

90.   dtcttluft  solitarius 

91.  Chrysococcyx  aipreiis 

92.  Indicator  variegatus    

93.  Melanobucco  melanopferus . . 

94.  zombcB 

96.  Smilorhis  whytii 

1 

Mtondwe.                                            ' 
Chiradzulu  and  Mtondwe. 

^                                                                                www         ■        V         • 

9().  Campothera  inalherbn     .... 
97.  hennetti   

Mtondwe. 
Mwanza. 

98.  Dmdropicus  zanzibari    .... 

99.  Thripias  namaquus 

100.  Mesopicus  griseocephahis 

101.  Vinago  ddalandit    

102.  Columba  arfuatrix 

108.   Turtur  nemitorquatus 

104. senegalemas 

Songwe. 

Mtondwe.                                             ; 

Songwe. 

Palombe  and  J^ke  Shirwa, 

Lake  Sbirwa. 
Mwanza. 

106.  Chalcopelia  nfra 

Lake  Shirwa. 
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m  SbelleyV 
B.  of  Afr. 

IjOCAlitiea. 

PftKB 

106.   (Enaeaptnsu ... 

Songw.. 

13» 

10!).  Svmi'um  woil/ordt      

142 

Likweou. 

14S 

Zomba. 

1 13.  iMndion  Aaliaklut   

144 

Lake  Namftramba  and  KaionRa. 

145 
147 

I.ake  Namaramba. 

Zomba. 

116.  Ilaliailuiroci/er     

148 

Likneou. 

•117.  fftlotarmulfaconotui 

148 

Mwanxa. 

118.  L^;,h..ii.-l>.*  <,c:i,nt>,la 

140 

Mtondwe. 

•118.    Vin.-ni-liii!  fatci'ililtus 

160 

151 

Paloiube  and  Mtondwe. 

*133.  Mtlieraz  cOnfinu    

151 

161 
153 

126.            ranivorui     

ir>3 

158 

127.  Herodiai  rattoida 

128.            lucidui           

157 

157 

Lako  Shirwa  and  likwenu. 

157 

158 

Mtoadive. 

150 

lliO 

Lake  Natuaraiuba. 

131!.   l-:„fu--l>,;uU,uifi 

161 

137.   Wi'h;,,  l„l,.lo„  lf,.i',j>te,-a    .  . 

162 

Lake  Namaramba. 

138.  ini-Hj  <-irrhi,cephalm 

166 

Lake  Shirwa. 

m.  Snr^di^rni.  J.!mon«in    ... 

170 

•140.  Neliotma  auritm      

ITO 

Kotakota. 

111.  Dtndrocye«a  viduata 

Lski.  Sliirwa. 

172 

Karoufta. 

175 
176 

178 

Uke  Sbirwa. 

Lake  Naniaraiuba. 

179 
180 
182 
183 
187 

•ISl.  JVanro/inu*  eoqui    

Tanganyika  Dataaii. 

Mwanza. 

1 M.   PWhp^^l  «/nr«»,» 

Lake  Namaramba. 

KW 

P.mpwe, 
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Reference 

Name. 

to  ShelleyV 

Localities. 

B.  of  Afr. 

Page 

♦156.   Ckaradrnis  asuUicus 

189 

157.  nallidus    

189 

Karonga. 

♦158.  JEyialitis  hiaticula 

190 

159.  O.vyechus  tricollari^ 

190 

Lake  Shirwa. 

•160.  Arenaria  interpres 

190 

1 

161.   Totanm  nehularis    

192 

KaroDga. 

162.  hyooleucus   

192 

Karonga  and  Lake  Shirwa. 
KaroDga. 

163.  Himanto/nts  himantopua     . . 

193 

*16>4.   (Edicnemns  vermicidatus    .  . 

194 

Likwenu. 

166.  Cursorius  temmincki 

194 

Songwe. 

166.  Rhinoptilua  chnlcopUTUs 

195 

» 

167.  GlareoUi  pratxncola 

195 

III.  Descriptions  op  the  new  Species.     By  G.  E.  S. 

Otyphantes  sharpii,  sp.  nov. 

Upper  surface  entirely  olive-yellow  and  black ;  under 
surface  entirely  bright  golden  yellow ;  lores,  cheeks,  ear- 
coverts,  top  and  back  of  head  jet-black;  the  plumage 
gradually  shading  off  into  uniform  olive-yellow  on  the  lower 
back,  upper  tail-coverts,  and  tail ;  the  feathers  of  the  upper 
back  and  wings  being  black  with  broad  pale  edges  of  olive- 
yellow,  becoming  almost  clear  yellow  on  the  quills ;  under 
wing-coverts  and  inner  margins  of  the  quills  yellow :  bill 
black ;  tarsi  and  feet  pale  brown.  Total  length  6*2  inches, 
culmen  07,  wing  3*15,  tail  2*6,  tarsus  0*95. 

Hab,  Nyasaland  (exact  locality  unrecorded) . 

Allied  to  Symplectea  stuhlmanni,  Reichen.  Orn.  Monatsb. 
1893,  p.  29. 

AmYDRUS  NYASiB,  Sp.  UOV. 

Closely  allied  to  A.  caffer  in  size,  form,  and  colouring  of 
both  sexes  when  the  wings  are  closed,  but  differing  in  the 
dark  under  surface  of  the  wings,  which  is  black,  with  the 
pale  portion  uniform  deep  chestnut  both  below  and  above, 
and  the  shafts  crossing  the  rufous  portion  are  above  brownish 
black  instead  of  white.  Total  length,  cf  9*5,  ?  9*1  inches; 
culmen,  cf  0  85,  ?  0*8;  wing,  ^  5-3,  ?  5-15;  tail,  ^  3-9, 
?  3*8;  tarsus,  cf  1*05,  ?  1. 
Hab,  Nyasaland  (exact  locality  unrecorded). 
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XLVII. — Field-notes  on  the  Birds  of  British  Guiana, 

By  W.  L.  S.  Loat,  F.Z.S. 

Having  long  had  a  desire  to  see  something  of  bird-life  in  the 
Tropics,  I  left  New  York  for  Georgetown,  British  Guiaua,  at 
the  end  of  November  of  last  year,  and  spent  three  or  four 
months  collecting  in  the  surrounding  district. 

The  best  route  is  by  the  boats  of  the  Quebec  Steamship 
Company's  Line,  as  they  call  at  the  chief  islands  of  the  Wind- 
ward Group,  to  unload  cargo,  and  tlms  enable  one  to  spend 
several  hours  on  shore.  When  some  distance  from  George- 
town the  colour  of  the  ocean  changes  to  a  yellowish  brown, 
caused  by  the  enormous  amouut  of  fine  mud  brought  down  by 
the  Amazons  and  Orinoco.  Even  the  water  of  the  Essequebo 
for  some  distance  up  from  its  mouth  is  likewise  discoloured 
from  the  same  cause.  The  coast  of  British  Guiana  seems  to 
lie  very  low  and  is  bordered  by  a  line  of  trees,  while  every  here 
and  there  one  notices  the  tall  chimnevs  of  the  su^rar-estates. 
Several  miles  from  the  town,  the  vessel  stops  at  the  lightship 
to  take  on  board  a  pilot,  as  the  navigation  at  this  spot  is 
difficult,  on  account  of  the  mudbanks.  The  first  birds  to  be 
noticed  as  you  approach  Georgetown  are  small  Gulls  (Lams 
atriciila).  At  the  landing-stage  the  ubiquitous  Pitangus 
sulphuratus  is  seen,  with  its  bright  yellow  breast  and  lively 
manner.  This  bird  and  its  allies  are  generally  known  as  the 
"  Kiskadies/'  owing  to  the  fancied  resemblance  in  their  cry 
to  the  words  *'  Qu'cst-ce  qu^il  dit  ? ''  I  Imve  seen  this  bird 
take  fruit  while  on  the  wing,  but  it  generally  flies  to  a  perch 
to  eat  it.  Pitangus  lictor  is  also  fairly  common,  while 
Myiozetetes  cayennensis,  which  resembles  it  in  size  and 
plumage,  but  has  a  much  shorter  bill,  is  rare.  The  "  Grey- 
headed Tyrant- bird  "  [Tyr annus  melancholicus)  is  also  another 
common  species. 

The  Botanical  Gardens  at  Georgetown,  which  are  of 
great  beauty  and  extent,  are  a  safe  haunt  for  many  species 
of  Tyrannid»  and  other  birds.  There  are  also  two  or  three 
examples  of  the  American  tapir,  kept  in  a  semi-wild  state, 
which  have  bred  once  or  twice  in  confinement,  the  striped 
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appearance  of  the  young  being  very  marked.  Mr.  Jenman, 
the  Director  of  the  Gardens,  is  much  interested  in  wild 
animals  of  all  kinds.  The  ''Scissors- tail'*  [Milvulus  tyrannus) 
is  sometimes  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Georgetown. 

The  black-headed  "  Carrion- Crow  ^'  [Cathartes  atrattts)  is 
one  of  the  commonest  birds,  both  in  and  around  Georgetown, 
and  may  be  seen  circling  around  in  the  blue  sky  high  over- 
head, or  perched  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses  and  markets,  and 
even  in  the  streets,  where  it  will  act  the  part  of  a  scavenger. 
For  this  reason  these  birds  are  protected  by  law,  though  at 
the  present  time  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  Georgetown 
are  so  good  that  their  occupation  has  to  a  great  extent 
disappeared;  nevertheless  the  law  with  regard  to  their 
preservation  has  not  been  repealed.  The  extensive  pastures 
(the  word  is  used  out  here  to  denote  the  large  tracts  of  more 
or  less  marshy  ground,  in  which  herds  of  cattle  feed)  form  a 
happy  hunting-ground  for  the  *'  Crows,^^  which  soon  espy  a 
dead  animal  and  immediately  flock  to  the  banquet.  Having 
gorged  themselves,  they  rest  either  on  the  carcass  or  on  the 
ground  beside  it.  I  have  seen  as  many  as  forty  of  them 
round  one  animal,  many  squatting  on  the  grass,  like  our 
domestic  Duck  at  home  after  he  has  had  a  good  meal.  To 
dissect  one  of  these  birds  is  anything  but  a  pleasant  occupa- 
tion, and  the  skins  retain  a  most  disagreeable  smell  for 
months  after  they  have  been  prepared.  Another  **  Crow  " 
{Calhartes  urubiiinga) ,  with  a  bare  yellowish  head,  is  also 
found  in  the  colony,  and  is  generally  seen  singly  or  in 
pairs,  sweeping  with  graceful  motions,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  ground.  I  have  never  noticed  it  in  company,  or 
feeding  with  the  other  ''  Crow.*' 

The  Herons  and  their  allies  are  fairly  well  represented  in 
British  Guiana,  the  Abary  and  Maharcony  Creeks  being 
among  their  favourite  haunts.  The  pastures  are  frequented 
by  Ardea  ccerulea,  both  in  the  greyish-blue  and  white  stages 
of  plumage.  In  the  latter  stage  there  is  always  more  or  less 
of  the  greyish-blue  colour  present,  generally  at  the  tips  of 
the  chief  primaries.  I  noticed  that  the  greyish-blue  birds 
were  more  difficult  to  approach  than  the  rest.     I  saw  one  or 
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two  specimens  of  Ardea  egretta  by  t!je  side  of  the  Lamaha 
Canal.  The  "  Chow  ^'  {Buiorides  cyanurus)  is  generally 
found  near  trenches  and  canals.  It  does  not  frequent  the 
open  marshy  grounds^  as  is  the  case  with  Ardea  carulea, 
but  seems  to  be  of  more  retiring  habits. 

Another  common  bird  of  the  marshy  lands,  trenches,  and 
canals  is  the  "Spur-wing^'  [Parra  jacana).  When  ap- 
proached it  generally  flics  off,  uttering  its  sharp  cry,  though 
sometimes  it  will  skulk  in  the  herbage,  hoping  to  evade 
notice.  The  enormous  length  of  the  toes  and  claws  enables 
it  to  run  over  the  leaves  of  water-lilies  and  other  aquatic 
herbage  with  great  ease.  In  a  specimen  measured,  the  claw 
of  the  first  digit  was  nearly  two  inches  long,  and  the  spread 
of  foot  from  the  tip  of  the  claw  of  the  first  digit  to  tip  of 
claw  of  third  digit  about  five  inches.  I  obtained  three 
newly-hatched  young  of  this  bird,  and  found  that  even  at 
this  early  age  the  toes  and  claws  were  of  great  length.  The 
under  part  of  the  body  was  entirely  white,  and  the  upper  part 
more  or  less  striped  with  black  and  different  shades  of  brown 
not  at  all  unlike  the  appearance  of  a  young  Partridge. 

The  magnificent  Scarlet  Ibis  (Eudocimus  ruber)  is  some- 
times seen  in  large  flocks,  feeding  on  the  mudflats  of  the 
coast.  This  bird  used  to  be  found  distributed  along  the  whole 
coast-line,  but  has  now  almost  disappeared  from  certain 
places.  It  is  still  to  be  found  near  the  mouth  of  the  Coren- 
tyn  River,  which  divides  British  from  Dutch  Guiana,  and 
occasionally  at  the  mouth  of  the  Berbice,  also  near  the 
mouths  of  the  Waini  and  Barima^  which  are  not  far  from  the 
Orinoco.  The  difference  between  the  brown  plumage  of 
the  young  and  the  scarlet  of  the  adult  of  this  Ibis  is  very 
remarkable. 

The  chief  breeding-place  of  several  of  the  Herons  is  on 
the  Dauntless  Bank,  an  island  formed  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Essequebo  by  the  silting  up  of  mud  upon  a  schooner 
which  was  sunk  there  some  fifty  years  ago.  The  island 
thus  formed  is  now  several  miles  long  and  nearly  a  mile 
wide  :  it  is  clothed  all  round  its  edge  with  dense  vege- 
tation, but  in  the  middle  is  more  open,  with  low  bushes  and 
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swampy  ground,  forming  a  secure  retreat  for  a  heronry. 
Until  a  law  was  recently  passed  prohibiting  the  exportation 
of  plumes,  the  birds  suffered  a  good  deal  of  persecution 
from  the  feather-hunters.  The  Dauntless  Bank  is  not 
resorted  to  for  breeding  purposes  until  June  or  July. 

In  January  last  I  made  a  very  interesting  trip,  accompanied 
by  two  other  men,  up  the  Lamaha  Canal,  and  then  up  the 
Hoorabea  Creek  for  some  distance,  where  we  camped  in  a 
*'  benah,''  which  is  a  palm- roofed  hut  with  open  sides. 
Close  to  us  was  a  forest  of  eta  palms,  much  frequented  by 
Ara  macuvuana,  for  the  sake  of  the  fruit.  Every  niglit  and 
morning  pairs  of  these  Macaws  used  to  fly  across  the  creek 
to  and  from  their  feeding-grounds.  We  obtained  two  or 
three  specimens  of  the  small  Ar delta  exilis  liere  in  a  patch 
of  reedy  swamp  close  to  the  camp;  they  allowed  of  a  near 
approach  before  taking  flight. 

While  paddling  up  the  Hoorabea  Creek  we  noticed  several 
examples  of  Donacobius  atricapillui,  the  "  Babbling  Thrush  " 
or  "  Fantail,*'  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  There  was  also  a 
fairly  large  colony  of  the  Yellow-backed  Mocking-bird 
(Cassicus  persicus)  within  a  hundred  yards  of  our  camp.  We 
did  not  obtain  any  of  the  nests,  as  the  tree  from  which  they 
hung  was  swarming  with  stinging  ants ;  the  marabuntas,  a 
species  of  wasp  with  a  powerful  sting,  had  likewise  taken  up 
their  abode  there.  On  the  Lamaha  Canal  we  found  both 
the  nests  of  the  Scarlet-backed  Mocking-bird  {Cassicus 
affints)  and  of  Cassicus  persicus.  The  two  species  had 
chosen  two  large  bushes  close  to  the  water^s  edge,  and  about 
twenty  yards  apart,  in  which  their  nests  were  built.  One 
bough  contained  three  or  four  nests,  all  woven  close  together. 
Most  of  the  nests  of  Cassicus  affinis  which  we  examined  con- 
tained  eggs,  three  in  one  nest^  two  in  another,  and  the  rest 
with  a  single  egg  each.  The  nests  of  C  affinis  were  much 
coarser  in  texture  than,  and  of  a  different  material  from, 
the  nests  of  C  persicus.  In  spite  of  the  close  proximity  of 
the  two  species,  they  did  not  mix  or  interfere  one  with 
another  in  any  way.  On  the  5th  of  February  I  obtained  a 
fine  male,  a  female,  and  nests  of  the  "Bunyar"  (Ostinops 
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decumanus).  The  male  was  nearly  six  inches  longer  than  the 
female^  and  in  many  of  the  allied  species  the  difference 
between  the  sexes  is  also  very  noticeable.  Their  nests  were 
attached  to  the  ends  of  the  leaves  of  some  coconut-palms, 
in  a  retired  sjwt,  and  were  nearly  three  feet  long,  made  of 
dried  grasses,  &c.,  beautifully  woven  together.  The  attach- 
ment of  the  nest  to  the  leaf  was  very  securely  made,  being 
continued  for  more  than  two  feet  up  from  the  tip.  One  nest 
contained  a  single  young  bird  almost  fully  fledged.  These 
"  Bunyars  ^'  are  very  partial  to  the  mango  and  other  fruits, 
often  doing  a  good  deal  of  damage.  They  are  much  more 
shy  than  most  of  the  other  Icteridse,  and  generally  hang 
their  nests  in  places  difficult  of  access. 

The  "  Reed- bird  *'  {AgeUeus  icterocephabis)  may  often  be 
seen  here  in  flocks  of  twenty  to  thirty  among  the  reeds 
where  they  build  their  nests.  The  bright  yellow  head  of 
the  male  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  rest  of  its  black 
plumage.  The  ''  Robin  "  (Leistes  gidanenais)  is  common  in 
the  fields  and  pastures  of  the  colony.  It  has  a  peculiar 
habit  of  flying  up  into  the  air  to  the  height  of  about  twenty- 
five  feet ;  then,  drawing  its  wings  close  to  its  side,  it  shoots 
obliquely  downward,  uttering  a  loud  chirping  kind  of  song, 
whether  done  from  exuberance  of  spirits  or  to  charm  its 
mate,  which  is  generally  somewhere  near,  I  cannot  say.  The 
crimson  breast  of  an  adult  male  is  of  a  most  beautiful  tint, 
and  is  well  shown  when  he  performs  this  aerial  movement. 
Another  common  bird  of  the  colony  is  the  Yellow  Plantain, 
bird  {Icterus  xanthomus),  which  builds  a  small  hanging 
nest.  The  '^  Blackbird  "  (a  species  of  Quiscalus)  is  also  very 
common.  One  generally  sees  a  dozen  or  so  of  them  about 
the  mule-  and  cattle-sheds  on  the  sugar-estates,  and  also  in 
the  pastures.  The  peculiar  formation  of  the  tail  of  the  male 
of  til  is  bird  is  well  shown  when  it  is  flying.  It  has  the 
appearance  of  being  placed  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  long 
axis  of  the  body.  This  species,  and  many  others  which 
obtain  most  of  their  food  on  the  ground,  are  very  often 
infested  about  the  face  with  numbers  of  minute  red  insects, 
known  as  "  bete  rouge  "  in  the  colony.     The  irritation  set 
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up  by  these  creatures  if  they  happeu  to  get  on  to  one's  skiu 
is  very  great^  but  the  application  of  a  little  oil  soon  alleviates 
it.  If  you  walk  through  the  high  grass,  or  sit  down  on 
bare  ground,  you  are  almost  certain  to  take  home  several  of 
these  minute  pests,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  irritate  birds  in 
the  same  way  as  they  do  the  human  species. 

The  Hawks  and  their  allies  are  very  well  represented  in 
British  Guiana.  One  of  the  commonest  is  Asturina  magni- 
rostris,  and  you  can  often  recognize  the  presence  of  these  birds 
by  the  peculiar  kind  of  whistling  they  make.  The  Barred 
Crab- Hawk  (Buteogallus  (equinoclialis) ,  the  food  of  which 
consists  chiefly  of  lizards  and  crabs,  is  fairly  abundant.  The 
mud  outside  the  sea-dam  is  simply  honeycombed  by  crabs, 
affording  an  unlimited  food-supply  for  this  species.  The 
trees  along  the  rivers  and  cn^eks  are  the  favourite  haunts  of 
other  species  of  Hawks,  such  as  Tinnunculus  isabellinus, 
Ictinia  phimhea,  Ibycter  aler,  and  Urubitinga  zonura.  The 
beautiful  Swallow-tailed  Kite  {Elanoides  furcatus)  is  also 
found  in  the  colony.  Specimens  of  Gampsonyx  swainsoni 
were  obtained  by  Messrs.  Quelch,  MacConnell,  and  Lloyd 
on  their  "  Savannah  Trip  ''  to  Roraimi  in  1894.  The  Island 
of  Wakenaam,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Essequebo,  is  a  splendid 
locality  for  Hawks,  a  great  number  of  the  species  found  in 
different  parts  of  the  colony  having  been  obtained  on  this 
island.  But  such  birds  as  the  Harpy  {Thrasaelus  harpyia) 
and  the  King  Vulture  (Gypagus  papa)  are  obtained  only  in 
the  interior.  On  Wakenaam  I  procured  a  specimen  of  a 
pretty  little  Hobby  {Hypotriorchis  rufigularis)  ;  it  was  sitting 
on  the  bough  of  a  dead  tree  near  the  water. 

The  Trumpet-bird  (Psophia  crepitans),  found  in  the 
interior,  is  easily  domesticated.  A  gentleman  I  know  kept 
several  as  pets  ;  they  would  come  when  called,  and  much 
enjoyed  having  their  heads  scratched.  At  the  same  time 
he  would  imitate  the  sound  emitted  by  these  birds,  and  they 
immediately  started  the  peculiar  rumbling  noise,  whence 
their  name.  Whether  they  did  it  from  force  of  example, 
or  from  pleasure,  it  would  be  hard  to  tell. 

The  trip  from  Georgetown  to  Bartica  up  the  Essequebo 
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is  full  of  interest ;  not  so  much  in  the  way  of  bird-life,  for 
which  one  must  go  higher  up,  but  for  the  variety  of  trees, 
creepers,  and  shrubs  with  which  the  banks  of  the  river  are 
clothed  down  to  the  water^s  edge.  Bartica,  the  depot  for  the 
principal  goldfields,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Maza- 
runi  and  Essequebo.  Several  miles  from  the  mouth  you  see 
wooden  erections  placed  in  the  water  to  mark  the  course. 
Upon  these  one  or  two  Scissor-bills  (Rhynchops  melanura) 
are  nearly  always  to  be  found  resting. 

In  the  forest  round  Bartica  I  obtained  the  Red-billed 
Cuckoo  [Piaya  melanogaster)  and  the  Brown  Cuckoo 
{Piaya  cay  ana).  The  way  in  which  a  specimen  of  the  latter 
bird  managed  its  long  tail,  while  hopping  about  in  the  thick 
trees  overhead,  was  wonderful :  it  fell  wounded  into  some 
dense  undergrowth,  through  which  it  slipped  with  the  greatest 
ease,  so  that  I  nearly  lost  it. 

In  December  I  obtained  a  specimen  of  Coccyzus  minor, 
but  in  a  very  worn  state  of  plumage,  especially  as  regards 
the  ends  of  the  rectrices.  On  VVakenaam  I  shot  an  example 
of  the  Spotted  Cuckoo  (Diploptertis  navius)  or  ^'My- 
wife-sick,*'  as  it  is  sometimes  called  on  account  of  its  cry, 
which  is  supposed  to  resemble  those  words.  This  bird 
generally  frequents  low  bushes.  The  "  Old  Witch  "  {Croto- 
phaga  am)  is  found  nearly  everywhere.  One  may  often  see 
half-a-dozen  of  these  birds  all  sitting  close  together  on  the 
same  bush ;  they  are  also  fond  of  skulking  in  the  long  grass, 
and  when  walking  along  you  may  be  close  upon  them  before 
they  move.  Crotophaga  major  is  far  less  common  and  much 
more  wary;  the  beautiful  bluish  iridescent  colour  of  the  back 
and  wings  makes  this  a  handsome  bird  in  spite  of  its  peculiar 
bill.  I  saw  a  flock  of  about  fifty  of  these  birds  in  some 
trees  bordering  the  Lamaha  Canal,  but  most  of  them  kept 
well  out  of  range  of  the  gun. 

In  a  clearing  in  the  forest  I  obtained  an  example  of  the 
White-rumped  Barbet  (Chelidoptera  tenebrosa) .  It  generally 
settles  on  some  prominent  object,  such  as  a  stump  or  the 
topmost  twig  of  a  branch  of  a  dead  tree,  from  which  it  makes 
short  flights,   reminding   one   of  our   Spotted   Flycatcher. 
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When  at  rest  its  blackish  colour,  combined  with  its  long  and 
rather  pointed  wings,  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  Swallow 
without  the  elongated  tail-feathers.  In  the  same  clearing  I 
saw  sitting  at  the  very  top  of  a  dead  tree  an  example  of  the 
Aracari  Toucan  (PterofflossiiS  aracari),  but  as  I  had  run 
short  of  cartridges  he  was  quite  safe,  a  fact  he  seemed  to  be 
quite  aware  of. 

Two  or  three  days  later  I  shot  a  young  male  of  the  Pom- 
padour Chatterer  {Xipholena  pompadura) .  It  was  sitting  at 
the  top  of  a  fairly  tall  tree.  The  lovely  claret-colour  of  the 
adult  male  was  just  appearing  on  the  crissum  and  upper 
breast ;  the  peculiar  bristly  feathers  of  the  wing  of  the  old 
bird  were  wanting.  This  specimen  was  obtained  on  the 
21st  of  December. 

Both  the  "  Cashew  Sackie  "  {Rhamphocoelus  jacapa)  and 
the '^  Blue  Sackie''  {Tanagra  episcopus)  have  a  great  fond- 
ness for  the  fruit  of  the  guava;  so,  too,  has  the  pretty  little 
Tanager  (Callisie  cat/ana).  I  found  the  nest  of  a  "  Cashew 
Sackie"  in  a  tall  shrub,  containing  three  eggs.  The  ''  Palm 
Sackie''  {Tanagra  pabnarum)  is  another  common  British 
Guiana  bird. 

The  Dendrocolaptidae  or  *^  Woodhewers ''  are  fairly  well 
represented  in  the  Colony,  and  found  in  more  or  less  wooded 
districts.  Of  Kingfishers,  the  large  species  {Ceryle  torquata) 
was  seen  several  times  up  the  Lamaha  Canal,  the  Hoorabea 
Creek,  and  also  on  some  telegraph-wires  which  ran  along 
near  a  trench.  Ctryle  inda  and  C,  americana  are  found  on 
the  Mazaruni  River. 

I  obtained  examples  of  only  two  or  three  species  of  Tro- 
chilidse.  The  Mango  Humming-bird  (Lampornis  violin 
Cauda)  was  one  of  the  commonest,  though  such  beautiful 
species  as  Chrysolampis  moschitus,  with  its  ruby  head  and 
golden  throat,  and  Thalurania  furcata,  with  its  emerald  chin 
and  purple  breast,  are  found  in  the  colony. 

The  Speckled  Ground-Dove  {Chamapelia  passerina)  is 
fairly  common,  and  generally  to  be  seen  in  pairs,  running 
about  quickly  on  the  ground.  When  disturbed  they  fly  for  a 
short  distance  and  then  alight ,  this  they  repeat  several  times. 
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and  then  fly  off  to  a  safe  distance.  The  wild  fruits  attract 
the  Common  Pigeon  {Columba  rufina)  sometimes  in  great 
numbers ;  they  are  generally  fat  and  make  very  good  eating. 

The  Formicariidee  or  Ant-Thrushes  are  fairly  well  re- 
presented in  Guiana.  In  walking  through  the  bush  one 
often  comes  to  a  spot  where  a  dozen  or  more  of  these  birds 
may  be  seen  hopping  and  twittering  about  in  an  excited 
manner  among  the  undergrowth,  the  ground  below  swarming 
with  ants.  The  Golden  Warbler  {Deudrceca  (estiva)  is  called 
the  ''Canary"  in  British  Guiana,  rather  on  account  of  its 
bright  yellow  colour,  I  should  surmise,  than  from  its  song, 
which  is  not  of  the  first  order. 

The  Sanderling  {Caiidris  arenaria)  visits  the  colony  in 
great  numbers.  The  Spotted  Sandpiper  (Tringoides  macH- 
larivs)  frequents  the  partially-flooded  meadows  and  sides  of 
trenches.  The  Turnstone  {Strepsiias  interpres)  also  visits 
the  colony.  Some  years  ago  the  American  Golden  Plover 
{dharadrivs  dominicus)  afforded  very  good  shooting,  but  1  was 
informed  that  the  last  few  seasons  they  have  not  been 
plentiful. 

No  remarks  on  the  birds  of  British  Guiana  would  be  com- 
plete without  reference  to  that  most  peculiar  bird  the  Opistho- 
comus  cristatus,  called  variously  the  *'  Hoatzin,^'  *'  Hanna,'' 
**  Canje  Pheasant,"  and  "  Stink-bird."  I  must  say  that  I 
never  found  the  smell  of  these  birds  so  bad  as  I  had  been 
led  to  believe;  it  reminds  one  of  a  rather  strong  cow-shed. 
It  has  been  found  that  on  cutting  out  the  crop,  as  soon  as 
the  bird  is  dead,  very  little  unpleasant  odour  remains.  I 
obtained  all  my  specimens  close  to  a  creek,  at  the  back  of 
Albion  Plantation,  in  the  Berbicc  district.  There  must 
have  been  a  score  of  the  birds  in  a  clump  of  tall  thorny 
bushes,  and  at  the  first  shot  several  of  them  tumbled  (I  can 
hardly  say  they  flew)  out  of  the  bushes  on  to  the  branches  of 
a  tree  w  hich  was  growing  in  the  middle  of  the  clump.  After 
a  couple  more  shots  they  tumbled  back  again  into  the  bushes 
for  safety.  Of  the  four  birds  obtained  on  the  4th  of  January 
all  were  moulting. 

The  species  mentioned  in  this  paper  are  only  a  small  pro- 
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portiou  of  those  that  have  been  recorded  from  the  colony : 
see  Salvin's  list  ('The  Ibis/  1885-1886),  in  which  about 
620  species  are  catalogued.  To  make  a  representative  col- 
lection of  them  would  require  years  of  work,  but  would  well 
repay  anyone  who  had  the  time  and  means  for  carrying 
it  out. 


XLVIII. — On  a  Collection  of  Birds  from  Fort  Chiquaqua, 
Mashonaland,  By  J.  Lawrence  Sowerby.  fVith  Notes 
by  R.  BowDLER  Sharps,  LL.D.,  &c. 

(Plate  XII.  fig.  1.) 

[Aftkr  the  suupression  of  the  late  rebellion  in  Mashona- 
land, Mr.  Sowerby  was  in  command  of  a  detachment  of  the 
B.S.A.  Mounted  Police  at  Fort  Chiquaqua,  and  was  able  for 
the  first  time  to  study  the  birds  of  the  district.  Very  little 
has  been  written  about  the  ornithology  of  Mashonaland  : 
the  principal  essays  on  the  subject  are  the  following : — 

Shkllky,  G.  E. — On  a  Collection  of  Birds  made  hy  Mr.  J.  S.  Jameson 
in  South-eastern  Africa,  with  Notes  by  Mr.  T.  Ayres.  Ibis,  1882, 
pp.  236-265,  349-^68,  pi.  vii. 

Marshall,  Guy  A.  K.  Notes  on  a  small  Collection  of  Birds  from 
Mashonaland.    Ibis,  1896,  pp.  241-246. 

When  it  is  remembered  that,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of 
transport,  the  collector  could  seldom  obtain  any  shot  except 
pellets  of  large  size,  and  that  Mr.  Sowcrby's  collecting  had 
to  be  done  with  a  Lee-Metford  rifle,  the  excellent  condition 
of  his  skins  is  really  wonderful.  The  new  Barbet  described 
below  was  killed  with  his  rifle,  as  well  as  the  Honey- 
Guide,  and  perhaps  the  tough  skins  of  these  species  facilitated 
their  preservation  ;  but  it  is  not  given  to  every  young  orni- 
thologist to  shoot  a  Hoopoe  with  a  bullet,  and  then  to  make 
a  good  skin  of  it. 

The  principal  interest  in  the  present  collection  consists  in 
the  discovery  of  several  species  in  Mashonaland  identical  with 
Angolan  forms,  such  as  Melierax  mechowi  and    Monticola 
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angolensis,   besides   the   new    Barbet,    which  also  finds   its 
nearest  ally  in  an  Angolan  species. — R.  B.  S.] 

All  the  birds  in  the  present  collection  were  obtained  in 
one  district,  namely  at  Fort  Chiquaqua,  which  is  about  18 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Salisbury.  I  was  stationed  there  from  the 
early  part  of  July  to  the  beginning  of  November.  The 
country  is  very  broken,  and  is  mostly  covered  with  '^maho- 
bohobo "  -bush,  though  in  the  kopjes  other  kinds  of  bush 
predominate.  The  country  is  well  watered,  and  there  are 
many  deserted  native  gardens. 

Along  the  road  from  Salisbury  to  Bulawayo  the  country 
varies  from  thick  bush  to  open  undulating  veldt.  West  of 
the  Sebakwe  River  it  is  mostly  open,  with  very  few  kopjes, 
and  the  "camel-thorn"  and  "wait-a-bit"  are  everywhere. 
There  is  also  less  water  than  in  Mashonaland. 

1.  Hetkrocorax  cAPENsis  (Licht.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  iii.  p.  12(1877). 

Very  common  all  over  the  Salisbury  district.  When 
courting,  about  October,  it  caws  very  quickly,  flying  with  a 
fluttering  action  of  the  wings.  It  is  not  strictly  gregarious, 
and  usually  not  more  than  two  or  three  are  seen  together. 

2.  Oriolus  larv.^tus  Licht. ;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1882,  p.  264. 
Common  in  bush-veldt. 

3.  BucHANOA  ASSIMIL1S  (Bcchst.)  ;  Shcllcy,  Ibis,  1882, 
p.  261 ;  Guy  Marshall,  Ibis,  1896,  p.  2^5. 

Very  common.  Lives  on  flies,  beetles,  &c.  The  larger 
beetles  it  catches  in  its  beak  and  then  transfers  them  to  its 
foot,  after  perching,  to  break  them  up.  A  veldt-fire  always 
attracts  these  birds,  and  I  have  seen  them  almost  touching 
the  flames. 

4.  Anaplectes  rubriceps  (Sundev.)  ;  Sharix;,  Cat.  B. 
Brit.  Mus.  xiii.  p.  411  (1890). 

Sharpia  af/resii  Shelley,  Ibis,  1882,  p.  353,  pi.  vii.  fig.  2. 
1  saw  only  one  individual. 
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5.  Pyromelana  xanthomelana  (Riipp.) ;  Sharpe^  Cat.  B. 
Brit.  Mus.  xiii.  p.  239  (1890). 

Euplectes  xanthomelaa  Shelley,  Ibis,  1882,  p.  35  A. 
Common.     Mostly  seen  in  open  country. 

0.  Prionops  talacoma  Smith ;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1882,  p.  263  ; 
Guy  Marshall,  Ibis,  1896,  p.  245. 

Common  in  bush-veldt,  both  in  Nyasaland  and  Matabele- 
land.  Keeps  in  small  parties  of  a  dozen  or  so,  which  fly  low 
and  steadily,  just  out  of  one's  way. 

7.  Dryoscopus  cubla. 

Laniarius  cubla  (Sliaw) ;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1882,  p.  262. 
Common.     Mostly  in  low  thick  tangles  in  the  kopjes. 

8.  Malaconotus  blanchoti. 

Laniarius  poliocephalus  (Licht.) ;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1882, 
p.  261. 

Uncommon.  I  only  saw  a  pair.  They  were  turning  over 
fallen  leaves  in  a  dry  spruit,  like  Blackbirds. 

9.  Telephonus  SENEGALVs  (L.) ;  Guy  Marshall,  Ibis,  1896, 
p.  245. 

Telephonus  erythroplerus  (Shaw)  ;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1882, 
p.  262. 

Common,  but  rather  shy.  I  found  it  both  in  veldt  and 
kopjes. 

10.  CiNNYRis  K1RKI  Shelley,  Ibis,  1882,  p.  256. 
Uncommon.     I   only    saw    about   three   or  four   iu    the 

district. 

1 1 .  CiNNYRis  ouTTURALis  (L.);  Shcllcy,  Ibis,  1882,  p.  256 ; 
Guy  Marshall,  Ibis,  1896,  p.  243. 

Very  common  in  bush-veldt  and  kopjes,  but  I  never  saw 
them  before  August  8th.     They  are  very  pugnacious. 

12.  CiNNYRis  CHALYBiEUs  (L.)  ;  Shcllcy,  Ibis,  1882,  p.  256 ; 
Guy  Marshall,  Ibis,  1896,  p.  243. 

Very  common  in  bushy  kopjes. 

13.  Prinia  mystacea  (Riipp.);  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.Brit.  Mus. 
vii.  p.  193  (1883). 

Coniraon  in  sheltered  patches  of  bush  in  kopjes.  Keeps 
in  small  flocks.     Very  quiet  and  unobtrusive. 
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14-.  MoNTicoLA  ANGOLENsis  Souza ;  Shelley^  B.  Afr.  i. 
p.  89  (1896). 

Uncommon  in  the  district.     I  only  saw  two.  Sits  on  a 

dead  tree-top  or  other  high  perch  and  flutters  slowly  but 

steadily  up  at  the  locusts  as  they  fly  over,  and  then  takes 
its  capture  to  the  ground  to  break  it  up  before  returning  to 
its  perch. 

15.  Pratincolatorquata  (L.);  Shelley,  Ibis,  1882,  p.  252. 
Fairly  common.     Habits  much  like  those  of  our  English 

Stonechat. 

16.  Thamnol/Ea  subrupipennis  Reichen. ;  Guy  Marshall, 
Ibis,  1896,  p.  242. 

Fairly  common  in  kopjes.  Spends  a  good  deal  of  the  day 
in  cracks  of  the  rocks  and  caves. 

[I  suspect  that  the  specimen  recorded  by  Captain  Shelley 
from  the  Shongo  River  as  T,  cinnamomeiventris  (Ibis,  1882, 
p.  251)  was  really  of  the  present  species. — R.  B.  S.] 

17.  Pycnonotus  layardi  Gumey;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1882, 
p.  250 ;  Guy  Marshall,  Ibis,  1896,  p.  242. 

The  commonest  bird  in  the  Salisbury  district.  Frequents 
kopjcb  mostly,  spending  a  good  part  of  the  heat  of  the  day  in 
cracks  and  caves.     Very  cheerful  in  its  ways. 

18.  CosMETORNis  VEXiLLARius  (Gould)  ;  ShcUey,  Ibis, 
1882,  p.  240. 

Not  common.  I  never  saw  this  bird  perch  on  trees  when 
fluslied,  and  after  settling  on  the  ground  it  always  shuffles 
about  for  a  few  seconds,  possibly  to  get  the  conspicuous 
wing-feathers  arranged. 

19.  Caprimulgus  rupigena  Smith  ;  Hartert,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xvi.  p.  532  (1892). 

Common  in  bush-veldt.  When  disturbed  from  the  ground 
it  often  settles  lengthwise  on  branches,  like  the  common 
English  species. 

20.  Merops  apiaster  L.  ;  Guy  Marshall,  Ibis,  189r), 
p.  2M. 

Very  common  in  the  SalisbuiT  district  in  the  hot  season, 

»  •  ' 
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absent  in  the  dry.  Spends  most  of  its  time  on  the  wing, 
constantly  uttering  a  note  like  that  of  a  House-Martin,  but 
louder  and  more  musical. 

21.  DicRocERCUs  HiRUNDiNEUs  Licht. ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B. 
Brit.  Mus.  xvii.  p.  43,  pi.  i.  fig.  1  (1892). 

Two  specimens  were  all  that  I  saw. 

22.  Melittophagus  meridionalis  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xvii.  p.  45,  pi.  i.  fig.  4  (1892). 

Melittophagus pnsillus  (Mull.)  ;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1882,  p.  243. 
Common.     Mostly  hangs  about  the  foot  of  the  kopjes. 

23.  EuRYsroMUs  afer  (Lath.) ;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1882,  p.  243. 
Uncommcm.     I  only  saw  two,  both  in  bush-veldt. 

24.  Halcyon  CHELicuTENsis  (Stanl.) ;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1882, 
p.  244. 

Common.  Usually  in  bush,  sometimes  far  from  water. 
Solitary  in  habits. 

25.  Upupa  africana  Bechst. ;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1882,  p.  215. 

\^ry  common  in  busli-veldt.  The  note  is  loud  and  flute- 
like,  consisting  of  two  or  three  syllables  like  hoop,  hoop,  hoop, 
the  head  being  bobbed  forward  at  each  syllable. 

26.  Irrisor  viridis  (Licht.) ;  Salvin,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
XVI.  p.  17  (1892). 

Irrisor  erythrorhynchus  Shelley,  Ibis,  1882,  p.  245. 

Seems  to  be  more  common  than  it  is,  on  account  of  its 
noisiness.  Usually  in  parties  of  three  or  four  in  the  bu>h- 
vcldt.  One  begins  the  concert,  and  then  all  join  in.  The 
note  is  something  of  the  same  tone  as  a  Magpie's,  but  runs 
up  and  down  the  scale  in  a  most  peculiar  and  rattlc-likc 
maiincr. 

27.  Rhinopomastus  cyanomelas  (V.);  Salvin,  Cat.  B. 
Brit.  Mus.  xvi.  p.  24  (1892). 

Only  one  specimen  seen  in  the  district. 

28.  ScHizoRHis  coNCOLOR  (Swaius.)  ;  Shelley,  Ibis,  I88i, 
p.  245. 

Scarce  in  this  district,  but  very  common  between  Salisbury 
and  Bulawayo.  Known  as  the  '*  Go-Vay-bird/'  from  its 
note.     Usually  seven  or  eight  are  together. 
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29.  Gallirex  porphyreolophus  (Vig.) ;  Shelley,  Cat.  B. 
Brit.  Mus.  xix.  p.  446. 

Cummou  iu  the  kopjes,  and  occasionally  seen  in  the  bush 
where  a  certain  tree  grows,  bearing  the  same  fruit  which  the 
Green  Fruit-Pigeons  affect. 

Sits  a  great  deal  in  thick  trees  in  the  day,  every  now  and 
then  uttering  a  series  of  grunting  croaks,  each  note  sounding 
more  laboured  than  the  last.  It  also  has  some  loud  flute- 
like notes,  and  has  a  habit  of  assembling  in  threes  and  fours 
and  hopping  about  and  going  through  some  curious  antics, 
keeping  close  together  in  the  middle  of  the  tree. 

30.  Indicator  major  Steph. ;  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xix.  p.  6  (1891). 

Common.  Mostly  found  in  bush-veldt,  but  always  singly. 
It  hardly  ever  fails  to  take  one  near  a  bees'- nest ;  but  never, 
so  far  as  I  saw,  actually  sits  down  beside  the  nest.  It  keeps 
up  a  most  energetic,  fitful  chattering  all  the  while,  very 
like  that  of  a  squirrel  at  home. 

31.  Dendropicus  CARDiNALis  (Gm.) ;  Guy  Marshall,  Ibis^ 
1 896,  p.  242. 

Fairly  common  in  bush-veldt  in  the  Salisbury  district. 

32.  PoGONORHYNCHus  TORQUATU8  (Dum.) ;  Sliellcy,  Ibis, 
1882,  p.  248;  Guy  Marshall,  Ibis,  1896,  p.  242. 

Very  common.  Note  very  loud.  Frequents  bush  and 
kopjes  alike. 

33.  Smilorhis  sowerbyi.     (Plate  XII.  fig.  1.) 
Stactohema  sowerbyi  Sharpe,  Bull.   Brit.  Cm.  Club,  vii. 

p.  XXX  vi. 

I  saw  quite  half  a  dozen  of  this  bird  at  different  times,  both 
in  kopjes  and  in  the  bush- veldt,  and  was  surprised  to  find 
that  it  was  a  new  species. 

[This  species  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  intermediate  between 
Siactoltema  anchietce  and  Smilorhis  whytii  Shelley.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  genera  StactoldPma  and  Smilorhis  cannot  be 
separated  on  the  characters  given  by  Capt.  Shelley  (Cat.  B. 
Brit.  Mus.  xix.  p.  14),  as  the  nostrils  do  not  appear  to  be 
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really  different,  and  tlie  bare  space  round  the  eye  varies  in 
extent.  As  Smilorhis  is  an  older  name  than  Stactolama, 
the  present  species  may  preferably  be  called  Smilorhis 
sowerbyi.  It  is  closely  allied  to  Smilorhis  whytii,  and  has 
the  white  chin  and  the  white- tipped  feathers  of  the  breast 
and  abdomen  very  distinct.  It  differs,  however,  from  S.  whytii 
in  the  sulphur-yellow  colour  of  the  head,  which  is  like  that 
of  S.  anchieta.  S.  sowerbyi  has  no  yellow  on  the  face  and 
throat  like  S.  anchieta. — R.  B.  S.] 

34.  Sekpentarius  secretarius  (Scop.) ;  Shelley,  Ibis, 
1882,  p.  237. 

This,  the  only  one  I  saw  in  Mashonaland,  was  on  some 
open  burnt  ground,  stalking  about  at  the  edge  of  the  bush ;  its 
crop  contained  18  lizards  (of  the  small  flat-headed  grey  kind) 
and  a  big  handful  of  locust  debris.  I  saw  five  Secretary-birds 
between  Enkeldoom  and  Bulawayo  along  the  road.  When 
rising  they  run  about  five  yards,  sometimes  from  1 5  to  20 
yards,  with  raised  wings.  They  flap  and  sail  alternately. 
When  sailing,  the  ends  of  the  primaries  are  more  upturned 
than  in  any  other  bird  I  have  seen.  Secretary-birds  are 
excellent  eating ! 

35.  Melierax  mechowi  Cab.;  Reichen.  Vog.  Deutsch- 
Ost-Afr.  p.  86. 

Not  very  common.  This  species  has  a  sort  of  song,  which 
reminded  me  of  the  note  of  a  Dabchick  at  home,  but  it  is 
shorter  and  is  not  uttered  so  quickly. 

36.  Melierax  oabar  (Daud.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
i.  p.  89  (1874). 

Common.  The  flight  and  manners  of  this  Hawk  are  just 
like  those  of  a  male  Sparrow-Hawk  at  home. 

37.  Aquila  wahlberoi  Sundev.  ;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1882, 
p.  238. 

[This  is  a  very  curiously-coloured  individual,  and  is 
evidently,  in  my  opinion,  an  immature  bird,  but  it  differs 
from  all  our  specimens  in  the  British  Museum  in  being  white 
underneath,  with  a  few  arrow-shaped  streaks  and  bars;  the 
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upper  surface  is  also  mottled  witli  white,  all  the  feathers 
having  very  broad  white  tips  ;  the  sides  of  the  face  aud  neck 
are  pure  white,  and  the  crown  is  white  streaked  with  dark 
brown,  with  a  very  evident  nuchal  crest  of  pointed  brown 
feathers. — R.  B.  S.] 

38.  CircaKtus  cinereus  V.  ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
i.p.  282  (1874). 

I  only  saw  three  or  four  of  these,  all  at  Chiquaqua.  Iris 
bright  orange-yellow.  I  ate  the  breast  of  this  Eagle  and 
found  it  not  absolutely  bad  after  many  months  of  "bully- 
beef.'' 

39.  Helotarsus  ecaudatus  (Daud.) ;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1882, 
p.  238. 

I  saw  the  Bateleur  at  Fort  Mandora,  60  or  70  miles  S.W.  of 
Salisbury.  It  was  fairly  common  at  Chiquaqua  at  times. 
I  saw  very  few  iu  Matabeleland,  possibly  on  account  of  the 
country  being  mostly  flat,  with  few  kopjes.  It  has  a  loud 
single  scream,  something  like  that  of  a  Great  Black-backed 
Gull,  and  drops  its  legs  to  the  full  extent  at  each  repetition. 
It  has  also  a  habit  of  swinging  from  side  to  side  with  first  one 
wing  up  and  then  the  other,  keeping  the  wings  rigid  and 
rather  turned  up  over  the  back.  I  have  seen  them  feed  on 
locusts  and  Guinea-fowl,  and  I  shot  a  young  bird  feeding 
on  a  dead  mule. 

40.  AsTURiNULA  monoorammica  (T.);  Guy  Marshall,  Ibis, 
1896,  p.  241. 

Fairly  common  in  bush- veldt. 

41.  MiLvus  ^GYPTius  (Gm.)  ;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1882,  p.  238. 
Migratory.       Entirely   absent   from    Mashonaland   from 

about  March  to  October,  so  far  as  I  saw.  Feeds  principally 
on  locusts  and  such-likc  insects,  which  it  catches  and  eats  on 
the  wing.  The  first  I  saw  after  their  return  appeared  with 
the  first  swarm  of  locusts.  They  were  very  common  in 
November,  1896,  in  the  harbours  of  the  S.E.  coast,  picking 
up  garbage  from  the  surface  of  the  water. 

42.  Falco  BiARMicus  Tcuini. ;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1882,  p.  239. 
I  saw  onlv  two  or  three  of  these  Falcons. 
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43.  Cekchneis  rupicola  (Daud.)  ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  i.  p.  429. 

Tinnuncnlus  rupicola  Shelley,  Jbis,  1882,  p.  239. 

Very  common  all  over  the  Salisbury  district,  living  about 
the  kopjes.  It  feeds  much  on  locusts  during  the  wet 
season. 

[Mr.  Sowerby  assures  me  that  he  is  quite  certain  that 
this  specimen,  which  is  in  the  full  plumage  of  a  male 
bird,  was  really  2i  female.  He  made  certain  of  the  fact,  as 
he  was  surprised  to  find  such  a  difference  in  the  colour  of  a 
female  bird  from  that  of  our  Common  Kestrel  of  England, 
and  he  therefore  took  particular  note  of  the  sexual  organs. 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  adult  female  of  C  rupicola 
assumes  the  plumage  of  the  adult  male  bird. — R.  B.  S.] 

44.  Bubo  maculosus  (V.)  ;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1882,  p.  239. 
Fairly  common,  for  an  Owl.     I  always  found  them  in  the 

bush,  not  in  the  kopjes. 

45.  Syrnium  WOODFORD!  (Smith) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  ii.  p.  267  (1875). 

I  saw  only  one ;  it  was  in  a  thick  evergreen  in  a  kopje, 
and  was  being  mobbed  by  small  birds. 

46.  Strix  flammea  L.  ;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1882,  p.  240. 
Sits  in  caves  in  the  kopjes.     I  saw  three  at  Chiquaqua. 

47.  LoBiVA.^ELLUs  LATERALIS  (Smith)  ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B. 
Brit.  Mus.  xxiv.  p.  144  (1894) ;  Shelley,  Ibis,  1882,  p.  363. 

Found  in  almost  any  flat  near  water  or  swampy  ground, 
but  only  in  the  wet  season.  Flies  round  one  after  the 
manner  of  the  Peewit,  uttering  a  succession  of  loud  notes. 
Mashona  name,  "  Querri-Querri.^' 

48.  ViNAOO  DELALANDii  (Bp.)  ;  Salvad.  Cat.  B.Brit.  Mus. 
xxi.  p.  24  (1893). 

Treron  delalandii,  Shelley,  Ibis,  1882,  p.  358. 

This  Pigeon  appeared  suddenly  in  rather  large  flocks  to 
feed  on  the  fruit  of  certain  trees.  It  has  a  note  quite 
unlike  an  ordinary  Pigeon's,  being  more  of  a  whistle  than 
a  "  coo.'' 
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XLIX. — 0/i  Birds  observed  near  Machako^s  Station,  in 
British  East  Africa.  By  Dr.  Sydney  L.  Hinde.  With 
Notes  by  R.  Bowdler  Sharpe^  LL.D. 

(PlatcXlI.  fig.  2.) 

Machako's  Station,  on  the  Uganda  Road,  is  situated  at 
the  edge  of  a  grassy  plain,  which  stretches  for  some  miles 
to  the  westward.  The  only  wood  in  the  neighbourhood 
consists  of  single  thorn- trees,  scattered  about  at  distances 
of  200  yards.  The  nearest  forest  is  at  Kikuyu,  about  45 
miles  away.  On  the  east  side  of  the  station  is  a  valley,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  is  a  stream  about  2  feet  wide  and  3 
inches  deep.  The  whole  valley  is  cultivated,  and  a  few 
patches  of  rank  grass  grow  in  the  bed  of  the  stream.  On 
its  eastern  side  the  mountains  rise  abruptly,  and  some  of 
them  are  2000  feet  higher  than  the  station,  which  is  5300 
feet  above  the  sea-level. 

1.  CoRVus  sCAPULATUS  Daud. ;  SharpCj  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
iii.  p.  22  (1877) ;  id.  Ibis,  1891,  p.  239. 

No.  25,  ?  .     Machako's,  April  28,  1896. 

2.  CoRVULTUR  ALBicoLLis  (Lath.)  J  Sharpe,  Cat.   B.  Brit. 
Mus.  iii.  p.  24(1877). 

3.  CosMOPSARUs   REGIUS  Rcichcn. ;  Sharpe,    Ibis,     1891, 
p.  241. 

No.  14,  ?  .     Machako's,  Aug.  23,  1896. 

4.  Spreo  superbus  (Riipp.) ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1891,  p.  243. 

No.  5,  ?  .     Machako's,  April  25,  1896. 

Pairs  common  in  stations.     Flocks  common  along  the  beds 
of  streams.     Nests  in  tree-stumps.     Sings  well. 

5.  DiLOPHUs  CARUNcuLATUs  (Gm.)  J  Shappc,   Ibis,   1891, 
p.  243. 

«,  (J  ad.     Machako^s,  June  17,  1897. — Bare  skin  round  the 
eye  canary-yellow. 
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6.  BuPHAOA  ERYTHRORHYNCHA  (Stanley);  Sharpe,  Cat.  B. 
Brit.  Mu8.  xiii.  p.  196  (1890) ;  id.  Ibis,  1891,  p.  243. 

a,  $  ad.     Machako's,  April  24,  1896. 

Flocks  common  in  the  stations  where  there  are  cattle.  If 
an  animal  has  a  sore,  the  birds  dig  into  it.  I  have  known 
donkeys  killed  by  the  constant  irritation  caused  by  their 
pecking  into  the  sore  backs. 

7.  BucHANOA  AssiMiLis  (Bcchst.)  ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.iii.  p.  247(1877). 

No.  72,  ?  .     Machako's,  Aug.  28,  1896. 

Very  common  between  the  coast  and  Kibweze.  I  only 
saw  one  or  two  more  specimens  at  Machako's,  and  none  north 
at  Kikuku. 

8.  Vidua  principalis  (L.)  ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1891,  p.  244. 

No.  19,  c? .     Machako's,  April  24,  1896. 
No.  19,  (? .  „  Dec.  25,  1896. 

Flocks  common  in  swamps  and  reed-beds. 

[The  black  spot  on  the  chin  is  fully  deyeloped  in  the  April 
bird,  but  is  scarcely  visible  in  the  December  one,  which  has 
plentiful  traces  of  the  winter-plumage   still   remaining. — 

Rr.    B.    S.J 

9.  Pbnthbtria  eques  (Hartl.);  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1891,  p.  245. 

No.  112,  c?.     Machako's.  March  10,  1897. 

This  species  is  very  common.  They  are  usually  found  in 
reed-beds,  but  almost  every  native  village  is  frequented  by 
at  least  one  pair. 

10.  Drepanoplectes  jacrsoni  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1891,  p.  216, 
pi.  V. 

a,  c?  ad.     Machako's,  April  30,  1896. 

The  males  of  this  species  frequently  form  a  playground 
in  the  long  grass  on  the  plains.  The  playground  made  by 
each  bird  is  circular,  about  2  feet  in  diameter;  the  grass  is 
beaten  quite  flat  inside  the  ring,  except  one  tuft  in  the  very 
centre.  A  flock  of  these  birds  playing  has  a  curious  effect, 
as  they  jump  about  3  feet  in  the  air  and  drop  down  again 
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into  the  circle^  each  bird  jumping  from  five  to  ten  times  in 
a  minute. 

11.  Plocbipasser  melanorhtnchus  Riipp. ;  Sharpe,  Ibis^ 
1891,  p.  250. 

No.  45,  ?  .     Machako's,  May  19,  1896. 

Common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Machako's  Station ;  it 
probably  breeds  there. 

12.  Hyphantornis  nigriceps  Layard;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1891, 
p.  253. 

No.  22,  <J.     Maehako's,  May  17,  1896. 
Breeds  in  the  mimosa-trees. 

13.  Hyphantornis  spekii  Heugl. ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1891, 
p.  254. 

No.  22  a,  <J .     Machako's,  April  30,  1896. 
No.  70,  ?  .  „  Aug.  17,  1896. 

No.  22a,  <J .  „  Nov.  3,  1896. 

Nesting  here ;  very  common  in  flocks. 

All  these  Weaver-birds  will  build  a  nest  in  about  a  day, 
but  a  pair  will  often  build  four  or  five  before  they  get  one 
sufficieutly  well  bound  to  the  branch  to  support  their  weig:ht, 
and  in  consequence,  where  20  or  30  of  these  birds  are  building 
in  a  single  tree,  the  ground  beneath  the  tree  is  strewn  with 
nests  in  every  stage  of  completeness.  I  have  counted  as 
many  as  243  nests  lying  on  the  ground  beneath  a  single  tree. 

14.  Heterhyphantes  REicHBNOWi  (Fischer);  Sharpe, Cat. 
B.  xiii.  p.  418;  id.  Ibis,  1891,  p.  252. 

No.  66,  (J .     Machako's,  Aug.  10,  1896. 

15.  Pa3ser  ruficinctus  Fischer  &  Reichen. ;  Sharpe,  Ibis, 
1891,  p.  256. 

No.  47,  (?.     Machako's,  May  20,  1896. 
No.  95,  cf .  „  Nov.  11,  1896. 

Large  numbers  breed  here  in  May  and  June.  It  is 
common  in  the  station.  Builds  sometimes  in  the  eaves  of  the 
houses,  but  more  often  among  the  fruit  of  a  banana-bunch  or 
in  the  head  of  the  wild  banana.  This  banana  is  cultivated 
by  the  Wakamba  (natives)  for  the  fibre  which  it  yields. 
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16.  Sbrinus  faoani  Sharpe^  Bull.  Brit^  Om.  Club,  vi. 
p.  vii  (1896). 

No.  69,  ?  .     Machako's,  Aug.  17,  1896. 

Very  common  on  the  dried-up  grass-plains,  either  in  paii^ 
or  flocks.  Its  moyements  and  habits  when  on  the  ground 
reminded  me  of  our  own  Siskin. 

[I  fancy  that  this  species  will  turn  out  to  be  Serinus 
reichenowi  (Salvad.). — R.  B.  S.] 

17.  Pyrrhulauda  LBucoPARiEA  Fischcr  &  Rcicheu.  J.  f.  O. 
1884,  p.  55. 

No.  39,  <J .     Machako's,  May  3,  1896. 

[This  species  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Reichenow  from  many 
localities  in  German  East  Africa  (Vog.  Deutsch-Ost-Afr. 
p.  204).  I  believe  this  to  be  the  first  record  from  British 
East  Africa.— R.  B.  S.] 

18.  MoTACiLLA  FLAYA  L. ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  x. 
p.  516,  pi.  vi.  figs.  3-5. 

Budytes  flavus  Reichen.  Vog.  Deutsch-Ost-Afr.  p.  200. 

No.  106,  ?  ad.     Machako's,  Feb.  1,  1897. 
Very  common. 

19.  Anthus  cervinus  (Pall.)  ;  Sharpe^  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
X.  p.  585  (1885). 

No.  113,  <J.     Machako's,  March  10,  1897. 

[This  is  the  most  southern  winter  habitat  yet  recorded  for 
the  species,  which  has,  however,  been  obtained  on  the  Goolis 
Mountains  in  Somaliland  by  Mr.  E.  Lort  Phillips,  and. in 
Shoa  by  the  Italian  naturalists. — R.  B.  S.] 

20.  Anthus  rufulus  (Vieill.)  ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1891,  p.  589. 
No.  2,  cf  ad.     Machako's,  April  24,  1896. 

21.  CiNNYRis  KiR&i  Shelley  ;  Sharpe,  Ibis^  1891,  p.  592.] 

No.  61,  ?  .     N'Goleni,  near  Machako's,  Aug.  10,  1896. 
No.  65,  (J.     Machako's,  Aug.  11,  1896. 
No.  82,  c?  irnm-     Machako's,  Sept.  5,  1896. 
A  common  species, 
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22.  CiNNTRis  PALKEN8TEIN1  Fischer  &  Reichen.  ;  Sharpe, 
Ibis,  1891,  p.  594. 

No.  67,  cf .     Machako's,  May  12, 1896. 
No.  67  a,  ad.     Machako's,  Sept.  3,  1896. 
This  species  also  is  not  rare. 

23.  ZosTEROPS  KiRKi  Shelley;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1891,  p.  591'. 

No.  60.  cf .   N'Goleni,  7  miles  from  Machako's,  Aug.  7, 1896. 
No.  59,  ? .  „  „  „        Aug.  10, 1896. 

Seen  in  flocks  among  the  hills,  feeding  in  hundreds  on  the 
same  tree. 

24.  Lanius  collyrio  L.;  Gadow,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  viii. 
p.  286  (1883) ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1891,  p.  595. 

No.  16,  <J .     Machako's,  April  24, 1896. 

25.  Bradtornis  MURiNus  F.  &R.;  Reichen.  Yog.  Deutsch- 
Ost-Afr.  p.  152. 

No. 64,  cJ  ad.   N'Goleni,  7 miles  from  Machako's,  Aug.  5, 1896. 
Seems  to  be  common  on  the  hill-tops. 
[Naiwascha  Lake,  teste  Reichenow,  /.  c. — R.  B.  S.] 

26.  Pycnonotus  layardi  Gurney ;  Reichen.  Vog.  Deutsch- 
Ost-Afr.  p.  207(1894). 

No.  44,  ?  .     Machako's,  May  16,  1896. 

Common  eyerywhere  between  Mombasa  and  Kikuyu 
where  there  are  bushes  or  trees. 

27.  Prinia  mystacea  (Riipp.) ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  155. 

No.  46,  cf .     Machako's,  May  20,  1896. 
Very  common  between  March  and  June. 

28.  CisTicoLA  HINDU.     (Plate  XII.  fig.  2.) 

Cisticola  hindii  Sharpe,  Bull.  Brit.  Om.  Club,  vi.  p.  vii 
(1896). 

This  little  bird  lives  in  the  short  grass-plains.  It  soars 
into  the  air,  making  a  peculiar  clicking  note.  This  ''  click  " 
is  audible  after  the  bird  has  soared  so  high  as  to  be  invisible. 

[It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  habits  of  this  species 
with  those  of  its  near  ally  C.  terresirU  of  South  Africa,  as 
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given  by  Major  Bulger.     Cf.  Sharpe,  ed.  Layard^  B.  S.  Afr. 
p.  276.— R.  B.  S.] 

29.  MoNTicoLA  SAZATILI8  (L.) ;  Sharpe^  Ibis,  1892,  p.  161. 
No.  101,  ?  imm.     Machako's,  Jan.  1,  1897. 

No.  103,  ?  imm.  „  Jan.  30,  1897. 

Arrived  here  in  the  beginning  of  December ;  very  common 
till  February. 

30.  Saxicola  (bnanthe  (L.)  ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  162. 
No.  105,  <J  ad.     Machako's,  Feb.  1,  1897. 

No.  114,  cf  ad.  „  Feb.  23,  1897. 

Arrived  in  December  and  left  in  March. 

31.  Saxicola  morio  Licht.;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  162. 

No.  104,  ?  ad.     Machako's,  Jan.  30,  1897. 
Arrived  here  in  December  and  left  in  March. 

32.  Batis  molitor. 

Pachyprora  molitor  (Hahn  &  Kiist.)  ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892>^ 
p.  302. 

No.  80,  ad.     Machako's,  August,  1896. 
Two  flocks  seen. 

33.  Alseonax  murina  F.  &  R.  ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  300. 
No.  81,  ad.     Machako's,  Sept.  3^  1896. 

34.  DiopTRORNis  riscHERi  F.  &R. ;    Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892, 
p.  300. 

No.  62,  ad.  N'Goleni,  7  miles  from  Machako's,  Aug.  10, 1896. 
Seems  to  be  common  on  the  hill-tops. 

35.  CoccYSTBS  JACOBINUS  Bodd. ;  Shelley,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xix.  p.  217  (1891). 

No.  Ill,  c?  imm.     Machako's,  March  10,  1897. 

Fairly  common.     1  believe  that  it  breeds  at  Machako's. 

36.  TuRACus   HARTLAUBi   F.  &  R. ;    Sharpe,   Ibis,   1892, 
p.  312. 

No.  51.     Machako's,  July  10,  1896. 

Two  flocks  of  this  species  live  on  a  mimosa-covered  hill 
near  Machako's.     Common  in  the  Kikuyu  forest. 
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87.  Gallirex    CHLOBOCHLAMY8    Shelley ;    Sharpe^    Ibis^ 

1892,  p.  313. 

No.  51  a,  cf .     Machako's,  July  9^  1896. 

The  remarks  under   T.  hartlaubi  are  also  applicable  to 
this  species. 

38.  ScHizoRHis  LEUCOOASTER  (Riipp.) ;  Sharpe^  Ibis,  1892, 
p.  314. 

No.  115,  cf.     Machako's,  March  27,  1897. 

Very  common  between  Mombasa  and  Kibweze.     Rare  in 
the  Machako^s  and  Kikuyu  districts. 

39.  CoRACiAS  CAUDATUs  Liuu.  j  Sharpc,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  316. 

No.  93,  c? .     Machako's,  May  4,  1896. 

Very  common  in  Machako's  district  during  March,  April, 
May,  and  June.     A  few  are  to  be  seen  all  the  year  round. 

40.  CoRACiAS  GARRULUs  (Liuu.) ;  Sharpe,Cat.  6.  Brit.  Mus. 
xvii.  p.  15  (1892). 

No.  8.  Machako's,  April  8, 1896. 
Very  common. 

41.  Upupa  apricana  Bechst. ;  Salvin,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xvi.  p.  14  (1892). 

No.  68,  <f .     Machako's,  Jan.  13,  1896. 
An  occasional  visitor  to  Machako's  district. 

42.  Irrxsor  YiRiDis  Licht. ;   Salvin,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xvi.  p.  17  (1892). 

No.  27,  cf  ad.     Machako's,  April  26,  1896. 
The  only  specimen  seen  during  two  years. 

43.  Bycanistes  cristatus  (Riipp.);  Grant,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xvii.  p.  417  (1892). 

Nos.  120,  121.  <J  ?  .     Niro  Nairovi,  Kikuyu. 
Very  common  in  Kikuyu  forest. 

44.  LopHOCERos  melanoleucus  (Licht.) ;  Grant,  Cat.  B. 
Brit.  Mus.  xvii.  p.  399  (1892). 

No.  71,  c? .     Machako's,  Aug.  16,  1896. 

Fairly   common  in  Machako's   district.    This  specimen 
I  killed  in  the  station. 
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45.  MuLiTTOPHAOUs  cYANOSTiCTUs  Cab. ;  Sharpe,  Ibis^ 
1892,  p.  319. 

No.  79.  Machako's,  Sept.  1896. 

Common  everywhere  from  Mombasa  to  Kikuyu,  except  in 
the  open  and  very  bare  plains. 

46.  CoLius  LEucoTis  Riipp. ;  Sharpe^  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xvii.  p.  3il,  pi.  xii.  fig.  1  (1892). 

No.  58,  (f .    N'Goleni,  7  miles  from  Maehako's^  Aug.  6, 1898. 
Common  in  flocks  all  over  the  country  from  Mombasa  to 
Kikuyu,  except  in  the  middle  of  the  bare  plains. 

47.  Cerchneis  NAUMANNi  (Fleisch);  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  i.  p.  435  (1874) . 

No.  107,  c?.     Machako's,  March  1,  1897. 
Several  hundreds  in  a  flock. 

48.  Cerchneis  fieldi  Elliot,  Field  Columb.  Mus^  Orn.  i. 
p.  58  (1897). 

Nos.  87,  88,  c?  ?  .     Machako's,  Nov.  7  &  8,  1896. 

This  pair  nested  in  a  tree  near  the  fort.  There  was  only 
one  young  bird,  which  I  kept  alive  for  some  time. 

[This  is  a  small  northern  race  of  C,  rupicoloides,  discovered 
by  Prof.  D.  G.  Elliot  during  his  journey  into  the  interior  of 
Somaliland,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Dr.  Hinde  appears  to 
have  actually  procured  the  first  specimens  of  this  new  species. 
They  arrived  in  London  only  a  few  days  after  Professor  Elliot 
brought  his  Somali  collection  to  the  British  Museum. — 
B.  B.  S.J 

49.  Anas  UNDULATA  Dubois ;  Salvad.  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xxvii.  p.  212  (1895). 

No.  98,  c?.     Machako's,  Nov  21,  1896. 

50.    P(EC1L0NETTA    ERYTHRORHYNCHA    (Gm.) ;    Salvad.  t    C. 

p.  285. 

No.  99,  cJ.     Machako's,  Nov.  21,  1896. 

[By  some  mistake  I  named  Mr.  Jackson's  specimen  of 
this  Duck  from  Machako's  Querqtiedula  xanthorhyncha  (Ibis, 
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1892,  p.  541).     Count  Salvadori  {torn.  cU.  p.  213)  has  referred 
to  this  as  a  synonym  of  Anas  undulata. — R.  B.  S.] 

51.  Nyroca  brunnea  Eyton ;  Salvad.  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xxvii.  p.  351  (1895). 

No.  97,  cf  ?  .     Machako's,  Nov.  21,  1896. 

The  Ducks  arrive  at  Maehako's  every  year  in  October  and 
April,  and  remain  as  loDg  as  the  rains  last,  a  period  of  one 
or  two  months. 

52.  Hageoashia  hagedash  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xxvi.  p.  19  (1898). 

No.  52,  c? .     Machako's,  July  15,  1896. 
No.  52,  cJ .  „  Oct.  27,  1896. 

Very  common  on  the  Sabaki  and  Athi  rivers,  occasionally 
following  the  course  of  their  smallest  tributaries  to  an  im- 
mense distance  from  any  large  body  of  water  or  big  swamp. 

53..  Herodias  alba  (L.)  ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xxvi. 
p.  90  (1898). 

No.  49,  ?  .     Machako's,  July  7,  1896. 

54.  BuBULCus  LUciDUs  (Rafiu.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xxvi.  p.  213  (1898). 

No.  29,  c?  ?  .     Machako's,  April  9,  and  May  5,  1896. 

Flocks  of  these  birds  visited  Machako's  in  April  and  May, 
1896. 

55.  BuTORiDKs  ATRiCAPiLLUs  (Afzcl.) ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892, 
p.  541. 

No.  50,  c? .     Machako's,  July  7,  1896. 
Common  on  the  rivers  and  pools. 

56.  Scopus  ubibretta  Gm. ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  542. 

No.  86,  ?  .     Machako's,  Oct.  28,  1896. 
Very  common  and  breeds  in  the  district. 

57.  Trachelotis  canicollis  (Reichen.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B. 
Brit.  Mus.  xxiii.  p.  309  (1894). 

Otis  canicollis  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  543. 

No.  48,  c?.     Machako's,  July  7,  1896. 
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58.  LissoTis  MELANooASTBR  (Riipp.) ;  Sliarpc^  Cat.  B. 
Brit.  Mus.  xxiii.  p.  306  (1894). 

Otis  melanogaster  Sharpe^  Ibis^  1892^  p.  543. 

No.  77y  ^  i.     Machako's,  Aug.  14,  1896,  Sept.  12,  1896. 

Both  species  of  Bustard  live  and  breed  iu  the  plains  around 
Maehako's.  In  the  dusk  of  the  evening  they  come  to  the 
cultivated  land  in  and  near  the  hills  in  large  numbers  to 
feed.     Their  chief  food  is  grasshoppers. 

59.  (Edicnemus  affinis  Riipp. ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xxiv.  p.  17  (1896). 

Nos.  89,  90,  c?  ?  .     Machako's,  Nov.  5,  1896. 

I  fancy  this  is  a  common  species,  though  I  never  shot  at 
the  birds  but  once,  and  then  in  mistake  for  another  species. 
I  winged  the  pair,  and  they  were  very  tame  about  the  place 
for  some  time ;  then  both  died  suddenly  on  the  same  day. 
They  used  to  make  a  curious  noise  by  shaking  the  tail- 
feathers,  sounding  exactly  like  the  white  ant's  alarm-note. 
White  ants  probably  answer  the  signal,  and  so  indicate  their 
position  to  the  bird. 

60.  OcHTHODROMUs  AsiATicus  (Pall.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xxiv.  p.  230  (1896). 

Nos.  109,  110,  c?  ?  .     Machako's,  March  2,  1897. 

In  large  flocks.     Found  in  the  dry  plains,  far  from  water. 

61.  Stephanibyx  cobonatus  (Bodd.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xxiv.  p.  178(1896). 

No.  116,  c?.     Machako's,  April  2,  1897.     "  Did-he-do-it.'' 

This  bird  is  very  common  on  the  plains  and  is  one  of  the 
stalker's  greatest  enemies^  as  its  shrill  note  alarms  the  game 
at  the  most  inopportune  moments. 

62.  Bhyacophilus  olareola  (Linn.)  ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B. 
Brit.  Mus.  xxiv.  p.  490  (1896). 

Tetanus  glareola  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  545. 

No.  84,  c?.     Machako's  river,  Oct.  26,  1896. 

A  very  common  bird  on  even  the  smallest  streams. 
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63.  Gallinaoo  major  (Gm.) ;  Sharpe^  Ibis,  1892,  p.  545. 

No.  86,  c? .     Machako's,  Nov.  9,  1896. 

Comes  here  in  large  numbers  during  the  rains  at  the  end 
of  October  and  April. 

64.  Gallina  ooNioRiPENNis  Bp. ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892, 
p.  545. 

No.  54,  ?  .     Kikuyu,  July  23,  1896. 

Common.     It  has  the  same  note  as  the  preceding  species. 

65.  RosTRATULA  CAPENsis  (Liuu.) ;  Sharpc,  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xxiv.  p.  683  (1896). 

No.  53,  c? .     Kikuyu,  July  23,   1896.— Found  among  five 

brace  of  Common  Snipe  shot  the  same  day. 
Nos.  117,  118,  c?  ?  .     Machako's,  April  28,  1897. 

A  rare  visitor.  Among  a  hundred  and  odd  brace  of  Snipe 
shot  there  were  only  one  and  a  half  brace  of  the  Painted 
Snipe. 

66.  Tachybaptbs  capensis  Salvad.  Ann.  Mus.  Genov.  (2) 
i.  p.  252  (1884). 

No.  40,  c?.     Machako's,  May  4,  1896. 
No.  40,  c?.  „  Sept.  14,  1896. 

Common.     Breeds  in  Machako^s  and  the  Kikuyu  districts. 

67.  LiMNOcoRAX  NIGER  (Gm.) ;  Sharpe,  Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus. 
xxiii.  p.  150  (1894). 

Limnocorax  flavirostris  (Sw.)  ;  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  546. 
No.  31,  c? .     Machako's,  May  10,  1896. 

Very  common  and  breeds  on  the  banks  of  all  the  streams 
in  British  East  Africa. 

68.  ViNAGO  CALVA  (Tcmm.  &  Kuip) ;  Salvad.  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xxi.  p.  20  (1893). 

Treron  calva  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  548. 

No.  92,  cf .     Machako's,  Oct.  3,  1896. 

Common  wherever  there  are  a  few  trees  from  Mombasa 
Island  inland.  This  bird  never  feeds  on  the  ground,  and  I 
should  think  it  doubtful  whether  it  ever  alights  there. 
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69.  CoLUMBA  ARQUATRix  Temm. ;   Salvad.  Cat.  B.  Brit. 
Mus.  xxi.  p.  276  (1893). 

Palumbus  arquatrix  Sharpe^  Ibis,  1892,  p.  548. 

No.  94,  c?.     Machako*8,  Sept.  11,  1896. 

Very  wild ;  common  on  bushy  hills^  but  hard  to  get  near. 

70.  TuRTUR  8ENEGALEN81S  (L.)  j  Sharpe,  Ibis,  1892,  p.  547. 

No.  28,  cf .     Machako's,  April  28,  1896. 
Very  common. 

71.  Pterocles  outturalis  Smith;   Sbarpe,    Ibis,    1892, 
p.  549. 

Nos.  55,  56,  cf  ?  .     Near  Machako's,  July  27,  1896. 

72.  Francolinus  uluensis  Ogilvie  Grant ;  Sharpe,  Ibis, 
1892,  p.  551. 

No.  73,  ?  .     Machako's,  Sept.  11,  1896. 
No.  74,  ?  .  „  Sept.  3,  1896. 

No.  83,  c? .  „  Oct.  3,  1896. 

73.  Pternistes   infuscatus  Cab.;   Sharpe,    Ibis,    1892, 
p.  552. 

No.  91,  cf .     Machako's,  Oct.  1,  1896. 
Common. 


L. — On  the  Orcadian  Home  of  the  Garefowl  (Alca  impennis). 

By  Alfred  Newton. 

In  1888  Mr.  Buckley,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  '  Vertebrate 
Fauna  of  the  Orkney  Islands,'  made  a  survey  of  Papa 
Westray,  being  naturally  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  actual 
breeding-place — reputed  to  be  thereon — of  the  extinct  species 
about  which  so  much  has  been  written,  and  found  what 
struck  him  "  as  being  very  likely  indeed  for  it  '^  {pp.  cit. 
p.  249).  This  was  a  shelving  rock  on  the  west  side ;  but 
the  next  year  Mr.  Harvie-Brown,  the  other  author  of  that 
valuable  volume,  visiting  the  spot,  saw  that  it  was  unsuitable ; 
for  the  surf,  though  there  was  not  much  wind  at  the  time, 
ran  up  the  slope,  and  in  a  gale  would  evidently  dash  against 
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the  very  face  of  the  cliflf  above  (op.  cU.  p.  250) .     Further- 
more, an  examination  of  the  whole  island  showed  that  there 
was  no  possible  breeding-place  for  such  a  bird  as  this  upon 
it,  though  he  made  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  where  the 
bird  had  been  accustomed  to  rest ;  and  by  a  very  unexpected 
piece  of  good  fortune  ascertained  the  precise  spot  where, 
and  the  circumstances  in  which,  the  last  of  the  Orcadian 
Garefowls  met  its  death.    To  the  fidelity  of  the  plate  {op.  cit,, 
to  face  p.  246)  representing  some  of  the  remarkable  series  of 
waterworn  caves  on  the  north-east  corner  of  the  island — the 
Fowls'  or  Auks'  Crag,  one  of  which  was  the  scene  of  the 
tragedy  of  1813 — I  can  bear  witness  ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrived  (op.  cit.  p.  257). 
Unfortunately  I  had  failed,  prior  to  the  publication  of 
this  book,  to  appreciate  a  piece  of  information  which  had 
long  been  in  my  possession,  and  accordingly  I  had  omitted 
to  communicate  it  to  the  authors.     Though  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  '*  King  and  Queen  of  the  Auks,''  to  use 
what  Bullock  tells  us  was  their  local  title,  resorted  to  Fowls' 
Crag  as  a  resting-place,  that  island  was  really  not  the  one 
on  which  their  breeding- place  was  situate;  but,  as  a  memo- 
randum, written  in  the  autumn  of  1858  by  the  late  Mr.  John 
Wolley*,  shows,  the  breeding-place,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
stated  (Diet.   Birds,   p.  307,  note  1),  must  have  been  on 
the  Holm  of  Papa  Westray,  a  small  island  lying  to  the 
eastward  of  the  larger  one,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
comparatively  narrow  and  shallow  sound,  and  well  described 
by  Mr.  Buckley  {ut  guprh,  pp.  21, 22).     How  Wolley  became 
aware  of  this  fact  I  cannot  explain,  for  I  have  met  with  no 
other  record  of  itf;  but  that  his  information  was  correct  I 
do  not  for  a  moment  doubt,  as  it  is  now  confirmed  by  my  own 

*  Wolley*B  memorandum  is  headed  "  Questions  concerning  the  Great 
Auk  in  the  Holm  of  Papa  Westra;"  and  consints  of  a  carefully-prepared 
catechism  to  be  submitted,  through  Mr.  Hughes  of  Borrowstonenesa,  to 
the  then  Mr.  Traill  of  Papa  Westray.  The  meagre  results  of  these 
enquiries  have  already  been  given  by  Messrs.  Buckley  and  Harvie-firown 
((y.ctf.  pp.  247,  248). 

t  He  possibly  had  it  verbally  from  Salmon,  who  was  on  the  Holm  of 
Papa  Westray  in  1831  (Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  v.  pp.  418, 420). 
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examination  of  the  locality^  and  I  very  much  regret  that  I 
had  not  sooner  made  my  friends  acquainted  with  it,  for 
thus  they  would  have  been  saved  from  some  perplexity,  and, 
their  own  investigations  having  haen  more  complete,  would 
have  rendered  the  present  notice  unnecessary. 

The  significance  of  this  fact,  when  I  had  duly  perceived  it, 
coupled  with  the  statement  (to  which  I  have  just  referred) 
of  Mr.  Harvie-Brown  as  to  the  unsuitableness  of  any  part  of 
the  larger  island  for  a  breeding-place  of  the  Garefowl,  made 
me  very  desirous  of  seeing  for  myself  the  Holm  of  Papa 
Westray,  and  on  the  30th  of  June,  1893,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  taken  in  the  yacht  of  my  kind  friend  Mr.  Henry 
Evans  to  view  it.    As  we  steamed  northward  along  its  eastern 
and  seaward  side,  keeping  as  near  the  shore  as  was  con- 
sidered to  be  prudent,  there  was  at  first  little  encourage- 
ment; but,  after  passing  the  north-eastern  end  of  the  islet, 
we  were  able  to  look  back,  and  then  saw,  though  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  the  land  falling  away  in  a  succession  of 
large  flake-like  slabs,  sloping  in  a  north-westerly  direction 
toward  the  sound  or  channel  between  the  Holm  and  the  larger 
island.     This  seemed  to  me  to  form  so  likely  a  breeding- 
place  for  this  flightless  bird  that  I  longed  for  an  opportunity 
of  examining  it  more  closely,  and  even  of  landing  upon  it. 
Though  Mr.  £vans  took  me  to  the  Orkneys  again  in  1896 
and  1897,  and  was  anxious  that  1  should  accomplish  my 
wish,  the  weather  and  other  considerations  hindered  us  from 
approaching  so  near  to  the  Holm  as  we  had  done  in  1893  ; 
but  in  the  present  summer  my  desire  was  fulfilled.     On  the 
27th  of  June,  1898,  we  left  Kirkwall  about  6  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and,  the  weather  being  propitious,  we  some  hours 
after  reached  the  southern  entrance  of  the  sound  between 
Papa  Westray  and  its  Holm.     Then,  embarking  in  the  ship's 
boat,  we  were  rowed  up  the  sound  along  tlie  western  side  of 
the  Holm.     Its  southern  end  and  the  adjoining  shore  are 
encumbered  with  large  rounded  boulders,  which  would  render 
a  landing  inconvenient  if  not  impossible  for  a  Garefowl.     To 
this  immediately  succeeds  a  little   bay  of  less  forbidding 
aspect,  for  it  was  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  ten  Grey  Seals 
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(HalichcBms  grypus)  basking  in  the  sunshine  on  its  mai^n^ 
and  then  follows  a  low  grassy  shore,  with  some  sandy  beaches 
— pleasant  enough  to  look  upon,  especially  as  there  were 
plenty  of  birds  of  various  kinds  about,  but  not  promising 
for  our  particular  object.  However,  I  did  not  lose  faith  in 
the  vision  of  sloping  slabs  which  I  had  had  from  the  other 
end  five  years  before ;  and  as  we  proceeded  the  prospect  of 
them  began  to  open  out,  until  at  last,  when  we  arrived 
opposite  to  them,  ray  expectations  in  regard  to  the  suitableness 
were  (as  seldom  happens)  surpassed.  Completely  protected 
fi'om  the  westward,  and  sufficiently  from  the  northward,  by 
the  larger  island.  Papa  Westray  itself,  and  having  on  the  east 
the  higher  land  of  the  Holm,  which  towards  its  northern  end, 
"  the  How,''  rises  to  form  a  lowish  cliff,  there  was  a  broad 
expanse  of  shelving  rock  dipping  down  to  the  water's  edge 
and  continued  beneath  the  sea  at  the  same  slope.  Here  would 
be  room  for  a  regiment  of  Auks  to  have  landed  at  any  state  of 
the  tide^,  and  to  have  marched  in  line  up  the  gentle  ascent 
so  far  as  they  wished  to  go,  even  to  the  very  turf-covered 
soil  of  the  islet,  while  some  three  or  four  deep  chasms  running 
inward,  at  right  angles  to  the  flaky  slabs,  would  serve  on 
occasion  to  diminish  the  length  of  the  land-journey  to  any 
aspiring  Auk,  or  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  one  threatened 
by  danger.  The  surface  of  the  sloping  shelves,  which 
form  a  series  of  steps,  each  only  a  few  inches  high,  and 
succeed  each  other  with  great  regularity,  is  even  at  the  lower 
part  singularly  unencumbered  by  seaweed.  On  the  shelves 
in  places  there  is  a  good  number  of  more  or  less  waterworn 
stones,  doubtless  cast  up  from  time  to  time  by  winter  storms, 
and  some  of  them  are  huge  oblong  blocks,  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
in  length  and  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  across.  Others 
are  more  rounded,  and  these  last  are  piled  in  a  ridge  through 
which  at  intervals,  wherever  there  is  any  soil  washed  down 
from  above,  the  vegetation  of  the  islet  makes  its  way ;  but 
there  is  nothing  that  would  really  obstruct  my  imaginary 
regiment  from  advancing  almost  in  line,  as  the  obstacles 

*  At  the  south-eastern  end  of  the  Holm,  the  Admiralty  chart  marks 
''  Verv  little  tide/' 
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could  be  easily  avoided.  If  there  were,  as  tradition  has  it,  but 
a  siugle  ^'  King  and  Queen  of  the  Auks  *'  to  occupy  these 
wide  slopes,  the  choice  of  a  spot  for  the  royal  incunabtdum 
would  be  great  indeed.  Of  course  all  our  party — consisting 
of  Mr.  Evans,  Colonel  Bolland,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Whitaker — 
landed,  and  we  passed  some  time  on  this  interesting  spot,  of 
which  Mr.  Evans  obtained  several  photographs.  I  cannot 
doubt  that  it  was  the  true  home  of  the  species  whose  extir- 
pation^ so  far  as  Orkney  is  concerned,  was  compassed  in  1813 
by  Bullock*. 

A  good  many  books  have  been  written  about  Orkney,  and 
I  think  I  must  have  read  most  of  them.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  the  Gare- 
fowl  upon  any  of  the  islands  or  in  Orcadian  waters  f,  before 
Bullock  made  known  the  experience  of  his  first  visit  in  the 
summer  of  1812,  as  originally  announced  by  Montagu  (Suppl. 
Orn.  Diet.,  Appendix)  in  1813,  the  very  year  in  which  the 
last  example,  whose  remains  are  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
was  killed.  The  testimony  of  Low,  who  died  in  1795,  is 
that  he  had  "  often  inquired  about  the  Great  Auk  especially, 
but  cannot  find  it  is  ever  seen  here  "X*     ^  ^^  therefore  much 

♦  We  also  traversed  the  greater  part  of  the  islet,  which  is  mostly 
covered  with  beautiful  short  grass,  and  contains  a  few  small  pools.  We 
saw  several  species  of  birds  in  addition  to  those  noticed  by  Mr.  Buckley  on 
his  visit  ten  years  ago,  though  only  such  as  might  well  be  expected  to 
occur  there,  as  Starling,  Sky-Lark,  Rock-Lark,  Ringed  Plover,  Lapwing, 
Redshank,  Snipe,  Common  Gull,  Eider- Duck,  and  Merganser,  besides 
finding  some  feathers  of  a  Sheldrake,  and  one  which  seemed  to  have 
belonged  to  a  Teal.  On  the  other  hand,  several  species  seen  by  Mr.  Buckley 
were  not  observed  by  us,  as  Grey  Crow,  Twite,  Cuckow,  and  Rock-Dove. 
A  great  change  must  have  come  over  the  islet  since  Salmon's  visit  in 
18dL  I  think  there  were  not  fifty  pairs  of  Gulls  upon  it  this  year;  he 
speaks  {ut  mprd)  of  " several  thousands.''    Sic  semper! 

t  Baikie  and  Heddle,  in  1848,  said  (Hist.  Nat.  Oread,  p.  88)  that 
"  One  was  seen  ofi*Fair  Isle  in  June,  1798";  but  I  do  not  know  whence 
the  information  is  derived,  and,  at  any  rate,  the  Fair  Island  is  not  one  of 
the  Orkneys. 

t  Through  the  loss  of  Low's  Journal  of  1778,  when  he  explored  the 
northern  islands  of  the  group,  we  do  not  know  whether  he  was  ever  upon 
Papa  Westray  or  its  Holm.  If  he  was  there,  since  he  had  no  tidings  of 
the  bird,  we  may  be  sure  it  did  not  exist  there  then. 
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inclined  to  suspect  that  the  species  could  not  have  made  its 
appearance  in  Orkney  very  long  before  Bollock  was  there. 
Dnnn  (Orn.  Guide  Orkney  and  Shetland,  p.  104),  though 
on  some  points  perhaps  not  a  trustworthy  authority,  could 
hardly  have  been  mistaken  in  repeating  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Traill,  of  Papa  Weatray,  "  that  a  pair  of  these  birds 
were  constantly  seen  there  for  several  years,"  This  gentle- 
roan  (whose  sister,  I  believe,  it  was  that  sent  the  specimen  to 
Bullock)  also  stated  that  he  supposed  the  birds  ''had  a  nest  [!] 
on  the  island,  but  on  account  of  its  exposed  situation  the  surf 
must  have  washed  the  eggs  from  the  rocks,  and  thus  prevented 
any  further  increase/'  The  expression  "  for  several  years  " 
is  significant,  as  indicating  that  the  birds  had  not  been  there 
from  old  times,  and  indeed,  had  that  been  the  case,  one 
could  hardly  imagine  that  the  species  wonld  not  have  been 
known  by  its  terse  Scandinavian  name  in  some  form  or  other 
— for  that  even  survived  in  Gaelic-speaking  St,  Kilda — 
instead  of  by  such  a  phrase  as  "  King "  or  "  Queen  of  the 
Anks/'  * 

Cambridge,  SUt  July,  1898. 


LT. — On  a  Collection  of  Birds  from  Morocco. 
By  J.  I.  S.  Whitaker,  P.Z.S. 

(Plate  XIII.) 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1896  I  engaged  the  services 
of  Mr.  Edward  Dodsou,  with  a  view  to  sending  him  on  a 
collecting-tour  in  Tripolitana  and  Cyrenaica.  This  trip, 
however,  having  been  found  to  be  impracticable,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  travelling  in  the  interior  of  the  Pashalic, 

*  I  observe  in  some  of  the  older  maps  of  the  Orkneys  (Wallace,  169S, 
reprint  1883,  and  Sibbald,  1711,  reprint  1845)  that  an  anchorag:e  is 
mnrked  at  the  north  end  of  the  sound  between  Papa  Westray  and  its 
Holm.  This  could  have  been  used  only  by  very  small  vessels,  as  there 
are  several  rocks  "  awash  '*  in  that  part  of  the  channel ;  but  if  it  was 
much  frequented  even  by  fishing-boats,  their  occupants  could  not  have 
been  good  neighbours  to  any  Garefowl,  if  such  inhabited  the  shelves  of 
the  islet,  not  manv  hundred  vards  off. 
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I  determined  to  send  Mr.  Dodson  instead  to  Marocco,  and  be 
accordingly  left  England  for  that  country  in  the  early  part 
of  1897, 

After  spending  three  weeks  collecting  in  the  neighbour<» 
hood  of  Tangier,  Mr.  Dodson  left  on  the  13th  March  for 
Fez,  and  crossing  the  river  Sebu  at  Karia-el-Habessi,  reached 
that  town  on  the  25th  of  March.  Leaving  Fez  again  on  the 
1st  April,  he  went  to  Mequinez,  and  then  returned  to  the 
coast,  going  first  to  Rabat,  and  then  to  Mazagan,  reaching 
the  latter  place  on  the  18th  April.  From  Mazagan  he  struck 
inland  for  Marocco  city,  where  he  arrived  on  the  27th  April. 
At  Marocco  city  much  time  was  lost  in  endeavouring  to 
obtain  the  Sultan's  permission,  required  to  allow  foreigners 
to  travel  in  the  Atlas ;  but  on  the  16th  May  Mr.  Dodson 
was  finally  permitted  to  start,  accompanied  by  an  escort  of 
mounted  soldiers. 

Travelling  in  a  southerly  direction  by  way  of  Tameshlot, 
he  first  visited  the  town  of  Amsmiz,  situated  in  a  small  but 
fertile  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Atlas, 
and  then  ascended  as  far  as  Imintella;  the  country  here 
gradually  rising  by  a  succession  of  terraced  hills  to  the 
higher  ranges,  forming  the  backbone  of  the  great  chain  of 
mountains.  The  tribes  of  this  district,  however,  being  at 
war  amongst  themselves,  and  the  country  unsafe,  Mr.  Dodson 
was  obliged  to  retrace  his  steps  to  Amsmiz,  from  whence, 
proceeding  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  he  reached  Mesfioua, 
and  later  on  Kasbar  Iminzet. 

A  fresh  start  for  the  mountains  was  made  on  the  22nd 
May,  when  a  successful  tour  was  accomplished,  although 
not  without  considerable  difficulty  and  hard  work  in  the 
way  of  mountain-climbing.  On  this  occasion  the  following 
places  were  visited  in  succession  : — Enzel,  Zarakten,  Tilula, 
and  Qlaoui,  all  of  which  had  probably  never  been  previously 
explored  by  an  ornithologist.  The  last-named  district,  which 
has  an  altitude  of  about  5000  feet,  was  the  most  southerly 
point  in  the  Great  Atlas  reached  by  Mr.  Dodson.  Here  the 
traveller  was  entertained  most  hospitably  by  the  Kaid  of 
Glaoui  at  his  residence  in  the  Castle  of  Telnet,  a  fine  old 
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fortress  with  solid  stone  battlements,  very  unlike  the  more 
modern  Moorish  structures. 

Further  progress  south  being  absolutely  prohibited  by  the 
local  authorities,  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country, 
Mr.  DodsoD  left  Glaoui  on  the  28th  May,  returning 
to  Iminzet,  and  then  travelling  in  a  westerly  direction,  vid 
Tameshlot,  Frouga,  Tehaset^  and  Ogadel,  finally  reached 
Mogador  on  the  coast  on  the  8th  June.  Going  south- 
wards, Mr.  Dodson  visited  Ecru,  and  Ras-el-Ain  in  the  Haha 
country,  remaining  at  the  latter  place  till  the  beginning 
of  July,  when  he  returned  to  Mogador,  and  took  ship  to 
England. 

The  greater  part  of  the  country  visited  by  Mr.  Dodson  m 
Marocco  was  und^  cereal  cultivation,  and  the  absence  of 
trees  seems  to  have  been  remarkable,  the  only  well- wooded 
spots  met  with  being  in  the  Atlas  Mountains.  These,  how- 
ever, were  few  and  far  between,  most  of  the  hills  being  of 
the  bleakest  description,  and  some  of  the  higher  ranges 
particularly  barren  and  desolate.  In  the  Haha  district 
forests  of  the  Argand-tree  (Argania  sideroxylon)  occur,  but 
these  do  not  seem  to  have  great  attractions  for  birds,  although 
they  have  for  the  Ground-Squirrel,  which  apparently  feeds 
largely  on  the  fruit  of  these  trees. 

The  vast  stony  plains  and  semi-desert  country  common  to 
the  Algerian  and  Tunisian  Sahara  do  not  seem  to  occur  in 
the  districts  in  Marocco  visited  by  Mr.  Dodson,  and  this  will 
no  doubt  account  for  the  total  absence  from  his  collection  of 
some  of  the  strictly  desert  forms,  as  well  also  for  the  paucity 
of  many  other  desert-frequenting  species. 

I  annex  a  systematic  list  of  the  different  species  of  birds 
of  which  specimens  were  obtained,  amounting  in  all  to  134 
species  and  subspecies,  among  which  5  are  new  to  science. 
These  novelties,  as  indeed  most  of  the  rarer  species  enume- 
rated in  the  list,  seem  to  have  been  met  with  in  the  Atlas 
district,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  more  time  could  not  have  been 
devoted  to  collecting  there,  and,  moreover,  that  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  country  prevented  further  exploration  south- 
wards.    It  is  also  to  be  regretted  that,  owing  to  Mr.  Dodson 
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having  omitted  to  make  any  field-notes,  little  can  be  recorded 
respecting  the  birds  beyond  the  bare  label  data,  which 
fortunately,  however,  are  most  carefully  noted  in  every 
instance. 

In  conclusion,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  say  that  great 
credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Dodson  for  the  energy  and  perseverance 
displayed  by  him  in  overcoming  the  many  difficulties  which 
beset  the  European  traveller  in  fanatical  and  little-explored 
countries,  among  which  Marocco,  although  so  near  civiliza- 
tion, must  still  be  classed. 

TURDUS  MUSICUS. 

Two  specimens,  cf  and  ?  ,  from  Schaf-el-Akab,  26th  Feb- 
ruary, and  a  $  from  Jedida,  2nd  April. 

TuRDUS  MERULA. 

Several,  cJ  and  ? ,  from  Schaf-el-Akab,  Fez,  Frouga,  and 
Ras-el-Ain,  between  February  and  June. 

Saxicola  (RNANTHE. 

Several,  (f  and  ? ,  from  North  and  Central  Marocco,  in 
March  and  April,  the  latest  date  on  which  a  specimen  was 
obtained  being  the  6th  April. 

Saxicola  aurita. 

Five,  c?  and  ?  ,  from  Mequinez,  Marocco  city,  and  Iminzet, 
in  April  and  May. 

Saxicola  stapazina. 

Five  specimens,  all  males,  from  Glaoui  and  Ras-el-Aiu,  in 
May  and  June.  No  specimens  of  S.  melanoleuca,  the  western 
range  of  which  probably  does  not  extend  beyond  Tunisia, 
were  procured. 

Saxicola  leucura. 

Five,  c?  and  ^  ,  from  Amsmiz,  Iminzet,  Enzel,  and  Tilula, 
in  May. 

Saxicola  seebohmi. 

Three  specimens,  all  males  :  one  obtained  at  Tilula  on 
2Mh  May,  and  the  other  two   at  Zarakten  on  29th  May 

2s2 
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Two  of  the  specimens  are  in  fine  adult  plumage,  while  the 
third,  which  is  probably  a  last  year's  bird,  shows  some 
immature  feathers.  No  female  specimens  were  obtained, 
and  Mr.  Dodson  says  he  met  with  none,  and  concluded 
that  the  hen  birds  were  on  their  nests  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Dodson  met  with  this  rare  Chat  only  in  the  above- 
named  districts  in  the  Atlas  Mts.,  where  he  found  it  by  no 
means  common,  and  always  in  the  most  desolate  and  barren 
spots.  The  height  of  Zarakten  and  Tilula  is  apparently  about 
5000  feet  above  sea-level,  or  about  the  same  as  that  of  the 
plateaux  of  the  Djebel  Mahmel  in  Algeria,  where  Mr.  C.  Dixon 
and  Dr.  Koenig  found  the  species,  and  this  degree  of  elevation 
is  doubtless  a  characteristic  of  the  bird's  habitat.  The  range 
of  S.  seebohmi  probably  extends  throughout  the  entire  chain 
of  the  Atlas  Mountains,  wherever  the  above-mentioned 
altitude  isreached;  but  it  appears  to  be  nowhere  very  abun- 
dant, at  any  rate  now,  although  Mr.  Dixon  found  it  common 
on  the  Djebel  Mahmel  in  1882.  I  may  here  mention  that 
last  year  I  sent  a  collector  to  the  Djebel  Mahmel,  in  the 
month  of  May,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  nests  and  eggs 
of  S,  seebohmi ;  but  although  my  man  spent  a  couple  of  days 
on  the  mountain,  he  failed  to  find  what  I  wanted,  nor  did  he 
even  come  across  the  bird  itself,  the  only  Chat  he  found 
being  Saxicola  aurita,  of  which  species  he  brought  me  a  nest 
with  five  eggs  and  the  hen-parent. 

Fratincola  rubetra. 

A  few  skins  of  ^  and  ^  ,  from  Dukalier  and  Nzela  Swinia 
in  April. 

Fratincola  rubicola. 

A  large  series,  ^J,  ?  and  young,  from  almost  every 
district  visited,  with  the  exception  of  the  Atlas  Mountains. 

RUTICILLA  PHCENICURUS. 

A  male,  from  El  Horush  in  March. 

BUTICILLA  MOUSSIERI. 

A  fine  series  of  <?,  ?  and  young,  from  Amsmiz,  Enzel, 
Zarakten,  Tilula,  Glaoui,  Ras-el-Ain,  and  Ecru,  in  May  and 
June. 
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Cyanecula  wolfi. 

A  male^  from  Karia-el-Habessi,  20th  March. 

Erituacus  rubecula. 

Three  skins  of  ^  and  ^  ,  all  from  Schaf-el-Akab  in  March. 

Daulias  luscinia. 

Nine  examples,  ^  and  ^  ,  from  Casa  Blanca,  Rabat,  and 
Marocco  city,  in  April  and  May. 

Sylvia  rufa. 

A  pair  from  Marocco  city  in  May. 

Sylvia  subalpina. 

Four  skins  of  ^  and   ^ ,  from  Karia-ben-Auda  in  March, 
and  from  Zarakten  and  Enzel  in  May. 

Sylvia  conspicillata. 

Four  skins  of  ^  and  ^  ,  from  Ogadel,  Mesfioua,  and  Bas- 
el-Ain,  in  May  and  June. 

Sylvia  melanocephala. 

A  large  series  of  i  and    $  ,  from  both  North  and  South 
Marocco. 

Sylvia  orphea. 

A  few  skins  of  ^  and  ? ,  from  Ogadel  and  Bas-el-Ain,  in 
June. 

Sylvia  atricapilla. 

A  few  skins  of  ^  and   $ ,  from  Fez,  in  March. 

Sylvia  salicaria. 

Five  skins  of  6  and  ?  ,  from  Marocco  city,  in  May. 

Phylloscopus  collybita. 

Several  skins  of  c?  and  9  ,  from  Schaf-el-Akab,  in  February 
and  March. 

Phylloscopus  trochilus. 

Four  skins  of  ^ ,  from  Rabat,  El  Kasar,  and  Casa  Blanca, 
in  March  and  April. 

Phylloscopus  bonelli. 

Two  skins  of  ^  and  ?  ,  from  Segota  in  March,  and  from 
Zarakten  in  May. 
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Hypolais  polyglotta. 

Five  skins  of  cf  and  ?  ,  from  Marocco  city,  Enzel,  Iminzet, 
and  Ras-el-Ain,  between  April  and  June. 

Hypolais  pallida. 

A  large  series  of  (f  and    ?  ,  mostly  from  Marocco  city  in 
May,  and  from  Bas-el-Ain  in  June. 

ACROCEPHALUS  8TREPERUS. 

Two  males,  from  Marocco  city,  in  May. 

Aedon  galactodes. 

Several  skins  of   (f   and    ? ,  from  Marocco  city,  Enzel, 
Ogadel,  and  Ras-el-Ain,  in  May  and  June. 

Cettia  cettii. 

Six,  from  Fez,  Marocco  city,  and  Ras-el-Ain,  between 
April  and  June. 

CiSTICOLA  CURSITANS. 

A  large  series  of  c7  and  ?  ,  from  North  and  South  Marocco, 
at  all  seasons. 

Parus  major. 

A  large  series  of  c? ,  ?  aud  young,  from  Fez,  Marocco  city, 
Tilula,  and  Ras-cl-Ain,  between  April  and  June. 

Farus  ultramarinus. 

A  few  skins  of  (J  and  ?  ,  from  Schaf-el-Akab,  El  Horush, 
Marocco  city,  Zarakten,  and  Tilula,  l)etween  March  and 
May. 

Troglodytes  parvulus. 

One  (f  from  Fez  on  31st  March.     The  only  one  seen. 

MOTACILLA  ALBA. 

Several  skins  of  c?  and  ?  ,  from  Schaf-cl-Akab  and  Rabat, 
February  and  March. 

MOTACILLA  LUGUBRIS. 

Four  skins  of  cJ  and  ?  ,  from  Schaf-el-Akab,  February 
and  March. 

MOTACILLA  MELANOPE. 

Three  skins  of  c?  and   ?  ,  from  Tilula,  in  May. 
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MOTACILLA  FLAVA. 

Six  skius^  all  of  males,  from  Casa  Blanca,  Mazagan,  Karia- 
el-Habessi,  and  Isseremont,  between  March  and  May. 

MOTACILLA  RAIL 

Four  skins  of  c?  aud  ?  ,  from  Mazagan,  in  April. 

Anthus  puatensis. 

A  few  skins  of  (J  and  ?  ,  from  North  Marocco,  in  February 
and  March. 

Anthus  triyialis. 

A  few  skins  of  <?  and  ?  ,  from  North  Marocco,  in  February 
and  March. 

Anthus  campestris. 

A  few  skiiis  of  cf  and  ?  ,  from  Central  Marocco  in  April, 
and  from  Zarakten  in  May. 

Pycnonotus  barbatus. 

A  large  series,  c?,   ?  and  young,  from  Schaf -el- Akab,  El 
Kasar,  Fez,  Marocco  city,  and  Ras-el-Ain,  February  to  July. 

Oriolus  oalbula. 

A  male,  from  Amsmiz,  18th  May. 

LaNIUS  AI.GERIENSIS. 

Five  skins  of  <?  and   ? ,  from  North  Marocco  in  March. 
These  are  identical  with  specimens  from  Algeria  and  Tunisia. 

LaNIUS  ALGERIENSIS  DODSONI,  SUbsp.  nOV. 

I  have  a  large  series  of  skins,  of  both  sexes,  of  a  Grey 
Shrike  from  Central  and  Southern  Marocco,  obtained 
between  April  and  July.  The  bird  resembles  L.  algeriensis  to 
a  certain  extent,  but  differs  from  that  species  in  having  the 
general  colour  of  the  upper  parts  paler,  and  of  a  soiled  grey 
instead  of  a  clear  slate-grey,  while  the  underparts  are  whiter, 
in  some  specimens  being  quite  white.  In  point  of  colour 
these  examples  somewhat  resemble  dark  specimens  oiL.fallax 
from  Palestine,  but  are  rather  more  dingy,  and,  moreover, 
differ  from  them,  and  still  more  so  from  Z.  eiegans,  in  having 
much  less  white  on  the  secondaries  and  tail-feathers,  the 
marking  of  the  wings  and  tail  being  as  in  L,  algeriensis,  of 
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which  species,  in  fact,  I  consider  the  present  bird  a  form, 
but  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  separated  as  a  subspecies.  The 
measurements  are  as  in  L.  algerienns. 

Mr.  Dodson  apparently  never  met  with  L.  elegans  during 
his  journey,  but  I  should  think  it  probably  occurs  in  some  of 
the  desert  districts  of  Marocco. 

Lanius  pomeranus. 

A  large  series  oi  ^ ,  ^  and  young,  from  all  parts,  between 
April  and  June. 

Telefhonus  erythroptsrus. 

Four  skins  of  ^  and  $  ,  fix>m  Marocco  city  and  Ras-el- Ain, 
in  May  and  June. 

MUSCTCAPA  ORISOLA. 

Several  skins  of  S  &nd  ^  ,  mostly  from  Marocco  city  and 
the  south.  May  and  June. 

MUSCICAPA  ATRICAPILLA. 

Two  skins  of  ^  and  ?  ,  from  Marocco  city.  May. 

HlRUKDO  RUSTICA. 

A  few  skins  of  cf  i  ?  and  young,  from  both  North  and 
South  Marocco,  between  March  and  June. 

HiRUNDO  RUFULA. 

A  large  series  of  c? ,  ?  and  young,  from  Marocco  city  and 
Ras-el-Ain,  in  April  and  June.  Very  common  at  the  latter 
place. 

Chelidon  ubbica. 

A  female,  from  Tilula,  24th  May. 

COTYLE  RIPARIA. 

A  female,  from  Schaf-el-Akab,  10th  March. 

Carduelis  elegans. 

Five  skins  of  ^  and  ? ,  from  Schaf-el-Akab  in  March,  and 
a  young  bird  from  Sierzet  on  5th  June. 

Serinus  hortulancjs. 

Several  skins  of  cJ ,  ?  and  young,  from  Fez  and  Marocco 
city,  in  April  and  May. 
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LiGURINUS  AURANTIIYENTRIS. 

A  few  skins  of  ^  and  ? ,  from  both  North  and  South 
Marocco.  All  are  of  the  bright-coloured  North  African 
form  of  Greenfinch. 

Passer  italijb. 

A  specimen  obtained  at  Ras-el-Ain  on  the  30th  June  is  so 
like  typical  examples  of  this  species  that  I  cannot  separate  it; 
at  the  same  time  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  a  hybrid  between 
P.  domesticus  and  P.  salicicola  (both  of  which  species  occur 
in  South  Marocco)^  although  it  is  not  the  usual  form  of 
hybrid. 

Passer  domesticus. 

A  few  typical  skins  from  Schaf-el-Akab  in  March^  also  one 
from  Glaoui  in  May.  Some  other  skins,  showing  hybridism 
between  the  present  species  and  P.  salictcoJa,  from  Marocco 
city,  Tameshlot,  and  Bas-el-Ain. 

Passer  salicicola. 

One  typical  specimen  from  Schaf-el-Akab,  and  others, 
apparently  hybrids  between  the  present  species  and  P.  domes^ 
ticus,  from  the  interior  and  South  Marocco. 

Petronia  stulta. 

Five  skins  of  ^  and  ?  ,  from  Glaoui,  in  May. 

Fringilla  ccelebs. 

Two  skins,  both  of  females,  from  Schaf-el-Akab  and  Hawara, 
in  March. 

Frinoilla  spodiooena. 

A  large  series,  ^  and  $ ,  from  £1  Easar,  Marocco  city, 
Tilula,  and  Ras-el-Ain,  between  March  and  July.  As  com- 
pared with  Tunisian  specimens  of  this  species,  these  Marocco 
birds  are  rather  darker  and  more  brightly  coloured,  but  I 
cannot  find  any  distinctive  features  between  them. 

LiNOTA  CANNABINA. 

A  few  skins  of  (J  and  ?  ,  from  Schaf.el-Akab. 

Rhodopechys  aliena  Whitaker,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  vii.  p.  xviii. 

Adult  c? .  Glaoui,  Great  Atlas  Mts.,  Marocco. 

Similar  to  R,  sanguinea,  but  differs  from  that  species  in 
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the  following  respects  : — The  hind  neck  is  rather  ashen^  and 
not  sandy  buff;  the  throat  is  whitish,  tinged  with  rose,  and 
not  brown  ;  the  quills  are  much  less  brightly  coloured,  being 
but  slightly  margined  with  carmine,  the  inner  secondaries 
being  tipped  with  soiled  white  or  buff;  the  rump  and  upper 
taiUcoverts  are  brown,  and  not  rose-pink  ;  the  outer  rectrices 
have  only  the  outer  web  white,  the  inner  web  being  brown. 
Iris  brown;  legs  brown;  bill  yellow-ochre.  Total  length 
about  5*50  inches,  wing  4,  culmen  '50,  tarsus  '75. 

Adult  ?  .  Differs  but  slightly  from  the  male,  the  forehead 
and  crown  being  less  dark,  the  eye-region  having  less  carmine 
or  rose  tinge,  and  the  throat  being  entirely  without  any  rose- 
tinted  feathers.  Soft  parts  and  measurements  same  as  in 
the  male. 

Of  this  new  Rose-Finch  I  have  three  specimens,  a  male  and 
two  females,  all  having  been  obtained  at  Glaoui,  in  the  Great 
Atlas  Mts.,  on  the  28th  May.  Mr,  Dodson,  in  reply  to  my 
enquiry,  says  that  he  met  with  this  species  only  at  Glaoui,  a 
valley  about  5000  feet  above  sea-level,  to  the  south-east  of 
Marocco  city,  and  that  the  birds  were  in  small  flocks. 

Emberiza  miliaria. 

A  few  skins  of  cJ  and  ?  ,  from  North  Marocco  in  February 
and  March,  and  one  from  the  Atlas  district  in  May. 

Emberiza  cirlus. 

A  good  series,  (J,  ?  and  young,  mostly  from  Marocco 
city  and  Ras-el-Ain,  in  May  and  June. 

Emberiza  cia. 

Five  skins  of  c?  and  ?  ,  from  Zarakten  and  Tilula  in  May. 

Emberiza  SAHARifs. 

Four  skins  of  (J  and  ?  ,  all  from  Marocco  city  in  May. 
Evidently  this  species  is  very  local  in  Marocco,  as  it  is  in 
Algeria  and  Tunisia. 

Galerida  cristata. 

Ten  skins  of  cJ  and  ?  ,  from  Hawara,  Uled  Haddad,  Karia- 
el-Habcssi,  and  other  districts  in  North  Marocco,  all  obtained 
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in  the  month  of  March.  These  specimens,  although  not 
quite  identical  with  typical  examples  of  G.  cristata  from 
Europe,  approach  them  closely. 

GaLERIDA  THEKLiE. 

Four  skins  of  cJ  and  ?  ,  from  Schaf-el-Akab  and  El  Horush, 
both  places  in  North  Marocco,  in  February  and  March. 
These  are  good  examples  of  this  species  of  Crested  Lark. 
If  anything,  they  are  rather  darker  than  specimens  from 
Spain. 

Galerida  thekl^  ruficolor,  subsp.  noy. 

I  have  a  larg?  series,  (J  and  ? ,  of  a  short-billed  Crested 
Lark  from  ■  Central  anli  Southern  Marocco.  It  resembles 
G.  theklce  to  a  certain  extent,  but  difEers  from  it  in  being  of 
a  paler  and  more  rufous  colour,  without,  however,  being  at 
all  isabelline;  its  breast  is  rather  thickly  spotted,  as  in 
G.  thekla,  although  the  spots  are  smaller ;  and  another  point 
of  difference  is  the  length  of  the  tarsus,  which  is  less  than  in 
G.  thekla.  As  this  bird  cannot  be  referred  to  either  G.  thekla, 
G.  isabeliina,  or  any  other  described  species  with  which  I 
am  acquainted,  I  have  decided  to  consider  it  as  a  subspecies 
of  G.  thekla,  naming  it  as  above.  Tlie  measurements  are 
as  follows: — ad.  <?,  total  length  about  5'50  inches,  wing  4, 
culmen  '50,  tarsus  '80;  ad.  ?  a  little  smaller,  the  wing 
measuring  only  3*80  inches. 

C.  L.  Brehm  (Naum.  1858,  p.  209)  described  a  bird  from 
South  Spain  under  the  name  of  G.  cristata  rufescens,  which 
might  possibly  be  the  same  as  the  above ;  but  the  description 
given  is  altogether  too  vague  and  insufficient  to  enable  one  to 
decide  without  seeing  the  type  specimen,  and  certainly  none  of 
the  Crested  Larks  that  I  have  seen  from  Spain  are  like  these 
Marocco  birds.  Crested  Larks  very  similar  to  the  latter  are 
to  be  found  in  some  of  the  Central  and  Southern  districts 
of  Tunisia.  I  would  here  take  the  opportunity  of  observing 
that,  having  obtained  a  further  series  of  specimens  of  the 
pale  Crested  Lark  from  Tunisia  which  I  described  under 
the  name  of  Alauda  c,  pallida  (Ibis,  1895,  p.  100),  since 
renamed  by  Mr.  Hartert  G.  c.  superflua  (Novitates  Zoo- 
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logicae,  vol.  iy.  p.  144)^  I  find  that  it  runs  so  much  into 
6.  isabellina,  that  it  cannot  well  be  separated  from  it. 

Galerida  isabellina. 

A  female,  from  Ogadel  in  June.  This  approaches  closely 
dark  specimens  I  have  of  this  Crested  Lark  from  Tunisia. 

Galerida  macrorhyncha. 

Seven  skins  of  d  and  ^  ,  from  Mesfioua^  Enzcl,  Isseremont, 
and  Tameshlot^  in  May  and  June.  These  are  a  dark  rufous 
form  of  the  G.  macrorhyncha  type  of  Lark. 

Alauda  arvensis. 

Two,  c?  and  ? ,  from  Schaf-el- Akab,  end  of  February ; 
the  bird  must,  however,  occur  further  south. 

Calendrella  brachydacttla. 

A  good  series  of  c?  and  ?  ,  from  Uled  Aloo,  Mequinez,  Wed 
Enger,  and  Dukalier,  in  March  and  April.  Apparently  not 
occurring  later  in  the  south. 

Calandrella  minor. 

A  good  series,  ^  and  ?  ,  from  Mazagan,  Dukalier,  Sierzct, 
Enzela  Imera,  and  Bas-el-Ain,  between  April  and  June. 

Melanocorypha  calandra. 

A  good  series  of  c?  and  ?  ,  from  Sebu  river,  Hawara,  Uled 
Aloo,  and  Dukalier,  in  March  and  April.  Apparently  not 
met  with  later  down  south. 

Otocorys  atlas  Whitaker,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  vii.  p.  xlvii. 
(Plate  XIIL) 

Adult  ^ .     Glaoui,  Great  Atlas  Mts.,  Marocco. 

B.esembles  O.  elwesi,  but  differs  from  that  species  in  having 
the  upper  wing-coverts  of  a  uniform  sandy-brown  colour, 
the  same  as  the  back,  and  not  vinaceous,  while  the  hind 
crown  and  nape  are  of  a  rich  rufescent  hue,  and  the  upper 
throat  of  a  pale  sulphur-colour.  The  black  of  the  lower 
throat  and  of  the  cheeks  is  distinctly  separated  by  a  yellowish- 
white  patch,  as  in  O.  alpesiris,  while  the  general  colour  of 
the  upper  parts,  the  black  band  over  the  base  of  the  bill,  the 
bill  itself,  and  the  long  homlets  are  all  as  in  O.  penicillata. 
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In  short  this  new  Shore-Lark  seems  to  partake  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing characters  of  both  the  species  just  mentioned^ 
although  it  is  perhaps  more  closely  allied  to  O.  penicillata,  as 
is  also  O.  elwesi.  Iris  browu;  bill  greyish  black;  legs 
black.  Total  length  about  7  inches^  wing  4*45^  culmen  '60, 
tarsus  '80  in. 

Adult  $  .     Olaoui,  Great  Atlas  Mts.,  Marocco. 

General  colour  as  in  male,  but  wanting  the  black  band  on 
fore  crown ;  the  dark  cheek-patch  but  faintly  marked  ;  black 
homlets  much  shorter ;  lores  and  narrow  streak  over  base  of 
bill  brownish  instead  of  black ;  frontal  light  band  soiled 
yellowish;  crown  streaked  with  dark  brown;  hind  neck 
slightly  rufescent.  Soft  parts  as  in  male.  Total  length 
about  6  inches,  wing  4'10,  culmen  '50,  tarsus  '70. 

Of  this  new  Shore-Lark  Mr.  Dodson  obtained  only  this 
pair.  The  accompanying  Plate  makes  the  bird  appear  rather 
larger  than  it  really  is  in  life,  and  the  legs  also  are  too  stout. 

Stuenus  vulgaris. 

Four  skins  of  females,  from  Schaf-el-Akab  in  March. 

Sturnus  unicolor. 

A  large  series  of  ^  and  $ ,  some  of  which,  obtained  in 
the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May  (begiuning)  at  Fez, 
Mequinez^  and  Marocco  city,  have  yellow  bills,  while  others 
obtained  towards  the  end  of  June  at  Ras-el-Ain  have  black 
bills.  There  is  also  a  young  bird,  apparently  about  a  couple 
of  months  old,  obtained  at  Marocco  city  on  the  13th  May. 

The  breeding-season  of  birds  generally  in  the  south  of 
Marocco  is,  no  doubt,  an  early  one,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
present  species  I  think  it  probable  that  it  was  almost,  if  not 
quite,  over  by  the  end  of  June,  which  would  account  for 
specimens  obtained  then  having  dark  bills.  I  am  confirmed 
in  this  opinion  by  Mr.  Dodson,  who  tells  me  that  he  met 
with  flocks  of  young  birds  of  this  species  at  Ras-el-Ain  at 
the  end  of  June,  and  concluded  that  breeding  was  then  quite 
over.  The  fact,  too,  of  a  youug  bird,  apparently  two  months 
old,  being  found  on  the  13th  May  would  show  that  the  species 
breeds  early.     At  the  same  time,  however,  I  must  say  that 
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the  plumage  of  many  of  these  dark-billed  birds  killed  in  June 
is  quite  as  black  and  glossy  as  that  of  the  yellow-billed  birds 
killed  earlier  in  the  year. 

Besides  the  variation  in  the  colour  of  the  bill  in  the  present 
species,  the  colour  of  the  legs,  and  also  of  the  irides,  would 
seem  to  vary  considerably  according  to  the  season,  that  of 
the  former  being  light  brown  in  spring  and  dark  brown  in 
autumn,  while  the  irides  are  brown  in  spring  and  grey  in 
autumn. 

Pyrrhocorax  oraculus. 

One  skin  of  a  male,  from  Tilula  on  24th  May. 

Garrulus  (enops  Whitaker,  Bull.  B.  O.  C.  vii.  p.  xviii. 

Adult  fj .  Tilula,  Great  Atlas  Mts.,  Marocco,  24th  May, 
1897. 

Forehead  and  head  plentiiiilly  covered  with  black-tipped 
feathers,  with  yellowish-rufous  margins,  forming  a  distinct 
crest,  becoming  thicker  and  blacker  towards  the  nape ;  hind 
neck,  cheeks,  and  sides  of  head  rich  rufescent  vinous  colour, 
extending  round  and  below  the  throat,  which  is  whitish ; 
back  vinous  grey,  contrasting  greatly  with  the  rufescent  nape ; 
in  other  respects  plumage  resembling  that  of  G,  glandarius, 
except  that  the  underparts  are  a  trifle  darker  and  more 
vinous-grey.  Bill  black;  iris  purplish  grey;  legs  brown. 
Total  length  about  12*50  inches,  wing  6*50,  culmen  1, 
tarsus  1'50. 

Of  this  Jay  I  have  four  skins,  all  males,  three  being  from 
Tilula,  obtained  on  24th  May,  and  one  obtained  at  Enzel  on 
30th  May.  The  crest  varies  a  good  deal,  being  much  thicker 
and  heavier  in  two  of  the  specimens  than  in  the  other  two. 
The  wing-measurements  also  vary  somewhat.  This  species  is 
apparently  closely  allied  to  G.  hyrcanus,  differing  merely  in 
being  rather  more  rufous  on  the  hind  neck  and  cheeks,  and 
in  being  a  little  smaller. 

Pica  mauritanica. 

Twelve  skins  of  (J ,  ?  and  young,  from  Tameshlot,  Amsmiz, 
Frouga,  Ecru,  and  Ras-el-Ain,  May  and  June. 
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CORVUS  TINGITANUS. 

A  female,  from  Schaf-el-Akab,  1st  March. 

Cypselus  pallidus. 

Four,  (J  and  ?  ,  from  Marocco  city,  Mogador,  and  Ras- 
el-Ain,  in  May,  June  and  July. 

Cypseltjs  apfinis. 

Two  skins,  from  Mazagan  and  Marocco  city,  in  April  and 
May.  These  skins  are  rather  darker  than  Tunisian  speci- 
mens, and  are  no  doubt  typical  C.  affinis  of  J.  E.  Gray. 

Caprimulgus  ruficollis. 

A  female,  from  Marocco  city,  on  4th  May. 

Iynx  torquilla. 

A  few  skins  from  North  Marocco  in  March. 

Alcedo  ispida. 

A  female,  from  Wed  Enger,  1st  April. 

CORACIAS  QARRULTJS. 

A  few  skins  of  (S  and  $  ,  from  Rabat,  Mequinez,  and 
Marocco  city,  in  April  and  May. 

Merops  apiaster. 

A  large  series  of  (J  and  ?  ,  from  Fez,  Marocco  city,  and 
Ras-el-Ain,  between  end  of  March  and  June. 

Upupa  epops. 

A  few  examples  from  Schaf-el-Akab,  end  of  February  and 
beginning  of  March,  and  one  skin  from  Ras-el-Ain,  1st  July. 

Coccystes  glandarius. 

A  female,  from  Schaf-el-Akab,  27th  February. 

Strix  flammea. 

Two  skins  of  ^  and  $ ,  from  Schaf-el-Akab,  in  March. 

ASIO  OTUS. 

A  female,  from  Ain  Embark,  on  23rd  March. 

Scops  oiu. 

A  male,  from  Fez,  on  28th  March. 
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Athene  olaux. 

Ten  skins  of  ^  and  $  ,  from  Schaf-el-Akab^  Azimur^  Ma- 
rocco  city^  and  Tameshlot^  between  March  and  June.  As  in 
Tunisia^  specimens  obtained  in  the  north  are  darker  than 
those  obtained  in  the  south. 

BUTEO  DESERTORUM. 

A  male^  from  Schaf-el-Akab^  9th  March. 

ACCIPITER  NISUS. 

A  female^  from  Schaf-el-Akab^  10th  March. 

MiLVUS  ICTINUS. 

A  female^  from  Schaf-el-Akab^  8th  March. 

MlLVUS  MIGRANS. 

Two  skins  of  males^  from  El  Mousoarier,  13th  April. 

ElANUS  CiBRULEUS. 

A  male^  from  El  Fouara,  7th  April. 

Falco  barbarus. 

A  male^  from  Bas-el-Ain,  27th  June;  a  fine  adult  spe- 
cimen. 

Falco  tinnunculus. 

Five  skins  of  (J  and  ? ,  from  Schaf-el-Akab,  Fez,  Wed 
Jedida,  Mequinez,  and  Tilula,  between  March  and  May. 

Falco  cenchris. 

Three  skins  of  c^  and  $  ,  from  Schaf-el-Akab,  Rabat^  and 
Wed  Enger,  February  and  April. 

Ardea  purpurea. 

A  female,  from  El  Fouara,  7th  April, 

Ardea  bubulcus. 

A  few  skins  of  S  &nd  $  ,  from  Schaf-el-Akab  and  Marocco 
city,  in  March  and  May. 

CiCONIA  ALBA. 

A  female,  from  Mesfioua,  20th  May. 

QUERQUEOULA  CIRCIA. 

A  malCj  from  Mazagan,  18th  April. 
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Dafila  acuta. 

A  male^  from  Hawara,  13th  March. 

Nyroca  ferruoinea. 

Two  skins  of  d  and  $ ,  from  Casa  Blanca  and  Azimur, 
in  April. 

COLUMBA  PALUMBUS. 

Two  skins  of  ^  and  $  ,  from  Tilula  and  Glaoui,  in  May. 

CoLUMBA  LnriA. 

A  few  skins  of  ^  and  $  ,  from  Arosmiz  and  Isseremont^  in 
May.  One  of  these  is  without  any  white  on  the  rump,  as  in 
C.  schimperi ;  it  was  obtained  out  of  a  flock  at  the  same 
shot  as  one  of  the  ordinary  white-rumped  form.  From  Tunis 
I  have  a  similar  specimen  without  the  white  rump^  but  I  do 
not  know  whether  these  dark-rumped  birds  can  be  separated 
from  the  others. 

CoLUMBA  (ENAS. 

Two  males  from  North  Marocco^  in  March. 

TURTUR  COMMUNIS. 

A  few  examples  from  Skera  Dukomphil,  Mousourier^  and 
Frouga^  in  April  and  June. 

Pterocles  arenarius. 

A  few  specimens  from  Central  and  South  Marocco^  in  May 
and  June. 

Pterocles  alchata. 

A  pair  from  Nzela  Swinia^  in  April. 

Caccabis  petrosa. 

A  few  skins  of  ^  and  $  y  from  Wed  Jedida^  the  Atlas 
district,  and  Ras-el-Ain,  between  April  and  June. 

Gallinula  chloropus. 

Two  skins,  one  of  a  young  bird,  from  Marocco  city,  in  May. 

FULICA  ATRA. 

Two  from  Azimur,  in  April. 

(Edicnemus  crepitans. 

One  from  Schaf-el-Akab,  in  March. 

SER.  VII. ^VOL.  IV.  2  t 
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Glareola  pratincola. 

Five  skins  of  ^  and  $  ,  from  Casa  Blanca  and  Uled  Aloo, 
in  April. 

CURSORIUS  GALLICUS. 

Four  skins  of  cf  and  ?  ,  from  Nzela  Swinia  and  Ras-el-Aiu, 
in  April  and  June. 

JSgialitis  cantiana. 

Two  females,  from  El  Mousourier  and  Skera  Dukompbil^ 
in  April. 

^GIALITIS  CURONICA. 

Two  females,  from  Wed-el-Fouara  and  Zarkten,  in  April 
and  May. 

Vanellus  vulgaris. 

Three  skins  of  ^  and  $  y  from  Schaf-el-Akab,  in  March. 

Strepsilas  interpres. 

Five  skins  of  ^  and  $  ,  from  Rabat  and  Skera  Dukomphil, 
in  April. 

HiEMATOPUS  OSTRALEGUS. 

One  female  from  Skera  Dukomphil  in  April. 

HlMANTOPUS  CANDIDUS. 

Three  skins  of  ^  and  $  ,  from  Skera  Dukomphil  and  Casa 
Blanca,  in  April. 

Gallinago  ccblestis. 

Two  males  from  Schaf-el-Akab  in  March. 

Tringa  minuta. 

One  from  Rabat  in  April. 

Tringa  subarquata. 

One  male  from  Azimur  in  April. 

ToTANUS  HYPOLEUCUS. 

Five  skins  of  cf  and  ?  ,  from  Rabat  and  Skera  Dukomphil, 
in  April. 

ToTANUS  GLAREOLA. 

One  male  from  Meskra  Eroomla  in  April. 
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LII. — Bulletin  of  the  British  Ornithologists*  Club, 

No.  LV.  (June  30th,  1898). 

The  fifth- fourth  Meeting  of  the  Club  was  held  at  the  Restau- 
rant Frascati,  32  Oxford  Street,  on  Wednesday,  the  22nd  of 
June,  1898.  Chairman  :  P.  L.  Sclater,  P.R.S.  Twenty-one 
Members  and  one  visitor  were  present. 

The  Chairman  referred  to  the  loss  which  the  Club  had 
recently  suffered  by  the  deaths  of  Mr.  Osbert  Salvin,  F.R.S., 
and  Mr.  A.  H.  Everett  ;  and  expressions  of  sympathy  with 
the  families  of  the  deceased  were  unanimously  passed. 

Mr.  Sclater  exhibited  the  skins  of  two  birds  obtained  by 
Capt.  Wellby  at  high  elevations  during  his  recent  adventurous 
journey  across  Northern  Tibet.  These  were  referred  to 
Syrrhaptes  tibetanus,  shot  on  June  21st,  1897,  in  lat.  34^  59'« 
long.  82°  SQfy  at  an  elevation  of  17,130  feet,  and  a  Hoopoe 
(Upupa  epops),  shot  on  the  28th  of  July,  1897,  in  lat.  35°  2(y, 
long.  88°  30',  at  an  altitude  of  16,690  feet. 

Mr.  H.  Saunders  made  some  remarks  upon  a  recent  visit 
to  Ireland,  in  company  with  Mr.  R.  J.  Ussher,  and  stated 
that  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  danger  of  the  extermination 
of  the  Peregrine  or  the  Chough  in  the  south  and  west. 
Eagles  were  becoming  scarce  in  the  west,  chiefly  owing  to 
poison  laid  out  for  foxes  and  Hooded  Crows.  A  considerable 
number  of  White  Wagtails  {Motucilla  alba)  passed  along 
Killala  Bay  early  in  May,  and  an  adult,  with  cotton-grass  in 
its  bill,  was  observed  by  Messrs.  Ussher,  Warren,  and 
Saunders  on  June  10th,  near  Belmullet,  co.  Mayo. 

The  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild  sent  for  exhibition  some 
very  interesting  photographs  of  places  and  episodes  of  bird- 
life  in  the  Galapagos  Islands,  which  had  been  taken  by 
the  naturalists  attached  to  the  recent  expedition  to  the 
Archipelago. 

Dr.  R.  Bowdler  Sharpe  gave  a  short  account  of  his 
recent  visit  to  the  Smolen  Islands  in  Northern  Norway,  and 
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exhibited  some  interesting  specimens  of  the  eggs  of  Larus 
canus ;  also  the  photographs  he  had  taken  of  the  different 
islands  and  the  nests  of  the  birds  found  thereon. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Pycraft  made  a  communication  concerning  the 
avian  ''  mesopterygoid  ''  of  W.  K.  Parker.  This,  he  showed, 
did  not  represent  a  mesopterygoid,  but  was  really  a  segmen- 
tation of  the  anterior  end  of  the  pterygoid,  which,  running 
forward  along  the  internal  border  of  the  posterior  end  of 
the  palatine,  terminates  over  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
vomer,  with  which  it  is  often  in  actual  contact.  This  is  the 
permanent  condition  of  these  bones  in  the  Ratita,  where, 
however,  the  anterior  end  of  the  pterygoid  does  not  segment 
off  from  the  main  body  of  the  bone.  In  the  Carinaia,  later 
in  life  the  segmented  anterior  end  fuses  with  the  palatine 
and  thus  disappears,  a  true  joint  being  formed  behind  this, 
the  ptery go-palatine  articulation.  Thus,  the  pterygoid  of 
adult  modem  Carinata  represents  only  the  posterior  portion 
of  that  bone,  the  anterior  portion  having  fused  with  the 
palatine.  The  matter  will  be  dealt  with  fully  in  a  forth- 
coming paper. 

Mr.  C  F.  Underwood   described  four  apparently  new 
species  of  birds  from  Costa  Rica  and  Guatemala  : — 

TiNAMUS  SALVINI,  Sp.  U. 

T.  similis  T,  fuscipenni,  sed  multo  minor,  et  secundariis 
extus  pallid^  rufo  fasciatim  notatis :  praepectore  et 
pectore  summo  olivascenti-griseis,  f ulvo  transfasciatis : 
abdomine  albicanti-fulvo,  distincte  nigro  transfasciato. 
Long.  tot.  10*5  poll.,  culm.  1*15,  alse  7*2,  caudae  2*0, 
tarsi  2*0. 

Hab.  Carrillo,  Costa  Rica,  Nov.  30,  1897  (C.  F.  U.). 

ChLOBOSP1N<3US  OLIVACEICEPS,  Sp.  U. 

C  similis  C.  caniffuhri,  Lafr.,  sed  pileo  olivaceo  dorso  con- 
colore  distinguendus.  Long.  tot.  5*0  poll.,  culm.  0*45, 
alae  2*6,  caudse  2*05,  tarsi  0*75. 

Hab.  Carrillo,  Costa  Rica,  Nov.  24,  1897  (C.  F.  U.). 

Icterus  gualanensis,  sp.  n. 
Similis  /.  giraudi,  sed  capitis  nigredine  usque  ad  occiput 
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extensd.      Long.  tot.  8*5  poU.^  culm.  I'O^  alse  4*15^ 
caudse  41,  tarsi  1*1. 

Hab,  Gualan,  Guatemala,  July  11,  1897  (C.  F.  U.). 

PiCOLAPTES  SATURATIOR,  Sp.  U. 

Similis  P.  compresso,  sed  minor,  rostro  minore  nigricantiore, 
notseo  et  gastrseo  saturatiore  brunneis,  maculis  lougita- 
dinalibus  conspicu^  et  latius  nigro  marginatis.  Long, 
tot.  7  poll.,  culm.  0'95,  al8&  3*5,  caudse  3*15,  tarsi  0*7. 

Hab.  Gualan,  Guatemala,  Aug.  18, 1897  (C.  F.  U.). 

Dr.  BowDLER  Sharfe  exhibited  some  specimens  of  birds 
recently  received  by  the  British  Museum  from  Moiint  Albert 
Edward,  in  British  New  Guinea.  One  of  these  appeared 
to  bs  the  interciting  Weaver-Finch  described  by  Mr.  DeVis 
as  Oreostruthus  fuliginosus  (Ibis,  1897,  p.  338;  189S,  p.  175), 
excepting  that  the  tail  is  described  as  having  ''  many  narrow 
blackish  bars/'  whereas  in  the  specimen  exhibited  it  is  uniform 
brown. 

Two  species  of  Munia  appeared  to  be  undescribed,  and 
Dr.  Sharpe  proposed  the  following  names  for  them  : — 

Munia  scratch  ley  an  a,  sp.  n. 

M.  similis  M.  canicipitif  sed  dorso  rufescenti-brunneo, 
praepectore  cineraceo,  pectore  et  hypochondriis  pallide 
cervino-rufis  distinguenda.  Long.  tot.  3*8  poll.,  culm. 
0*45,  alae  2*05,  caudse  1*45,  tarsi  0*55. 

Munia  nioritorquis,  sp.  n. 

M.  similis  M.  spectabili,  sed  torque  pectorali  nigro  et  hypo- 
chondriis nigris  distinguenda.  Long.  tot.  4*3  poll., 
culm.  0*5,  alae  2*5,  caudse  1*75,  tarsi  0  8. 

Mr.  W.  L.  ScLATER  sent  the  description  of  a  new  species 
of  Flycatcher  from  Inhambane,  which  he  proposed  to  call : — 

Erythrocercus  francisi,  sp.  n. 

E.  similis  E.  liinngstonii,  capite  cinereo,  sed  caud&  nigro 
terminate  distinguendus.  Long.  tot.  4*2  poll.,  culm.  0*4, 
alae  1*85,  caudse  1*9,  tarsi  0*7. 

Mr.  Robert  Read  exhibited  some  eggs  of  the  British 
Turdid^By  showing  an  interesting  transition  from  spotless  to 
deeply  spotted  specimens,  especially  in  7.  mtmcus^ 
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LIII. — Notices  of  recent  Ornithological  Publications. 

[Continued  from  p.  456.] 

81.  Albania's  '  Aves  Neerlandiae.' 

[Aves  Neerlandicce.  Naamlijst  van  Nederlandsche  Vogels,  door 
Mr.  Herman  Albarda.    Leeu warden,  1897.     1  vol.    8vo.     160  pp.] 

This  is  a  newly-compiled  list  of  the  birds  of  Holland^ 
prepared  something  after  the  fashion  of  our  "  B.  O.  V."  List 
of  British  Birds.  The  scientific  and  Dutch  names  of  each 
species  are  followed  by  a  few  references  to  Nozeman's  '  Neder- 
landsche Vogelen/  Temminck's  ^Manuel/  SchlegePs  '  Vogels 
van  Nederland/  and  some  other  authorities.  Then  are 
added  the  vernacular  names  and  a  short  account  of  the  time 
and  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  bird  in  Holland.  The  Rules 
of  Nomenclature  of  the  International  Congress  of  Zoology 
(Faris^  1895)  are  strictly  followed^  so  that  many  unusual 
changes  are  adopted.  This  is  a  useful  list  for  students  of 
the  European  ornis. 

82.  Andersen  on  the  Birds  of  the  Faeroes. 

[Meddelelser  om  Faeroemes  Fujs^le  med  saerligt  Hensyn  til  Nolso. 
Efter  skriftlige  Oplysninger  fra  P.  F.  Petersen,  Nolso.  Ved  Enud 
Andersen.     Vidensk.  Meddel.  naturh.  Foren.  i  Kbhvn.  1898,  p.  316.] 

Mr.  Andersen  bases  his  paper  principally  on  observations 
and  specimens  transmitted  to  him  by  Mr.  P.  F.  Petersen  of 
Nolso.  The  chief  notes  are  arranged  systematically  and 
relate  to  117  species,  of  which,  however,  only  11  are  perma- 
nent residents  in  the  Faeroes.  This  is  an  interesting  paper 
to  students  of  British  birds,  and  would  be  well  worthy  of 
translation,  or  at  any  rate  of  abstraction  in  English. 

83.  Barboza  du  Bocage  on  the  Birds  of  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands. 

[Aves  do  Archipelago  de  Cabo  Verde.  Por  J.  V.  Barboza  du  Bocage. 
Jorn.  Sci.  Mathem.,  Phys.  e  Nat.  Lisboa,  2*  ser.  v.  p.  140.] 

Prof.  Barboza  du  Bocage  commences  his  article  with  a 
useful  account  of  previous  publications  on  the  birds  of  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  and  then  gives  a  list  of  them,  mainly 
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based  on  Mr.  fioyd  Alexander's  papers  in  this  Journal, 
making  the  total  number  of  species  48.  There  appear  to  be 
no  specimens  of  Cape  Verde  birds  in  the  National  Museum 
of  Lisbon. 

84.  De  Graf  on  the  Aquatic  Warbler  in  Holland. 

[Acrocephaltts  aquaticiu  broedende  in  Nederland,  v.  H.  W.  De  Graf. 
Tijdschr.  d.  Nederl.  Dierk.  Veroin.  (2)  p.  303  (1898).] 

The  writer  records  the  occurrence  of  three  specimens  of 
the  Aquatic  Warbler  {Acrocephalus  aquaticus)  in  North 
Holland  in  1887  and  1889,  two  of  which  are  now  exhibited 
in  the  mounted  collection  of  the  birds  of  Holland  belonging 
to  the  Zoological  Society,  "  Natura  Artis  Magistra,''  of  Am- 
sterdam. It  has  hitherto  been  considered  as  doubtful  whether 
this  Warbler  had  ever  been  really  met  with  in  the  Nether- 
lands. Moreover  Heer  De  Graf  believes  that  he  saw  a  young 
bird  of  this  species  in  the  reed-beds  of  the  "  Schwanen- 
water''  in  June  1892,  and  considers  that  it  must  have  been 
bred  there  ;  consequently  this  species  may  perhaps  be  added 
to  the  list  of  birds  which  breed  in  the  Netherlands. 

85-91.  Finn's  Notes  on  Birds  in  India. 

[85.  Note  on  various  Species  of  GiebeSy  with  especial  reference  to  the 
power  of  Walking  and  Digestion  possessed  by  these  Birds.  By  F.  Finn, 
B.A.,  F.Z.S.    J.  A.  S.  B.  Ixvi.  pt.  ii.  p.  725. 

86.  Note  on  the  Seasonal  Change  of  Plumage  in  the  Males  of  the 
Purple  Honeysucker  (Arachnechthra  asiatica)  and  of  an  analogous 
American  Bird  (Ccereba  cyanea),    J.  A.  S.  B.  Ixvii.  pt.  ii.  p.  64. 

87.  Contributions  to  the  Theory  of  Warning  Colours  and  Mimicry. — 
No.  IV.  Experiments  with  various  Birdd :  Summary  and  Conclusions. 
J.  A.  S.  B.  Ixvii.  pt.  ii.  p.  613. 

88.  Exhibition  of  a  living  Specimen  of  the  Indian  Goosander  (Merganser 
comatua)  and  Notes  on  its  Walking  Powers.  Proc.  A.  S.  B.  1898, 
p.  103. 

89.  On  certain  imperfectly-known  Points  in  the  Habits  and  Economy 
of  Birds. — No.  I.  On  the  Position  of  the  Feet  of  the  **Picarian"  Birds 
and  Parrots  in  Flight.    Proc.  A.  S.  B.  March  1898. 

90.  Ditto. — No.  II.  On  the  use  of  the  Feet  for  Prehension  by  certain 
Passerine  Birds,  especially  Babblers.     Proc.  A.  S.  B.  May  1898. 

91.  On  a  third  Invasion  of  India  hy  Baer*s  Pochard  (Nyroca  baeri). 
Proc.  A.  S.  B.  1898,  p.  134.] 
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The  gist  of  Mr.  Finn's  observations  set  forth  in  the  first 
of  these  papers  is  that  Grebes  stand  erect  and  walk  more  or 
less  freely^  though  with  a  blundering  gait  when  hurried.  In 
the  second  paper  the  author  maintains^  in  agreement  with 
Jerdon  and  Capt.  Shelley,  that  the  male  Purple  Honey- 
sucker  moults  into  a  plumage  resembling  that  of  the  female. 
The  third  paper  contains  the  result  of  experiments  with 
insects  addicted  to  mimicry  and  birds  which  are  more  or 
less  insectivorous.  Some  of  the  remarks  strike  us  as  being 
extremely  trite,  especially  the  warning,  *^  Remember  that 
the  besi  and  often  the  only  way  to  determine  an  animal's  tastes 
is  to  offer  it  a  choice."  In  No.  88  it  is  stated  that  the  Indian 
Goosander  walks  **  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  Ducks."  In 
No.  89  Mr.  Finn  states  that,  so  far  as  his  observations  go, 
the  Parrots,  Hornbills,  Kingfishers,  and  Rollers  carry  their 
feet  stretched  out  backwards  when  in  flight,  while  a  drawn-up 
or  forward  position  characterizes  some,  at  least,  of  the 
Hoopoes,  Woodpeckers,  and  Barbets.  In  No.  90  it  is 
remarked  that  the  Babblers  resemble  the  Shrikes  in  their 
habit  of  feeding  from  the  foot,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
the  Warblers  or  the  Thrushes ;  at  the  same  time  too  much 
stress  must  not  be  laid  upon  this,  as  some  Parrots  use  the 
foot  like  a  hand,  whereas  others  do  not.  From  the  last 
contribution  we  learn  that  Baer's  Duck,  the  Eastern  repre- 
sentative of  our  White-eyed  Duck,  has  again  visited  India  in 
some  numbers. 

92.  Finsch  on  the  Crex  sandwichensis  of  Schlegel, 

[On  the  so-called  *' Sandwich  Rail"  in  the  Leyden  Museum.  By 
0.  Finsch.    Notes  Leyden  Mus.  xx.  p.  77.] 

Schlegel's  Crex  sandwichensis y  only  known  from  the 
specimen  in  the  Leyden  Museum,  is,  according  to  Dr.  Finsch, 
"  most  certainly  not  the  same  as  Rallus  sandwichensis  or 
jR.  obscurus  of  Gmelin,"  as  supposed  by  Hartlaub  and  Sharpe. 
It  is  therefore  renamed  PenntUa  wilsoni,  after  Mr.  Scott  B. 
Wilson.    The  exact  locality  inhabited  is  unknown. 
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93.  Finsch  on  the  Psophise  in  the  Leyden  Museum. 

[On  Psophia  mridis  and  Ps,  obscura,  Bj  Dr.  0.  Finsch.  Notes  Leyden 
Mus.  XX.  p.  81.] 

Dr.  Finsch  states  that  the  Trumpeters  in  the  Leyden 
Museum  formerly  labelled  Psophia  viridis  are  really  P.  ob^ 
scura  (see  above^  p.  523)^  and  that  this  has  misled  Dr.  Sharpe 
into  uniting  these  two  different  species.  A  list  is  added  of 
all  the  specimens  of  the  genus  at  Leyden. 

94.  Finsch  on  Muscicapula  westermauni  Sharpe. 

[On  the  Identity  of  Muscicapula  toestermanni  Sharpe  and  M,  melano' 
leuca  Hodgs.    By  0.  finsch.    Notes  Leyden  Mus.  xx.  p.  93.] 

Dr.  Finsch  shows  that  Muscicapula  westermanni  Sharpe^ 
from  Perak  (Wray)^  is  a  female  of  M.  maculata  of  the  B.  M. 
Catalogue^  and  that  the  best  name  to  adopt  for  this  widely- 
spread  species  is  M.  melanoleuca  of  Hodgson.  The  Leyden 
Museum  contains  a  good  set  of  14  examples  of  this  bird 
from  various  localities — ^N.  India^  Java^  Timor,  Celebes^  and 
Luzon.  Muscicapula  melanoleuca  appears  to  be  a  mountain- 
bird,  breeding  at  high  altitudes. 

95.  Goeldi's  Naturalist's  Journey  to  Southern  Guiana. 

[Eine  Naturforscher  Fahrt  nach  dem  Littoral  des  sudlichen  Guyana 
zwischen  Oyapock  und  Amazonenstrom.  Von  Dr.  Emil  A.  Goeldi. 
Jahreeb.  St.  Gall,  naturw.  Gesellsch.  1896-97.] 

This  is  a  general  narrative  of  the  expedition  to  Southern 
Guiana  made  by  Dr.  Goeldi  and  his  companions  in  1895,  of 
which,  as  regards  the  birds  observed  and  collected,  Dr.  Goeldi 
has  already  written  an  account  in  *The  Ibis'  (1897,  p.  149). 
A  photographic  portrait  is  given  of  Dr.  Goeldi's  conservator. 
Max  Tanner,  whose  sad  death  from  fever,  contracted  at 
Amapa  during  this  expedition,  has  already  been  mentioned. 

96.  Hartert  on  Birds  from  Flores. 

[On  the  Birds  collected  by  Mr.  Everett  in  South  Flores.  P^rt  11.  By 
Ernst  Hartert.    Novitates  Zool.  v.  p.  42.] 

This   is   the  second   part    (see   Ibis,   1897,   p.  614)    of 
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Mr.  Hartert's  account  of  the  collection  made  by  the  late 
Mr.  Everett  in  Flores.  Fifty  species  are  enumerated  and 
discussed,  among  which  are  two  new  subspecies — Limna'etus 
limna'etus  floris  and  Hypottenidia  brachypus  exsul.  Psit- 
tevteles  weberi  of  Buttikofer,  united  to  P.  euteles  by  Dr.  Mivart 
in  his  recent  Monograph  of  the  Lories,  is  revived,  as  ''  being 
distinguishable  at  a  glance.'^ 

97.  Hartert  on  Birds  from  the  Marianne  Islands, 

[On  the  Birds  of  the  Marianne  Islands.  By  Ernst  Hartert.  Novitates 
Zool.  V.  p.  61.] 

Mr.  Hartert  describes  a  collection  of  birds  received  at 
Tring  from  the  islands  of  Guam  and  Saipan  of  the  Marianne 
group,  and  bases  his  remarks  mainly  on  M.  Oustalet's  recent 
article  on  the  same  subject.  Forty-one  species  are  dealt 
with,  of  which  Rhipidura  saipanensis  and  Gygis  alba  kittlilzi 
are  described  as  new.  Seven  species  are  added  to  M. 
Oustalet^s  list,  and  the  whole  number  of  birds  of  the 
Marianne  avifauna  is  raised  to  56. 

98.  Hartert  on  Birds  from  Nyasaland, 

[List  of  an  Ornithological  Collection  made  by  Dr.  Percj  Kendall  on 
the  Upper  Shir^  River  near  Fort  Johnston  and  on  the  Shores  of  the 
Southern  Parts  of  Lake  Nyassa.  By  Ernst  Hartert.  Novitates  Zool.  v. 
p.  70.] 

The  contents  of  this  paper  are  well  explained  in  its  title. 
Dr.  RendalFs  collection  contains  examples  of  108  species, 
most  of  which  have  been  also  recorded  by  Capt.  Shelley  in 
his  articles  on  the  birds  of  Nyasaland.  Lagonosticta  senegala 
rendalli  is  a  new  subspecies.  Some  useful  field-notes  by  the 
collector  are  given,  particularly  as  regards  nests  and  eggs. 

99.  Hartert  on  Birds  from  the  Talaut  Islands. 

[List  of  a  Collection  of  Birds  from  the  Island  of  Lirung  or  Salihahu, 
the  largest  of  the  Talaut  Group.  By  Ernst  Hartert.  Novitates  Zool.  v. 
p.  88.] 

The  author  gives  a  list  of  a  ccllsction  made  on  the  island 
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of  Lirung  or  Salibabu,  one  of  the  Talaut  group,  by  Mr.  John 
Waterstradt^  and  transmitted  to  the  Tring  Museum.  Forty 
species  are  enumerated^  of  which  seven  are  additional  to  the 
avifauna  of  these  islands  as  described  by  Messrs.  Meyer  and 
Wiglesworth  (J.  f.  O.  1894.,  p.  237,  and  Abh.  Mus.  Dresden, 
1894-95,  no.  9).  One  new  subspecies  {Prioniturus  platurus 
talautensis)  is  characterized. 

100.  Hartert  on  Birds  from  Timor, 

[List  of  Birds  collected  in  Timor  by  Mr.  Alfred  Everett.    By  Ernst 
Hartert.    Novitates  Zool.  v.  p.  111.] 

The  late  Mr.  Everett  visited  Timor  in  July  1897,  and 
stayed  till  September ;  but  he  was  not  able  to  explore  the 
mountains  of  the  interior,  and  his  collection  was  formed 
within  a  radius  of  12  miles  from  Atapapu,  one  of  the  Dutch 
settlements,  where  the  steamer  calls  once  a  month.  Atapapu 
lies  at  the  mouth  of  a  deep  gorge  in  the  coast-hills,  a  little 
to  the  west  of  the  middle  of  the  island.  The  heat  here,  at 
the  middle  of  the  dry  season,  ''was  terrible,'^  and  all  the 
party  were  more  or  less  sick. 

Mr.  Hartert  refers  Everett's  ''magnificent  collection,^' 
which  makes  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  series  at  Tring, 
to  81  species,  of  which  Cettia  everetti  and  Acanthopneuste 
floris  are  characterized  as  new.  Two  other  subspecies  (TVi- 
choglossus  Juematodus  fortis,  from  Sumba,  and  Cacatua 
parvula  occidentalism  from  Lombok  and  Flores,  are  designated 
in  the  notes.  No  Pitta  was  met  with,  although  diligently 
sought  after. 

101.  Hartert  on  the  Birds  of  the  Sula  Islands, 

[List  of  a  Collection  of  Birds  made  in  the  Sula  Is  ands  by  William 
Doherty.    By  Ernst  Hartert.    Novitates  Zool.  v.  p.  125.] 

The  collection  made  by  Mr.  Doherty,  in  October  and 
November  1897,  on  the  islands  of  Sula-Mangoli  and  Sula- 
Besi  is  described  in  this  paper.  It  contains  examples  of 
all  the  birds  which  are  restricted  to  the  Sula  group  and 
of  almost  all  others  known  to  be  found  there,  besides  certain 
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additions.  The  specimens  are  referred  to  55  species^  among 
which  two  are  described  as  new  {Pisorhina  sulaensis  and 
Rhinomyias  colonus),  besides  two  subspecies  {Pelargopsis 
melanorhyncha  eutreptorhyncha  and  Hypothymis puella  blasii). 
Ptilinoptts  chrysorrhous  pelingensis,  f ron  Peling  and  Mangai 
Islands^  is  also  separated  as  a  new  subspecies.  EudynanUs 
facialis  Wallace^  not  recognized  in  the  B.  M.  Catalogue 
(vol.  xix.),  is  revived.  Mr.  Doherty  obtained  three  examples 
of  the  rare  Sturnine  bird  Charitomis  albertinte,  in  Sula- 
Mangoli. 

102.  Harting  on  Hawks. 

[Hints  on  the  Management  of  Hawks.  Second  Edition ;  to  which  is 
added  Practical  Falconry,  Chapters  Historical  and  Descriptive.  By  J.  E. 
Harting.    Pp.  i-viii,  1-268.    8vo.     London :  Horace  Cox,  1898.] 

So  many  additions  have  been  made  to  the  original  letter- 
press of  this  well-known  little  work^  that  the  so-called  second 
edition  is  practically  new.  The  management  of  Hawks  and 
the  practice  of  falconry  lie  beyond  the  province  of  orni- 
thologists in  the  strictest  sense^  but,  even  from  a  limited  point 
of  view,  there  is  much  in  this  work  that  appeals  to  the  lover 
of  bird-life.  The  remarks  on  the  moulting  of  Falcons  are 
excellent  ;  the  chapters  on  the  Goshawk,  the  Sparrow- 
hawk,  and  the  Merlin  contain  information  of  great  interest, 
and  there  is  much  bird-lore  in  connexion  with  what  may  be 
called  excentricities  in  hawking.  Many  of  us  are  aware  of 
the  taste  of  James  I.  for  flying  Jer- Falcons  at  the  Kite,  and 
even  about  this  Mr.  Harting  has  something  new  to  say ;  but 
few  persons  know  that  Ospreys  were  also  kept  by  that 
monarch.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  trained  Eagles,  and 
Mr.  Harting  gives  his  not  very  successful  experiences  in 
France  on  Bonelli's  Eagle.  Many  beautiful  illustrations  by 
Mr.  G.  E.  Lodge  add  to  the  value  of  the  volume,  and  there 
is  also  a  photogravure  of  the  picture  by  Mr.  Joseph  Wolf 
of  a  Greenland  and  an  Iceland  Falcon  attacking  a  Kite, 
which  we  recollect  in  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862. 
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103.  Lucas  on  the  Tongues  of  Birds. 

[The  Tongues  of  Birds.  By  Frederick  A.  Lucas.  Rep.  U.S.  Nat.  Mus. 
1896,  p.  1001  (1897).] 

This  is  an  excellent  essay  on  a  much-neglected  subject^ 
and  will,  we  hope,  excite  some  of  our  younger  students  to 
pay  attention  to  a  very  important  feature  in  the  structure  of 
birds.  As  Mr.  Lucas  points  out,  similar  habits  and  food 
in  widely  different  forms  of  birds  may  result  in  pro- 
ducing similar  tongues.  But  there  is  also  little  doubt  that 
the  investigation  of  the  tongue  may  be  very  instructive  in 
cases  of  uncertain  affinities,  though  not  absolutely  to  be 
depended  upon  for  purposes  of  classification,  unless  supported 
by  other  characters. 

104.  Morels  Life  and  Letters, 

[life  and  Letters  of  Alexander  Goodman  More,  F.R.S.E.,  F.L.S.,  &c., 
with  Selections  from  his  Zoological  and  Botanical  Writings.  Edited  by 
C.  B.  Moffat,  B.A.,  with  a  Preface  by  Frances  M.  More.  Pp.  i-xii, 
1-642.    8vo.    Dublin  :  Hodges,  Figgis,  &  Co.,  1898.] 

'The  Ibis'  for  1895  (p.  410)  contained  a  notice  of  the 
career  of  our  lamented  colleague,  and  those  who  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  the  man  will  be  pleased  at  the  light 
thrown  upon  his  estimable  character  by  the  correspondence 
contained  in  this  volume.  That  More  was  an  enthusiast  is 
abundautly  shown  by  his  letters,  but  what  cannot  so  clearly 
be  indicated  is  the  power  he  possessed  of  communicating  his 
fervour.  Though  not  an  Irishman^  his  name  will  always  be 
associated  with  Ireland^  to  which  he  paid  his  first  visit  in 
1850^  when  he  shot  a  Marsh-Harrier  near  Kilmacduagh; 
while,  in  the  following  year,  he  not  only  saw  Eagles  near 
Kylemore,  but  found  the  Hen-Harrier  "common  on  all  the 
hills,  and  often  seen  quartering  the  ground/'  We  believe 
he  was  the  first  to  observe  the  Arctic  Tern  nesting  by  a 
freshwater  lough,  and  it  seems  that  he  was  the  identifier  of 
the  Bartram^s  Sandpiper  killed  in  Nottinghamshire— the 
first  British  specimen  on  record.  There  is  much  corre- 
spondence with  Sir  Edward  and  Professor  Newton,  and  the 
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descriptions  of  Morels  varied  experiences  in  Connemara  are 
very  pleasant  reading.  Though  the  pursuit  of  the  great 
Grey  Seal  and  the  death  of  the  gigantic  cuttlefish  do  not 
come  within  our  province,  an  allusion  to  them  may  be 
pardoned.  It  is  true  that  the  volume  is  somewhat  bulky, 
and  we  think  that  some  of  the  correspondence  might  have 
been  omitted  or  compressed.  In  an  Appendix  all  Morels 
scientific  contributions  are  given ;  among  them  his  principal 
work,  on  'The  Distribution  of  Birds  in  Great  Britain  during 
the  Nesting-Season,'  and  also  his  two  Lists  of  Irish  Birds. 

105.  Prazdk  on  a  new  Trochalopteron. 

[Ueber  einen  neuen  Vogel  vom  oberen  Yang-tse  kiangund  Tungting  See. 
Von  Dr.  J.  P.  Praz&k.  Monatsb.  Deuts.  Ver.  Schutze  Vogelw.  xxii. 
p.  827.] 

Trochalopteron  hennickei  is  described  as  a  new  species, 
allied  to  T.  sukatschewii  of  Berezowski  and  Bianchi  and 
T,  cinereiceps  of  Styan,  and  based  on  three  specimens 
obtained  by  a  correspondent  in  the  summer  of  1896,  on  the 
Tung-ting  Lake,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Yang-tse. 

106.  Rothschild  on  the  Paradise-birds, 

[Notes  on  Paradiseida.  By  the  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild.  Novitates 
Zool.  V.  p.  84.] 

These  notes  refer  to  various  points  in  the  arrangement 
and  nomenclature  of  the  Paradiseidae,  which  will,  no  doubt, 
be  embodied  in  the  synopsis  of  the  group  being  prepared 
for  'Das  Thierreich/  We  are  very  glad  to  observe  that 
Mr.  Rothschild  is  inclined  to  restrict  the  excessive  number 
of  genera  admitted  in  the  Paradiseidae  by  Dr.  Sharpe. 
Genera  do  not  exist  in  nature,  and  are  merely  conveniences 
for  reference;  but  they  become  excessively  inconvenient  when 
too  numerous.  We  are  not,  however,  able  to  approve  in 
a  similar  way  of  some  of  Mr.  Bothschild^s  proposed  changes 
of  generic  and  scientific  names.  Who  will  ever  recognize 
a  Paradise- bird  under  the  name  Falcinellus  striatus,  or  suspect 
that  it  conceals  our  old  friend  Epimachus  speciosus  ? 
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107.  Seebohm^s  ^Monograph  of  the  Thrushes.' 

[A  Monograph  of  the  TurdidsB,  or  Family  of  Thrushes.  By  the  late 
Henry  Seebohm.  £dited  and  completed  (after  the  Author's  death)  by 
R.  Bowdler  Sharpe,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.,  &c.  Part  III.  Imperial  4to. 
London :  Henry  Sotheran  &  Co.,  1898.] 

The  third  number  of  this  excellent  and  well-illustrated 
monograph  finishes  the  series  of  Geocichhe  and  begins  the 
typical  Turdi,  The  species  treated  of,  and  nearly  all  figured, 
are  : — Geocichla  andromeda,  G.  marginata,  G,  n<Bvia,  G.  wardi, 
G.  schistacea,  G,  pinicola,  G.  sibirica,  G.  davisoni,  G.  litsit- 
sirupa,  G,  semiensis,  G.  terrestris,  Turdus  marafionicus,  T. 
bewsheri,  and  T.  olivaceiftiscus.  Of  these  the  rarest  and  most 
abnormal  is  G.  terrestris  of  the  Bonin  Islands,  of  which  only 
four  specimens  are  known^  all  in  Continental  Museums. 

108.  Shufeldt  on  Taxidermy  at  Ley  den. 

[Taxidermical  Methods  in  the  Leyden  Museum,  Holland.  By  R.  W. 
Shufeldt.     Rep.  U.S.  Nat  Mus.  1895,  p.  1031  (1897).] 

Dr.  Shufeldt  sings  the  praises  of  the  methods  used  in  the 
Leyden  Museum  by  Mr.  H.  H.  ter  Meer  and  his  son  in 
mounting  the  mammals  and  birds  exhibited  in  the  galleries 
of  that  celebrated  institution,  and  gives  photographs  of  some 
of  the  specimens.  The  chief  point  urged  seems  to  be  that 
the  ''  prepared  model  of  the  body  should  be  an  exact  repro- 
duction of  the  original,  before  the  skin  is  drawn  over  it,  so 
as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  subsequently  introducing 
additional  fillings/' 

109.  Vorderman  on  the  Birds  of  Celebes, 

[Celebes- Vogels.  Door  A.  G.  Vorderman.  Natuurk.  Tijds.  Nederl. 
Indie,  Deel  Iviii.  p.  1  (1898).] 

The  author  gives  a  list,  with  references  and  remarks,  of  a 
collection  of  323  specimens  of  birds,  representing  118  species, 
made  by  himself  and  assistants  in  various  parts  of  Celebes 
during  a  recent  o£SciaI  visit  to  Macassar  and  the  residency 
of  Menado.  In  the  latter  district  ten  localities  were  visited. 
The  species  are  all  previously  known  as  found  in  Celebes. 
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IlW  .—Letter—  Obituafy. 

Wb  have  received  the  following  letter^  addressed  ''to  the 
Editors  of  *  The  Ibis ' "  :— 

Sirs, — ^When  recently  looking  over  my  collection  of  Chats^ 
I  made  the  following  interesting  discovery,  which  seems  to 
have  hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  ornithologists,  viz.^  that 
there  are  two  very  distinct  forms  of  the  Black-eared  Chat 
(Saxicola  aurita  Temm.),  one  being  of  the  described  type, 
occurring  in  South-eastern  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  and  North- 
eastern Africa,  while  the  other,  which  is  apparently  un- 
described,  occurs  in  South-western  Europe  and  North-western 
Africa. 

The  points  of  difference  between  these  two  forms  are,  I 
think,  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  the  specific  sepa- 
ration of  one  from  the  other,  being,  in  fact,  precisely  those 
occurring  between  the  two  very  closely-allied  species 
S.  melanoleuca  and  S.  stapazina  {vide  Ibis,  1895,  p.  93), 
with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  the  black  throat-band, 
more  extended  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

The  Western  Black-eared  Chat  differs  from  the  Eastern 
bird  in  the  following  respects  : — 

(a)  The  black  of  the  lores  does  not  extend  over  the  base 

of  the  bill  in  a  narrow  frontal  band,  this  point  being 
of  a  creamy-white  colour,  the  same  as  the  rest  of 
the  crown. 

(b)  The  scapulars  are  cream-coloured,  and  not  black. 

(c)  The  under  surface  of  the  wings,  both  primaries  and 

secondaries,  is  of  a  light  colour,  sometimes  quite 
white,  instead  of  being  black. 

The  adult  male  of  the  Western  bird  moreover  does  not 
seem  to  assume,  as  a  rule,  the  silvery-white  plumage  on  the 
head  and  back  found  in  adult  examples  of  S.  aurita  in  spring, 
but  remains  always  more  or  less  cream-coloured. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Western  bird  is  generally  whiter  on 
the  throat  and  underparts  than  the  Eastern  bird. 

In  some  specimens  of  the  Western  form  there  is  very  little 
black  on  the  lores,  some  examples  indeed  having  none  at  all, 
although  probably  this  is  exceptional. 
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The  measurements  and  soft  parts  are  the  same  in  both 
forms.  As  in  the  case  of  the  two  species  of  Black-throated 
Chat,  the  meeting-point  of  the  two  species  of  Black-eared 
Chat  is  probably,  roughly  speaking,  about  the  10th  degree 
of  East  longitude.  From  Tunis  I  have  both  forms,  although 
the  Western  is  by  far  the  commoner  of  the  two ;  in  fact,  out 
of  some  20  specimens  in  my  collection,  only  one  is  of  the 
Eastern  form.  All  my  specimens  from  Algeria  and  Marocco 
are  of  the  Western  form. 

I  propose  to  name  this  Chat  Saxicola  caterinje,  sp.  uov. 

I  also  have  a  Crossbill  from  Tunis,  which  I  consider 
sufficiently  distinct  from  Loxia  curvirostra  to  be  separated 
from  it  as  a  subspecies,  and  I  therefore  propose  to  name  and 
describe  it  as  follows  : — 

LoXlA  CURVIBOSTHA  POLIOGYNA,  Subsp.  nOV. 

Similar  to  L,  curvirosira,  but  differs  from  that  species  in 
being  paler  and  greyer,  this  character  being  more  conspicuous 
in  the  female,  which  is  almost  entirely  grey,  and  not  green 
or  greenish,  as  is  the  female  of  the  Common  Crossbill.  This 
is  a  perfectly  constant  character,  as  shown  by  a  large  series 
of  specimens,  all  exactly  alike.  Adult  male  birds,  owing  to 
the  colour  of  tlieir  plumage,  naturally  show  the  difference 
less  than  the  females;  but  immature  males,  as  well  as 
young  birds  of  the  year  in  the  spotted  stage  of  plumage, 
show  it  distinctly.  The  bill  is  as  in  L.  curvirosira,  as  are 
also  the  measurements  generally,  and  the  present  bird  there- 
fore can  scarcely  be  Von  Homeyer's  L.  balearica,  whatever 
that  may  have  been. 

The  Tunisian  Crossbill  is  to  be  found  in  the  woods  of 
Aleppo-pine  in  the  central  districts  of  the  Regency,  where  it 
is  resident  and  fairly  abundant.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  good 
example  of  a  geographical  or  climatic  race,  the  plumage  of 
birds  generally  in  Tunisia  having  a  tendency  to  become  pale. 

Yours  &c., 

J.  I.  S.  Whitaker. 
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Obituary, 

OsBERT  Salvin,  P.R.S.,  whosc  lamented  death  on  the 
Ist  of  June  was  announced  in  our  last  number^  was  the 
second  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Anthony  Salvin^  of  Hawksfold, 
near  Haslemere^  in  Sussex^  the  well-known  architect. 
Born  in  1835,  Salvin  was  educated  at  Westminster  and 
afterwards  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge^  where  he  graduated 
as  Senior  Optime  in  the  Mathematical  Tripos  of  1857. 
Shortly  after  taking  his  degree,  he  proceeded,  in  company 
with  Mr.  W.  Huddleston  Simpson  (now  Huddleston),  to 
join  the  Rev.  H.  B.  (now  Canon)  Tristram,  in  the  study 
of  the  natural  history  of  Tunisia  and  Eastern  Algeria,  in 
which  five  months  were  pleasantly  passed,  as  those  of  our 
readers  who  are  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  first 
volume  of  *The  Ibis  '  (1859)  will  be  well  aware  (see  ''Five 
Months^  Birds^-nesting  in  the  Eastern  Atlas '').  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  Salvin  was  one  of  the  original  Members 
of  the  British  Ornithologists'  Union,  and  in  fact  the  very 
first  paper  published  in  '  The  Ibis '  was  written  by  him  in 
conjunction  with  Sclater.  The  subject  was  the  ''  Ornithology 
of  Central  America,^'  Salvin  having  made  the  first  of 
several  visits  to  Guatemala  in  1857  j  while  a  second  expedi- 
tion to  the  same  country,  in  which  his  companion  was  Mr.  F. 
D.  Godman,  was  effected  in  1861.  The  result  of  the  friend- 
ship and  co-operation  thus  established  is  seen  in  the  monu- 
mental '  Biologia  Ceutrali-Americana,'  which  has  not  yet 
been  brought  to  a  conclusion.  In  1871  Salvin  commenced 
the  editorship  of  the  3rd  series  of  '  The  Ibis,'  and,  in  co- 
operation with  Sclater,  concluded  the  4th  series  in  1882. 
Meanwhile  he  had  been  appointed  to  the  Strickland  Curator- 
ship  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  and  had  produced  his 
well-known  Catalogue  of  the  Strickland  Collection.  Salvin 
was  an  excellent,  indeed  we  may  truly  say  almost  unrivalled 
*'  all  round"  ornithologist;  but  his  strongest  subjects  were 
perhaps  the  Avifauna  of  the  Neotropical  region,  and  his 
special  groups  the  families  Trochilidae  and  Procellariidae, 
iichich  were  assigned  to  him  as  the  acknowledged  authority 
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in  the  'Catalogue  of  Birds  in  the  British  Museum' 
(vols.  xvi.  and  xxv.).  Almost  his  last  piece  of  work  was 
the  completion  of  the  late  Lord  Lilford's  '  Coloured  Figures 
of  British  Birds/  Salvin  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal,  the 
Linnean,  the  Zoological,  and  the  Entomological  Societies, 
and  served  on  their  Councils,  while  his  services  for  many 
years  to  the  B.O.U.,  as  Editor  and  afterwards  as  Treasurer, 
are  knoWn  to  all  of  us.  With  a  character  of  remarkable 
straightforwardness  and  common  sense  he  combined  an 
excellent  judgment ;  while  he  was  personally  much  beloved, 
so  that  his  loss  has  been  deeply  and  sincerely  felt,  as  well  on 
account  of  his  qualities  as  by  reason  of  difficulties  experienced 
in  arranging  for  the  continuation  of  the  many  duties  which 
he  performed  up  to  the  moment  of  his  departure  from  us. 

Alfred  Hart  Everett  was  born  in  18A8,  on  Norfolk 
Island,  where  his  father  held  the  post  of  medical  officer  to 
the  Convict  Establishment ;  but  about  1853  his  family 
settled  in  Jersey,  and  subsequently  near  Southampton. 
From  very  early  years  Everett  showed  a  strong  taste  for 
natural  history,  and  when,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to 
Norwich,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  an  old  gentleman  took  him 
on  a  fossil-lmnting  expedition  it  seemed,  to  use  his  own 
words,  that  a  new  world  had  opened  to  him.  His  education 
was  chiefly  at  Norwich  Grammar  School,  under  the  Rev. 
(now  Canon)  Jessopp.  Here  he  distinguished  himself,  but 
a  severe  illness  put  a  stop  to  his  reading  for  the  University. 
His  idea  of  becoming  an  explorer  now  took  definite  shape, 
and,  having  been  dissuaded  from  visiting  the  Amazon  valley, 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Rajah  of  Sarawak  (Brooke), 
who  was  at  the  time  in  England,  and  he  entered  the  Govern- 
ment service.  Of  his  excellent  work  as  a  collector  the 
following  list  of  his  contributions  will  convey  some  idea : — 

A  List  of  the  Birds  of  the  Boraean  Group  of  Islands.  Joum.  Straits 
Branch  R.  Asiatic  Soc.  Singapore,  No.  20,  1889,  p.  91. 

Remarks  on  the  Zoo^eographical  Relationships  of  the  Island  of  Palawan 
and  some  adjacent  Islands.    P.  Z.  S.  1889,  p.  220. 

Description  of  an  apparently  new  Species  of  the  Genus  Stj)hia  from 
Borneo.    Ibis,  1891,  p.  45. 
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A  Nominal  List  of  the  Mammals  inhabiting  the    Bomean  Group  of 

Islands.    P.  Z.  S.  1893,  p.  492. 
Notes  on  Birds  Collected  in  Northern  Borneo.    Ibis,  1894,  p.  540. 
A  List  of  the  Birds  of  the  Island  of  Balabac,  with  some  Notes  on,  and 

Additions  to  the  Avifauna  of  Palawan.    Ibis,  1895,  p.  21. 
List  of  a  Collection  of  Birds  made  in  Lombok  by  Alfred  Everett.     By 

R  Hartert;   with  Notes  on  Lombok  by  A.  Everett.     Novitates 

Zool.  iiL  p.  591  (1896). 

There  are  also  numerous  papers  by  Br.  R.  Bowdler  Sharpe 
and  Mr.  Ernst  Hartert  on  the  Birds  collected  by  Mr.  A.  H. 
Everett,  ia  '  The  Ibis  *  and  '  Novitates  Zoologicse.' 

Finally  he  returned  to  England,  broken  in  health,  and,  to 
the  great  regret  of  all  who  knew  him,  he  died  on  the  18th  of 
June  last. 

Sysselmand  Hans  C.  Muller  died  at  Thorshavn,  Faeroes, 
on  Christmas  day,  1897,  at  the  age  of  79.  He  was  bom  in 
1818  at  Thorshavn,  where  his  father  held  the  office  of  Syssel- 
mand before  him.  At  that  period  the  opportunities  for 
education  in  the  Faeroes  were  of  the  most  elementary 
nature,  yet  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  Miiller,  who  was 
possessed  of  ability  and  energy,  obtained  for  himself  an 
education  far  beyond  the  generality  of  his  fellow-islanders. 
In  1839  he  succeeded  his  father  as  Sysselmand,  and  in  1852 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  local  Parliament,  an  office 
he  held  till  1893.  He  represented  the  Faeroes  in  the  Danish 
Rigsdag  from  1858-90,  and  on  his  retirement  the  King 
of  Denmark  created  him  Knight  of  the  Danebrog.  During 
the  whole  of  his  long  life  M  tiller  devoted  himself  to  the 
natural  history  of  his  native  islands,  and  especially  to  their 
ornithology.  His  'Faeroernes  Fuglefauna,'  published  in 
1862^  is  still  the  most  trustworthy  work  on  the  bird-life  of 
the  group.  Col.  Feilden,  who  has  made  several  visits  to  the 
Faeroes,  has  given  most  of  the  results  of  Miiller's  observations, 
in  English. 
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Acantliiza     chrysorrhea, 

I(>0. 

nana,  169. 

Acantbopneuste       floris, 

G19. 

magnirostris,  17. 

occipitalis,  18,  35. 

AcanthylliB      caudacuta, 

606. 
Accentor  raodularis,  449. 

montanelluB,  498. 

Accipiter  minuUus,  141, 

219. 

nisoides,  372. 

nisuB,  37,  478,  608, 

608. 

ruGtorqiies,  43. 


Acred ula  caudata,  473. 
Aoridotheres  cristatellus, 

369. 

melanoBtemus,  647. 

tristis,  20. 

Acrocephalus      agricola, 

15, 328. 

aquaticus,  615. 

arundinaceus,  380. 

duinetonitn,      498, 

540. 

paliifiitris,  307. 

sehoenoboinuB,  498. 

etenloreus,  15. 

streperus,  83,  280, 


307, 473, 598. 
tiirdoides,  473. 


Aedon  familiaris,  406. 
giilactoded,      407, 

598. 
jEgialitis       aleiandrina, 

116. 
cantiana,   89,   100, 

110,    112,     116,    422, 

610. 

curonica,  513,  610. 

dubi.1,  39. 

hiuticula,  168,  199, 

206. 207, 208, 513, 557. 


^gialitis  peroni.  247. 

sancUe-helence,  248. 

.^githaliscuB   erythro- 

cephalus,  2. 
^^githaluB      pendu  linos, 

474. 
^luroedus  melanocepha* 

lus,  171. 
iGthiopsar  grandis,  323. 
^thopyga     bella,     242, 

247. 
mognifica,  179,234, 

241,  242,  247. 
Agapornis  lilianss.  377. 
Ageleeua    icterooephalus, 

562. 
Aglxeactis  pamela,  63. 
Agyrtria  leucoffastra,  66. 
Auemon  alaudipee,   112, 

116,281.400. 
Alauda  arborea,  283. 
arvensia,   32,  504, 

60^. 

oinctura,  116. 

cristata,  450. 

pallida,  60a 

gulgula.    32,     244, 

545. 

Bala,368. 

Alca  arm,  270. 

inipennis,  180,  436, 

587. 

torda,  165. 


Alnedo  bengalensis,  122, 
352, 370. 

ispida,  33, 122, 607. 

seiiiitorquata,  555. 

Alcippe  brunn«»,  358. 

davidi,  179. 

uiorrisonia,  358. 

nigrirran8,537,  538. 

Alseonax  latirostris,  529. 

iDurina,  581. 

muttui,  529. 

ruficaiidus,  21,  22. 

Alsocomus  hodgsoiii,  38. 


Amauromisolivacea,  128, 

247. 
Amazilia    cervinirentris, 

443. 
— —    chaloonota, 

443. 
Amblyo^iia     albifrona, 

554. 

unicolor,  134. 

Ammomane*       arkeleyi, 

401. 

cinotura,    85,    112, 


116. 

Aropelis  garruloa,  601. 
Amydrus     biylhi,    248, 

395. 

frater,  248^  396. 

morio,   3^9,    396, 

664. 

nyasoe,  664,  657. 


Anaplectes        rubriceps, 

diss. 
Anas  boecas,  41,  67,  68, 

165, 248, 249, 441, 442, 

481,510. 

carol  inensia,  461. 

discors,  451. 

sparsa,  222. 

undulata,  656,  683, 

584. 
AndropaduB  importunus, 

219. 
Anortliura  formosa,  331. 

negleota,  14. 

Anoua  leucocapillus,  44, 

46. 

Btolidus,  46. 

ridgwayi,  448. 

Anser  albifrons,  197, 206, 

207,509. 
erythropuA,    446» 

447. 

neglfctus,  173,  174. 

tectum,  173,  174, 


197,    205,    206,   207, 
509. 
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AtiseranftB    u  elanoleucn, 

310. 
Antbodiista  hypodilaj  37. 
Anthotbreptee  hjpodila, 

137. 
longueinarii,    379, 

663. 

orientalis,  4iH. 

AnibracooeruB  coronatus, 

360. 
Anthus  sp.,  324. 

australis,  168,  169. 

campeetru,  401 ,  439, 

474, 099. 
corvinufl,  192,  201, 

206, 206, 208, 307, 364, 

402. 600, 679. 

giisUtvi,  600. 

linei  vent  rid.  379. 

maculatiia,  364. 

■■        pratensiK,  699. 

ricbardi.  366,  600. 

rosaceus,  4,  32. 

rufulup,  379,  663, 

679. 

BimiliB,  31. 

sordid  us,  402. 

— ^-  spipolettti,  290. 

trivialiH,  600,  .^99. 

Apalis  flayigularis,  380. 

flaTocincta,  439. 

— —  viridireps,  439. 
Aplonis  tabuen8i8,  42, 43. 
Aptenody  tea  foreteri,  308, 

431. 

longirostris,  182. 

pennanti,  176. 

Apierjx  la  wry  i,  KiO. 
Aquila    cbry.suetiis,    178, 

449. 

clanga,  168. 

rnpax,  4]  9. 

wablbergi,  673. 

Ara  niacuvuanu,  ."Xil. 
Aracbnecbtbra     a:$iatica, 
016. 

flimmaxillaris,  324. 

Aracbnotbera      everetti, 

..ATT. 

Arainides  ypeoaba,  431. 
Arboricola  ardeiid,  460. 

erythropbrjs,  179. 

Arcbibiit»*o  lagopiu),  194, 

206.607. 
Ardea  sp.,  248. 

bubulcus,  608. 

cffirulea,  669,  660. 

candidiraima,  166. 

cinerea,  41,89,100, 

118.166,478. 


Ardea  egretta,  660. 

garxetta,    89,   100, 

101,104,108,113,117, 
284. 

golialb,  .'S5r>. 

Rularis,  142,  248. 

j.iTanica,  123. 

melanocepbala,  656. 

■  -    nigripes,  104. 

purpurea,  100,  118, 

248, 478,  666.  608. 

ralloides,  l.'V7. 

— ^  TireacspiiB,  461. 
Ardetta  exilis,  661. 

niinuia,  41,  141. 

podiceiw,  141. 

Arenaria  iuterpres,  118, 

667. 
Argja  Tulva,  129. 

Bquamicops,  375. 

ArtaiiiideB      pauavensiB, 

120. 
Artamus  fuscuB.  647. 
Arundiimx  aedon,  498. 
Abio  accipitrinuB,  607. 

otuB,  36,  607,  607. 

Astrapia    Bplendidissima, 

152. 
Astur  badiuB,  291,  341. 

butleri,  290,  291. 

cruentUB,  43. 

natalis,  287. 

palumbariuB,     477, 

608. 
poltopsis,  291,  313. 

-  polyzonoides,  381. 
rufl torques,  43. 


tacbiro,  219. 

IriTirgatuB,  341. 

(8celoBpiziaA)butleri, 

313. 

Asturina  magniroBtrig, 
663. 

Asturinula  monogram- 
mica,  224,  381,  566, 
,574. 

Athene  glaux,  608. 

noctua,  477. 

AutoinoluB  nigricauda, 
293. 


Bainbusicola    Bonorivox, 

373. 
Barbatula  bilineata,  147, 

381. 

jacksoni,  147. 

Batis  molitor,  .^)81. 
BatracliostomuB    monili- 

ger,  365. 


Beniicla  brenta,  206. 207, 
257,276,277.430.609. 
-— -  ruficolliB,  179,  609. 
Bias  niusicus,  555. 
Bocagia  ancbietie.  464. 
Bonasa  beiulina.  512. 
ButauruB  stellaris,  609. 
Bowdleria,  163. 
BrachyptemuB  oejlonus. 

347. 
BmdyomiB  murinoB,  380, 
680. 

pallidus.  139. 

puiniluB,  406. 

Brady]>teruB  nyaflBie,  380. 
Broderipusacrorbyncbus, 

119. 
Buarremon  borellii.  171. 
Bubo  abyssinicus,  289. 

aBcalapbuB,  126. 

bengalonBiB,  36. 

— —  ignaTuB,  507. 

maculo8U8,d3l,.'>66, 

676. 

milesi,  289. 

nipalensis,  342,343. 

Bubulcus  lucidus,  684. 

BuceroB  buccinator,  224. 
Burlianga  aBsimilis,  134, 
396,  668,  677. 

atra,366. 

leucopygialia,  626. 

Bucorax  cafer,  224. 

Budjt«8  flaruB,  679. 

viridis,  61.'). 

Bulaca  newnren^^is,  372. 

Buphaga,  446. 

africuna,  228. 

erytbrorbynclia, 

39(5, 677. 

Bumesia  gracilis,  376. 

Jeueopogon,  146. 

sumHiica,  409. 

Uganda;,  146. 

Buteo   borcalis  fumosup. 
452. 

dcsertoruni,     168, 

381,  607,  r>08. 

ferox,  37. 

jackal,  219. 

plumipes,  341. 

—  vulgaris,    79,    111, 
116. 

Buteogallus    lequinoctia- 

lis,  6ti3. 
Bulb  rau  pis  edwardBi,143. 

rotbscbildi.  143. 

Butorides  atricapilla,38] , 

66(>,  .'>84. 
— —  brevipes,  420. 
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Butorides  cyanurus,  560. 

javanica,  123. 

Bycanistee       buccinator^ 

141>  555. 
-- —  oristituB,  582. 

Gacatua  bcematuropygia, 

122. 
^ — -  narrula  occidenlaliB, 

619. 
Caooabis  chukar,  39. 

petrosa,  609. 

Cacoiiiantis      merulinuii, 

122. 

pasaerinus,  35. 

Calacanthis  burtoni,  28. 
Calamanthella    TolitaDS, 

361. 
Calamanthus  fuliginosus, 

168. 
Calamocicbla     brevipen- 

nis,  82,  91,  103,  115, 

280,290. 
'         newtoni,  82. 
Calainoherpe  breyipennis, 

115. 
Calamonastes      simplex, 

409. 
Calandrella     brachydac- 

tyla.604. 

minor,  604. 

Calcarius  lapponicua,  193, 

205, 206,  208, 2.55, 276, 

43t»,  504. 
Calendula    fremantlii, 

400. 
Calidris    arenaria,    1(X), 

113,118,168,206.248, 

249,261,423,430,459, 

489, 517,  566. 
Calliope    camcbatkensis, 

495. 
Culliste  oayana,  565. 
Calophasis  biiriuannicus, 

124,125,312. 

humiae,    124,    125, 

311. 

mel  allien,  52. 

panayensif,    119, 

244,  247. 

Cumaroptera       brevi- 
eaudata,  138.  400. 

Campepbaga     jardini, 
434. 

nigra,  554. 

Campothera    bennettii, 
555. 

malberbii.  555. 

— : —  nubica,  415. 

Capito  bypoleucus,  154. 


Capito  macuIicoronatuB, 

154. 
Caprimulgus   aegyptius, 

450. 

asiatious,    337, 

355. 

atripennid,  355. 

europania,    477, 

606. 

fosfli,  380,  555. 

-  gri«eatu8,  24.5,  246, 


247. 

—  inomatus,  418. 

^  kelaarti,  355. 

manillensie,     121, 


246. 


ruftcoUia,     126, 


607. 

—  rufigena,  570. 
stieiomus,  370. 


OapHiempis     oaudata, 

154. 

flaTeola,  154. 

CardinaliB     cardinalis 

mariflB,  452. 
OardueliB    canicvps,    4, 

28. 
^—  elegans,  600. 
Carine  spilogastra,  418. 
CarpodaciM     erythrinua, 

28,  444,  502. 

grandis,  172. 

Carpopbaga    asuea,    123, 

339,  549. 

badia,  233. 

basilica,  296. 

obiensis,  296. 

pistrinario,  45, 

poliocepbala,  123. 

Basakensitt,  163. 

spilorrhoa,  165. 

wbartoni,  287. 

williami,  163. 

CassiciiB    affinie,    166, 

561. 

iicrsicus,  166,  561. 

Cassiaix  oryzivora,  16(>. 
Catbartes    atratus    162, 

559. 

aura.  162. 

californianus,  162. 

urubitinga>   162, 

5.59. 

Centropus      bengnleusip, 

371. 
burob^i,  555. 

chlororhynchus, 

350. 

javancnsis,  122. 

naialensis,  555. 


Centropus  nigrorufus, 

14<3,  380. 

rufipenniB,  349. 

-^ —    Benegaleiisis,    222, 

226. 

supercilioBus,  140. 

Tiridifl,  122. 

Cepbalopyrus       flammi* 

ceps,  12. 
Oercbneis  field i,  583. 
— —  nauroanni,  583. 

—  neglectus,  115. 

rupicola,  575. 

rupicoloides,  683. 

tirmunculus,    3.*^ 

312,  420. 
Cercomacra     approzi- 

mans,  292. 
— ^  roeenbergi,  292. 

tyrannina,  292. 

Ceriornis  caboti,  333. 
Certbia  fn miliaria  britan- 

nii-a,  177. 

bimalayana,  14. 

hodgBoni,  14. 

Certbialauda  desertorum, 

400. 
Certhidea   becki,    437, 

43a 

drownei,  438. 

fuBca,  437. 

Ceryle  americana,  565. 

inda,  565. 

ranzima,  224,  655. 

torquata,  505. 

varia,  33. 

Cfcttia  sp.,  :V2S, 

brunnescenB,  328. 

canturiens,  363. 

cetiii,  473.  598. 

everetti,  619. 

fortipcF,  297,  328, 

329. 

niinuta,  363. 

sinensis,  297,  328. 


Ceutbmochares  australis, 

555. 
Ceyx  tridactyla,  353. 
Cbrotura  anchietap,  464. 

celebensis,  121. 

gigantea,  354. 

Cbalcites  minutillus,  59. 
Chal'H)witra     gutturalis» 

,553. 

kirki,  137. 

Chalcopelia    afra,  381 

424,  55.5. 
Cbnlcopbaps     indica, 

549. 
natolis,  287. 
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Cbali'ostigma    purpurei- 

Cauda,  291. 
Chamsepelia      paaserina, 

565. 
OharadrioB     asiaticiis, 

657. 
■  dominicua,  422, 

566. 
fulvus,  44,  45,  124, 

512. 

-  pallidus,  667. 

pluvialis,  198,  206, 

207,  459,  512. 

Charitornis     albertinse, 

620. 
Charinosyna  atrata,  439. 
GliaiilelaBmuA    ttreperus, 

41.67,248.249,442. 
Cbelidon    cwahiuerieusis, 

328. 

kashmirienei^,  30. 

lagopoda,  501. 

urbica,    91,    117, 

(WO. 

Cbelidoptcra     tenebrosa, 

564. 
ChersophiluB     duponti, 

l-.'6.  127,  128, 129. 

itinrgarits,  126, 

Cbibia  braoteata,  55. 
Chiinnrrbomis      leuco- 

eepbahifl,  <H,  23. 
Cbionis  alba,  430. 
Chlamydodera   lauter- 

baehi,  170. 
-—  orien  talis,  105. 
Chloepbaga  ep.,  430. 
Cblorocicbla     nio*tibaBse, 

139. 

occidontalis,  S^^O. 

Chloropeia     massnica, 

139. 

naialensis,  380. 

Chlortispingus       cani- 

gularis,  G12. 

uli^aceiceps,  (>12. 


Ciiloriira     intermedia, 

163. 
Cbrvsococcyx    cupreui, 

381,555. 
Clirj8()c*olapte8    strick- 

landi.  346. 
Cbrysolanipiei    chloro- 

laMiuis.  66.  66,  143. 

iiioscbitus,  565. 

Chrjsomitris^pinuB,  12(^, 

449. 
Chrvsopblegma    pierii, 

429. 
ricketti,  429. 


Cbrysopblegma    xantbo- 

deruu,  347. 
Cioonia  alba,  479,  606. 

nigra,  609. 

Cinclus    atiaticui,    6, 

26. 

kasbmirienmB,  26, 

^—  marila,  362. 

pallasi,  362. 

Cinnjria    albiventris, 

403. 

amethjstina,  137. 

aaiatious,  541. 

bradtfbawi,  137. 

buettikoferi,  164, 

cbalybaeud,  569. 

deiuinuta,  137. 

falkeneteini,  580. 

gutturalis,    224, 

227,569, 

babeflsinieu^   402, 

403,404. 

jugiilaris,  243. 

kirki,    137,    569, 


579. 

loteniua,  541. 

raghzxii,  137. 

talatttla,  224. 

verreauxi,  224. 

zeylouicus,  541. 

Circaetus   cinereus,  556, 

574. 

fascioliitus,  556. 

Circus    oeruginckius,    37, 

372,  507. 

cineraoeuB,  310. 

cyaneua,  507. 

niacrurus,  340,  381, 


419,  556. 

raniToruB, 


381, 


556. 

spilonotuB,  372. 


CiHBa  ornata,  525. 
Cisticola  cineraBcens,  380. 

cunitans,  361,  539, 

598. 

exilis,  361. 

hindii,  179,  680. 

lugubriB,  380. 

rula,  380. 

strangii,  380,  564. 

Btibrufieapilla,  138, 

380,  554. 

terrestrlB,  580. 

Cittocincla      luzoniensiB, 
239,  247. 

uiacrura,  531. 


Clangula  glaucion,  511. 
CnemophiluB  macgregor- 
ia?,  170. 


CoceothrauKtea    kuiuii, 

172. 

mdanuruB,  369. 

TulgariB,  501. 

CoocjBteB  cafer,  226, 380, 

416,  655. 
coromanduB,  349. 

glandariuB,    126, 

380,  555.  607. 

jaooblnuB,    349, 

681. 

Cocc^'zuB   amerioanua, 

450. 

minor,  664. 

Coereba  cyanea,  616, 
Ck>IiipaBser  ardenii,  379. 
ColinuB  godmani,  443. 
CuliuB     erytbromelon, 

380. 

leucotis,  683. 

Btriatus,  219,  655. 

OoUocalia  francica,  354. 

natalia,  287. 

Columba  arquatrix,  217, 

381,  555, 587. 

flavirofltriB     mad- 

rensis,  452. 

gelaBtcB,  511. 

intermedia,  38. 

leueonota,  38,  172. 

liyia,  88,  116,609. 

oenaa,    12(5,   482, 

511,  609. 

palumbuB,  12(>,  511, 


609. 

—  pbsonota,  217. 

—  rufina,  566. 
Bcbimperi,  609. 


ColjmbuB  adaiusi,  159, 
204,  205,  20(J,  207, 
451,  619. 

arcticus.  204,  206, 

207.  208,  451,  520. 
glucialis,  204,  205, 


206,207. 
septeutrionaliB,  204, 

206,    207.    208,     274, 

276,  431,  520 
Comal ibiB  eremita,  454. 
Cupsychus   saularitf,    25, 

323.  531. 
Coraciaa  affinis,  325. 

caudatiid,  224,  555,. 


582. 


607 


garrulu8,   33,  582, 


indica,  351. 
lorM,  416. 
nievius,  410, 


Coretbrura  liucaLa,  381 
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Coriphilus    tahitianusi 

l(i2. 
Corone  edithos,  304. 
tnacrorbyncha, 

524. 

pplendens,  525. 


Corrultur      albicoUis, 

570. 
Corrus  sp.,  4i30. 

corax,  506. 

comix,    156,    449, 


605. 


corone,    81,     115, 


476,  505. 
—  culminatiis,  458. 
frugilegus,    15(), 


449. 


—   maerorhynchus,  7, 
320,  370. 

monedula,    3,     7, 


505. 

—  pliilippinue,  23^. 

—  pusilhw,  234,  247. 

—  scapulatus,  57o. 

—  »plenden:j»,  7,  458. 

—  sylvaticus,  454. 

—  tingitanuB,  81,  607. 
unibrinus,  81,   91, 


99,  102,  103,  107,  111, 

115. 
Corydalla  rufula,  545. 
Oorythaix    musopbaga, 

222. 

porplijreolopba, 

222. 

CoMnetoniie    ToxillariuA, 

555,  570. 
Cus!iiupsaru8     regius, 

576. 
CoBsypba  bicolor,  218. 

caffra,    218,    380, 

55  f. 

'-  heuglini.  380,  554. 

Colile  obsoleta,  414. 

ri])aria,    449,   501, 

600. 

Hineiisis,  367. 


Coturnix  caj^ensis,  88, 
116,  283,  381,5.n6. 

—  com  in  un  is,  39,  88, 
92,  113,  118,  248,373, 
483,511. 

coturnix,  118. 

japonica,  373. 


Cracticus  quoyi,  306. 

rureacens,  30^>. 

Craspedopliora    alberti, 

171. 
CrateropuB    kirki,    379, 

554. 


Crax  piniina,  462. 
Crex  crex,  381. 

pratensis,  44,  483, 

512. 

sandwicbensis,  616. 


Orini^er  fuaciceps,  380. 

ictericuB,  534. 

ollTaoeicepB,    178, 

380,554. 

placidus,  139,  380, 


554. 
Crotopbaga  ani,  564. 

major,  564. 

Crypserbiua  nigra,  459. 
Cryptolopba  affinia,  298, 

3;i3. 

butleri,  435. 

castaneiceps,     297, 

332,  435. 

lulnfucies,  332. 

intermedia,      298, 

333. 

sinensis,  297,  332. 

tepbrooepbala,  298, 

333. 
Cryptospiza        australis, 

178,  554. 
Crypturus      berlepscbi, 

145. 

Tariegatus,  166. 

Cuculus  canorus,  12,  34, 

449,  477,  506,  507. 

pularis,  140,  226. 

mtermedius,    360, 

370. 

kelungensis,  370. 

poliocephaluB,    18, 


34. 

saturatud,  25,  34. 

solitarius,  380,  555. 

sonnerati,  348. 

Culicieapa    ceyloncnsis, 

529. 

scjuncta,  448. 

GurHorius    gallicuH,     88, 

109,  113,  116,610. 

senegalensis,  226. 

Bomalieutis,    390, 

422. 

temwincki,  557. 


Cyanecula    suecica,    24, 
'495. 

wolfi,  597. 

Cyanocorax    CffiruleuB, 

457. 
Cyanomitra      ragazzi, 

137. 
Cyanorhamplnis    magui" 

rofetris,  448. 
Cyanotis  azaro;,  457. 


CyclopsittacuB    macil- 

wraitbi,  285. 
Gygnus  bewicki,  197,205, 

2U6,  459,  510. 

rausicus,  510. 

olor,  451. 

Oyinocborea  cryptolou- 

cura,  314. 
Cyomis  louoomelanurus, 

21. 

Buperciliaris,  21. 

Cypselua  affinis,  132, 354, 

(>07. 

apuB,  34,  380,  506. 

batassiensiB,  354. 

melba,  354. 

pallidas,  607. 

BubfurcatuB,  370. 

unicolor,    87,    92, 

104,  116,  283,  285. 

DaOla    acuta,    68,    374, 

376,    459,    481,    510, 

609. 
DapbcenoRitta    niiranda, 

208. 
Daption  capensis,  431. 
DuuliaB  liiflcinia,  597. 
Demiegretla    sacra,    45, 

287. 
Dendrochelidon    corona- 

tuB,  355. 
Dend  rocitta    fo rmosa*, 

370. 
Dendrocopus  auricep8,32. 

himalayensis,  32. 

insularis,  333. 

major,  156,  506. 

minor,  156. 

pectoralis,  325. 

pipra,  50<». 

Dendrocycna  eytoni,  806. 

fulva,  381. 

Tiduata,  556. 

DendroxA  sesLiva,  566. 
BendrorauB   bempricbi, 

414. 
Dendropbila  frontalis, 

540. 
Dendropicus  cardinaliB, 

572. 

bempricbi,  414. 

zanzibari,  555. 

Dicicum  cinereigulare, 

243. 
cruentatum,  324. 

bicmatostictuin, 

179,  243.  247. 

minimum,  511. 

pygmivum,  180. 
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Dichoceros  bicorub,  4CA. 
Dicrocercus  hirundineus, 

571. 
DicruniB  sp.,  3'22» 

afer.  134,  554. 

— —  annectens,  322. 

ater,  322. 

lon^icaudatuSf  14» 

DiduB  borbonictis,  109. 
Dilophus   oarunculatus, 

2M,  379.  554,  576. 
1  )inemeUia    dinemelli, 

397. 
Dioaiedea  exulans,  436. 

• fulig^noflUt  431. 

irrorata,  436. 

nigripes,  436. 

Dioptromie  fiycheri,  581. 
Diplopterus  iifleviuis  564. 
Ditaeinurufl  lopborhiDUS, 

527,536. 
-•  •     paradiseuB,  322, 

527. 
Diiica  epeculifera,  63. 
DonnoobiuB   atricapillui, 

5(U. 
Drepanis  funerea,  182. 
Drepanoplectes  jacksoni, 

577. 
DfyiuoBca  inniilariB,  539. 
- — -  valida,  539. 
Dryodromas  smithi,  409. 
DryoecopuB  cethiopicus, 

405. 
■ cubla,    379,    554, 

569. 

• funebriB,  406. 

• Balimc,  138. 

Diimetia     albogularis, 

537. 
Dysporus  Berrator,  160. 
Bula,  117. 

Ecleetus  comelia,  164. 
j^oliisoma    cacruleaeenB, 

235.  247. 
- — -  dobertji,  104. 

panayeuBe,  120. 

El&chura  punctata,  331. 
Elainen  albiventris,  159. 
Klanoides  furcatus,  563. 
Elan  us    cocruleus,    220, 

342, 608. 
Elaphrornis     palliseri, 

IMM,  538. 
Euiberiza  aureola,  503. 

cia,  602. 

cioides,  450,  5iK5. 

cirluB,  602. 

citrinella,  503. 


Emberiii   flaTiTentris, 
879. 

fiicata,  29. 

— —  leucooepbala,  503. 

—  uiiliariH,  602. 
orientuliB,  379,  553. 

—  —  polariB,  501. 
— "  pusilla,  5u3. 

ruBlica,  503, 

Baham,  129,  602. 

BcbceuicluB,     147, 

504. 


Bpodocephala,  368, 

503,504. 

Btewartii  4,  29. 

straobeyi,  5,  30. 

Emblem  a  picta,  168. 
Empidonaz  ioBulicola, 

159. 
EiineootonuB   coUurio, 

379. 
Epbtbianura  albifrotiB, 

109. 

Burifrons,  169. 

EpiinacbuB   aBtrapioides, 

286 

npeiioBUB,  622. 

Ereraomela  flaTicriaealiB, 

409. 
EriocnemiB  berlepechi, 

448. 

glaucopoides,  171. 

'  moBquera  bogoten* 

sis,  448. 
Erismatura  leucooepbala, 

73. 
Erithacus  gutturaliB,  411. 

^ubecul^^  449,  597. 

SrythrocercuB  francisi, 

613. 

livingBtonii,  613. 

Erythropygia  leucoplera, 

407.  410. 
Erythrospisa  gitbaginea, 

129. 
Estrilda  astrild,  8^. 

cinerea,  85,  115. 

jagoensis,  85i  92, 99, 

11.^,  281. 

Bubflara,  134,  379. 


EudocirauB    ruber.    166, 

560. 
Eudrepanis  pulcherriina, 

242. 
Eudromias    morinellus, 

199.    206,    207,    208, 

4:0,  513. 
Eudyimniis  facial  is,  620. 
honor  at  a,  152,  3:16, 

340. 


EudyDftmis  mindalieiiBi^ 

122. 
EudypteB  aotarctica.  431. 

I'bryBOCome,  175. 

Bcblegeli,  182. 

sclateri,  175. 

Ti'ttaiUB,  160. 

Eudyptula  minor,  17*^. 
EuIabeB  plilogenys,  548. 

religioBii,  548. 

EulauipiB  chlorokenius, 

66. 
Euplectes  zantbotnelaa, 

569. 
EuplocamuB   Bwinhoii, 

373. 
EupodotiB  kori,  453. 
EurinorhyiicbtiB    pyg- 

moBUB,  302. 
EurooephaluB    rueppelli, 

406. 
EurystomuB    afer,    285. 

555,571. 

orientaliB,  351. 

EuBoarthmuB    yiridicepB. 

171. 
Excalfactoria    adansoni, 

381. 
— ^  ohiDeDBiB,  373. 

Falcinellua  BtriatuB,  622. 

Falco  sp..  257. 

esalon,   196,    208, 

459,  508. 

barbarus,  608. 

— -    biarmicuB,    381, 

574. 

candicans,    257, 


480. 

—  cenchria,  278,  439, 
441,  (•)08. 

—  eleonone,  1 26, 

—  feldeggi,  374. 

—  gyrfiUco,  205.  257, 
508. 


—  neglectus,  80,  91, 
103,  107,  111,  115, 
278. 

—  peregrinup,  37,  126, 
lO.j,  205,  206,  207, 
872,  4.^9,  508. 

—  ruBcollis,  556. 
Bubbuteo,  37,    478, 


508. 


—  tinnunculuB,   115, 
165,    372,    478,    509, 
608. 

—  tyrannup,  487. 

—  uralensis,  ,'>08. 

—  vespertinuB,  509. 
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Fiflctis  collnris,  870,  554. 
FraDCuliniis  boltegi,  454. 

coquii  556. 

— —  crawsha.yi,  178. 

fi^itturalis,  425. 

Juhnaioui,  556. 

kirki,  425. 

Ic.rti,  425. 

uluensis,  425,  587. 

FniWreuIa    arcticn,    1G5, 

273. 

glacialiii,  207. 

Fregaia  aquila,  90,  114, 

117. 
Frinfirilla    chloris,    449, 

601. 

■ montifringill'^,  502. 

■        spodiogena,  601. 
Fringiilaria     Mptciu- 

stri&ta,  399. 

trtbapisi,  399. 

Fringillauda  sordida,  29. 
Fulicaaira,  40,  512,609. 
Fuligula  crietata,  510. 

ferinn,  69. 

marila,  69,  510. 

piiBna,  69, 176, 177, 

184.  482. 
Fulnmnis  glacial  is,  204, 

207,    274,     276,    315, 

4;^,  481,  451. 

Oulbula  rufoviridis,  66. 
Galerita  oristata,  401, 
602,603. 

— —  rufesceni,  603. 

superflua,  603. 

isabelliiia,  603,  604. 

Di  crorhjncha,  604. 

thekla;,  603. 

ruflctilor,  603. 


Oallinago  sp.,  259.  261. 

ccpleetis,    39,    248, 

514,610. 

major,    483,    514, 


586. 

—   iiigripennis,   381, 
586. 

Btenura,  338,  514. 


Oalliniila     chloropus,   6, 

40,  12.3,  246,  248, 609. 

major,  156. 

Qallirex    cblorochlamjs, 

555,  582. 
- —  porphjreolophuB, 

572. 
Ghilloperdiz    bicalcarata, 

5.M. 
Oalliis  lafajetti,    339, 

550, 


Gampeonyx   s^aiusoni, 

563. 
Qarrulax   cinereifrons, 

5('»3. 
^—  -  Bchmackeri,  302. 
Garrulus  glaDdariufi,6C6. 
— ■ —  hyreanus,  606. 
— ■ —  minor,  155. 

cenops,  155,  600. 

Gk&via  adamsi,  1.^9. 
Gecinud  can  us,  506. 

striolatus,  347. 

viridiP,  477. 

Geiiuo^ut  ande.reotii,  180. 

lufipw,  307. 

eharpii,  307. 

williamsi  807. 

Geocicbla   albigularis, 

455. 

andamanensis,  455. 

aiidromeda,  623. 

aurata,  455. 

citrina,  455. 

croseleji,  309. 

cuneata,  809. 

C}'anonota,  455. 

dauma,  309. 

dayiaoni,  623. 

dixoiii,  309. 

dohertyi,  163,  164, 


455. 

—  erytbroDota,  455. 
- —  CTepetti,  455. 

—  guraeyi,  309. 

—  cutbibi,  309. 
■ —  Tiancii,  309. 

—  beiuii,  309. 

—  horsfleldi,  809. 

—  inibricata,  309. 
-—  innotata,  455. 

—  interpres,  4.')5. 

—  leu(H>]sema,  455. 

—  litaitcirupa,  623. 

—  Iunub»ta,  309. 

—  macbiki,  4r;5. 

—  macrorhyncba,  309. 

—  marginata,  623. 

—  niolliraima,  309, 

—  inonticola,  455. 

—  nnria,  623. 

—  iiilgiriensifl,  309. 

—  papuensis,  309. 

—  parviroBlrifi,  309. 

—  peronii,  4,56. 

—  piaggiw,  455. 

—  pinicola,  623. 

—  princii,  309. 

—  rubecula,  45.'>. 

—  Bcbistacea,  623. 

—  aemieusis,  623. 


Gk^ocicbla  sibirieri,    432, 

623. 
— —  Bpilopt^era,  309. 

terrefltris,  623. 

varia,  309,  357. 

wardi.  623. 

Gcop*'lia  fitriata,  246. 
Gerygone  ereretti,  30l. 

magnirostris,  59. 

peraoiiata,  59. 

Glareola  pratincola,  381, 

557,610. 
Glaucidiuin  capenee,  50. 
— —  castaiionotuin,  843. 

perlatum,  381. 

Gluucopis  temnura,  459. 
Glottis   nebularius,   118, 

445. 
Graculiis  eremita,  8. 
Qracupica    DigricoUia, 

323. 

tertia,  163. 

Qranatina    angolensiA, 

379,  554. 
Graunilus  maoii,  526. 

pectora'is,  379, 554. 

Grus  communis,  512. 
GrjUe  columba,  269. 
Guttera  edouardi,  556. 
GygiA  alba  kittlitzi,  618. 

Candida,  45, 

Gymnoscbizorbis    leo* 

poldi,  555. 
GjpatituB  barbatus,  36. 
Gypaeus  papa,  5()3. 
Gyps  himaUjensis,  36. 
-^  kolbii,  224. 

HiematopuB    ostralegua, 

513,610. 
Hasniatortyx    sanguinis 

cep«,  179. 
Hngedasbia    hagedasb, 

Halcyon  albiventris,  224. 

cbelicutensis,  380, 

571. 

erytbrogaster,  87, 


92. 116. 

—  orienfnlis,  224. 

—  palliyentris,  555. 

—  rufiventris,  116. 

—  semicKriileus,  141, 
smypnenris,  353. 


Haliaetus  albicilla,   195, 

205, 206,  508. 

leucocepbalus,  172. 

alascanue,  172. 

wasbiugtoui, 

443. 
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llaliaetuK   leuoogaster, 

235. 

■ leuroryphus,  4, 36. 

vocifer,  224,  556. 

Hnliastur  induB,  327, 337, 

342. 
Hapalooercus    flaviven- 

tria,  153. 

striatioepS)  163. 

Hapalodermanarina,  555. 

r vittatuin,  555. 

Haplopelia   jrfhnstoni, 

381. 
— —  principalis,  170, 
Harelda  glacialis,?!,  197, 

205,206,207,208,511. 
Harpaotes  fasciatus,  350. 

whiteheadi,  350. 

Hedydipna    metallica, 

404. 
Heliangelus  dubius,  448. 
Helodromas  uchropus, 

423. 
HelotaraoB  ecaudatus, 

574. 
— —  leuconotuB,  556. 
Heuichelidon  sibirica, 

20,367. 
Hem  i  pus  picatus,  526. 
Hemi  \  us  canipen  nis,  332. 
Henicurus  maculatus,  23. 
Herod ias  alba>  584. 

■ gularis,  14*.^. 

lucid  us,  506. 

ralloides,  381,556. 

Heterhyphantes  rciche- 

nowi,  578. 
Heterocorax   capensi^, 

Heteropsar  albicapillus, 

395. 
Hieraetus  ponnat:is,  36. 
lliorocoocyx  vuriuA,  338, 

348. 
Himant/)pu6  candid  us, 

40,  610. 

hinmntopus,  557. 

Hirundo  sp.,  324. 

gutturalis,  121,367. 

hyperytlira,  543. 

javanica,  543. 

inonteiri,  555. 

— —  nepalensis,  30,  367. 

puella,  380. 

rufula,  600. 

rustica,  30, 103,118, 

121,207,324,338,380, 

476,501,543,600. 
scncgalensis,  139, 

140. 


Hirundo  smitbi,  555. 

striolata,  367. 

Hodffsonius  pboenicu- 

roides,  11,  34. 
Horeites    bruanescens, 

32a 
Horornis  pallidus,  5,  18. 
-^—  squaniiceps,  363. 
Hydrobata  marila,  3(>2. 
Hydrocbelidon  hybrida, 

42. 

leucoptera,  556. 

Hydropbasianua  cbir- 

urgus,  40,  167. 
Hylactes    megapodius, 

287. 
Hyloter)ie  philippinensis, 

241,247. 
Hypacantbis  ^inoidrs, 

28. 
Hypargus  niveiguttatus, 

378. 
Hypiiantomts  bertrandi, 

554. 

bojeri,  136. 

cabanisi,  227,  654. 

galbula,  397. 

nigrioeps,  136,  379, 

578. 

-  spekii,  397.  578. 


Hypbanturgus  ocularius, 

379, 
Hypocbera  funerea,  379, 

554. 
Hypolais  caligata,  498. 

icterina,  307. 

languida,  408. 

pallida,  408,  598, 

polyglotta,;K)7,598. 

Hypoteuidia   bracbypus 

exsul,  618. 

striata,  123. 

torquata,  123. 

llypothymis  axurea,  120, 

236,237,312,313,367. 
oeylunensis,  120, 

312, 528. 

nigerrimus,  367. 

puella  blasii,  620. 

Hypotriorcbis     rufigu- 

laris,  563. 
Ilypst petes  ganeesa,  533. 

leucooepbalus,  365. 

nigerrimus,  365. 

pbilippensis,  120. 

psziroides,  13. 

lantbia  rufilata,   10,   24, 

34. 
Ibis  comata,  454. 


Ibycter  ater,  563. 
Icterus  giraudi,  6(2. 

gualanensis,  612. 

xantbomuB,  562. 

Iclinia  pluiubea,  563. 
Idiopiar  braebyurus,  62, 

63, 143. 
Ifrita  coronata,  438. 
Indicator,  446. 

major.  572. 

minor,222, 381,415. 

▼arieeatufl,  555. 

lole  bolti,  331. 

mindorensis,  238, 

247. 

pbilippensis,  238, 


241. 
lora  tipbia,  535. 
Irania  gutturalis,  411. 
Irrisor  erytfarorbyncbus, 

223,417,571. 

viridis,  555,  582. 

Ispidina  nataleneis,  380. 
Ixo8  luteolus,  337,  534. 
lyngipicufl  gymnopbthal- 

mos,  346. 
lynx  pectoral  is|  227. 
torquilk,  32.  439, 

450,  477,  606,  607. 

Kelaartia  peuicUlata,  337. 

534. 
Ketupa  oeyloneusis,  342. 

Lagonosticta  rbodoparia, 

379. 
senegala  rendalli, 

618. 
Lagopus  albuB,  512. 

nemileucurus,  315. 

rupestris,  512. 

Lalage  paeiGea,  43,  45. 

syxesi,  52(>, 

terat,  120. 

Larapornis  calolacma, 

143. 

calosoma,  65,  66. 

cbloroIsQma,  66. 

nigricollis,  66. 

viulicauda,  5(^5. 

Lamprooolius  cbalybeus, 

394. 

melanogaster,  133. 

sycobius,  379,  554. 

Lamprotornis  mevesi, 

554. 
Laniarius  approximaus, 

137. 

cruentus,  405. 

cubla,  569, 
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LaniariuB  gularis,  221, 

224. 

mosambicus,  554. 

iii^errinrius,  554. 

—  poliocephalus,  224, 

569. 


qiiadricolor,  221, 

224. 

rubiginoeufl,  224. 

-^—  salinie,  138. 
•^^  sulphurei pectus, 

224. 
Lanius  algeriensis,  132, 

228,229,230,231,599. 

600. 

^—- dodsoni,  699. 

antinorii,  404,  406. 

coUyrio,  580. 

cristatus,  338,  526. 

elegans,  132,  228, 

229,    230,    231,    599, 

600. 

erylhronotuB,  19. 

fallax,  228,  229, 


599. 

frontatus,  487. 

lahtora,  374. 

luciouensis,  366. 

ludovicianus,  147. 

—  major,  500. 

meridionalis,  475. 

minor,  475. 

pho^nicuroides,  404. 

pboenicurus,  500. 

pomeranus,  439, 

475, 600. 

schach,  366. 

uncinatus,  248. 


Lams  affinis,  203,  206, 

207, 208. 519. 
argentatus,  263. 

264,518. 

atricilla,  .558. 

oanus,  207, 449, 518. 


612. 

—  cirrhocepbalus,  556. 

—  dominicanus,  431. 

—  fuscus.  168,  203, 
519. 

—  glaucus,  203,  205, 
206,207,208,264,271. 
276,277,431.519. 

—  bempricbi,  423. 

—  marinus,  203,  519. 
melanocepbalus,  75. 


ridibundus,  42. 

Bcoresbyi.  431. 

LarriTora    brunnea,    10, 

531. 
Leistes  guianensis,  562. 


liepocestc!!  sinepsis,  333. 
Lepterodius  gularis,  142, 

420. 
Leptoptila    callaucben, 

171. 

cupitalis,  452. 

saturata,  171. 

Leptcmis  viridis,  46. 
Leptotriccus  flariventris. 

145. 

superciliaris,  145. 

syl  viola.  145. 

Lestris  sp.,  268. 
LiguriniiB      aurantiiyen- 

tris,  601. 

chloris,  449. 

LimnaetuB      limnaetus 

floris,  618. 
Limnobeenus  fuscus,  287. 
I'imnooorax    flaTirostris, 

586. 
—-   niger,  381.  586. 
Limonidromus     indious. 

545. 
Limosa  belgica,  485. 

lapponica,  518. 

uropygialis,  45. 

Linota  sp.,  254. 

cannabina.  601. 

exilipes,  502. 

holboelli.  254. 

Unaria,    192,    205, 

208,  254,  502. 
Lissotis      melanogaster, 

685. 
LobiTanellus    indicus, 

39. 

lateralis,  381,  576. 

Loboparadisea     sericea. 

171. 
Locustella  certhiola.  498. 

540. 
Lomvia  bruennicbi,  204, 

207. 

troile,  176. 

LophoaetuB    occipitalis, 

220,556. 
Lophoceros     epirhinus, 

380, 565. 
erythrorhynchuB. 

417. 

fiayirostris,  417. 

medianus.  417. 

melanoleucus,   380. 


582. 
Lopbopbanet    melano- 

lopbus,  9. 
Lopbophorus  impeyanus, 

Lopbotis  gindiana,  421. 


Lopbotriorchis     kieneri, 

341. 
Lopbozosterops    dober- 

tyi,  163. 
Loriculus  indicup,  346. 
Loxia  bulearica,  625. 

bi  fascia ta,  502. 

curvirostra.      132, 

166, 626. 


poliogyna, 
625. 

luzoniensis.  244. 


Loxops  aurea,  182. 
Lusciniola  gp^acilirostris, 

82. 
melanopogon,  82. 

Macgregoria      pulcbra, 

144, 152, 171. 
Macbetes    pugnax,    202. 

206.    208.    374,    376, 

617. 
Macblolopbus  rex,  330. 
Macronus     mindanensis. 

240. 
Macronj'x  crooeus,   136, 

379,  553. 

tenellus,  136. 

Macropteryx      cornuts. 

121. 
Macropygia     emiliana. 

233. 
ruficeps  orieutalis, 

163. 

tenuirostris,  123. 


MajaqueuB  lequinoctialis, 

431. 
Malacocerous    rufescens, 

636. 

strictus,  536. 

Malaconotus      approxi- 

mans,  137. 

blanchoti,  554,  569. 

sulphureipectus, 


654. 

Malurus  cyaneus.  169. 
melanocepbalus. 

169. 
Manucodia  gouldi,  54. 
Mareca  americana,  450. 
penelope.  68,   205, 

482^  610. 
Maruiaronelta     angusti- 

rostris.  114.  117. 
Megalsma      flayifrons, 

348. 
zeylandica,      337, 

347,348. 
Megalapteryx     tenuipes, 

440. 
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Megaloprepia  magnifies, 

lt58. 
Megalurus  rufioepa,  120, 

240. 247. 
Melanobucco     melano- 

pteruB,  140,  381,  555. 

xomhie,  381,  555. 

Melanocorjpba  calandra, 

604. 
MelanotuB      crorulessens 

longirofltris,  452. 
Meleagris  ultus,  172. 

antiqtius,  172. 

celer,  172. 

gallopaTO,  158, 171. 

Melierax  canorus,  556. 
gabor,     381,     556, 

573. 
mechowi,  297,  567, 

573. 

niger,  419. 

poUopterus,  419. 

soiualienfid, 

419. 

poljsonuB,  374. 

Melipotes  atricepa,  179. 
Melittophagus    bullock- 

oides,  555. 
cyanostictus,      418, 

583. 
nieridionalis,     380, 

555,  571. 

pusillus,  571. 

Melocichla    oricDtalis, 

380. 
Melopbus    melanicterus, 

30. 
Menura  victoriae,  434. 
Mergnnser  comatus,  6 1 5. 
MerguluB  nlle.  207,  272, 

276,  277,  431. 
MerguB  albelluB,  511. 
merganser,  73,  198, 

206,449,511. 
serrator,   165,   198, 

206,  207,  2U8,  511. 
Merops  apioster,  33,  380, 

570, 607. 

boehmi,  555. 

bullockoides,     221, 

224. 

cyanophrys,  374. 

natalensis,  555. 

pubicus,  453. 

peraicuB,  126,  374. 

philippensifl,      338, 

353. 

puBilluB,  224. 

^—  BupercilioBus,  555. 
swinhoii,  339, 353. 


Merops  riridis,  353. 
Merula  atrigularis,  3. 

caBtanea,  25. 

ohryBolaiiB,  356. 

erythropleura,  287. 

fuBcata,  357. 

ludoYictBB,  410. 

obflcura,  356, 

paUida,  S.'Ve. 

unioolor,  3,  25. 

MeBopbuj'x     plumifera, 

287. 
MesopicuB     griBdooepha- 

lus,  555. 
MicrogloBBUB    aterriuiuB, 

56. 
Microhierax     orythro* 

geiiys,  122. 
Microptemus      gularis, 

347. 
MicropuB  unicolor,  116. 
MilTuluB  tyrannuB,  559. 
Bill  TUB    feg>'ptiuB,     220, 

420, 556,  574. 

jjOTinda,  37,  327. 

ictinuB,     80,     277, 

608. 

iBuruB,  165. 

konchun,  115. 

melanotiB,    3,     36, 

373. 

migrana,  79,  91,  97, 


99,  103,  111,  115.  442, 
508,  (KIS. 

regal  is,  115. 


Mirafra  cantillanB,  439. 

fiiMjheri,  379,  553. 

gilletti,  401. 

horafieldi,  169. 

marginata,  439. 

MolpaBtcB     leucogenyB, 

13. 
Monacha  nigra,  166. 
Montiola     angolenBiB, 

297,  568, 570. 

cyanus,  411,  533. 

manillensis,  1 20. 

rufocinereuB,  411. 

rupesirifl,  218. 

saxatilis,  410,  581. 

Bolitarius,  120,  357. 

Mormon  arcticuB,  274. 

Motacilla  Bp.,  324. 

alba.  156,  208.  439, 

458,499,598,611. 

boarula,  401. 

borealis,  450. 

campestris,  379. 

cinereicapilla,  499. 

citreola,  31,  499. 


Motacilla    eitreoloides, 

31. 

flava,  499,  579.  599. 

bodgsoni,  5, 31. 

leuoopsiB.  364. 

longicauda,  553. 

lugubriB,  698. 

melnnope,    6,    31, 

120,338,36^,401,499, 

554,598. 

oculariB,  364. 

peraonata,  499. 

raii,  599. 

tairana,  364. 

firidiit,  499. 

Munia  acuticauda,  369. 

atricapilla,  323. 

canicepB,  61.*i. 

Won,  119.245. 

kelaarti,  546. 

malabnrica,  547. 

malaci'a,  546. 

nigritorquis,  613. 

punctulata,  54(^. 

Bcratchleyana.  613. 

BpectabiliB,  613. 

striata,  54<i. 

topela,  369. 


MuBcicapa      atricapilla, 

475,  (KX). 

azuren,  120. 

cusruleBceuB,     139, 

555. 

concreta,  299. 

grisola,    380,    449, 


476,501.600. 

■ hyperythra,  530. 

latirodtris,  501. 

parva,  501. 

Mu!k;icapula      maculate, 

617. 

melanoleuca,  617. 

saiDarensis,      237, 

247. 

westermanni,  617. 


MuBcitreii  cyanea,  299. 

Mycteria      senegalenais, 
556. 

Myiadestes  coracina,  152. 

leucotis,  143. 

Myiagra  azurea,  313. 

concinna.  53. 

latirostris,  53. 

Myiopagis  plaoens  mini- 
mus, 452. 

MyiopboneuB  blighi,  179, 
337,533. 

cfl^ruleus,  357. 

insularis,  357. 

Ummiucki,  4,  10. 
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Myiozetctes  cajonnonsis, 

558. 
Myrmecocichla    melan- 

ura,  413. 
Mjrzomela    chermesina, 

43. 
lafargei,  287. 


gei,  aj 
ibergi, 


rosenbergi,  43. 

Nasiterna  naniita,  1^2. 
Necropsar  leguati,  447. 
Nectarinia      aiicbietie, 

4G4. 
Nemosia  rosenbergi,  146. 
Netnura  cyan  ura,  496. 
Neophron    percnopterus, 

3t>,  79,  90,  97.  99.  103. 

111,114,248.277. 
Neopsittaous  pullicauda. 

302. 

Tiridiceps.  302. 

Neopus  malayoiisis,  341. 
Nesoiniinua  affinis,  437. 

huUi,  437. 

inelanotis,  437. 

parvulus.  437. 

Nestor  norfolcensis.  162. 
Nettopus  auritiu,  556. 
Nilaus  minor,  406. 
nigritemporalis, 

379. 
Niltava     ojanomelaBoa, 

367. 
Ninox  natalis,  287. 

scutulata.  343. 

Nisaetas  faaciatus,  126. 

Bpilogaster,  381. 

Nucifraga   caryocatactes. 

432. 505. 

kamchutkensi?,  432. 

multipunctata,    8, 

432. 
NumeniuB  arquatus,  113, 

118,449,485,518. 
phfeopuA.   89,    104, 

113,118,  124,449. 
tabitensis,  45. 


Nuinida    meleugris,    88. 

100,  104,  116.284. 

Terreauxi.  225. 

Nyotea    scandiaca,     194. 

205, 206. 207, 208, 256. 

276. 430. 507. 
Nycticorax  griseus,  41. 

maniliensis,  122. 

Nyctidromus     albicollis 

insularis,  452. 
Nyroca  afrioana.  445. 

baeri,  447. 

brunnea.  584. 


Nyroca    ferruginea,    42. 
44r),  609. 

Oceanitea  oceanicus,  431. 
Oceunodroma      caatro. 

314. 
cryptolcucura,    96, 

97,  9^,  109,  117,  159, 

313.314. 

kaedingi,  443. 


—  -  leucorrhoa,  44iJ. 
Oobthodrorous  asiaticus, 

585. 
Ocyceros     gingalensis, 

167. 
Ocydroinus     australis, 

431. 
OdontophoruB  parambte, 

145, 
GSdeuiia  fusca,  69,  206, 

511. 
nigra,  67,  70,  205, 

206.511. 
CEdicnemuB  aflSnis.  421, 

585. 

capensis,  434. 

crepitans.  609. 

Bcolopax.  421 .  483. 

TeriniculatuB,  557. 

(Ena  capensis,  375,  424, 

556. 
CEBtrelata  brevipes,  451. 

hiesitata,  451. 

Opisthooonius    cnstatus, 

566. 
Oreocincla      imbricata, 

532. 
Oreopsittacut    grandis, 

179. 
Oreospiza.  174. 
Oreostruthus  fuliginosus, 

175, 613. 
Oreotrochilus  stolzmanni, 

444. 
Oriolus  Bp.,  323. 

auratus.  133. 

bracbyrbynchuB, 

155. 

chinensis.  119,  235. 

chlurucephaluB,  178. 

diffuBUB,  366. 

galbula,   218,    475, 

500,599. 

kundoo,  19. 

lietior,  155. 

lanratuB.  133,    218, 

227.  379,  ^H  568, 
melanocepbalus, 

525. 
notatuB,  133,  554. 


Oriulus  rolleti.  133. 

steerii,  119. 

Oriles  caudatua,  408. 
OrtbotomuB  cbloronotus, 

240. 

erylhropteniB,  3S0. 

Butoriuii,  322,  538. 

Osculatia  purpurea,  144. 
Osmotrerou    axillaris, 

123. 

bicincta.  550. 

pompadora,  5."i0. 

Os^ifraga  gigantea,  431. 
Ostinops    decumanuB, 

166,562. 
Otis  oanicoUis,  584. 

houbara.  126.  129. 

maoqueeni,  450. 

melanogaster,  226, 

381,  58.5. 

tetrax.  120. 

Otooorys  alpestris,    194. 

205,206,207,208,256, 

297,430,433,504,604. 

atlas,  432,  604. 

elwesi,    432,    604, 

605. 

penicillata,     604, 


605. 

Otus  abyasinicus,  289. 
Otyphantes  sbarpii,  554, 

Oxyechus  tricollcris,  423, 
557. 

Pachyoephala    gamblei, 

286. 

nudigula,  448. 

rufinuoba,  2S6. 

salradorii.  286. 

sbarpii,  286. 

Pachyglosaa  vincena,  542. 
PachTprora   dimorpba, 

380,  555. 

molitor,  581. 

orientalis,  414. 

Pagodronia  nirea.  431. 
Paffopbila  ebumea,  152. 

159. 202, 206,  2(J7, 264, 

276.277,431,459. 
Palieornis     calthropas, 

345. 

oyanooephalua,  345. 

eupatriiia.  345. 

roagrirostHa,  2. 

Bchisticeps.  3,  35. 

torqiiatuB,  2,    337, 

345. 
PalumbuB  arquatrix,  587. 
torringtoniflB.  519. 
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Pan(li.m    halifwliis,    SB, 

W.  1(13.  107,  111.  115, 

301,373.478,509.  STiC. 
PHHurua  biaruiicus,  449. 
PanyptUa   cayenne  iiai*, 

443. 
ParadiMV   intcrinedui. 

14*. 

mBriR,  170. 

minor,  171. 

Pararfisornii    ruilolphi, 

170. 
Panlnlotiui      punrtstm, 

487. 
PBrisuma  pliitDbeuin, 

37». 
Fh  rutin  caroln.  171. 
Parr*  jaoniu.  fi60. 
Parui  aler,  4'J8. 
ttlricepB,  8,  fl,  337, 


criitatUB,  HJ5- 

insigDis,  51j3. 

nwior,  451, 498,598. 

tnontiooU,  9. 

paiii»tm,  449. 

Ulii:ariui,  IH. 

thnippi,  4'M. 

ultramarinui,  508. 

Paner    caslauikpteru*, 

a97. 

cinnamomeuB.  20, 

diffiiBUH.  379.  yil8. 

donit»lii-..«.  :ill.l33, 

324, 3r.">.  "■II-'. -'■'44,001. 


-ilaliie.  13J,I101. 
-jagoen«i»,77,**,92, 
7,  99,  104,  107,  111, 


ruBdneliiBi  578. 

saliaicolu.   83.    92. 

104,115.133.380,001. 
Putugonn  gipw,  -144. 


450. 


09,  117, 

FelargopBiB  gurial,  Hal. 

melaiiorlijHclia  EU- 

trpplofhjncha,  OlJC. 
PelecaiiUB  criipus.  178. 
Peii<^iiiuii  brrtraiidi,  370. 


PrntiulairilBoni,  (iin. 
Penthelria  tqium,  577. 
Penrbocerrx    sonnerati, 

Perdu  cinerM,  482,511, 

dstirim,  428.  4.M. 

bodg«.mi»,  180. 

■  soDDinii,  487. 

Periirocolue  brcTtroslria, 
1«. 

flammcuB.  .12(1. 

lambergi.  164. 

perugriiiut.  .iiSi. 

I'erit«reiiB.iiirou«tu»,.'ia). 
Pelowiphor 


Pelropbila   cinelorhya- 

eba,  3G. 

oyarnia.  2G. 

Phabjtreron    nigromm, 

123. 
Pbaetbon   nthereud,   9C 

90.39,  10.^.  109,  117. 
— -  americnnuB,  288- 

flaviroslriii,  288. 

navo-aumntiiu,  287, 


Phalacrowirai  nrrimnus, 
55G. 

harrisi,  436. 

Iticidus.    101.    105, 

106.114,117. 

■  luelanogaiter,  117, 

penpioulatiiB,  4'M. 

Bticlocephalua,  160. 

PbalaropuB   fulieariuB, 

513. 


Philentotna    albirentria, 

120. 
Pbl(rocri|p[<fl    melanops, 

467. 

Ph<KliluB0B9il]li1iB.344. 

Fbccnicopliaea     pyrrbo- 
eepbnIuB,  349. 


rum,  1 17. 
ro«g..      114.     117, 

219,  249,  450,  470, 
Pbolidsuge*    rerreauxi, 

228.  a70.  554. 
PhrjgiluB  coraoinuB,  IM). 

-iiuioolir,  62,  fi3. 

PhjlIergBteB    eTcrolti, 

448. 
PhvllomjiaB    bfrlepnebi, 

171, 
PhylloppzuB    africaDUi, 

65B. 
PhjIlijpnBusloreguloidM, 

32U. 
Phjllosmpus  sp.,  49(L 

bortaliB.  3(13,  497. 

colljbita,  497,  597. 

fuBcaliii.  498. 

hutnii,  17.  18,  35. 

jerdoni,  535. 

magiiirnetrtB,  ,M0. 

nitiiliig,  338.  540. 

occipitalis,  320. 

proreguluB,  17.307, 


451. 


riifi»,  406. 

Bibilntrii,  4-10. 

aiipereilioBUB,  307. 

3*13,406. 

triiti.,  17.497. 

trocbiloidea,  329. 

trocbilue,  38U,  472, 

497, 5B7. 
,   tar.   gaplki, 

407. 


Plij'IlostropliuB  rapeusiB, 
380,  5.^14. 

plucidua,  139. 

Pinya  i 


Pica  Jii 


cr.  .'^!4. 
1,  GoO. 
ruBttca,  Tar.  leuco- 
plera,  505. 
Ficoides  tridactylu.  506. 
I'icolapteB    compretnia, 
613. 

sntiiratior.filS. 

Picua  ii.,irtiut.,  150,  506. 
i'iniiroloBtes  (Myiolest™) 

Piiiiculn  CDUclMilor,  502. 
rilliloclemrnle,  159. 
Pil.ru  erjlhrocpphnla,  6*1. 
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Pipra  opalizans,  60,  61, 

62,  143. 

panotata,  487. 

Pisorhina  alfredi,  448. 

sulaensis,  620. 

Pitangus  lictor,  558. 

8ulpburatu8,  568. 

Pitta  atricapilla,  245. 

coronata,  338,  548. 

dohertyi,  294. 

thoracica,  487. 

Platypsaris  aglaiie,  446. 
Platv  rhynchiis  griseioeps, 

153. 
—  senez,  153. 
Plectropbenax    nimlis, 

193,205,206,207.208, 

255. 276, 277,  430, 604. 
Ploceipaseer  melanurh  jn- 

ohus,  678. 
Plooeus  bojeri,  136. 

nigriceps,  136. 

pliilippiuuB,  545. 

Plotus  le?ailldnti,  550. 
melanog}i6ter,   167» 

455. 
Podargus  papuensis,  1(>5. 
Podica  petersi,  556. 
PodicepB    cribtatus,  48, 

449. 
Podidpes  capensis,  550. 

■ minor,  6. 

PcBcilonetta  erythrorhyn- 

cha,  556,  683. 
P(BOcepbalu8  fuscicapil- 

lus,  556. 

nibricnpillus,  448. 

PogonorhyncbuB  torqua- 

tue,  572. 
PolioaetUB   icbtbyaetus, 

167. 
Poliohieraz    Beniitorqua- 

tuB,420. 
Polioptila  scbistaceigula, 

Poliospiza  pallidior,  398. 

trifltriata,  398. 

Polyborus  cberiway  pal- 
lidum, 462. 

PomatorbiiiuB    melanu- 
ru8,  537. 

muBicuB,  358,  361. 

Porphyrio  alleni,    381, 
556. 

caeruleuB,  126,  451, 

469. 

■^—  porpbyrio,  556. 

-^—  BmaragdinuB,  44. 

Ponana  fuBca,  40,  123. 

maruetta,  248,  249. 
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Pratincola    bicolor,    34, 

530. 

caprata,  22. 

maura,  5,   23,    34, 

458.  495. 

rubelra,  472,  596. 

rubioola,  506. 

torquata,  564, 570. 


Prinia  inornata,  369, 360. 
myBtacea,  138,  680, 

569. 

socialis,  539. 

sonitanB,  359,  360. 

striata,  369. 

Prion  desolitus,  431. 

Tittatua,  431. 

PrionituruB         disouruB, 

122. 
platuruB  talaulenBis, 

619. 
Prionops  talacuma,  224, 

379,  564,  569. 
Procellaria       cryptoleu- 

cura,  451. 

glacial  ia,  274. 

PropuBBer     rbudochrous, 

27. 
Pseudalaemou  fremantlii, 

400. 
pFeiidogyps       africanus, 

381. 
PeitteuteleB  eutelea,  618. 

weberi,  618. 

pBOphia    crepitans,    166, 

6(i3. 
leucoptera,      180, 

621. 
obscura,   462,    620, 

621,  623,  524,  617. 
Tiridis,    462.    620, 


521,    522,    623,    524, 

617. 
l^Bopbodea         crepitana, 

168. 

lateralis,  1()8. 

Pteridopbora  alberti,  171 . 
Pternistes  crancbi,  666. 
bumboldti,      142, 

381,  666. 

infiiBcatiiB,  425,  587. 

Pteroclea  alcbata,  609. 

arenarius,  609. 

coronatua,  132. 

exuatua,  375. 

gutturalia,  687. 

licbtenateinii,    388, 

425. 
Pteroolurua  exuatua,  37%'>. 
PterogloaaiiB  aracari,  666. 
Pterutbiua  a^rilatua,  330. 


Ptilinopua      albocinctuB, 
295. 

baliensia,  163. 

cbrysorrboua    pe- 


lingenaia,  620. 

cinctua,  295. 

dobertyi,  164. 

ereretti,  295. 

grauulifrona,  296. 

eularia,  295. 

hyogaater,  296. 

lettiensia,  295. 

mangolienais.  296. 

aubgularia,  295. 

PtilopuB  biroi,  167. 

jobienaia,  167. 

porpbyraceus,    42. 

44. 

auperbuM,  1  (>.'>. 

Piilotia  anuloga,  IVJ. 

gnicilia,  66,  67. 

limbata.  163. 

notata,  57,  68. 

prai.'ipua,  302 

Ealvadorii,  170. 

Ptyonoprogne     ob»oleta, 

414. 
Pucraaia  macrolopba.  39. 
Puffinua  angloruin,  451. 
aaaimilia,  96, 98,  99, 

109,  117.428. 

gravis,  303. 

kuhli,  93,  442. 

major,  303. 

mariae,  92,  93,  106, 

108,109,117,284. 
obscurua,    98,    99, 

428,  429. 

t«nuirostria,     209, 


210. 
Pycnonotua  ap.,  322. 

arainoe,  413. 

barbatua,  6*.)9. 

capenaia,  218. 

goiavier,  239. 

liaBuiorrhoua,  636. 

layardi,  670,  680. 

sinenaia,  366. 

xantbupygia,  376. 

Pycnorhaiupbua         icte- 

roides,  27. 
Pvctorbis  nasal  ib,  638. 
PygOBcelis    adelia;,    308, 

431. 

tseniata,  431. 

Pyriglena  ater,  293. 

berlepachi,  292. 

picea,  293. 

Pyromelana     diademata. 

134. 

2x 
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Pjronielaiia  flammioeps, 

135.  379,  554. 

nigriventrifl,  134. 

taha,  554. 

xanthomelana,  379, 

5($9. 
Fjrrbocorax  alpinus,  8. 

graculus,  (>0(>. 

Pjrrhospiza     punioea 

humii,  172. 
Pjrrhula  aurantiaca,  27. 

major,  450,  502. 

Pjrrhulauda  grisea,  545. 

leucoparaMi,  579. 

uielanaucben,    86, 

375. 


nigriceps,  85,   110, 

112,  IKJ,  283. 

Pytelia  afra,  554. 

Quelea  quelea,  379. 
Querqu^iila   ciroia,    41, 

482,  510,  608. 
crecca,  41, 248, 449, 

481,510. 

furmosa,  510. 

xuntborbyncha,  583. 

QuisoaliiB  sp.,  562. 

Ballud  obscuniB,  616. 

sandwicbensis,  616. 

(Hypotffiiiidia) 

pliilippensis,  44. 
Becuryi  rostra     avocetta, 

483. 
Begulus  ignicapilliis,  473. 
BeinwardUpnafi      roiu- 

wardti,  29<». 

obiensis,  206. 

Bbanipbocelus  bratjilius, 

66. 

jacapa,  565. 

Kbinocorax  aOiinis,  394. 
Bbinoni}-ia8    albigularis, 

237,  247. 
colon  UB,  620. 

pectoral  IB  baliensis, 

163. 

RbinopoinastuB  cyano- 
melas,  380,  555,  571. 

minor,  417. 

RbiiioptiluB  cbaloopterus, 
557. 

cinctus,  421. 

bartingi,  421. 

Bbtpidura  albifrontnta, 
337,  529. 

albiventriB,  120. 

oelebenBU      Bum- 

benaiB,  ir>4. 


Bhipidura    cyaneioepa, 

234.  236. 
jaYanica,  236. 

nigritorquia,  236. 

saipanensia,  618. 

BbodopecbjB  aliena,  155, 

601. 

aanguinea,  155, 601. 

BbodoBtetbia  rosea,  262, 

431,  444. 
Bbopodytes  Tiridirostris, 

167. 
BbjacopbiluB     glareolj^, 

585. 
Bbyaoomis    fuliginosus, 

3,  24,  362. 
Bby  ncbtea  bengalen8iB,40. 
Bbyncbops     nayirostris, 

3:il. 

melanura,  564. 

BhyncbostrulbuB  louisce, 

398. 

Bocotranus,  398. 

Bby  t  idooeroB  narcondani, 

447. 
Bissa  tridnctyla,  93,  118, 

156.203,206,207,267 

276,277,431. 
BoBtratula  capensis,  586. 
Bubigula       luelanictera, 

5*4. 
Buticilla  aurorea.  363. 
inouBBieri,  596. 

phoeiiicurus,    412, 

471,  495,  596. 

semirufa,  412. 


Sarcidiornis  melanonota, 

656. 
Saxicola  aurita,  595,  596, 

024. 

caterino?,  625. 

desert  i,  413. 

isubellina,  412,  450. 

leucura,  129,  595. 

livingstonii,  554. 

nielanoleuca,    595, 

624. 
ma?8ta,    129,    131, 

132. 

niontana,  248,  249. 

morio,  413.  581. 

opnantlie,   165,  205, 


2a">,    471,    495,    581, 

595. 

pbillipsi,  412. 

eeebohnii,  595,  596. 

etapaziua,  595, 624. 

Scbizorbis  concolor,  221, 

380,  555, 571. 


Scbizorbis    leuoogaster, 

416,  582. 
Scolopax  gallinida,  515. 

rusticula,  39,  515. 

Scops  alfredi«  152. 

bakkamsena,    326, 

343. 

giu,  607. 

^Ubripes,  372. 

laponicus,  37 1 . 

leucotis,    381,   418, 

556. 

Qiinutus,  343. 

pennatus,  371. 


trichopeis,  301. 

Sooptelus  anchietfe,  4^. 
Scopus     umbretta,     226, 

584. 
Seisura  inquieta,  53- 
Seleucides  nigricaiiA,  171 
Serilopbus  lunatus,  434. 

rotbschildi,  434. 

Serinus  fagani,  179,  579. 

bortulanua,  tKJO. 

icterus,  379. 

maculicollis.  399. 

reicbeuowi.  579. 

scotopB,  5a3. 

Serpentarius    secretarius. 

573. 
Serpophaga         inomala, 

Sbarpia  ayresii,  508. 
Sigmodua    tricolor,   379 

554. 
Sipbia  cyanea,  299. 

by  pry  I  bra,  20. 

tickellia',  530. 

Sitta  ouropwa,  499. 

leucopsis,  i;j. 

magna,  179. 

SittasoiuuB  pbelp&i,  159. 
Smilorbis  sowerbyi,  572 

wbytii,    381,    555. 

572,  573. 
Sraitbornis  capensis,  556. 
Somateria  sp.,  208. 
molliBaiuia,  72,  178. 

198,205,206,207,258, 

276,315,430,511. 
Bpectabilis,  72,  198. 

206.  207,  208,  51 1. 
Spatula  clypeatA,41,  481, 

510. 
Spernicstes   fringilloides, 

554. 

BCUtatuB,  379. 

SpbeniBcusdemersus,  175. 
magellanicusi  457. 
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Sphenura  broadbenti,306. 
Spilornis  cbeela,  372. 

spilognster,  342. 

Spizaetus    ceylonensis, 

342. 

kelaarti,  341. 

-^—  Dielanotis,  167. 

nipalensiB,  372. 

Spizella  pusilla  arenacea, 

159. 
Spizocor}'s  razae,  107, 1 12, 

110,282. 
Spodiopsar      ciuemoeuB, 

369. 
Spodiornis  jelskii,  63. 
8por«ginthu8    subflayus, 

134. 
Spreo  superbuB,  395, 396, 

576. 
Squatarola  beWetica,  1 13, 

1 18, 199. 208, 513. 
8tachjridop.si.s     ruficeps, 

358, 359, 361. 
Stactoleema      ancbieta}, 

297, 464, 572. 573. 
Bowerbyi,  297,  572, 

.573. 

woodwardi,  225. 

Stapbidia  torqueola,  331. 
Stasiasticu9  montia,  163. 
Stephanibyx    coronatus, 

422. 556, 585. 

inomatus,  381. 

Stercorarius  antarcticus, 

431. 
catarrbacted,    207, 

449. 
ci'epidatuB,  126, 203, 

207. 208, 268, 269, 276, 

431, 449.  519. 

maocormicki,  308, 


431. 

para8iticus,203,206. 


207.208,519. 

pomatorbinus,  203, 


206,  207,  269.  519. 
Sterna  auffistbeta.  451. 

anglica,  168. 

fluTiatilU.  449. 

fuligiiiosa,  450. 

birundinacea,  431. 

longipenuis,  51 8. 

macrum,  202,  206, 

207,262,276,431,449, 

518. 
Stipitunis      malacburiis, 

434. 
Stoparola  concreta,  299. 

melanops,  2. 

Bordida,  529. 


Strepsilas  int^rpres,  45, 
97,  105,  108,113,  118, 
199. 206,  207, 208, 248, 
249.259.276,459,513, 
566,610. 

Strix  cejlonensis,  487. 

flauimea,   43.   141, 

326,381,477,556,575, 
607. 

insiilariM,    80,    91, 

103,115.279. 

niyea.  256. 


Stumopastor    floweri, 

155. 

Biiperciliaris,  155. 

Stumornis    eenex,    547, 

548. 
Sturnus  bumii.  3,  19. 

poltaratskyi.  505. 

unicolor,  155,  605. 

vulgaris,  476,  605. 

SiiblegatUB  frontalis,  171. 
Sula  baasana,  165, 285. 
fiber,  89,  93,    99, 

1*0,105,108,110,114, 

117., 

piscatrix,  437. 

Bula,  287. 

websteri,  437. 


Sumia  ulula.  507. 
Surniculus  lugubris,  348. 
Sutbora    bulomacbus, 

361. 

gularis.  329. 

Terreauxi,  329. 

webbiana,  361,  3(i2. 

SuTa  crinigera.  359,  360. 
Sycobrotiis  kersteni,  135. 

stictifrona,  S.H. 

Sylvia  affinis,  4,  5,    16, 

49(i. 
ntricapilla,  81,  82, 

91.  103.  117,  279,  280, 

472, 597. 
— gularis,  81, 91, 

115. 

blanfordi,  407. 

cinerea,    81,    157, 


165, 407, 472. 

conspicillata.Sl,  91, 


99,  103,  111,  115,  279, 
597. 

—  curruca,  157,  472. 

—  desert  icola,  132. 

—  fanailiaris,  406. 

—  gularis,  279. 

—  bortensis,  380, 496. 

—  melanocephala,  407, 
597. 

—  liana,  408. 


Sylvia  nihoria,  148. 

orpbea,  597. 

rufa,  597. 

salicaria,  597. 

simplex,  380,  554. 

subalpina,  307,597. 

Sylviella  baraka,  146. 

jacksoni,  146. 

micrura,  146,  409. 

virens,  146. 

Syma  torotoro  tentelare, 

170. 
Symplectes  kersteni.  136. 

stublmanni,  557. 

Symium  aluco,  449. 

fulvescens,  301. 

iiidrani,  343. 

lapponicum,  507. 

nivioola,  35. 

occidentule    cauri- 

num,  443. 

uralense,  507. 

woodfordi,    556, 

575. 
Syrrbaptes    tibetanus, 

611. 

Tacbornis    parva,    141, 

380. 
Tachybaptea     oapensis, 

424.586. 

fluTiatilis,  42. 

Tadorna  cornuta,  (>8. 
TalegalluB  latbarai.  51. 

purpureioollis,  51. 

Tanagra  episcopus,  565. 

palinarum,  565. 

Tantalus  ibis,  556. 
Tanygnatbus  lucionensia, 

muUeri,  122. 

Tanysiptera  sylvia,  55. 
Tarsiger  chrysasus,  24. 

eyanurus,  3G7. 

johnstoni,  380. 

Telepbonus     «»rytbroi)te- 
rus.  569,  600. 

jamesi,  138,  40.5. 

Senegal  us,  554,  569. 

Temeuucbus  pagodarum, 

Teinnurus  nigcr,  459. 

truiic:itus,  460. 

Tepbras  ruki,  144. 
Terekia  cinerea.  518. 
Terpsipbone  ori8tata.414. 
paradisi,  22,   338. 

5-27. 
perspicillata.    360, 

555. 

2x2 
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Tetrao  tetrix.  512. 

urogallus,  512. 

Texlor  dinemeliii,  ^7. 
Tlialaflsidroma      castro, 

313, 314. 
Tbalasfioeca    antarctica, 

431. 

glacialoides,  431. 

Tbalurania  furcata,  565. 
Tbamnobia  fuliaita,  337, 

531. 
Tbamnolaea  oinnamomei- 

Tontrif,  570. 
Bubrufipennis,  554, 

570. 
ThaoiDopbilus  caofaabien- 

BiB,  293. 

punctatus,  293. 

Tbarrbaleua  jerdoni,  27. 
Thaumalea    piota,     147, 

290. 
Tbinomis      novae  -  «ea- 

landiee,  160. 
Tbra8aetU9  harpy ia,  563. 
Thripiaj}  nauiaquus,  381 , 

555. 
Tbriponax  hargitti,  121. 
Thrjotliorus       lawrencii 

magdaleuae,  452. 
Tinamotis  rufesoens,  299. 
Tiiinmus      fusoipennis, 

612. 

Balvini,  612. 

Bubcristatus,  166. 

Tinnunculun  ap.,  327. 

alaudarius,  37. 

isabellinuA,  5()3. 

neglect  us,  97. 

rupicola,  220,  381 , 

575. 
Tityra  cay  ana,  166. 
TmetotbylacuB    tenellus, 

136. 
Toccus  cingaiensis,  351. 

flavirostris,  223. 

Dielanoleucus,  224, 

308. 

nasutus,  223. 

TodiroBtrum     guttatum, 

i;>3. 

pictuni,  153. 

Totatiiis    calidi'is,    449, 

484. 
oanescenB,  40,  248, 

374, 376, 484, 518. 

flavipeB,  450. 

fuscuB,  450,  484, 


Totanus  glutliB,  89,  118, 

445. 
hypoleucas,381,484, 

517,  557, 610. 
incanue,  44,  46. 

—  nebularis,  557. 
ochropuB,  40,  484, 

517. 
TracbeloUB      canicoUiB, 

584. 
TrachypbonuB    margari- 

tatus,  415. 
Treron  calTa,  586. 

delalandii,  217, 575. 

waalia,  248. 

Tribura  major,  15. 
TrichogloBBuB  haematodus 

fortis.  ()J9. 

mitchelli,  163. 

Tricholiema  blandi,  415. 

Btigmatothorax, 

415. 

Tringa  alpina,  200,  206, 

208,515. 

canutuB,  260,  261. 

fuBcicollia,  259, 297, 

430, 450, 
minuta,    142,    200, 

i06, 208, 515. 610. 
minutilla,  451. 


518. 


I striata,    202,     206, 

,       207, 208, 260, 276,  277, 
I       297, 430. 

i    subarquatA,      142, 

.       489,490,515.517,610. 

I    temmincki,  201,206, 

1       208, 515. 

Tringoides     hypoleucus, 
!       40.  89.  92,  118,  248, 
!       287, 423. 
I    inacularitis,  566. 

Trochalopteron  canorum, 
359. 

cinereioepp,  622. 

hennickei,  622. 

lineatum,  9. 

sakatscbewii,  622. 

taivanum,  357,  359. 

TrochooercuB     albonota- 
tuB,  380. 

Troglodytes     panruluB, 
449,598. 

Trogon  ambiguuB    gold- 
inani,  452. 

Turacus  fiBcberi,  140. 
bartlaubi,     581, 


582. 


glareoK  248,  484. 


livingotonii,    225, 


TurduB  atrigulAriB,  494. 

bewBheri,  623. 

daguA,  290. 

fuBcatuB,  493. 

gumeyi,  380. 

iliacttfl,    126,    317, 

318. 492. 
X  T.  pilarU, 

317. 

illuminuB,  319. 

kiunisi,  531. 

~  leucauehen,    289, 


290. 

—  libonyanus,    227, 
228,554. 

—  marononicuB,  623. 

—  morula,  156,  595. 

—  loilanjenBiB,  380. 

—  muBicuB,  156,  449, 
492,  595,  613. 

—  naumanni,  495. 
nigrorum,      238, 


247. 

—  obaourus,  432,  493. 

—  oliTaoeifuBcuB,  6^. 

—  oliTaoeuB,  218. 

—  pbiBopygoideB.  290. 

—  pbflDopygua,  290. 
pilaris,    317,    318, 


493. 


—  sibiriouR,  494. 

—  simillimas,    238, 
532. 

—  spiloptera,  532. 

—  tephronotuB,  139. 
torquatuB,      126, 


449. 

—  tristiB,  289. 

—  TiBciToruB,  26,  471. 
wardi,  532. 


517. 585, 610. 


380,555. 
—  persa,  225. 


Tumix  lepurana.  381. 

Bylyatica,  126. 

taigoor,  373. 

Turtur  sp.,  327. 

cbinensis,  373. 

communis,     482, 

609. 

douraca,  38. 

dusBumieri.  123. 

ferrago,  38. 

riaoriuB,  311. 

semitorquatus.  555. 

senegalensis,    248, 

555,587. 

suratensis,  549. 

Tympanistria    bicolor, 

217. 

tympanistria,  381. 

Tyrannus  melancbolious, 

558. 
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Upupa  africana,  ±23, 571, 

682. 
epops,  3,  33,  606, 

607,611. 

eremita,  454. 

nigripennis,  351. 

somaiiensis,  417. 


Urngus  sibiricus,  602. 
Uria  arra,  270. 

bruennicbi,    270, 

276,  277.  316,  431. 
grylle,    178,    269. 


449. 


—  raandti,  204,  206, 
207.  269,  276,  277, 
316, 431. 

troile,  166,  1^5. 


Urinator  arcticus,  60. 
Urobrachya     axillaris. 

136. 

hildebrandti.  135. 

nigronotata.    135, 

147. 

pbcenicea,  135.  147. 

—^  traverei,  135. 
zanzibarica,  135. 


Urociesa  cserulea,  370. 

flaviroetris,  8. 

nneDBis.  370. 


UrolesteB    melauoleucus. 

226. 
Urubitinga  coiiura.  663. 


VaneUus  oristatus,  613. 

gregariuB.  460.  613. 

Tulgaris,  610. 

Vidua  paradisea,  664. 

principalis,  677. 

Vina  go  calva.  586. 

delalnndii.  381 ,  656, 

576. 

waalia.  424. 

wakefieldi.  381. 

Vireo  amauronotus,  446. 

hjpocbryseus    sor- 

didus,  462. 

pbiladelpbicus,  1.58. 

Viridonia     sagittirostris. 

182. 
Vultur  sp.,  327. 


Xantholaeiua     bemato- 
oepbab^  325.  348. 

mbricapilla,  348. 

Xanthophilus    xanthops. 
379. 


Xenicus  longipes,  160. 
Xenocicbbi      flavicoUis, 

146. 

pallidigula,  146. 

placida,  139. 

Xipbolena    ponipcidora, 

666. 


Yubina  pallida,  331. 


Zanclos^omud    viridiros- 

tri?,  337, 349. 
Zeocepbua    rufiis,    23.5, 

247. 
Zosterops  abji^sinica,  248. 

anderssoni,  379. 

babelo,  152. 

ceylonensis,    337. 

642. 

craasirostris,  448. 

kirki,  680. 

natalis,  287. 

palpebrosa.  12.  13, 


542. 

—  simplex,  367. 

—  superciliaris,  448. 

—  unioa,  448. 
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AccipitreB,  on  the  nesU  and   eggs  of 

i^ustralian,  noticed,  299. 
Africci,  nutes  on  JackAon's  birds  from 
Witu,  British  East.  I3ii ;  descriptions 
of  new  birds  from  British  Eat^t,  146 ; 
Decle's  *  Three  Years  in  Savage,' 
noticed,  44(5 ;  on  the  birds  of  Eastern 
Equatorial,  noticed,  452;  on  birds 
observed  near  Machako*s  Station, 
British  East.  576. 

Alaska,  description  of  anew  Eagle  from, 
noticed,  172. 

Albarda,  H.,  *  Ares  Neerlandicie,*  noticed, 
614. 

Albert  Edward  (^ount),  exiiibition  and 
description  of  birds  from,  613. 

Alexander,  Boyd,  an  ornithological  ex- 
pedition to  the  Cape  Verde  Islands, 
74 ;  further  notes  on  the  Ornithology 
of  Cape  Verde  Islands,  277  ;  note  on 
his  Atrican  expedition,  462. 

Alipur  Zoological  Oardens,  on  the 
breeding  of  Herons  and  Curmoniuts 
in  the,  noticed,  454. 

America,  on  the  rediscovery  of  three 
remarkable  species  of  birds  of  South. 
60  ;  descriptions  of  five  new  species  of 
birds  of  South.  152 ;  notes  on  the  vul- 
tures of  South,  noticed,  162 ;  papers  on 
birds  of  North, noticed, 300;  'Biologia 
Centrali- Americana,'  noticed,  301. 

Anatid®,  on  some  t-pecimens  of,  in  the 
late  Count  Ninni's  collection,  67. 

Andersen,  K.,  on  the  birds  of  the 
Faeroes,  noticed,  614. 

Andrews,  C.  W.,  exhibition  of  birds 
collected  in  Christmas  Island  by,  287 ; 
on  a  coniplet-e  skeleton  of  Megala- 
pteryx  in  theXring  Museum,  noticed, 
440. 


'  Annals  of  Scottish  Natural  History,' 
noticed,  157,  440. 

Antarctica,  on  the  Avifauna  of,  noticed, 
307 ;  list  of  species  of  birds  inhabiting, 
429. 

Aplin,  F.  C,  obituarial  notice  of,  183. 

Arabia,  on  a  collection  of  birds  from 
the  vicinity  of  Lahcj  in  Southern, 
374. 

Arctica,  list  of  species  of  birds  inhabiting. 
429. 

Argentina,  on  Borelli's  birds  from, 
noticed,  170. 

Arrigoni  degli  Oddi,  E.,  notes  on  some 
specimens  of  Anatidie  in  the  late 
Count  Ninni's  Collection,  67  ;  letter 
on  a  supposed  specimen  of  Anser 
noglectus  m  the  late  Count  Ninni's 
collection,  173;  papers  on  Italian 
Ornithology,  noticed,  442. 

*  Auk,'  *  Tlje.^  noticed,  158,  442. 

Auk  (Grtvit)  in  Ireland,  180;  exhibition 
of  an  egg  of  the,  432  ;  the  Orcadian 
home  of  the,  587. 

Australia,  North's  papers  on  the  birds 
of,  noticed,  1(>8  ;  on  the  liabits  of  the 
Mutton-bird  of  Bass  Strait,  209  ;  on 
the  nests  and  egi^s  of  the  Aocipitres 
of,  noticed,  299 ;  on  the  nests  and 
eggs  of  three  birds  of,  noticed,  306 ; 
exhibition  of  photographs  of  nests  and 
eggs  of  birds  uf,  434. 

Bangkok,  the  birds  of  a  garden  at,  319. 
Barboza  du  Bucage,  J.  V.,  on  the  bir.^s 

of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  noticed, 

614. 
Barnard,  H.  G.,  on  the  birds  and  eggs 

collected  at  Cape  York,  QueensLuid, 

by.  51. 
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Baron,  C.  T.,  on  the  Trocbilidfe  of 
Northern  Peru,  noticed,  444. 

Barrett-Hamilton,  O.  E.  H.,  exhibition 
of  feathered  ornaments  from  CanTon, 
296  ;  exhibition  of  specimena  of  birds 
from  Kamchatka  and  descriplion  of 
Niicifraga  kHmdiatkeasis,  432. 

Barrington,  R.  M.,  and  Hanrie-Brown, 

*  J.  A.,  on  the  Ornithology  of  Bockall, 
noticed,  302. 

Bacts  Strait,  Australia,  on  the  habits  of 
the  Mutton-bird  of,  209. 

Beal,  P.  £.  L..  on  birds  in  their  relation 
to  Agriculture,  notii'ed,  2()8. 

Beddurd,  F.  £.,  notice  of  his  forthcoming 
work  on  the  Anatomy  of  Birds,  316. 

Bennett,  £.  N..  on  the  birds  collet-ted  in 
Socotra  by,  248. 

Eerlepech,  Graf  v.,  on  the  rediscovery  of 
tijree  remarkable  species  of  birds  of 
South  America,  (.0;  exhibition  of 
specimeuM  of  Pipra opalizaus, Idiopsar 
brnchy  urus.  and  Chrysolampis  chloro- 
Icemus,  143;  exliihititm  of  specimens 
of  new  8i)ecie8  of  Carpodectes,  Piono- 
p&itta,  and  Myiadestes,  143;  exhibition 
of  a  specimen  and  description  of 
Buthrnupis  rotho'*Iiildi,  143. 

Bermudas,  on  the  Natural  Histoiy  of 
the,  noticed,  303. 

Biauchi,  V.,  on  the  genus  Oarpodacus, 
noticed,  444. 

Bidwell,  E.,  exhibition  of  photographs 
of  birds  in  the  Hancock  Collection, 
296. 

*  Biologia  Central! -Americana,'  noticed, 

301. 

*  Bipolarity,'  remarks  on,  429. 
Blaauw,  F.  E.,  on  the  reproduction  of 

the  Rufous  Tinamou  in  captivity, 
noticed,  299  ;  letter  on  the  moulting 
of  Anseranas  melanoleuea,  311;  ex- 
hibition of  eggs  of  the  Weka  Rail 
laid  in  his  park  at  Gooilust,  431. 

Blanford,  W.  T.,  'Fauna  of  British 
India,'  Birtln,  vol.  iv.,  noticed,  444. 

Bloomfield  River  District,  N.  Queens- 
land, a  trip  to,  noticed,  165. 

Bolivia,  on  Borelli's  birds  frtim,  noticed, 
170. 

Borelli,  A.,  on  the  Birds  collected  in 
Bolivia  and  Argentina  by,  noticed, 
170. 

Borneo,  on  the  occurrence  of  Pratincola 
maura  in,  458. 

Bottego,  Capt ,  on  some  birds  collected 
by,  noticed,  4o4. 

Bourns,  F.  S.,  and  Worcester,  D.  C, 
on  Philippine  Ornithology,  noticed, 
455. 


'  Bower-birds,"  Sharpens  '  Monograph  of 

the,'  noticed,  171. 
British  Birds,  proposed  list  of  Faunal 

Publications  relating  to,  316;  Lee's 

*  British     Birds    in     their    Nesting 
Haunts,*  noticed,  165,  449  ;  Lilfords 

•  Coloured  Figures  of,*  noticed,  450 ; 
Saunders's  '  li.nual  of/  noticed,  307. 

British  Museum,  on  the  increase  in 
numbers  of  birds  and  eggs  in  the 
collection  of  the,  147 ;  note  on  the 
bird-collections  in  the,  177 ;  on  the 
re-arrangement  of  the  Bird  OaUeiy 
in  the,  181 ;  the  collection  of  Birds - 
eggs  in  the,  316. 

British  Ornithologists'  Club,  Bulletin, 
142.  285,  428,  611  ;  Chairman's 
Address.  148. 

British  Ornithologists'  Union,  Anni- 
versary Meeting,  425. 

Bruce,  W.  S.,  notes  on  the  Avifauna  of 
Franz  Josef  Land,  249. 

Buller,  Sir  W.  L.,  notes  on  the  Orni- 
thology of  New  Zealand,  noticed, 
160. 

Bulletin  of  the  British  Ornithologists* 
Club,  142,285,428,611. 

Burma,  on  a  new  Fpecies  of  Pheasant 
from,  124. 

Biittikofer,  J.,  on  the  identity  of  Stopa- 
rola  concreta  with  Siphia  cy&netk, 
noticed,  299. 

Campbell,  A.  J.,  on  the  nests  and  eggs 

of    Australian    Accipitres,    noticed, 

299. 
Cnrapbell-Orde,  Sir  J.  W.  P.,  obituarial 

notice  of,  183. 
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